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Laudatio 


Hans  Teye  Bakker 


Wanneer  men  in  de  intellectuele  veelzijdigheid  van  Gerrit  Jan 
Meulenbeld  een  leidend  motief  tracht  te  ontdekken,  dient  zieh  onmis- 
kenbaar  het  medium  aan  waarin  deze  veelzijdigheid  gestalte  krijgt:  taal. 
En  liefde  voor  de  natuur  is  het  thema  waarin  dit  motief  wordt  uitge- 
werkt.  Weinig  collega’s,  of  zij  nu  psychiater  zijn  dan  wel  indoloog,  zullen 
een  zo  omvangrijke  kennis  van  het  plantenrijk  bezitten  als  Jan  Meulen¬ 
beld. 

Geboren  als  zoon  van  een  kolenhandelaar  te  Borne  in  1928  begint 
Jan  al  vroeg  met  de  aanleg  van  een  natuurhistorische  verzameling  van 
planten  en  stenen.  Zijn  bijzondere  begaafdheid  blijft  niet  onopgemerkt 
en  hij  wordt  in  Staat  gesteld  het  Christelijk  Lyceum  te  Almelo  te  bezoe- 
ken  alwaar  hij  in  1946  met  vlag  en  wimpel  slaagt  voor  het  eindexamen 
gymnasium  ß. 

Jan  besluit  geneeskunde  in  Utrecht  te  gaan  studeren.  De  vele  mo- 
gelijkheden  die  de  universiteit  hem  biedt  om  naast  de  medische  Studie 
zijn  belangstelling  voor  vreemde  talen  te  ontplooien  grijpt  hij  met  beide 
handen  aan.  Zo  voert  zijn  weetgierigheid  hem  naar  colleges  Russisch, 
Arabisch,  Hebreeuws,  Awestisch,  en  doet  hem  uiteindelijk  kennis  maken 
met  het  Sanskrit.  In  professor  Jan  Gonda  ontmoet  hij  een  leermeester 
die  van  meet  af  aan  zijn  capaciteiten  onderkent  en  zijn  grote  werkdis- 
cipline  op  waarde  weet  te  schatten.  In  1951  behaalt  Jan  zijn  doctoraal- 
examen  medieijnen.  Tijdens  zijn  opleiding  voor  het  artsexamen  blijft  hij 
een  trouw  bezoeker  van  de  colleges  Sanskrit  en  Indische  cultuurgeschie- 
denis,  welke  gegeven  worden  op  het  Oosters  Instituut  gevestigd  aan  de 
Muntstraat  te  Utrecht.  Nooit  gaat  de  bestudering  van  een  medisch  boek 
in  de  academische  kwartiertjes  ten  koste  van  de  concentratie  op  de  door 
Gonda  aangedragen  collegestof.  Om  binnen  het  druk  bezette  rooster 
van  de  aankomend  arts  de  Studie  van  het  Sanskrit  mogelijk  te  maken 
worden  privatissima  ingelegd. 

Nadat  Jan  in  1954  is  geslaagd  voor  zijn  artsexamen  besluit  hij  zieh 
te  specialiseren  in  een  tak  van  de  medische  wetenschap  waarin  natuur- 
wetenschap  en  geesteswetenschap  beide  tot  hun  recht  körnen  en  waarin 
taal  een  belangrijke  roi  speelt:  de  psychiatrie.  Het  doorzien  van  taal- 
structuren  verschaft  hem  toegang  tot  zowel  de  Sanskrit  teksten  als  de 
geest  van  de  psychotische  patient.  Tijdens  zijn  specialisatie  werkt  Jan  in 
verscheidene  ziekenhuizen  in  Rotterdam  en  omgeving,  met  name  in  het 
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Deltaziekenhuis  te  Poortugaal  waar  hij,  na  in  1961  te  zijn  ingeschreven 
in  het  specialistenregister,  werkzaam  blijft  als  psychiater-afdelingshoofd. 
Het  is  ook  de  psychiatrie  die  hem  voor  het  eerst  in  direct  contact  met 
India  brengt.  Jan  stelt  zieh  beschikbaar  om  buitenlandse  zeelieden,  die 
in  de  havenstad  Rotterdam  met  psychische  stoomissen  in  het  Deltazie¬ 
kenhuis  werden  opgenomen,  te  begeleiden  naar  hun  land  van  herkomst. 
Dit  brengt  hem  tot  tweemaal  toe  in  India  waar  hij,  in  aansluiting  op  zijn 
medische  missie,  enige  tijd  verblijft  voor  onderzoek. 

Maatschappelijke  nevenwerkzaamhedenvoor  verscheidene  instellin- 
gen,  waaronder  de  Kinderbescherming,  lijken  tijdelijk  de  belangstelling 
voor  de  Indische  Studien  te  verdringen,  totdat  hij  op  een  promotie  van 
een  vriendin  in  1968  te  Utrecht  door  Gonda  wordt  teruggeleid  in  het 
kamp  der  indologen.  Een  afspraak  voor  een  proefschrift  wordt  gemaakt. 
Zes  jaren  van  titanenarbeid  volgen.  Jan  verdiept  zijn  indologische 
kermis  door  Studie  van  de  Dravidische  talen  (Tamil  bij  Dr  K.V.  Zvele- 
bil,  Telugu  bij  Dr  P.  Gaeffke)  en  Indische  wijsbegeerte  en  Tibetaans  (bij 
Dr  T.E.  Vetter),  onderwerpen  die  alle  in  de  eerste  helft  van  de  jaren  ’70 
in  Utrecht  worden  gedoceerd  aan  het  inmiddels  beroemde  Instituut  voor 
Oosterse  Talen  in  de  Nobelstraat.  Bijgestaan  door  zijn  vrouw  Hannie 
Meulenbeld,  die  het  typen  en  hertypen  van  het  gestaag  groeiende  manu¬ 
script  op  zieh  neemt,  wordt  ’s  ochtends  voor  en  ’s  avonds  na  de  dagtaak 
als  psychiater  een  proefschrift  voorbereid  van  uitzonderlijke  kwaliteit  en 
omvang,  The  Mädhavanidäna  and  its  Chief  Commentary,  waarop  Jan  op 
vrijdag  3  mei  1974  te  Utrecht  bij  Gonda  cum  laude  promoveert.  In  een 
enigszins  droge,  gebalde  stijl  is  een  perfecte  Synthese  van  indologische, 
medische  en  botanische  kennis  bereikt  —  een  handboek  niet  alleen  voor 
geünteresseerden  in  de  Indische  medische  wetenschap  maar  tevens  een 
vraagbaak  voor  alle  Sanskritisten  die  geconfronteerd  worden  met  techni¬ 
sche  medische  termen  en  namen  uit  de  Indische  planten-  en  dierenwe- 
reld. 

Direct  na  het  behalen  van  zijn  doctorstitel  stört  Jan  zieh  in  een 
nieuwe  omvangrijke  onderneming,  een  historisch  overzicht  van  de  medi¬ 
sche  Sanskrit  literatuur  en  een  systematische  beschrijving  van  de  weten¬ 
schap  van  de  Äyurveda.  Deze  projecten,  oorspronkelijk  voorzien  als  fas- 
cikels  in  de  door  Gonda  geredigeerde  reeksen^l  History  of  Indian  Lite¬ 
rature  en  Handbuch  der  Orientalistik,  zullen,  voorzover  zijn  werkzaam- 
heden  als  arts  dit  toelaten,  tot  op  de  huidige  dag  zijn  volle  aandacht 
blijven  opeisen.  Jan  rekent  het  niet  alleen  tot  zijn  taak  de  gedrukte  edi- 
ties  in  zijn  overzicht  te  betrekken,  maar  ook  —  en  daarmee  overschrijdt 
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hij  de  kaders  van  de  History  of  Indian  Literature  —  die  medische  en  aan- 
verwante  teksten  die,  nog  niet  ontsloten,  alleen  in  manuscript  beschik- 
baar  zijn.  Toen  in  1985  op  een  International  Workshop  on  the  Study  of 
Indian  Medicine  in  Londen  de  voorlopige  tekst  van  het  eerste  deel  van 
het  ‘Overzicht’  ter  inzage  lag,  veroorzaakte  dit  onder  de  aanwezigen  niet 
minder  dan  een  kleine  sensatie  en  menigeen  benutte  de  gelegenheid  om 
zijn  eigen  gegevens  te  corrigeren  of  aan  te  vullen  door  te  putten  uit  dit 
manuscript  dat  in  omvang  reeds  het  Mädhavanidäna  proefschrift  over- 
trof.  Sinds  1979  is  een  stroom  van  kleinere  publicaties  het  nevenproduct 
van  de  werkzaamheden  aan  dit  magnum  opus,  dat  nu  zijn  voltooiing 
nadert 

In  1978  doet  zieh  de  gelegenheid  voor  om  tot  een  evenwichtiger 
verdeling  te  komen  van  de  medische  en  indologische  werkzaamheden. 
Ofschoon  deze  verandering  van  werkkring  een  aanzienlijk  financieel 
offer  vraagt,  aanvaardt  Jan  per  1  September  een  benoeming  tot  weten- 
schappelijk  hoofdmedewerker  voor  een  halve  dagtaak  aan  de  Rijksuni- 
versiteit  van  Groningen  en  wordt  hij  gelijktijdig  benoemd  als  psychiater 
aan  de  Dr  S.  van  Mesdagkliniek  in  de  zelfde  stad.  De  familie  Meulen- 
beld  vestigt  zieh  in  Bedum,  een  dorp  even  ten  noorden  van  Groningen. 

Wonderwel  slaagt  Jan  erin  zijn,  vooral  in  emotioneel  opzicht,  zeer 
zware  taak  in  de  van  Mesdagkliniek  te  combineren  met  zijn  universi¬ 
taire  verplichtingen.  In  verband  met  de  bezetting  van  het  decanaat  van 
de  Faculteit  der  Letteren  door  de  voorzitter  van  de  vakgroep  Talen  en 
Culturen  van  Zuid-Azië,  Prof  Dr  J.  Ensink,  wordt  hij  direct  ingezet  om 
een  aantal  van  diens  colleges  over  te  nemen.  Op  het  programma  staan 
zulke  uiteenlopende  zaken  als  episch  Sanskrit,  Dharmasästra,  Prakrit 
kâvya  en  een  werkcollege  Ayurveda,  welk  laatste  wordt  bijgewoond  door 
vogels  van  zeer  diverse  pluimage  —  ieder  op  zijn  manier  gevorderd  — 
die  elke  vrijdag  om  6  uur  de  laatsten  zijn  die  door  de  portier  uit  het  fa- 
culteitsgebouw  aan  de  Grote  Kruisstraat  worden  gezet.  De  intellectuele 
Stimulans  die  van  Jans  aanwezigheid  in  de  Groningse  vakgroep  uitgaat, 
en  die  zieh  ondermeer  manifesteert  in  een  spraakmakende  werkgroep 
die  zieh  bezighoudt  met  een  psychologische  benadering  van  de  Indische 
mythologie,  komt  ook  hemzelf  ten  goede.  Het  dagelijkse  contact  met 
jonge,  zieh  snel  ontwikkelende  mensen  op  de  universiteit  compenseert 
de  omgang  met  diep  gestoorde,  zieh  heel  langzaam  of  niet  ontwikkelen¬ 
de  patiënten;  het  stelt  hem  in  Staat  de  spanning  en  lading  in  de  van 
Mesdagkliniek  gemakkelijker  te  verdragen. 
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Internationale  erkenning  vindt  Jan  wanneer  hij  wordt  benoemd  tot 
lid  van  het  comité  van  de  International  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Traditional  Asian  Medicine  (IASTAM)  op  een  in  1979  te  Canberra  ge- 
houden  conferentie.  Vijf  jaar  later  zal  hij  zelf  de  verantwoording  dragen 
voor  het  programma  als  ‘chairman  of  the  Programme  Committee’  van 
de  tweede  internationale  conferentie  van  de  IASTAM  in  Surabaya 
(1984).  Mede  onder  invloed  van  deze  internationale  contacten  ontstaat 
bij  hem  de  overtuiging  dat  het,  gelet  op  het  beperkte  aantal  arbeiders 
in  de  wijngaard  en  de  omvang  daarvan,  voor  de  Studie  van  de  Indische 
medische  traditie  noodzakelijk  is  wetenschappelijke  prioriteiten  te  stel¬ 
len.  Zo  rijpt  het  plan  om  deze  kwestie  zelf  tot  onderwerp  te  maken  van 
een  conferentie.  In  October  1983  vindt  in  Groningen  de  International 
Workshop  on  Priorities  in  the  Study  of  Indian  Medicine  plaats,  waaraan 
in  totaal  door  19  geleerden  wordt  deelgenomen.  Hier  onstaat  het  initia- 
tief  tot  de  oprichting  van  de  European  Äyurvedic  Society  en  Jan  wordt 
haar  eerste  president. 

Hoezeer  Jan  ook  bijdraagt  het  internationale  prestige  van  het  Insti- 
tuut  voor  Indische  Talen  en  Culturen  van  de  Groningse  universiteit  te 
verhogen,  het  vermag  niet  de  donkere  wölken  te  verdrijven  die  zieh  er 
boven  samenballen.  De  ‘Workshop  on  Priorities’  speelt  zieh  reeds  af  te- 
gen  een  steeds  donkerder  wordend  decor  van  een  door  de  minister  van 
onderwijs  geëntameerde  en  voor  alle  partijen  beschämende  academische 
stammenoorlog,  de  zogenaamde  Taakverdeling  en  Concentrate  (TVC) 
operate  waaraan  de  Nederlandse  universiteiten  worden  onderworpen. 
Zelden  heeft  een  Nederlandse  regering  zo  onverbloemd  de  zijde  geko- 
zen  van  een  kortzichtig  anti-intellectualisme,  en  zelden  werd  vanuit  Den 
Haag  een  ordinaire  bezuinigingsoperatie  met  meer  hypocrisie  verdedigd. 
Onder  het  mom  de  wetenschappelijke  kwaliteit  en  productivité^  te  ver¬ 
hogen,  loopt  de  TVC  operate  uit  op  de  sluiting  van  een  groot  aantal 
opleidingen  aan  de  Nederlandse  universiteiten,  voor  de  indologie  drie 
van  de  vier,  waaronder  de  Groningse.  Alle  zes  medewerkers  van  het  In- 
stituut  worden  direct  met  ontslag  bedreigd.  Het  schandelijke  cynisme 
van  universitaire  bestuurders,  die  eigen  belangen  menen  te  kunnen  vei- 
lig  stellen  door  die  van  collega’s  te  schaden,  draagt  verder  bij  tot  ver- 
slechtering  van  het  academisch  klimaat.  Jan  besluit  per  1  april  1986  ont¬ 
slag  te  nemen  en  de  mogelijkheid  tot  een  volledige  betrekking  als  psy¬ 
chiater  aan  de  van  Mesdagkliniek  te  aanvaarden.  De  Groningse  Facul- 
teit  der  Letteren  verliest  willens  en  wetens  een  van  haar  grootste  ge¬ 
leerden. 
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Het  möge  als  karakteristiek  gelden  voor  Jans  toewijding  en  geaard- 
heid  dat  hij,  niettegenstaande  deze  bittere  ervaring,  geen  moment  zijn 
wetenschappelijke  doelen  uit  het  oog  verliest.  Net  als  voorheen  werkt 
hij  door  aan  zijn  ‘Overzicht’  in  de  avonduren  en  weekeinden,  en  na  zijn 
pensioenering  in  1988  voor  het  eerst  full-time.  Persoonlijke  banden  met 
collega’s  blijven  hartelijk  als  vanouds  en  Jan  is  bereid  actief  deel  te  ne- 
men  aan  allerhande  activiteiten  die  uitgaan  van  het  nu  tot  een  vaste 
medewerker  gereduceerde  Instituut  voor  Indische  Talen  te  Groningen. 
Zo  blijft  hij  zieh  als  lid  van  de  redactie  inzetten  voor  de  in  1986  gestarte 
reeks  Groningen  Oriental  Studies,  en  zo  begeleidt  hij  regelmatig  Studen¬ 
ten  wier  interesse  ligt  op  het  gebied  van  de  Indische  geneeskunde. 

Deze  uitzonderlijke  wetenschappelijke  en  persoonlijke  kwaliteiten 
maken  dat  hij,  samen  met  zijn  Japanse  collega  Keiji  Yamada,  als  eerste 
de  ‘A.L.Basham  Medal’  in  ontvangst  mag  nemen,  uitgereikt  door  de  In¬ 
ternational  Association  for  the  Study  of  Traditional  Asian  Medicine  op 
haar  derde  internationale  congres  te  Bombay  in  januari  1990,  vanwege 
bijzondere  Verdiensten  voor  de  bestudering  van  de  Indische  genees¬ 
kunde.  Dit  wetenschappelijk  eerbetoon  betreft  zijn  gehele  werk.  Het  is 
in  het  bijzonder  van  belang  omdat  hiermee  erkenning  wordt  verleend 
aan  een  biologische  méthode  van  Äyurveda  onderzoek  waarin  een  dia- 
chrone  benadering  de  ontwikkeling  van  de  Indische  geneeskunde  in  een 
historisch  perspectief  plaatst.  Als  voorbeeld  van  de  vruchtbaarheid  van 
Jans  werkwijze  kan  zijn  ontdekking  gelden  dat  oorspronkelijk  een  ou- 
dere  of  afwijkende  theorie  niet  van  drie  (wind,  gal,  slijm)  maar  van  vier 
dosas  uitging,  waarin  bloed  als  vierde  ziekteveroorzakend  element 
gold.1 

De  reputatie  die  Jan  heeft  opgebouwd  vertaalt  zieh  in  vele  uitnodi- 
gingen  voor  gastcolleges  en  deelname  aan  wetenschappelijke  symposia 
die  hij,  voorzover  het  werk  aan  zijn  grote  boek  dit  toelaat,  aanvaardt. 
Het  voerde  hem  in  de  afgelopen  jaren  naar  bijvoorbeeld  Parijs,  Seattle, 
Tokio  en  Londen. 

Deze  bundel,  aangeboden  door  vrienden  en  collega’s,  is  een  bewijs 
te  meer  van  de  waarde  die  de  wereld  van  vakgenoten  hecht  aan  de  bij- 
drage  die  Jan  Meulenbeld  heeft  geleverd  aan  de  ontsluiting  van  de  ge- 


1  Enkele  geleerden  hebben  eerder  de  bijzondere  plaats  die  bloed  inneemt  in 
sommige  Indische  medische  teksten  opgemerkt,  maar  meestal  werd  gedacht  aan  Griekse 
invloed. 
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schiedenis  van  de  Indische  geneeskunst.  Möge  het  hem  vergund  zijn  nog 
vele  jaren  te  kunnen  werken  aan  de  grote  symfonie2  van  zijn  weten- 
schappelijk  oevre.3 


Voor  hen  die  altijd  gedacht  hebben  dat  ‘Wee  Heather  Sky  Baby5  de  naam  van 
een  modern  muziekwerk  is  zij  medegedeeld  dat  het  hier  gaat  om  een  Pers  die  dagelijks 
op  Jans  bureau  gezeten  toezicht  hield  op  de  voortgang  van  zijn  proefschrift. 

«3  # 

Met  dank  aan  Mevr.  JA.H.  Meulenbeld-Zwaan,  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Ensink  en  Dr.  R.P. 
Das  voor  het  verstrekken  van  informatie  betreffende  het  leven  en  werk  van  Jan  Meu- 
lenbeld. 
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Translation* 

If  we  try  to  discover  a  leitmotif  in  Gerrit  Jan  Meulenbeld’s  intellec¬ 
tual  versatility,  it  is  the  medium  of  language  in  which  this  versatility 
finds  its  expression.  Love  of  nature  is  the  theme  in  which  this  motif  is 
developed.  Among  his  colleagues,  whether  psychiatrists  or  Indologists, 
there  can  be  few  who  possess  such  extensive  knowledge  of  flora  as  Jan 
Meulenbeld. 

Born  in  1928  as  the  son  of  a  coal  merchant  in  the  Dutch  village  of 
Borne,  Jan  began  already  at  a  young  age  making  a  natural  history  col¬ 
lection  of  plants  and  rocks.  His  remarkable  talents  did  not  remain  unno¬ 
ticed  and  he  was  enabled  to  attend  the  Christian  Grammar  School  at 
Almelo,  where  in  1946  he  passed  the  final  examinations  with  flying  co¬ 
lours,  majoring  in  sciences  and  classical  studies. 

Jan  decided  to  study  medicine  in  Utrecht.  Apart  from  his  medical 
courses  the  university  provided  many  opportunities  for  Jan  to  develop 
his  interest  in  foreign  languages.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  led  him  to 
attend  lectures  on  Russian,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  Avestan,  and  finally  to 
take  up  Sanskrit.  In  Professor  Jan  Gonda  he  found  a  teacher  who  from 
the  first  moment  recognised  Jan’s  ability  and  valued  his  diligence  and 
work  discipline.  In  1951  Jan  obtained  his  first  medical  degree.  While 
studying  for  the  final  examination  in  medicine  he  continued  regularly  to 
attend  the  lectures  on  Sanskrit  and  the  cultural  history  of  India  held  at 
the  Oriental  Institute,  which  was  at  that  time  situated  in  the  Muntstraat 
in  Utrecht.  Never  did  his  study  of  medical  textbooks  during  the  breaks 
between  lectures  prevent  him  from  concentrating  on  Gonda’s  lectures. 
In  order  to  fit  in  the  study  of  Sanskrit  in  the  budding  doctor’s  crowded 
timetable  special  lecture  times  were  arranged. 

On  qualifying  as  a  medical  practitioner  in  1954  Jan  decided  to  spe¬ 
cialise  in  psychiatry,  a  branch  of  medical  science  involving  both  natural 
sciences  and  the  humanities  and  one  in  which  language  plays  a  signifi¬ 
cant  role.  The  analysis  of  language  structures  gave  him  access  not  only 
to  Sanskrit  texts  but  also  to  the  mind  of  the  psychotic  patient.  During 
his  period  of  specialisation  Jan  worked  in  various  hospitals  in  and 
around  Rotterdam,  in  particular  in  the  Delta  Hospital  in  Poortugal, 


*  The  editors  wish  to  thank  Prof.  Dr.  Barend  Jan  Terwiel  (Hamburg)  for  his  kind 
assistance. 
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where  after  his  registration  as  a  specialist  in  1961  he  stayed  on  as  psy¬ 
chiatrist  and  head  of  department.  It  was  psychiatry  too  that  first  brought 
him  into  direct  contact  with  India.  Jan  volunteered  to  accompany  on 
their  return  to  their  country  of  origin  foreign  sailors  who  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Delta  Hospital  with  psychic  disturbances.  This  brought 
him  twice  to  India,  where  on  completion  of  his  medical  mission  he  re¬ 
mained  for  some  time  pursuing  research. 

For  a  while  it  looked  as  though  Jan’s  part-time  social  work  for  va¬ 
rious  institutions  such  as  the  Child  Protection  Board  would  prevent  him 
from  continuing  his  Indological  studies  until  in  1968,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  conferring  of  a  doctorate  upon  one  of  his  friends,  Gonda  led  him 
back  to  the  field  of  Indology.  They  agreed  on  a  topic  for  a  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation.  There  followed  six  years  of  tremendous  work.  Jan  broadened 
his  Indological  knowledge  by  studying  Dravidian  languages  (Tamil  with 
Dr.  K.V.  Zvelebil,  Telugu  with  Dr.  P.  Gaeffke),  Indian  philosophy  and 
Tibetan  (with  Dr.  T.E.  Vetter)  —  subjects  that  were  all  taught  in  Ut¬ 
recht  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventies  at  the  Institute  of  Oriental  Lan¬ 
guages  in  Nobelstraat  that  had  meantime  become  renowned.  Early  in 
the  morning  before  and  late  in  the  evening  after  a  day’s  psychiatric 
work,  assisted  by  his  wife  Hannie,  who  took  upon  herself  the  task  of 
typing  and  retyping  his  steadily  growing  manuscript,  Jan  prepared  a 
dissertation  of  exceptional  quality  and  size,  The  Mädhavanidäna  and  its 
Chief  Commentary,  for  which  he  received  his  doctorate  on  Friday,  3  May 
1974  —  Gonda  having  awarded  him  the  predicate  "cum  laude".  In  a 
somewhat  dry,  compact  style  he  had  attained  a  perfect  synthesis  of  Indo¬ 
logical,  medical,  and  botanical  science  —  a  manual  not  only  for  those  in¬ 
terested  in  medical  science  but  also  a  vade-mecum  for  all  Sanskritists 
confronted  with  technical  medical  terms  and  names  pertaining  to  Indian 
flora  and  fauna. 

Immediately  after  obtaining  his  doctorate  Jan  plunged  into  a  new 
major  undertaking,  a  historical  survey  of  Sanskrit  medical  literature  and 
a  systematic  description  of  Äyurvedic  science.  These  projects,  originally 
conceived  as  fascicles  forming  part  of  the  series  A  History  of  Indian 
Literature  and  Handbuch  der  Orientalistik ,  both  under  the  editorship  of 
Gonda,  have  fully  occupied  him  to  the  present  day  insofar  as  his  medi¬ 
cal  duties  have  allowed  him.  In  his  survey  Jan  does  not  limit  himself  to 
taking  account  of  the  published  editions,  but  he  also  deals  —  and  in 
doing  so  he  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  the  History  of  Indian  Literature  — 
with  medical  and  related  texts  that  have  not  yet  been  exploited  and  are 
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available  only  in  manuscript  form.  When  in  1985  at  an  International 
Workshop  on  the  Study  of  Indian  Medicine  in  London  the  preliminary 
version  of  the  first  part  of  his  ‘Survey’  was  made  available  for  inspec¬ 
tion,  it  caused  among  those  present  nothing  less  than  a  minor  sensation 
and  in  order  to  correct  or  supplement  their  own  data  many  used  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  consulting  this  manuscript,  which  already  surpassed  in  size 
his  Mädhavanidäna  dissertation.  Since  1979  a  stream  of  smaller  publica¬ 
tions  has  formed  the  by-product  of  his  work  on  this  magnum  opus, 
which  is  now  nearing  completion. 

In  1978  Jan  had  an  opportunity  to  find  a  better  balance  between 
his  medical  and  his  Indological  activities.  Even  though  this  change  invol¬ 
ved  a  considerable  financial  sacrifice,  Jan  accepted  as  of  September  a 
half-time  appointment  as  Vetenschappehjk  hoofdmedewerker’  (associ¬ 
ate  professor)  at  the  Groningen  State  University  and  was  simultaneously 
appointed  as  psychiatrist  at  the  Dr.  S.  van  Mesdag  Clinic  in  the  same 
city.  The  Meulenbeld  family  settled  in  Bedum,  a  village  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Groningen. 

Jan  managed  exceptionally  well  to  combine  with  his  university  du¬ 
ties  his  tasks  at  the  van  Mesdag  Clinic,  which  were  very  onerous,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  emotional  level.  When  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Ensink,  Chairman  of  the 
Institute  of  the  Languages  and  Cultures  of  South  Asia,  became  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Jan  immediately  took  over  a  number  of  his  lectures. 
The  programme  included  such  widely  differing  subjects  as  Epic  Sanskrit, 
Dharmasästra,  Prakrit  kävya ,  and  a  tutorial  on  Ayurveda.  This  tutorial 
was  attended  by  a  very  diverse  group  of  students,  each  knowledgeable 
after  his  own  fashion,  and  every  Friday  evening  at  six  o’clock  they  were 
the  last  to  be  shown  the  door  by  the  porter  at  the  Faculty  Building  on 
Grote  Kruisstraat.  The  intellectual  stimulus  resulting  from  Jan’s  pre¬ 
sence  in  the  Groningen  Institute,  which  manifested  itself  especially  in 
the  formation  of  a  much  talked  about  circle,  in  which  a  psychological 
approach  to  Indian  mythology  was  discussed,  also  came  to  be  of  benefit 
to  himself.  His  daily  contact  with  young,  rapidly  developing  people  at 
the  university  compensated  him  for  his  occupation  with  deeply  distur¬ 
bed,  very  slowly  developing  or  even  stagnant  patients;  it  enabled  him 
more  easily  to  endure  the  stress  and  strife  in  the  van  Mesdag  Clinic. 

Jan  received  international  recognition  when  at  a  conference  held  in 
Canberra  in  1979  he  was  appointed  committee  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  for  the  Study  of  Traditional  Asian  Medicine 
(IASTAM).  Five  years  later,  as  ‘chairman  of  the  Programme  Commit- 
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tee’,  he  himself  was  responsible  for  the  programme  of  the  second  inter¬ 
national  conference  of  IASTAM  in  Surabaya  (1984).  As  a  result  of  these 
international  contacts  he  became  convinced  that,  given  the  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  research  workers  and  the  vast  size  of  the  field  of  traditional 
Indian  medicine,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  scientific  priorities.  Thus 
arose  the  plan  to  make  this  question  itself  the  subject  of  a  conference. 
In  October  1983  the  International  Workshop  on  Priorities  in  the  Study 
of  Indian  Medicine  was  held  in  Groningen.  Altogether  nineteen  scholars 
took  part  in  it.  Here  the  initiative  was  formed  to  found  the  European 
Äyurvedic  Society  and  Jan  became  its  first  president. 

However  much  Jan  contributed  to  enhancing  the  international  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  Groningen  Institute  of  Indian  Languages  and  Cultures  he  was 
unable  to  disperse  the  dark  clouds  gathering  over  it.  The  ‘Workshop  on 
Priorities’  took  place  against  the  steadily  darkening  backdrop  of  an  aca¬ 
demic  war  instigated  by  the  Minister  of  Education  that  brought  shame 
upon  all  parties.  This  was  the  so-called  ‘Taakverdeling  en  Concentratie 
(TVC)’  (Division  of  Tasks  and  Concentration),  to  which  Dutch  univer¬ 
sities  were  subjected.  Seldom  has  a  Dutch  government  so  openly  taken 
the  side  of  short-sighted  anti-intellectualism  and  seldom  has  a  simple 
money-saving  operation  been  defended  with  such  hypocrisy  by  Den 
Haag.  On  the  pretext  of  raising  scientific  quality  and  productivity,  the 
TVC  operation  ended  up  by  closing  a  large  number  of  institutes  at 
Dutch  universities,  including  three  out  of  the  four  Indological  depart¬ 
ments,  one  of  them  being  that  in  Groningen.  All  six  members  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  were  directly  threatened  with  dismissal.  The  disgraceful  cynicism 
of  the  university’s  governors,  who  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  careers 
of  colleagues  in  the  hope  of  safeguarding  their  own  position,  further 
contributed  to  the  deterioration  of  the  academic  climate.  Jan  decided  to 
resign  as  from  1  April  1986  and  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  full  post  as  psy¬ 
chiatrist  at  the  van  Mesdag  Clinic.  The  Groningen  Faculty  of  Arts  wil¬ 
fully  and  knowingly  lost  one  of  its  greatest  scholars. 

It  is  typical  of  Jan’s  devotion  and  disposition  that  despite  this  bitter 
experience  he  did  not  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  his  scholarly  goals. 
Just  as  before  he  worked  in  the  evenings  and  on  the  weekend  at  his 
‘Survey’,  and  after  his  retirement  in  1988  he  began  for  the  first  time  to 
do  so  on  a  full-time  basis.  Personal  ties  with  colleagues  remained  warm 
as  before  and  Jan  willingly  kept  participating  in  the  various  activities  of 
the  Groningen  Institute  of  Indian  Languages,  reduced  to  a  single  perma¬ 
nent  member  of  staff.  Thus  he  remains  active  as  member  of  the  edito- 
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rial  board  of  a  publication  series  begun  in  1986:  Groningen  Oriental 
Studies ,  and  similarly  he  regularly  supervises  students  interested  in  the 
field  of  Indian  medicine. 

It  was  on  account  of  these  exceptional  scholarly  and  personal  quali¬ 
ties  that  he  became  the  recipient,  together  with  his  Japanese  colleague 
Keiji  Yamada,  of  the  first  A.L.  Basham  medal,  which  was  presented  for 
special  merit  in  the  study  of  Indian  medicine  by  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Study  of  Traditional  Asian  Medicine  during  the  third 
international  congress  in  Bombay  in  January  1990.  This  scientific  honour 
refers  to  his  whole  work.  It  is  of  particular  significance  because  it  entails 
recognition  of  a  philological  method  of  Ayurvedic  research  in  which  a 
diachronic  approach  places  the  development  of  Indian  medicine  in  a 
historical  perspective.  As  an  example  of  the  fruitfulness  of  Jan’s  method 
we  may  mention  his  discovery  that  originally  an  older  or  divergent 
theory  wa 5  based  not  on  three  (wind,  bile,  phlegm),  but  on  four  dosas, 
whereby  blood  was  reckoned  as  the  fourth  disease-causing  element.1 

The  reputation  established  by  Jan  leads  to  numerous  invitations  to 
hold  guest  lectures  and  to  participate  in  scientific  symposia,  invitation 
that  he  accepts  to  the  extent  that  work  on  his  great  survey  allows.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  this  has  led  him,  for  example,  to  Paris,  Seattle,  Tokyo,  and 
London. 

This  volume,  presented  by  friends  and  colleagues,  is  one  more 
proof  of  how  much  his  fellow  research  workers  value  the  contribution 
that  Jan  Meulenbeld  has  made  to  unveiling  the  history  of  Indian  medi¬ 
cine.  May  he  be  able  to  work  for  many  more  years  on  the  great  sym¬ 
phony2  of  his  learned  writings.3 * 


1  The  peculiar  position  of  blood  in  some  Indian  medical  works  has  been  cursorily 
mentioned  by  a  few  other  scholars  too,  but  as  a  rule  as  being  a  new  development  due 
to  Greek  influence. 

2  For  those  who  have  always  thought  that  ‘Wee  Heather  Sky  Baby5  is  the  name  of 
a  modern  musical  composition  I  would  like  to  state  that  this  concerns  a  Persian  cat, 
who,  seated  on  Jan’s  desk,  daily  watched  the  progress  of  his  dissertation. 

3  I  thank  Ms.  JA.H.  Meulenbeld-Zwaan,  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Ensink,  and  Dr.  R.P.  Das 

for  providing  information  on  the  life  and  work  of  Jan  Meulenbeld. 
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À  la  recherche  des  trésors  souterrains* 


Nalini  Balbir 


Comme  la  botanique  est,  en  Inde,  avant  tout  au  service  de  la  phar¬ 
macopée,  la  connaissance  de  la  phytonymie  repose,  pour  une  large  part, 
sur  les  travaux  des  spécialistes  de  Y ayurvéda.  C’est  ainsi  qu’on  doit  à  M. 
G.J.  Meulenbeld  au  moins  deux  listes,  fort  utiles,  de  plantes  médici¬ 
nales  accompagnées,  le  cas  échéant,  d’identifications  toujours  pru¬ 
dentes,* 1  sans  parler  de  diverses  observations  ou  suggestions  rencontrées 
au  fil  des  pages  du  Mädhavanidäna  traduit  et  annoté  par  lui. 

Mais  on  a  peu  noté  que  la  connaissance  du  monde  végétal  a  pu 
également  être  utilisée  à  des  fins  toutes  matérielles  et  mise,  en  quelque 
sorte,  au  service  de  Yartha  pour  la  recherche  des  trésors  que  recèle  la 
terre  (vasumdharä).  Tel  sera  le  thème  de  ces  pages,  écrites  en  français, 
en  hommage  à  un  savant  pour  qui  notre  langue  n’a  pas  de  secret. 

1.  Dans  l’Inde  des  contes,  les  chasseurs  de  trésors  disposent  de  diffé¬ 
rents  moyens  pour  parvenir  à  leurs  fins.  Ils  pourront,  la  chance  aidant, 
les  découvrir  inopinément.2  Si  leurs  mérites  sont  nombreux  et  si  leur 
karman  le  veut,  ils  seront  conduits  sans  effort  à  l’emplacement  appro¬ 
prié  ou  bénéficieront  d’une  indication  que  leur  aura  fournie  une  divinité 
bienveillante.3  S’ils  ont  eu  l’occasion  de  fréquenter  des  yogin  de  tout 
poil,  ils  utiliseront  peut-être  la  pâte,  la  racine  ou  le  collyre  magique  que 
ces  maîtres  leur  auront  remis  pour  prix  de  leurs  bons  et  loyaux  services, 
et  réussiront  s’ils  n’ont  pas  eu  affaire  à  un  charlatan.4  S’ils  sont  livrés  à 


*  Je  remercie  M.  A.  Ro§u  qui  m’a  fait  d’utiles  remarques.  —  La  liste  des  abrévia¬ 
tions  les  plus  fréquentes  figure  à  la  fm  de  l’article.  —  Dans  le  cas  de  textes  en  prose  ou 
de  textes  mixtes  (prose/vers),  les  références  sont  aux  pages  et  aux  lignes  des  textes. 
*  après  un  nombre  indique  un  passage  en  vers. 

1  ‘Sanskrit  names  of  plants  and  their  botanical  equivalents’:  Appendice  4  (p.520- 
611)  dans  The  Mädhavanidäna  and  its  Chief  Commentary.  Chapters  1-10.  Introduction, 
Translation  and  Notes.  Leiden  1974;  ‘G.J.  Meulenbeld’s  Additions  to  his  "Sanskrit  Names 
of  Plants  and  their  Botanical  Equivalents'”:  Appendice  1  (p.425-465)  dans  Das. 

2  Ex.  KSS  7.1.37sqq.  ( Ocean  III,  p.157-158). 

3  Ex.  Pancatantra  1.20  (Dustabuddhi  et  Päpabuddhi);  KSS  4.3.37sqq.  ( Ocean  II, 
p.159-160);  etc. 

4  Ex.  Pancatantra  V.3  (siddhi-varti),  et,  plus  tard,  Kathäratnäkara  de  Hemavijaya 
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eux-mêmes,  rien  n’est  pourtant  perdu,  —  pourvu  qu’ils  sachent  regarder 
autour  d’eux.  La  végétation  viendra  en  aide  à  ceux  qui  se  montreront 
capables  d’interpréter  ses  signes.  Car,  comme  l’écrit  Dandin  (antérieur 
au  VIIe  s.),  il  y  a  des  ‘arbres  qui  indiquent  la  présence  de  divers  trésors 
au-dessous  d’eux’  (...  vividha-nidhi-sücakänäm  mahiruhänäm  adho  niksip- 
tân  vasu-pürnân  kalasân  siddhànjanena  jnätvä  ...)* * * * 5.  La  croyance  est 
tenace: 

nidhis  taru-vikârena  ...  spastam  äkhyäyate  loke 
‘Une  transformation  (quelconque)  dans  un  arbre  indique 
clairement  la  présence  d’un  trésor  ...  tout  le  monde  le  dit’, 
note  encore  une  strophe  d’allure  proverbiale  citée  par  Bâna  (milieu  du 
VIIe  s.)  dans  le  Harsacarita .6  La  glose  de  Sankara,  le  commentateur  de 
ce  kâvya,  montre  que  le  lien  de  cause  à  effet  est  réversible:  le  com¬ 
portement  de  l’arbre  permet  de  conclure  à  la  présence  d’un  trésor;  in¬ 
versement,  la  présence  du  trésor  influe  sur  le  comportement  des  diffé¬ 
rentes  parties  de  l’arbre: 

yatràdho  nidhis,  tatra  parinâhôdgatàdhomukha-sâkhâ-mülàdi- 
bhâjo  vrksâ  bhavanti 

‘Là  où  il  y  a,  en-dessous,  un  trésor,  les  arbres  se  mettent  à 
avoir  des  branches  qui  surgissent  du  tour  de  l’arbre,  des  ra¬ 
cines  dirigées  vers  le  bas  (?),7  etc.’ 

Dans  le  Harsacarita  toujours,  Bâna  confirme  l’attirance  (presque  magné¬ 
tique)  de  l’arbre  pour  le  trésor  enfoui  dans  son  sous-sol  et  l’inclinaison 
de  ses  surgeons  qui  en  est  la  manifestation;  au  surgeon  de  l’arbre  aux 
trésors  il  compare  l’attitude  de  l’homme  avide  d’argent  ainsi  décrit: 


(XVIe-XVIIe  s.):  n°  51  (trad.  J.  HERTEL,  München  1920,  voll,  p.l51sqq.)  (racine  ma¬ 

gique);  Dasakumäracarita  (éd.  M.R.  Kale,  Delhi  41966),  Pürvapîthikâ  4,  p.36  ( siddhan - 

jana );  etc.  —  Sur  varti  (que  Lancereau  traduit  à  tort  par  ‘boule’)  et  anjana,  voir  infra 

§  3.1  (n.42). 

5  Dasakumaracarita  (éd.  Kale),  Pürvapîthikâ  4,  p.36. 

6  Livre  4,  strophe  3  (éd.  P.V.  Kane.  Delhi  21965,  p.4).  La  traduction  de  E.B. 
Cowell  et  F.W.  Thomas  (London  1897,  p.106):  ‘By  misshapen  trees  a  treasure  ...  is 
clearly  in  the  world  revealed’  pour  taru-vikârena,  me  paraît  excessive. 

Cette  traduction  a  pour  elle  de  respecter  la  grammaire,  qui  exige  normalement 
que  chaque  substantif  soit  respectivement  mis  en  rapport  avec  un  qualificatif 
( yathâsânkhya]  AiGr  11,1,  p.169-170,  §  73;  H.  BRINKHAUS,  ‘Yathäsamkhya  und  versus 
rapportati’:  Studien  zur  Indologie  und  Iranistik  7.1981,  p.21-70),  mais  le  texte  est  curieux; 
ce  sont  généralement  les  branches  qui  sont  dirigées  vers  le  bas  en  pareil  cas. 
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nidhi-pâdapa-prarohasyêva  dravinâbhilâsâd  adhomukhï-bha- 
vatah .8 

La  littérature  jaina  n’est  pas  en  reste,  comme  le  montrent  les  deux 
épisodes  suivants  relatés  dans  le  troisième  livre  de  la  Samaräiccakahä 
(  =  SK),  roman  de  Haribhadra  ( VIH6  s.),  ou  dans  le  remake  sanskrit  en 
anustubh  dû  à  Pradyumnasüri  (XIIIe  s.).9 

(i)  ‘Je  me  rendis  au  Mont  Laksmî,  tout  proche  de  [ma]  ville. 
Voilà  que,  dans  un  coin,  je  remarquai  un  cocotier  (pk.  nâlierî, 
sk.  nâliken :  Cocos  nucifera  Linn.)10:  la  masse  de  son  feuillage 
était  bien  brillante  et  ses  longs  surgeons  (dharâ(pa)vitthadïha- 
pâyago)n  avaient  pénétré  dans  la  terre.  Sa  vue  excita  ma 
curiosité:  "Eh  bien!  C’est  étonnant  que  le  surgeon  d’un  arbre 
d’une  taille  pareille  soit  descendu  aussi  bas  et  ait  pénétré  dans 
la  terre  ( eddaha-mettassa  päyavassa  eddaha-mettäo  vibhâgâo 
oyariüna  pâyao  dharanim  pavittho ,  SK  138.  11-12).  H  doit  sûre¬ 
ment  y  avoir  une  raison."’ 

Torturé  par  la  convoitise  (lobha),  le  même  personnage  était  déjà  venu 
sur  ces  lieux  dans  l’une  de  ses  existences  antérieures,  comme  le  lui 
révèle  un  moine: 

(ii)  ‘L’endroit  étant  très  feuillu,  tu  t’y  reposas  un  moment.  Et 
voilà  que  tu  remarquas  un  surgeon  de  pomâda  qui  sortait  à 
cet  endroit.12  Très  excité,  tu  dis:  "Mangalaka,  il  doit  y  avoir 


8  Harsacarita,  livre  7  (éd.  Kane,  p.65);  trad.  COWELL— THOMAS,  p.220:  ‘downbent 
through  greed  of  wealth,  like  a  tree  branch  over  a  treasure’. 

9  Haribhadra,  Samarâicca  Kaha.  A  Jaina  Prakrta  Work.  Ed.  by  H.  JACOBI. 
Volume  I.  Text  and  Introduction.  Calcutta  1926  (Bibliotheca  Indica  169)  et 
Cândraçacchïya-énmat-Pradyumnasüri-viracitamÉri-samk$epa-Samarâdityacaritam, publié 
par  le  Sri  Jinasäsana  Ärädhanä  Trust.  Bombay  Vira  samvat  2514,  3.44sqq.  et  3.96sqq. 
L’édition  de  JACOBI  (Ahmedabad  1906)  est  actuellement  difficile  à  trouver.  Le  ‘sanskrit 
jaina’  de  ce  texte  a  fait  l’objet  d’observations  souvent  utiles  dues  à  E.D.  Külkarni,  ‘The 
language  of  Samarâdityasamksepa  of  Pradyumnasüri’:  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of 
the  All-India  Oriental  Conference,  XXth  Session  Bhubaneshwar  Oct.  1959.  Vol.II,  Part  I. 
Ed.  by  V.  Raghavan.  Poona  1961,  p.241-253.  —  On  peut  lire  un  autre  épisode 
comparable  dans  l’UK  957.4*sqq. 

10  Les  doublets,  dus  aux  échanges  faciles  entre  /  et  r,  sont  nombreux  en  sanskrit 
(DAS,  p.124),  comme  en  prakrit  (PSM,  s.v.  nâliera  et  nâriera). 

11  Voir  infra  §  3.3.1.  sur  pk.  pâya(g)a. 

12  Dittho  ...  pomâda-jjhâdayassa  imammi  paese  viniggao  pâyao  (SK  144.11-12). 
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ici  beaucoup  d’argent  (ettha  paese  kenai  davina-jäena  hoyav- 
vam,  144.13)."  —  "Regardons",  proposa-t-il.  —  "Laisse  cela",  ré¬ 
pondis-tu.  "Je  disais  cela  par  simple  curiosité,  non  par  désir 
d’argent."  —  "Mais  je  suis  encore  plus  curieux",  dit  Mangalaka. 
"Regardons  pour  en  avoir  le  coeur  net."  Et,  malgré  tes  réti¬ 
cences,  il  se  mit  à  creuser  avec  une  pique  comme  ceci  {tahâ- 
vihena  tikkha-sâra-katthena  khanium,  144.17),  et,  dans  un  tout 
petit  coin,  il  aperçut  le  col  d’un  vase  ( kalasa-kanthao ).’ 

On  l’aura  remarqué:  les  signes  peuvent  être  divers.  Dans  le  second  cas, 
il  s’agit  d’un  surgeon  de  l’arbre  qui  semble  provenir  du  sous-sol.  C’est 
cette  singularité  qui  attire  l’œil  du  jeune  homme. 

C’est  encore  une  déduction  fondée  sur  la  connaissance  de  la  flore 
qui,  dans  un  récit  du  Kathäsaritsägara  (6.7.133sqq.),  permet  à  l’habile  roi 
Prasenajit  de  démasquer  le  voleur  du  trésor  enterré  par  un  brahmane: 
‘Brahmane,  lui  demande-t-il,  y  a-t-il,  sur  le  terrain  où  tu  as  en¬ 
fouis  les  dinars,  un  signe  de  reconnaissance  quelconque  ( upa - 
laksanam,  6.7. 144)?’13  —  ‘Il  y  a.  Sire,  un  petit  arbre  (ksudrah 
pädapah)  dans  la  forêt.  L’argent  y  a  été  enterré,  à  son  pied 
(145).’ 

Cette  simple  indication  suffit  pour  donner  au  roi  l’assurance  qu’il  sera 
capable  de  retrouver  le  trésor  perdu.  Usant  d’un  stratagème,  il  feint  un 
mal  de  tête,  convoque  tous  les  médecins  de  la  ville,  et  procède  à  un  in¬ 
terrogatoire  individuel,  systématique  et  privé  de  chacun.  Apprenant  que 
l’un  d’eux  a  pour  patient  un  marchand  qu’il  soigne  depuis  deux  jours 
avec  de  la  nägabalä 14,  le  roi  se  rend  auprès  de  lui;  la  plante,  lui  est-il 
expliqué,  a  été  apportée  par  le  domestique  du  marchand.  Il  n’en  faut 


Dans  le  Samarädityasamksepa  (3.96),  l’arbre  est  appelé  prapunäfa.  Les  deux  termes 
semblent  désigner  une  même  réalité,  la  légumineuse  Cassia  tora  Linn.  (sk.  cakramarda, 
edagaja  ou  prapunnäda ),  sous-famille  des  Césalpiniées  (ou  Césalpiniacées);  voir  PSM, 
s.v.  pomäda,  paumâda  et  pâmâda,  MW,  s.v.  padmâta  et  prapunäta,  CDIAL  8689. 

La  phrase  est  impersonnelle.  La  traduction  par  ‘...do  you  know  of  any  marks  by 
which  you  can  recognise  the  place  where  you  buried  your  dinärsT  ( Ocean  III,  p.119)  est 
fâcheuse  et  nuit  à  l’intelligence  du  récit.  MEHLIG,  en  revanche,  traduit  avec  raison:  ‘O 
Brahmane,  gibt  es  denn  an  der  Stelle,  wo  du  die  Dinare  vergraben  hast,  nicht  irgendein 
Merkmal?’  (vol.l,  p.463). 

14  Appartenant  au  groupe  des  cinq  végétaux  dit  baläpancaka,  que  certains 
rattachent  au  genre  Sida,  le  phytonyme  nägabalä  est  difficile  à  identifier  avec  précision, 
car  les  possibilités  sont  multiples:  cf.  Das,  p.288;461  (Appendice  dû  à  M.  Meulenbeld). 
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pas  plus  à  Prasenajit  pour  être  sûr  de  tenir  le  coupable  et  lui  faire 
rendre  gorge  sans  mot  dire.  La  raison? 

‘Il  sait  que  cette  plante  médicinale  vient  dans  ce  type  de 
milieu. 

On  est  en  droit  de  trouver  la  formulation  un  peu  trop  vague.  On  aurait 
souhaité  connaître  l’espèce  précise  de  l’arbre  au  pied  duquel  croît  de 
préférence  la  ru  ;  à  moins  que  sa  croissance  ne  soit  favorisée  précisément 
par  la  présence  du  trésor  enfoui  dans  le  sous-sol.  Mais,  telle  quelle, 
l’allusion,  ajoutée  aux  passages  précités,  suggère  qu’il  a  dû  exister  un 
savoir  —  on  n’ose  dire  une  ‘science’  —  de  la  chasse  au  trésor,  ou  plus 
largement  de  l’exploration  des  richesses  du  sous-sol,  que  semblent  maî¬ 
triser  les  personnages  rencontrés;  bref,  un  savoir  de  l’invisible  (le  monde 
souterrain)  fondé  sur  le  visible  (l’environnement  écologique). 

2.  Or  le  vieil-  et  le  moyen-indien  connaissent  au  moins  deux  termes 
techniques  relatifs  à  ce  canton  du  savoir  et  à  ses  spécialistes:  nidhi-vâda, 
°vâdin  et  khanya-vâda,  °vâdin  (désormais:  ru-v.  et  kh.-v.),  sans  compter 
les  équivalents  par  substitution  (nidhâna  au  lieu  de  nidhi  etc.).  Les 
dictionnaires  usuels  rendent  insuffisamment  compte  de  leur  vitalité,16 
mais  des  sondages  opérés  dans  la  littérature  narrative  montrent  qu’elle 
est  réelle. 

2.1.  La  lecture  du  KSS  6.8.69sqq.  conduirait  à  penser  que  les  deux 
termes  sont  tout  à  fait  synonymes:  d’abord  appelés  khanya-vädin  (6.8.69 
et  73),  les  mêmes  personnages  sont,  une  strophe  plus  loin,  qualifiés  de 
nidhâna-vâdin.  Ailleurs,  on  rencontre  une  juxtaposition  comparable  dans 


15  Jânann  oçadhim  tâm  tad-udbhavâm  (157):  ‘knowing  that  that  simple  grew  in 
such  spots’  ( Ocean  III,  p.120);  ‘denn  er  wußte,  daß  dieses  Heilkraut  an  solchen  Plätzen 
wächst’  (Mehlig,  voll,  p.464). 

16  Les  dictionnaires  d’APTE  et  MONlER-WlLLIAMS  et  les  Nachträge  du  dictionnaire 
de  St.  Petersburg  ne  donnent  qu’une  seule  référence  (à  la  Kâdamban,  infra)  pour  nidhi- 
vâda.  Khanya-vädin  ne  figure  que  dans  les  Nachträge,  avec  une  seule  référence  (infra), 
et  dans  le  Buddhist  Hybrid  Sanskrit  Dictionary  (infra).  Le  PSM,  quant  à  lui,  ne  connaît 
aucun  des  équivalents  prakrits  de  ces  termes.  Aux  références  que  j’ai  pu  trouver  au 
cours  de  lectures  chanceuses,  s’ajoutent,  pour  kh.-v.,  celles  des  dictionnaires  sanskrit  et 
prakrit  en  cours  d’élaboration  à  Poona,  que  leurs  responsables  respectifs  actuels,  MM. 
les  Professeurs  S.D.  JOSHI  (Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  of  Sanskrit  on  Historical  Principles) 
et  A.M.  GHATAGE  (A  Comprehensive  Critical  Dictionary  of  Prakrits)  ont  eu  l’extrême 
amabilité  de  me  communiquer.  Qu’ils  en  soient  tous  deux  vivement  remerciés. 
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une  hyperbole  d’allure  poétique:  à  Pratisthäna,  dont  la  beauté  et  la 
richesse  sont  décrites  à  profusion,  ‘les  demeures  regorgent  à  tel  point  de 
quantités  innombrables  de  trésors  que  le  kh.-v.  est  tombé  en  désué¬ 
tude’.17  En  fait,  il  est  facile  de  voir  que  les  n.-v.  constituent  un  sous- 
groupe  inclus  dans  l’ensemble  formé  par  les  kh.-v.  Les  compétences  de 
ces  derniers  s’étendent,  comme  leur  nom  l’indique,  à  tout  ce  qui  se 
trouve  enfoui  (dans  la  terre),  khanya  étant  à  analyser  dans  ce  composé 
comme  krtya  affaibli  à  sens  simplement  passif,  équivalent  d’un  banal 
nom  abstrait  (cf.,  de  même  type,  geya-jha\  etc.).18  Que  l’on  suppose  un 
agent  (humain)  déterminé,  à  qui  imputer  le  fait  d’avoir  creusé,  et  on 
aura,  pour  kh.-v.,  le  sens  de  ‘chasseur  de  trésor’  (litt,  ‘spécialiste  en 
objets  enfouis  [par  X]’)  et,  donc,  une  interchangeabilité  facile  avec  n.-v. 
Que  l’on  considère  simplement  le  résultat  d’un  enfouissement  naturel 
(ou  effectué  par  un  agent  surnaturel:  dieu,  nâga,  etc.,  infra  §  4),  et  on 
aura,  parmi  les  spécialisations  sémantiques,  celle  de  ‘minéralogiste’  (re¬ 
tenue  par  exemple  dans  les  Nachträge  ou  le  Buddhist  Hybrid  Sanskrit 
Dictionary).  Tout  en  témoignant  de  ces  hésitations,  l’interprétation  tibé¬ 
taine  de  kh.-vâdin  attesté  dans  la  Mahâvyutpatti  (IXe  s.)  semble  donner 
la  préférence  au  premier  sens,  puisque  le  mot  y  est  rendu  par  gter(- 
ba-)lta-çes-pa}9  Or  gter  est,  couramment,  le  terme  qui  sert  à  traduire 
sk.  nidhi,  nidhâna  ou  kosa 20  (‘mine’  se  disant  gter-kha).  L’ensemble,  sig- 


Sahkranta-nidhana-kotibhir  bhavanaih pralinah  khanya-vadah:  Soddhala,  Udaya- 
sundankathâ  (XIe  s.).  With  introduction  etc.  ...  by  C.D.  DALAL  and  ...  E.  KRISHNAMA- 
CHARYA.  Baroda  1920  (GOS  11),  21.23.  Le  terme  revient  lorsqu’il  s’agit  de  décrire  la 
vaillance  d’un  ministre:  ‘il  savait  déterrer  les  racines  des  bambous  que  sont  les  ennemis’ 
(khanyavâdi  vairi-vamsa-mülasya,  24.22).  Cet  emploi  métaphorique,  typique  d’un  style  re¬ 
cherché,  repose  plutôt  sur  le  sens  concret  ( /khan  +  mülam )  que  sur  la  valeur  technique 
ici  étudiée  (/khan  +  nidhi,  etc.). 

IR» 

Il  existe,  de  la  racine  Jkhan,  plusieurs  formes  d’adjectif  verbal:  khanya, 
khananïya,  kheya  (W.D.  WHITNEY,  Roots;  AiGr  11,2,  p.793  et  798;  Pànini  3.1.123).  Mais 
khânya  n’est  guère  attesté  que  dans  un  passage  (obscur)  de  la  Taittinya-samhitâ  (AiGr 
11,2,  p.791)  ou,  tardivement,  dans  la  Smrticandrikâ  (IV.555.20)  et  le  NP  (infra,  §  3.1).  Sur 
l’affaiblissement  sémantique  des  krtya  et  leur  évolution  en  nom  d’action:  AiGr  11,2,  p.801 
et  L.  Renou,  Grammaire  sanscrite,  p.205-206  et  232. 

19  R.  SAKAKI,  Mahabyuttopatei:  Bonzö  Kanwa  Yonyaku  taikö.  Ryözaburö.  Kyöto 
1916-25,  p.259,  n°  3753. 

20  HA.  JÄSCHKE,  A  Tibetan-English  Dictionary  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Prevailing  Dialects.  Delhi  1987  (11881),  p.208.  —  Je  remercie  Mme  A.  Chayet,  Mlle  C. 
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nifiant  ‘celui  qui  sait  voir  le  trésor  caché’,  montre  donc  que  kh.-v.  est 
compris  comme  équivalent  de  ru-v.  Les  traductions  chinoise  et  japonaise 
vont  dans  le  même  sens,  tout  en  soulignant  l’ambiguïté  du  terme.21 
D’autre  part,  une  anecdote  attestée  dans  les  commentaires  canoniques 
jaina  (VIe- VIIe  s.)  met  en  scène  un  ‘connaisseur  de  l’enfoui’  qu’elle  dé¬ 
signe  par  le  composé  pk.  khâya-jânaa  (rendu  dans  les  chäyä  ou  les 
adaptations  sanskrites  par  khâta-jnâyaka ,  khâta-parijnâna-kusala),  dont 
il  est  à  peine  besoin  de  préciser  qu’il  constitue  un  calque  de  kh.- 
vâdin?2  Or  ce  personnage  est  consulté  par  ses  congénères  parce  qu’il 
est  capable  de  dire  à  quelle  distance  trouver  de  l’eau  et  comment  pro¬ 
céder  pour  la  faire  apparaître:  c’est  donc  un  sourcier  (‘Brunnenfinder’, 
écrit  justement  E.  Leumann  dans  sa  traduction  inédite  de  ce  passage; 
voir  n.22).  La  version  de  YUpadesapada  de  Haribhadra,  quant  à  elle, 
attribue  à  ce  même  personnage  ‘la  connaissance  des  veines  aquifères, 
etc.’  ( sirâi-nânam ).23  Or  sk.  sirâ  est  un  terme  technique  avéré  de  la 
sourcellerie  (nom  technique  spécifique:  (u)dakârgala),  qu’emploient  tous 
les  textes  standard  sur  le  sujet.24  Dans  la  variante  d’école  ( anne  benti) 
de  la  présente  anecdote  que  YUpadesapada  propose  d’autre  part,  le 
personnage  principal  n’est  plus  un  sourcier,  mais  un  expert  en  chasse  au 
trésor  (nihâna):  tout  se  passe  donc  comme  si  les  potentialités  d’accep¬ 
tions  incluses  dans  le  terme  général  khâya-jânaa  se  trouvaient  ici  doub¬ 
lement  précisées. 


Chojnacki  et  M.  K.  Mimaki,  sans  lesquels  je  n’aurais  pu  utiliser  les  données  tibétaines. 

21  Zhi  zang  zhe  ‘celui  qui  sait  ce  qui  est  caché  (ou  contenu)’,  neng  guan  zangzhe 
‘celui  qui  est  capable  de  voir  ce  qui  est  caché  (ou  contenu)’,  yoku  fukuzô  o  mirumono 
‘celui  qui  voit  bien  ce  qui  est  caché’,  kakuretaru  zaihô  o  mirumono  ‘celui  qui  voit  le  tré¬ 
sor  qui  est  caché’.  Je  dois  ces  informations  à  M.  K.  Mimaki,  que  je  remercie  vivement. 

22  Ävasyaka  IX.58.5  (cürni  553.10-11;  tïkâ  de  Haribhadra  424a.3-5;  de  Malayagiri 
524a.8-10);  Nandi-vrtti  de  Malayagiri  (en  sanskrit),  p.l60b-161a.  Voir  N.  Balbir,  Récits 
jaina.  ‘Die  Ävasyaka-Erzählungen ’  (à  paraître),  Annexe  3  ad  locum  (avec  la  traduction 
d’E.  Leumann). 

23  Vol.l.  Baroda  1923,  v.ll,  p.82b-83a.  UUpadesapada  est  un  recueil  narratif  qui 
gravite  dans  l’orbite  de  la  littérature  âvasyakéenne. 

24  Ex.  Varâhamihira,  Brhatsamhitâ  53.1sqq.  (avec  la  vrtti  d’Utpala)  (éd.  réimpr. 
par  A.  TRIPÂTHÏ.  Varanasi  1968.  Sarasvatï  Bhavana  Granthamälä  97);  Surapäla,  Vrksä- 
yurveda  v.301sqq.  (Das,  p391sqq.);  etc.  Les  Chinois  parlent,  de  même,  d’‘inspecter  les 
veines  de  la  terre’  (M.  SOYMIÉ,  ‘Sources  et  sourciers  en  Chine’:  Bulletin  de  la  Maison 
franco-japonaise  NS  7.1961,1,  p.2,  n.6). 
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Conclusion:  kh.-v.  est  un  terme  générique  qui  désigne  un  savoir 
susceptible  d’au  moins  trois  applications  distinctes,  mais  apparentées 
dans  leur  méthode,  puisque,  dans  l’Inde  ancienne,  la  sourcellerie, 
comme  la  chasse  au  trésor,  prend  appui  sur  l’observation  du  milieu 
végétal  {infra,  §  3.2. 1).25  Et  il  semble  en  être  de  même  de  la  pros¬ 
pection  minérale  {infra,  §  3.3.4). 

22.  Mais  qui  sont  les  nidhi-vâdin  et  autres  khanya-vâdin,  et  quel  est  le 
statut  de  leur  art? 

2.2.1.  D’abord  des  fakirs,  mais,  en  ce  cas,  ils  ne  sont  pas  jaina.  Ce  sont 
des  yogin  d’obédience  sivaïte,  et  particulièrement  des  Pâsupata.  Le  vieil 
ascète  dravidien,  dévot  de  Candikâ,  dont  la  Kâdamban  de  Bäna  (milieu 
du  VIIe  s.)  brosse  un  portrait  fameux,  est  dit  suivre  l’enseignement  de 
cette  secte  {jïrna-pâsupatôpadesa-likhita-mahâkala-matena );  il  maîtrise 
aussi  bien  la  chasse  aux  trésors,  qui  est  chez  lui  une  passion  maladive, 
que  l’alchimie,  dont  il  est  fou  {ävirbhüta-nidhi-väda-vyädhinä,  sanjâta- 
dhätu-väda-väyunä)26:  on  retrouvera  plus  d’une  fois  ces  deux  domaines 


25  Voir  les  textes  cités  dans  la  note  précédente.  Le  chapitre  en  référence  de  la 
Brhatsamhitâ  est  analysé  notamment  par  A.  MITRA  SHASTRI,  ‘Varahamihira  on  the  Art 
of  Exploring  Underground  Water-Springs’:  Prof  B.K.  Borna  Commemoration  Volume. 
Gauhati  1966,  p.79-83  (repris  dans:  IDEM,  India  as  Seen  in  the  Brhatsamhitâ  of  Varaha¬ 
mihira.  Delhi  1969,  p.500-503);  est  présenté  aux  non  spécialistes  par  E.G.K.  Rao,  ‘Ex¬ 
ploration  of  underground  water  springs  according  to  the  ancient  Hindus’:  Indian  Journal 
of  History  of  Science  6.1971,  p.139-146;  a  été  récemment  traduit  en  gujrati  dans  un 
ouvrage  qui  souhaite  montrer  de  quelle  utilité  peuvent  être  les  prescriptions  anciennes 
et  rassemble  des  témoignages  en  ce  sens:  Sri  dakârgalam  [bhügarbhajalasdstram ].  Mül 
samskrt  sloko,  gujarâti  bhâsântar,  änusatigik  nödho,  ullekho,  parisisto.  Ed.  DA.  VORÀ. 
Bhavnagar  (s.d.).  La  Gargasamhitâ  (encore  inédite,  à  ma  connaissance)  a  aussi  un  cha¬ 
pitre  (n°  53)  sur  le  sujet  d’après  D.  PlNGREE,  Jyotihéüstra.  Astral  and  mathematical  litera¬ 
ture.  Wiesbaden  1981  (A  History  of  Indian  Literature  VI, 4),  p.70.  Voir  aussi  Das,  p.391- 
413  (avec  bibliographie).  M.  S.R.  Sarma  (Université  d’Aligarh)  m’indique  par  ailleurs 
que,  ces  dernières  années,  les  méthodes  anciennes  préconisées  par  Varahamihira  ont  été 
appliquées  avec  succès  par  certains.  Les  sourciers  indiens  ne  semblent  pas  avoir  connu 
l’usage  de  la  baguette,  bien  établi  en  Occident  (cf.  Y.  ROCARD,  La  science  et  les  sour¬ 
ciers.  Baguette,  pendules,  biomagnétisme.  Paris  1989;  Schulwissenschaft  Parawissenschaft 
Pseudowissenschaft,  éd.  par  G.L.  EBERLEIN.  Stuttgart  1991,  p.10-11  et  23-70  sous  ‘Ra¬ 
diästhesie’). 

Ed.  (avec  les  commentaires  de  Bhânucandra  et  Siddhacandra)  par  K.P.  Parab. 
Bombay  1890,  433.8. 
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mentionnés  côte  à  côte.27  Pâsupata  également,  le  brahmane  spécialiste 
du  Kathâsaritsâgara  et  ses  acolytes  (6.8.69sqq.),  qui,  pour  avoir  examiné 
le  sol  et  avoir  vu  échapper  à  leurs  mains  la  lampe  faite  de  graisse 
humaine  qu’ils  tenaient  —  il  s’agit  apparemment  d’un  signe  (laksana) 
infaillible  —,  concluent  à  la  présence  d’un  trésor  dans  le  sous-sol  et  se 
mettent  à  l’exhumer.  De  Haraprabodha,  qui  figure  —  en  bonne  com¬ 
pagnie  —  aux  côtés  d’un  visnuïte  spécialiste  en  présages  (sakuna-sarva- 
jna),  d’un  brahmane  astrologue  (naksatra-pâthaka),  et  d’un  charlatan  de 
bouddhiste,  l’auteur  de  la  Yasastilakacampü  (XIe  s.)  dit  peu  de  choses: 
c’est  un  ‘spécialiste  de  l’enfoui’  adepte  du  sivaïsme  ( khanya-väda-vidä 
haraprabodhena  jatinä).22 

L’Inde  ancienne  n’a  pas  seule  le  privilège  de  ces  personnages.  Au 
XIXe  s.,  Ehrmann,  un  voyageur  allemand  —  manifestement  peu  acquis 
à  la  magie  —  rapporte:  ‘Einige  Jabesi,  Joghi  und  Fakire,  rühmen  sich, 
zukünftige  Dinge  vorher  sagen,  Schätze  graben ,  und  Alles,  was  man  nur 
will,  in  Gold  verwandeln  zu  können’.29 

Mais  il  est  bien  connu  qu’on  trouve  en  Inde  tout  et  son  contraire 
et  les  kh.-v.  ne  sont  pas  tous  des  personnages  que  l’on  pourrait  con¬ 
sidérer  d’un  œil  sceptique  ou  ironique. 

2 22.  Kh.-v.  et  n.-v.  sont  également  l’apanage  des  rois  et  des  jeunes  gens 
qui  ont  accompli  un  cursus  complet  et  maîtrisent  les  arts.  À  ce  titre,  les 
disciplines  de  l’enfoui  figurent  parfois,  à  époque  relativement  tardive, 
dans  les  listes  de  kalâ.  C’est  alors  le  terme  générique  kh.-v .  que  l’on 
semble  employer  de  préférence:  ainsi  dans  un  commentaire  du  Campü- 
rämäyana;30  dans  deux  sources  jaina  apparentées  du  XIVe  s.  qui  énu- 


27  Voir  infra  §  2.2.2,  n.33  et  n.81;  Udayasundankatha  21.23;  UK  60.10-12  (infra  § 
4)  et  60.12-18  (infra  Appendice). 

28  Somadevasüri,  Yasastilakacampü.  Part  II.  Bombay  1903,  249.20;  K.K.  Handi- 
QUI,  Yasastilaka  and  Indian  culture.  Sholapur  1968,  p.39.  Les  autres  versions  de  l’histoire 
de  Yasastilaka  que  j’ai  pu  consulter  n’ont  pas  de  passage  équivalent. 

29  Le  témoignage  est  cité  par  R.  SCHMIDT,  Fakire  und  Fakirtum  im  alten  und 
modernen  Indien.  Berlin  21921,  p.184.  On  trouvera  de  multiples  autres  cas  de 
‘superstition  exploitée’  par  des  escrocs  promettant  la  découverte  de  trésors  cachés  dans 
P.  DARE,  Magie  blanche  et  magie  noire  aux  Indes.  Paris  1947,  p.40sqq.,  etc. 

30  Cf.  A.  V ENKATASUBBIAH  et  E.  MÜLLER,  ‘The  Kalas’,  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  1914 ,  p.365:  ‘ khanyâvâdah ’  (sic!),  ‘"location  and  acquirement  of  buried 
treasures'”  (je  n’ai  pas  eu  accès  direct  au  texte),  et  A.S.  Altekar,  Education  in  Ancient 
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mèrent  les  soixante-douze  techniques  enseignées  au  roi  Äma  ( Praban - 
dhakosa  28.7  »  Prabhävakacarita  82.5*  [v.65];31  et  supra  §  2.1.);  et 
encore  dans  la  liste  partielle  d’une  troisième  œuvre  (de  la  même 
époque)  où  la  présence  de  spécialistes  de  cette  discipline,  nombreux  à 
Väränasi,  contribue  à  ravir  les  esprits:  dhâtu-vâda-rasa-vâda-khanya- 
väda-mantra-vidyä-viduräh  purusâfh]  ...  rasika-manâmsi  prïnayanti ,32  Là, 
comme  ici,  le  kh.-v.  figure  aux  côtés  d’autres  savoirs  occultes  ou 
magiques.  Comme  l’alchimie,  son  apprentissage  est  d’ailleurs  susceptible 
de  faire  partie  de  la  formation  d’un  fils  de  marchand.33 

2 23.  Plus  encore:  si  l’on  en  croit  une  anecdote  humoristique  du  Kathâ- 
saritsâgara,  qui  dit  plus  qu’il  n’y  paraît,  le  repérage  des  trésors  (nidhy- 
älokana ,  KSS  10.5.36;  nidhânâlokana,  39)  pouvait  être  un  métier,  et  ‘le 
regardeur  de  trésor’  ( nidhäna-darsin ,  nidhäna-sthäna-darsin,  10.5.36  et 
37)  —  pour  reprendre  en  l’adaptant  une  expression  du  Père  Hue34  — 
un  professionnel  susceptible  d’être  employé  à  la  Cour.  Le  don  d’obser¬ 
vation  est  son  principal  atout,  son  pouvoir  est  dans  ses  yeux.  Lorsque 
donc  le  roi  demande  à  son  ministre  de  faire  en  sorte  que  ce  précieux 
personnage  ne  quitte  pas  le  royaume,  le  ku-mantrin  —  un  sot  —  ne 
trouve  pas  d’autre  moyen  que  d'aveugler  l’expert,  le  rendant  ainsi  in¬ 
capable  de  voir  les  signes  du  terrain  (bhü-laksanâny  apasyantam,  38)  sur 
lesquels  se  fonde  son  savoir.35 


India.  Varanasi  61965,  p.329  (avec  références  aux  Jataka). 

31  Râjasekharasüri,  Prabandhakosa,  éd.  (Muni)  Jinavuaya.  Bombay  1935  (Singhi 
Jain  Series  6);  Prabhäcandräcärya,  Prabhävakacarita,  éd.  Muni  JINAVUAYA.  Bombay 
1940  (Singhi  Jain  Series  13);  B  J.  SANDESARA  et  J.P.  THAKER,  Lexicographical  Studies 
in  Jeûna  Sanskrit,  Baroda  1962,  p.57. 

32  Vividh  atïrth akalpa  Critically  edited  ...  by  JlNA  VUAYA.  Shantiniketan  1934. 
(Singhi  Jain  Series  10)  74.17. 

'l'I  _  _  # 

Dhatu-vädam  khanya-vüdam  ...  ca  vasunando  ’ty  asiksata  (LS  6.244);  voir  Bal- 
BIR  1990,  §  10  et  infra  §  3.3sq.  sur  les  aventures  de  ce  jeune  homme. 

34  II  existe  en  Chine  un  personnage  qu’on  appelle  le  ‘regardeur  de  mines  d’or’, 
particulièrement  qualifié  pour  la  prospection  minéralogique:  R.-E.  HUC,  Souvenirs  d’un 
voyage  dans  la  Tartane  et  le  Thibet  pendant  les  années  1844,  1845  et  1846.  Tome  I:  La 
Tartarie.  Paris  1962,  p.66;  cf.  infra  §  3.3.4. 

La  version  chinoise  du  Pe-yu-king  (. Les  Avadànas.  Contes  et  apologues  indiens 
inconnus  jusqu’à  ce  jour  ...  traduits  par  S.  JULIEN.  Tome  premier.  Paris  1859,  p.204-206: 
LVIIL  ‘Le  richi  victime  de  sa  vue  divine’)  est  moins  profane  et  n’a  pas  le  vocabulaire 
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3.  Celui-ci  ne  fait  pas  seulement  l’objet  de  mentions  sporadiques  ou 
d’anecdotes.  À  l’instar  d’autres  domaines  plus  nobles,  il  a  fait  l’objet 
d’une  codification  et  de  règles  consignées  dans  des  traités  spécialisés 
( sâstra ,  pk.  sattha),  complets  (§  3.1)  ou  fragmentaires  (§  3.2  et  3.3), 
élaborés  dans  les  milieux  brahmaniques  (§  3.1)  ou  jaina  (§  3.3).  L’abon¬ 
dance  des  textes  n’est  pas  grande,  mais  les  données  qu’ils  contiennent 
méritent  d’être  prises  en  compte.  La  popularité  de  ces  préoccupations 
dans  le  quotidien  et  l’imaginaire  indiens  jusqu’à  l’époque  moderne,  con¬ 
firmée,  par  exemple,  par  une  remarque  de  l’abbé  J.A.  Dubois,  pourrait 
seule  en  justifier  un  examen  détaillé:  au  XVIIP  s.,  ce  missionnaire, 
relève,  en  Inde  du  Sud,  l’existence  d’un  Agrouchada  Parikchai ,  livre  de 
magie  qui,  notamment,  enseigne  les  secrets  ‘pour  découvrir,  en  se 
frottant  les  mains  et  les  yeux  avec  certaines  mixtions  enchantées,  les 
trésors  enfouis  dans  la  terre  ou  cachés  quelque  part  que  ce  soit’.36 

3.1.  Les  sources  brahmaniques  ont  en  commun  d’avoir  peu  suscité  l’inté¬ 
rêt  des  chercheurs,  de  n’être  pas  décrites  dans  les  manuels  de  littérature 
et  de  n’être  pas  datables.  Il  faut,  pour  en  connaître  les  noms,  se  tourner 
vers  le  New  Catalogus  Catalogorum  qui  recense  plusieurs  œuvres  appa¬ 
remment  relatives  à  la  chasse  au  trésor.37  Trois  semblent  importantes: 
(i)  la  lNidhipradïpikâ  qui  rassemble  les  chapitres  20  et  21  du  Kaksaputa 
ou  Siddhanâgârjunatantra,  attribué  à  Nâgârjuna  l’alchimiste;38  (ii)  la 


technique  précis  du  texte  sanskrit. 

36  Moeurs,  institutions  et  cérémonies  des  peuples  de  l’Inde.  Paris  1825.  Tome  II, 
2ème  partie,  chap .XXI  (Magie),  p.57  et  59-60.  Aucune  des  éditions  ou  traductions  de  cet 
ouvrage  ne  porte  de  note  qui  aiderait  à  identifier  YAgrouchada  Parikchai  (sk.  ...ausadha- 
parikjâ ?).  Sur  le  recours  aux  collyres  magiques  ( siddhànjana )  dans  la  chasse  au  trésor, 
voir  supra  §  1  et  infra  §  3.1. 

37  New  Catalogus  Catalogorum.  An  Alphabetical  Register  of  Sanskrit  and  Allied 
Works  and  Authors.  Volume  Ten  ( nä-nvä ).  Ed.  K.  KUNJUNNI  Raja.  Associate  Ed.  C.S. 
SUNDARAM.  Madras  1978,  p.129-130  (s.v.  nidhi°\  mais  rien  s.v.  khânya °:  vol.5.  Madras 
1969).  —  Il  faudrait  également  considérer  la  littérature  des  Tantra,  dont  plusieurs  s’inté¬ 
ressent  au  sujet,  comme  me  le  rappelle  M.  Meulenbeld.  Les  principales  références  sont 
commodément  rassemblées  dans  T.  Goudriaan,  Mäyä  Divine  and  Human.  A  study  of 
magic  and  its  religious  foundations  in  Sanskrit  texts,  with  particular  attention  to  a  fragment 
on  Vïçnu’s  Mäyä  preserved  in  Bali.  Delhi  1978,  p.261  et  307. 

38  Les  manuscrits  du  Kaksaputa  ne  semblent  pas  tous  contenir  le  même  nombre 
de  chapitres  (cf.  T.  GOUDRIAAN,  Hindu  Tantric  and  Sâkta  Literature.  Wiesbaden  1981, 
p.117-118):  vingt-trois  dans  les  manuscrits  recensés  dans  le  New  Catalogus  et  ceux 
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2Nidhipradïpikâ  en  vingt-huit  chapitres,  extraite  du  Siddhasâbaratantra; 
et  (iii)  le  Nidhipradipa.  Seul  ce  dernier  est  édité;39  seul  il  retiendra  ici 
mon  attention. 

Il  s’agit  d’un  compendium  ( sâra ,  v.l)  en  quatre  chapitres  et  383 
anustubh  (auxquels  s’ajoute  une  série  de  mantra  dans  le  chap.3)  que 
l’auteur,  un  certain  Siddha-Srï-Kanthasambhu,  a  compilé  en  utilisant  no¬ 
tamment  le  ‘traité  exposé  par  Sabara’  (4.67).  Le  NP  est  donc  probable¬ 
ment  un  abrégé  de  la  2Nidhipradïpikâ  susnommée.  La  provenance  des 
manuscrits  existants  tendrait  à  prouver  qu’il  était  plutôt  en  usage  dans 
l’Inde  du  Sud,  probablement  à  une  époque  relativement  peu  ancienne 
(Moyen  Age?).  Destiné  à  délivrer  de  la  pauvreté  ( dâridrya ,  1.3;  1.10; 
etc.)  et  à  rendre  son  utilisateur  ‘riche  comme  Crésus’  ( Kubera-sadrsah , 
disent  les  Indiens,  NP  1.11),  il  est  mis  dans  la  bouche  de  Sambhu,  qui, 
interrogé  par  de  malheureux  rsi,  va  leur  exposer  ce  ‘traité  des  trésors, 
mystérieux  et  inaccessible  même  aux  dieux’  (< nidhi-sâstram  idam  guhyam 
tridasair  api  durlabham ,  1.9).  Tracé  en  quelques  strophes  (1.11-18),  le 
plan  de  l’ouvrage  est  suivi  assez  rigoureusement,  et  le  passage  d’un  sujet 
à  un  autre  indiqué  au  moyen  de  versets  transitionnels  (type:  pravaksyâmi 
.../...  maya  proktam  ...).  Le  développement  est  fait  à  la  fois  de 
considérations  générales  de  type  déontologique  ou  astrologique,  banales 
en  Inde,  et  de  prescriptions  topiques.  La  langue  est  un  sanskrit  coulant, 
mais  quelquefois  incorrect  (voir  spécimen  infra  n.40-41);  le  style  est 
simple  et  assez  monotone. 

Le  chasseur  de  trésor  doit  être  accompagné  d’acolytes  dont  les 
caractéristiques  sont  d’abord  définies  {sahâya-laksana,  1.19-26ab):  leur 
conduite  et  leur  moralité  seront  irréprochables.  Un  certain  nombre  de 
présages  favorables  laissent  bien  augurer  de  la  découverte  ( sunimitta , 


auxquels  avait  eu  accès  P.  Cordier  (G.  LlÉTARD  et  P.  CORDIER.  Travaux  sur  l’histoire  de 
la  médecine  indienne.  Documents  réunis  et  présentés  par  A.  Ro§U.  Paris  1989,  p.413); 
vingt  dans  les  manuscrits  conservés  au  Wellcome  Institute  (Londres)  et  analysés  par  D. 
WUJASTYK  (‘An  alchemical  ghost.  The  Rasaratnâkara  by  Nâgârjuna’:  Ambix  31.1984, 
p.75):  cette  recension  a  un  seizième  chapitre  intitulé  Nidhigrahanam. 

-JQ  _ 

Infra :  Abréviations  (NP).  Il  s’agit  d’une  édition  brute,  sans  introduction.  Le  New 
Catalogus  Catalogorum  décrit  ainsi  le  NP:  ‘On  exhuming  the  hidden  treasures,  by  [sic] 
Siddha  Srikantha  Sambhu.  Seems  to  be  a  condensation  of  the  large  texts  Nidhipradl- 
pikä’.  Dans  ces  conditions,  on  voit  mal  pourquoi  S.  JHA,  le  traducteur  de  la  Geschichte 
der  indischen  Litteratur  de  M.  WlNTERNiTZ,  le  mentionne  à  la  suite  des  traités  de  nïti 
dans  Y  History  of  Indian  Literature  (Vol.III/2.  Scientific  Literature.  Delhi  1967,  p.606). 
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1.26cd-32ab).  Il  faut  au  contraire  se  méfier  de  quelques  signes  néfastes 
(asubha,  32cd-33).  Le  mieux  est  de  s’en  remettre  à  l’astrologie  pour 
décider  du  moment  favorable  à  l’entreprise  (tithi-naksatra-väränäm  mu- 
hürta ,  34-45).  Il  est  également  important  que  les  acolytes  respectent  cer¬ 
taines  contraintes  de  comportement  ( niyama ,  46-50).  D’une  manière  gé¬ 
nérale,  on  est  susceptible  de  trouver  des  trésors  dans  plusieurs  endroits 
(nidhi-sthâna,  2.1sqq.)  situés  soit  en  milieu  aquatique  (2.1cd-2a),  soit  en 
milieu  terrestre  (2.2b-8ab),  soit  en  milieu  aérien  (8cd-9).  Encore  faut-il 
connaître  les  caractéristiques  favorables  ( laksana )  propres  à  chacun.  Ici 
apparaît  une  hiérarchie  (fondée  sur  le  bon  sens?):  la  discussion  des 
caractéristiques  du  milieu  terrestre  (2.13cd-71)  occupe  nettement  plus 
de  place  que  celle  des  deux  autres  (respectivement  2.10-13ab  et  72-95). 
Parmi  les  sites  favorables,  figurent  en  bonne  place  le  pied  des  grands 
arbres,  les  arbres  à  faîte  unique  ( eka-sïrsa ),  les  forêts  et  les  hauteurs 
(mahâ-vrksasya  mülake ,  eka-sïrsesu  vrksesu  vanesûcca-sthalesu  ca ,  2.5b- 
d).  Les  indices  dont  il  convient  de  tenir  compte  sont,  outre  la  présence 
d’une  faune  particulière  (quadrupèdes,  oiseaux,  insectes,  27cd-38),  et 
d’un  grand  nombre  de  signes  extraordinaires  (39-71),  la  nature  du  sol  et 
de  la  végétation  (14-27ab): 

‘Sont  maintenant  définies  les  caractéristiques  des  arbres,  des 
arbrisseaux  et  des  lianes.  Un  arbre  sans  fleur  et  un  arbre  en 
fleurs,  un  arbre  portant  des  fruits  et  un  arbre  n’en  portant  pas 
et  un  arbre  non  épineux  indiquent  la  présence  de  quelque 
chose  dans  la  terre.  Une  fleur  au-dessus  d’une  fleur  indique 
aussi  la  présence  de  quelque  chose  dans  la  terre.  Un  arbre 
dont  les  feuilles,  les  fleurs,  les  fruits  ou  les  bourgeons  sont 
spontanément  anomaux  indique  la  présence  de  quelque  chose 
dans  la  terre.  La  taille  des  feuilles  aussi  [peut  l’indiquer].  Des 
gouttes  rouges  coulant,  même  naturellement,  d’un  arbre  et  le 
bruit  d’un  écho  indiquent  aussi  la  présence  de  richesse.  Si  le 
surgeon  est  juste  visible,  il  faut  savoir  qu’il  y  a  un  trésor.  C’est 
indéniable.  Si  le  tour  de  ce  surgeon  mesure  un  angula ,  on 
trouvera  une  fortune.’40 


vrksa-gulma-latâ dinâm  laksanam  tu  vidhïyate: 
a-puspïïâ  ca  sa-puspâs  ca  a-phalâh  sa-phalâê  ca  ye 
a-kan takäs  ca  ye  vrksâ  bhaumeyain  tatra  nirdiset. 
pu$pôpari$tât  puspam  ca  bhaumeyam  tatra  nirdiSet. 
svabhâvâd  vipaiïtaiè  ca  patra-puspa-ph alànkuraih 
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La  quantité  d’argent  trouvée  est  fonction  des  dimensions  de  ce  surgeon. 
Pour  plus  de  commodité,  je  résume  les  données  chiffrées  des  strophes 
suivantes  sous  forme  d’un  tableau. 


Dimension  du  tour  du  surgeon 
...  6  (?) 


16 

20 

30 

Au-delà 


Quantité  de  richesse 
500 
1  000 
[10]  000 
100  000 
10  000  00041 


Par  ailleurs,  la  position  d’une  image  divine  (bimba,  pratimâ,  2.109sqq.) 
peut  également  tenir  lieu  d’indice.  Un  examen  approfondi  (panksâ , 
3.1sqq.)  de  toutes  les  conditions  et  de  tous  les  signes  précédemment 
répertoriés  est  indispensable  au  succès  de  l’entreprise.  D’autres  moyens 
magiques  dont  dispose  le  chasseur  de  trésor  sont  ensuite  passés  en 
revue.  En  suivant  les  recettes  du  NP,  il  doit  pouvoir  préparer  diverses 
pâtes  ( varti 42  3.56cd-91)  à  base  d’huile  ( taila ),  de  graisse  ( vasâ )  et  de 
racines,  ou  mettre  au  point  divers  collyres  ou  onguents  ( ahjana ,  3.92- 
135),  à  partir  de  minéraux  (orpiment,  réalgar,  etc.)  habilement  mélangés 
à  certaines  autres  substances.  Il  va  sans  dire  qu’il  lui  faudra,  à  différents 
moments,  prononcer  les  formules  appropriées  (i mantra ,  p.32-37).  Enfin, 
au  moment  de  s’emparer  du  trésor  (nidhi-sangrahana,  4.1-30),  il  lui 


drumâh  parti a-pramân aié  ca  bhaumeyam  tatra  nirdiset. 
svabhäväd  api  vrksasya  sravanto  rakta-bindavah 
visrutaii  pratisabdas  ca  tatra  vittarn  vinirdiset. 
druma-pramânair  â-vrksât  praroham  yatra  muncati 
prarohe  drçta-mâtre  tu  vasu  vidyâd  asamsayam. 
ekàhgula-p annahe  prarohe  labhate  dhanam.  (NP  2.19-24ab) 

41  [dvâtrimsâd  iti  va  prtfhe  pancapancâéate  ’pi  va; 
çasthy-arthe  ’ngu-pannâhe  vidyât  pancaéatam  dhanam.] 

(Le  texte  ci-dessus  est  corrompu;  la  logique  des  correspondances  numériques  semble 
perturbée.) 

çodascmgulike  jneyam  sahasram  nâtra  saméayah. 
vimsaty-ahgulike  vidyât  sahasrâni  bahüni  ca ; 
trimsad-ahgulike  jneyam  sahasrânâm  Éatam  vasu; 
atah  param  pravrddhe  tu  kotim  tatra  vinirdiéet.  (NP  2.24cd-27ab) 

42  J.  FlLLIOZAT  ( Yogaiataka .  Pondichéry  1979,  p.vii,  n.l)  définit  ainsi  ce  mot: 
‘ Varti  désigne  un  bâtonnet  enduit  d’une  pâte  roulée  sur  une  tige  rigide.’ 
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faudra  rendre  propices  par  des  offrandes  (bali;  infra  §  4)  les  nombreuses 
divinités  susceptibles  de  s’opposer  à  son  entreprise,  et  renouveler  ces 
offrandes  pour  assurer  la  protection  de  la  richesse  acquise  au  prix  de 
tant  d’efforts  (nidhi-raksâ-vidhi,  4.31-66). 

32.  À  date  ancienne,  on  trouve,  conservées  dans  telle  strophe  isolée, 
des  bribes  de  l’enseignement  qu’un  traité  de  cette  nature  dispense  systé¬ 
matiquement. 

322.1.  Traitant  de  sourcellerie,  le  cinquante-troisième  chapitre  de  la 
Brhatsamhitâ  (=  BS)  de  Varâhamihira  (circa  550),  considère  à  deux  re¬ 
prises  la  quête  des  trésors: 

a-trne  sa-trnä  yasmin  sa-tme  trna-varjitä  mahl  yatra 
tasmin  sirâ  pradistâ,  vaktavyam  va  dhanam  câsmin 
kantaky  a-kantakänäm  vyatyâse  ’mbhas  tribhih  karaih  pascât 
khâtvâ  purusa-tritayam  tribhâga-yuktam  dhanam  vä  syât 
(BS  53.52-53)43 

‘Que  dans  un  endroit  non  herbeux  la  terre  soit  herbeuse, 
qu’elle  soit  sans  herbe  dans  un  endroit  herbeux,  indique  là  une 
veine  aquifère;  ou  bien  cela  veut  dire  qu’il  y  a  là  une  fortune. 

Qu’il  y  ait  un  épineux  au  milieu  de  non  épineux,  et  vice  versa, 
si  on  creuse  à  trois  coudées  à  l’ouest,  à  3  toises44  3/4  [de 
profondeur],  il  peut  y  avoir  de  l’eau,  ou  bien  une  fortune.’ 

Qu’il  s’agisse  de  l’une  ou  de  l’autre,  la  démarche  est  manifestement 
identique,  et  les  mêmes  signes  valent  pour  la  détection  de  tous  les 
trésors  enfouis  dans  le  sol.  Déjà  rencontrées  plus  haut  pour  indiquer  la 
présence  de  nidhi ,  l’inclinaison  marquée  des  branches  d’un  arbre,  ou, 
autre  exemple  d’anomalie,  la  modification  inattendue  de  la  couleur 
d’une  fleur,  signaleront  ici  la  présence  d’eau  souterraine  (BS  53.49  et 
55;  57-58). 


43  Éd.  avec  le  commentaire  d’Utpala  (voir  supra,  n.  24),  p.635-636.  Utpala  est 
silencieux  sur  le  point  qui  nous  occupe.  Ces  deux  strophes  sont  également  citées  dans  la 
Èârhgadharapaddhati  2201-2202  (éd.  P.  PETERSON.  Bombay  1888.  Bombay  Sanskrit 
Series  37). 

44  Un  purusa  (équivalent,  selon  les  textes,  à  120  angula  ou  moins)  correspond  à 
la  taille  d’un  homme  aux  bras  allongés:  cf.  S.  SRINTVASAN,  Mensuration  in  Ancient  India. 
Delhi  1979,  p.19.  Pour  angula  (et  hast  a  =  kara)  cf.  aussi  Das,  p.169  et  518. 
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3 22.  Echappée  de  quelque  traité  pour  devenir  bien  commun,  ou  digne 
d’y  figurer,  voici  encore  une  strophe  à  peu  près  de  la  même  époque 
(VIe  s.).  Elle  est  citée  par  Simhasüri  (VIe  s.?),  commentateur  du 
Dvâdasâra-nayacakra,  important  ouvrage  philosophique  dû  au  jaina  Mal- 
lavâdin  (IVe  s.?): 

a-kantakäh  kantakinah  kantakâs  câpy  a-kantakâh 
viparyayena  drsyante  vadanti  nidhi-laksanam45 
‘Que,  contrairement  [à  la  normale],  on  voie  les  non  épineux 
transformés  en  épineux,  et  les  épineux  transformés  en  non 
épineux,  voilà  un  signe  caractéristique  indiquant  la  présence 
d’un  trésor.’ 

L’observation  des  anomalies  est  un  indice  auquel  les  spécialistes  du  ru-v. 
ont  volontiers  recours:  pensons  à  Bâna  évoquant  dans  le  Harsacarita  les 
‘modifications  de  comportement  des  arbres’  ( taru-vikâra :  supra  §  1);  ou 
au  Nidhipradïpa : 

a-ksïrâh  ksira-vrksâs  ca  sa-ksïrâh  ksïra-varjitâh 
vipanta-phalôdbhedâ  drsyante  yatra  bhüruhâh 
avasyam  tatra  vittam  syât  (NP  2.42-43a). 

Contenu,  style  et  vocabulaire  ont  une  parenté  frappante. 

33.  Si  l’on  excepte  le  cinquante-cinquième  chapitre  de  YAngavijjâ, 
consacré  aux  trésors,  mais  en  définitive  peu  exploitable,  et  un  Nidhä- 
nâdipanksasôstra  recensé  dans  les  catalogues  de  manuscrits  mais  inac¬ 
cessible,  les  jaina  ne  semblent  pas  avoir  conservé  de  traité  en  bonne  et 
due  forme.46  Mais,  à  date  relativement  ancienne  (VIIIe  s.),  on  lit  quel¬ 
ques  passages  didactiques,  en  vers  ou  en  prose,  en  prakrit  mähärästri 
jaina  (a,  c,  e),  en  apabhramsa  (d)  ou  en  sanskrit  (b,  f)  insérés,  plus  ou 
moins  adroitement,  dans  les  six  romans  suivants: 


45  Dvädasäram  Nayacakram  of  Ä c.  Éri  MaJlavâdi  K^amâsramancu  With  the 
commentary  Nyâyâgamânusârinï  of  Éri  Simhasüri  Gatii  Vâdi  Ksamâsramana.  Part  I  (1-4 
Aras).  Ed.  with  critical  notes  by  Muni  JambüvuayajÏ  ... .  Bhavanagar  1966, 223.13*-14*. 
Cette  référence  est  indiquée  par  Das,  p.129. 

46  Angavijjâ  (Science  of  Divination  through  Physical  signs  &  Symbols).  Ed.  by  Muni 
Shri  Punyavuayaji.  Banaras  1957  (Prakrit  Text  Society  Series  1):  nidhän’ajjhäo,  p.213- 
214;  conservé  au  Delà  no  bhandär  (Ahmedabad),  le  Nidhânâdipanksâéâstra,  également 
intitulé  Ahicakra,  contient  trois  feuillets:  cf.  Jeûna  Granthâvali.  Bombay  1909;  New 
Catalogus  Catalogorum  ( loc.cit .  supra ,  n.39)  et  H.D.  VELANKAR,  Jinaratnakosa.  An 
Alphabetical  Register  of  Jain  Works  and  Authors.  Vol.I.  Works.  Poona  1944,  p.212. 
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(a)  Kuvalayamälä  d’Uddyotanasüri  (achevée  en  779;  104.2 lsqq.); 

abrégé  sanskrit  de  Ratnaprabhasüri  (XIIIe  s.;  *46. lsqq.); 

(b)  Upamitibhavaprapahcâ  Kathâ  de  Siddharsi  (achevée  en  805; 

865.7*sqq.); 

(c)  Puhaicandacariya  de  Sântisüri  (achevée  en  1105;  119.23sqq.); 

(d)  Äkhyänakamanikosavrtti  d’Amradeva  (XIIe  s.;  137.6*sqq.); 

(e)  Manoramäkahä  de  Vardhamânasüri  (XIIe  s.;  114.13sqq.);47 

(f)  Lïlâvatisâra  de  Jinaratna  (XIIIe  s.;  6.182sqq.  et  391sqq.). 

Dans  la  Kuvalayamälä ,  YUpamitF  et  la  Manoramäkahä ,  en  particulier, 
les  strophes  visées  ont  fortement  l’allure  de  citations  qui  pourraient 
avoir  été  extraites  d’un  traité  spécialisé  aujourd’hui  hors  d’atteinte,  en 
sorte  que  Vardhamânasüri  n’hésite  pas  à  employer  le  terme  de  sästra 
( jao  bhaniyam  satthe ,  MK  114.14)  pour  les  introduire.  Quant  à  Uddyota- 
nasüri,  on  connaît  maintenant  son  goût  pour  les  exposés  d’allure  tech¬ 
nique  et  sa  manière.  On  l’avait  vu  initateur  des  exposés  d’alchimie;48 
on  le  retrouve  donnant  le  ton  des  exposés  de  kh.-v.,  manifestement 
imités  par  ses  successeurs  (Siddharsi  et  Vardhamânasüri,  notamment). 

D’un  roman  à  l’autre,  les  scénarios  dans  lesquels  prend  place  la 
théorie  sont  analogues:  un  jeune  homme  de  milieu  marchand,  devenu 
pauvre  à  la  suite  de  diverses  mésaventures,  rencontre  des  ‘spécialistes 
de  l’enfoui’  (ditthäya  kayäi  tena  khanna-väino,  PC  119.23)  ou  un  ascète 
non  jaina  (pariwâyaga ,  MK)  qui  prétendent  l’aider  et  lui  communiquent 
leur  savoir;  bénéficie,  sans  se  faire  connaître,  de  l’enseignement 
dispensé  par  un  maître  connaisseur  à  ses  élèves  ( ditthu  ekku  ujjhâya- 
varu ...  khannaväya-vakkhäna-paru,  ÄMKV  137.6 *-7*);  ou,  de  lui-même, 
remarque  au  cours  de  son  errance  à  travers  forêts  et  montagnes  un 
arbre  dont  la  configuration  attire  l’attention  (Km,  UK,  LS;  ÄMKV). 
C’est  alors  pour  lui  l’occasion  de  se  remémorer  ce  qu’il  sait  du  khanna- 
vâ(y)a  —  et  pour  nous  celle  de  voir  quels  enseignements  livrent  les 
textes.  Effet  du  contexte,  ou  point  de  vue  théorique,  la  seule  méthode 
préconisée  pour  localiser  l’emplacement  d’un  trésor  souterrain  est  ici 
l’observation  botanique.  Si  les  jaina  en  ont  connu  d’autres,  elles  restent 
à  découvrir.  Pour  l’heure,  il  n’y  a  entre  ces  sources  et  le  NP  ( supra 
§  3.1)  pas  de  concordance  littérale,  mais  bien  des  différences.  Il  reste  un 


47  La  seule  édition  disponible  (infra:  Abréviations)  n’est  pas  entièrement 
satisfaisante.  Plusieurs  points  restent  obscurs  (infra). 

48  Balbir  1990  et  Balbir  1992. 
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air  de  famille  qui  accrédite  l’idée  qu’il  a  existé  un  savoir  pan-indien  de 
l’enfoui. 

33.1.  Plus  que  l’arbre  lui-même,  c’est  la  présence  d’un  surgeon  qui 
semble  signaler  l’existence  d’une  richesse  souterraine.  La  prolifération 
visible  est  probablement  l’indice  d’une  prolifération  invisible  à  dé¬ 
couvrir:  on  se  rappelle  que,  selon  le  NP,  la  taille  du  trésor  est  fonction 
de  la  taille  de  ce  surgeon.  Inversement,  la  croissance  des  arbres  passe 
également  pour  être  favorisée  par  la  présence  de  trésors,  qui  peut  remé¬ 
dier  aux  déficiences  éventuelles  du  terrain: 

nidhi(-deva-mahïpânâm)  prabhâvâc  câti-yatnatah 

a-sâtmya-bhümi-sampannâ  api  sidhyanti  pâdapâh 

(Vrksâyurveda  v.44:  Das,  p.  128-129). 

Les  textes  jaina  nomment  banalement  ce  surgeon  pâroha49  (MK;  sk. 
prâroha :  UK;  praroha :  Km  en  sk.;  NP,  supra  §  3.1;  Bäna  §  1)  ou  pot  a 
(LS).  Mais  ils  emploient  aussi,  dans  les  mêmes  contextes,  les  termes 
apparemment  plus  techniques  paya  et  pâyaa  (Km,  PC,  ÄMKV;  SK  supra 
§  1),  occasionnellement  rendus  en  sanskrit  jaina  par  pâdaka.50  Pour 
peu  que  l’arbre  soit  désigné  par  pâyava  (sk.  pâdapa),  l’ambiguïté  devient 
possible:  la  différence  phonétique  minime  entre  les  deux  termes  (paya - 
(y) a  *-  pâdaka  et  pâyava  *-  pâdapa)  peut  disparaître,  comme  le  prouvent 
la  présence  de  variantes  sporadiques51  et  quelques  flottements  (infra 
§  3.3.3  et  3.3.6). 

Quoi  qu’il  en  soit,  une  condition  est  requise:  que  ce  surgeon,  de 
préférence  de  grosse  taille  (i infra ,  §  3.3.6),  pénètre  bien  sous  terre.  Tous 
les  textes  insistent  sur  ce  point  (prâroho  bhümi-samprâptah ,  UK  865.9*; 
pâyao  dharanim  anupavittho,  PC  119.27sq.,  29;  pâyau  jai  mahi-gau  hoi, 
ÄMKV  137.8*,...  mahi-pavitthu,  13*;  dharaniyala-pavittha..-pâroho  °pâ- 
yavo,  MK  114.13sq.;  potam  bhü-pravistam,  LS  6.182b).  La  raison  n’est 
pas  donnée,  mais  il  est  probable  qu’est  ainsi  assuré  le  contact  entre  le 
sol  et  les  puissances  souterraines  supposées  garder  les  trésors  enfermés 
dans  le  sous-sol,  entre  les  mondes  visible  et  invisible.  Comme  on  le 


49  Même  hésitation  sur  la  quantité  vocalique  en  sanskrit  (praroha )  malgré  ce  que 
semble  suggérer  R.  PlSCHEL,  Grammatik  der  Prakrit  Sprachen.  Strassburg  1900,  §  70. 

50  Samarädityasamk$epa  3.44  traduisant  SK  138.11-12  (citée  supra  §  1).  Le  terme 
ne  semble  pas  connu  hors  des  textes  jaina  inspirés  d’originaux  en  moyen-indien.  Le  PSM 
ne  recense  pas  les  formes  prakrites. 

51  Pâdave,  v.l.  pâdaye  (Km  104.25*);  pâyao ,  v.l.  pâyavo  (PC  119.27). 
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verra,  le  contact  de  l’homme  avec  ce  monde  est  loin  d’être  sans  danger 
(infra  §  4). 

3 32.  Contrairement  au  compilateur  du  NP,  Uddyotanasüri  et  ses  suc¬ 
cesseurs  attachent  une  importance  particulière  à  la  détermination  des 
espèces  d’arbre  pouvant  servir  d’indice. 

A)  En  effet,  toutes  ne  sont  pas  bonnes.  La  première  information 
est  négative:  les  arbres  à  latex  sont  exclus,  précise  la  Km,  suivie  par  la 
MK,  l’UK  et  reprise  par  le  LS  ( aksïrino  hi  vrksasya ,  6.183a),  tandis  que 
les  autres  textes  (PC,  ÄMKV)  restent  silencieux  sur  ce  point. 
mottüna  khlra-rukkhe  jai  anna-dumassa  pâyao  hoi, 
jânejjasu  tatth’attho  atthi  mahanto  wa  thoo  wa  (Km  104.23*) 

‘Mis  à  part  les  arbres  à  latex,  s’il  y  a  surgeon  d’un  arbre 
[d’jautre  [espèce],  sache-le,  c’est  qu’il  y  a  là  quelque  chose 
d’intéressant52  —  en  grande  ou  en  petite  quantité.’ 

Comme  souvent  dans  ce  passage,  la  MK  suit  manifestement  la  Km,  mais 
use  —  sans  doute  volontairement  —  d’une  formulation  plus  contournée, 
jouant  sur  une  double  négation;  tout  en  gardant  les  termes  essentiels, 
l’UK  a  une  formulation  personnelle: 

(nünam  asty  atra  kincid  dhana- 
jâtam) 

khïra-rahiyassa  taruno  nâsty  eva  ksïra-vrksasya 

pâroho  na  dhana-vajjio  hoi  prâroho  dhana-varjitah 

(MK  114.15*ab)  (UK  865.13*) 

‘Le  surgeon  d’un  arbre  sans  latex  n’est  pas  sans  richesse.’ 

Pk.  khïra-rukkha  (sk.  ksïra-vrksa)  et  ses  avatars  (ex.  khïra-dduma ,  etc.) 
sont  des  termes  génériques.  Le  groupe  qu’ils  désignent  comprend  les 
différentes  variétés  de  figuier  ( nyagrodha ,  asvattha,  plaksa,  udumbara, 
kakodumban ,  etc.).  Une  raison  simple,  fondée  sur  l’observation,  pourrait 
expliquer  leur  exclusion  ici:  la  présence  de  surgeons  ne  peut  être  signi¬ 
ficative  que  si  elle  est  extraordinaire.  Or  les  nyagrodha  et  autres  ksïra- 
vrksa  en  sont  normalement  abondamment  pourvus.53  Il  faut,  d’autre 
part,  tenir  compte  d’éventuelles  croyances.  Or,  d’une  manière  générale, 


52  Sur  ce  que  désigne  artha,  voir  infra  §  3.3.4. 

53  Voir,  par  exemple,  M.B.  EMENEAU,  The  strangling  figs  in  Sanskrit  literature’: 
University  of  California  Publications  in  Classical  Philology  13.1949 ,  p.545-570  =  Sanskrit 
Studies  of  M.B.  Emeneau.  Selected  Papers.  Ed.  by  BA.  VAN  NOOTEN.  Berkeley  1988, 
p.11-27  (en  particulier  12  et  22). 
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ces  arbres  ont  stimulé  l’imagination  indienne,  et  les  témoignages  ras¬ 
semblés  par  T.  Zachariae  et  J  J.  Meyer  montrent  qu’elle  les  a  dotés 
de  pouvoirs  magiques,  bénéfiques  ou  maléfiques  selon  les  circon¬ 
stances.54  Mais,  dira-t-on,  y  a-t-il,  en  Inde,  beaucoup  d’arbres  dont  on 
ne  pourrait  dire  la  même  chose?  Ils  ont  en  outre  éveillé  la  méfiance  des 
jaina,  qui  interdisent  la  consommation  de  leurs  fruits  à  leurs  adeptes 
car,  même  secs,  ils  contiennent  une  infinité  de  graines  et  donc  d’êtres 
vivants.55  Plus  topique  est  peut-être  la  croyance  attestée  sporadique¬ 
ment,  au  détour  de  tel  texte  d’arboriculture  ou  d’architecture,  selon 
laquelle  arbres  à  latex  ( ksïra ,  payas  ‘lait’)  et  richesse  semblent  faire 
mauvais  ménage.  Il  convient  ainsi  d’éviter  d’en  planter  au  voisinage 
d’une  habitation,  car,  est-il  dit  dans  le  Vrksâyurveda  de  Surapâla,  ‘les 
arbres  à  latex  ont  pour  résultat  la  perte  d’argent’.56  Fort  à  propos,  R.P. 
Das,  l’éditeur  de  cet  ouvrage,  allègue  aussi  le  pâda  suivant,  emprunté 
à  un  traité  moderne  (XIXe  s.)  qui  va  dans  le  même  sens:  sadugdha-vrksâ 
dravinasya  nâsam  kurvanti;  et  propose  une  hypothèse  susceptible  d’ex¬ 
pliquer  cette  idée:  ‘Was  latexhaltige  ("milchhaltige")  Pflanzen  und 
Reichtum  betrifft,  so  mag  man  in  Milch  ein  Sinnbild  für  Reichtum  ge¬ 
sehen  haben  (Milch  impliziert  Kühe,  und  diese  wiederum  sind  ein  Zei¬ 
chen  von  Wohlstand);  dann  könnte  oben  gemeint  sein,  daß  die  Pflanzen 
diese  "Milch"  von  der  Wohnstätte  wegziehen,  um  sie  selber  zu  verwer¬ 
ten’  (p.107;  p.513:  selon  YAtharvaveda,  recension  Paippaläda  19.52.5 
payas  symbolise  la  richesse).  Das  remarque  encore:  ‘Andererseits  kann 
"Milch" ...  auch  für  "männliche  Samenflüssigkeit"  stehen ...;  da  Nachkom¬ 
men  ...  altindischer  Denkweise  gemäß  auch  Reichtum  bedeuten,  wäre  zu 
prüfen,  ob  latexhaltige  Pflanzen  nicht  vielleicht  fruchtbarkeitsraubend 
wirken  sollen.’  Quelle  qu’en  soit  l’origine,  l’incompatibilité  entre  cette 
variété  d’arbre  et  tout  espoir  de  fertilité  semble  assez  bien  établie. 


54  T.  Zachariae,  ‘Einen  Scheidenden  bis  an  ein  Wasser  begleiten’:  Zeitschrift  für 
Indologie  und  Iranistik  5.1927,  p.228-240  =  Opera  Minora,  hrsg.  von  C.  VOGEL.  Wies¬ 
baden  1977,  Teil  2,  p.835-847,  et  plus  particulièrement  p.838sqq.;  JJ.  MEYER,  ‘Einen 
Scheidenden  bis  an  ein  Wasser  begleiten’,  ZI I  7.1929,  p.71-88,  et  plus  particulièrement 
p.75-84;  voir  encore  W.  CROOKE,  The  Popular  Religion  and  Folklore  of  Northern  India, 
“1896,  réimpr.  Delhi  1968,  vol.2,  p.97sqq.  et  M.-C.  Mahias,  Délivrance  et  convivialité.  Le 
système  culinaire  des  Jaina.  Paris  1985,  p.102. 

55  Voir,  par  exemple,  R.  WILLIAMS,  Jaina  Yoga.  A  survey  of  the  Mediaeval  Érâva- 
käcäras.  London  1963,  réimpr.  Delhi  1983,  p.53;  M.-C.  MAHIAS,  loc.cit. 

56  Kylrino  ’rtha-näsäya,  v.31:  Das,  p.105. 
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B)  Une  fois  éliminés  les  arbres  à  latex,  il  reste,  théoriquement,  un 
grand  nombre  d’espèces  possibles.  On  a  ainsi  déjà  vu  mentionnés  le 
pomâda  et  le  nâliera  (supra  §  1).  Les  textes  jaina  d’allure  didactique  ici 
examinés  ne  le  nient  pas,  mais,  lorsqu’ils  en  viennent  à  une  définition 
positive,  le  manque  de  variété  est  frappant.  Tous  affirment  leur  préfé¬ 
rence  pour  le  bilva  et  le  palâsa,  apparemment  considérés  comme 
garantissant  infailliblement  la  découverte  recherchée. 

Certains  invoquent  un  pâda  pair  d’anustubh,  dont  la  langue  d’ori¬ 
gine  est  clairement  le  sanskrit.  C’est  ainsi  en  sanskrit  que  le  cite  le  PC, 
par  ailleurs  rédigé  en  prakrit: 
dhruvam  bilva-palâsayoh 

‘Absolument  certaine  [la  présence  d’un  trésor]  dans  le  cas  d’un 
b.  ou  d’un p:  (PC  119.28*  =  UK  865.14*  =  LS  6.184d). 

Dans  ces  conditions,  quand  la  Km  (104.24*)  introduit  comme  une 
citation  (jena  bhaniyam)  la  séquence  dhuvam  billa-palâsayo ,  il  faut 
évidemment  y  voir  une  prakritisation  mécanique  du  syntagme  sanskrit 
correspondant.  Le  mètre  (anustubh,  et  non  âryâ  comme  les  strophes 
originales  du  texte)  et  la  morphologie  le  prouvent:  comme  l’avait  bien 
supposé  Upadhye,  la  finale  -ayo  est  clairement  un  vestige  de  génitif- 
locatif  duel57  et  le  verset  provient  probablement  d’un  quelconque  traité 
sanskrit  (non  identifié)  sur  le  kh.-v.  Fréquent  dans  tous  les  ouvrages 
consacrés  à  l’interprétation  des  signes  et  à  la  divination,  l’emploi  d’un 
adverbe  assévératif  (dhruvam)  n’est  pas  pour  surprendre. 

Même  si  elles  ne  citent  pas  ce  verset,  les  autres  sources  jaina  ne 
disent  pas  autre  chose: 

jahim  billa-palâsaha  taruvarâham  pâyau 

‘Là  où  un  surgeon  des  excellents  arbres  que  sont  le  b.  et  le  p. 

...’  (ÄMKV  137.8*). 

Et  de  même  la  MK,  qui  semble  ajouter  une  correspondance  entre 
l’abondance  du  trésor  et  l’ombre  qu’il  y  a  sous  ces  arbres: 
châyâ  va  bhüri  tattha  ya  billa-palâsesu  puna  niyamâ 
(MK  114.15*cd).58 


57  Notes,  p.*141:  ‘Is  billapalasayo  a  form  of  the  gen.  dual  (=  bilvapalasayoh)V 

58  Chäyam  va,  éd.  —  Le  texte  paraît  incertain:  tattha  fait  double  emploi  avec  le 
locatif.  Faut-il  lire  atthä  précédé  d’un  t-  euphonique  (cf.  Km  104.23*  et  25*:  §  3.32  supra 
et  3.3.3)?  On  comprendra  alors:  ‘Normalement,  en  revanche,  il  y  a,  à  coup  sûr,  ombre 
et  abondance  de  trésors  sous  les  b.  et  les  p .’ 
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Ainsi  va  la  théorie.  Dans  les  récits  environnants,  qui  en  constituent  une 
application  directe  et  sans  grande  fantaisie,  c’est  également  l’une  ou 
l’autre  de  ces  deux  espèces  d’arbre  qui  retient  l’attention  des  jeunes 
héros:  le  bilva ,  (billa,  ÄMKV  137.13*),  éventuellement  désigné  par  ses 
synonymes  les  plus  courants  mâlüra  (Km  104.21)  et  snphala  (Km  en  sk. 
*46.2), 59  ou  le  palâsa  (PC  119.27;  MK  114.13;  LS  6.182  et  391; 
kimsuka,  UK  865.7*). 

Les  raisons  de  ces  choix  ne  sont  nulle  part  données.  Les  deux 
espèces,  relativement  communes  en  Inde,  sont  bien  reconnues  par  les 
botanistes  qui  identifient  le  bilva  à  YAegle  marmelos  Linn.,  et  le  palâsa 
au  Butea  monosperma  (Lam.)  Taub,  ou  Butea  frondosa  Roxb.,  encore 
appelé  dhâk  dans  l’usage  courant.60  Qu’il  s’agit  d’arbres  que  toute  la 
tradition  indienne  considère  comme  notoirement  fastes  et  sacrés  est 
clair:  leur  bois  est  abondamment  utilisé  dans  le  rituel  brahmanique  et 
la  vie  religieuse.61  Mais  hormis  le  fait  que  le  bilva  est  lié  à  Laksmï,62 
donc  à  la  richesse  et  à  la  prospérité  (cf.  le  synonyme  sn-phala),  il  est 
difficile  de  voir  ce  qui  a  pu  conduire  à  établir  un  lien  privilégié  entre 
ces  arbres  et  la  richesse  du  sous-sol  qu’ils  couvrent. 

333.  Une  fois  déterminée  l’espèce,  encore  faut-il  que  l’arbre  choisi  ait 
les  caractéristiques  adéquates.  La  quantité  de  richesse  enfouie  dépend 
de  sa  taille: 

‘Mince  est  l’arbre,  petite  sera  la  richesse;  à  gros  arbre,  richesse 

abondante’: 

— tanuyammi  hoi  thovam  thülammi  ya  pâdave  (v.l.  pâdaye)  bahum 
attham  (Km  104.25 *ab) 

— thülammi  hoi  pauram  tanue  tanuyam  dhanam  parohammi 
(MK  114.16*ab) 


59  Tous  deux  figurent  à  ce  titre  dans  les  lexiques:  Amarako$a  2.4.2.12  et 
Abhidhânacintâmani  1135,  cités  par  R.  SYED,  Die  Flora  Altindiens  in  Literatur  und 
Kunst.  Inaugural-Dissertation  zur  Erlangung  des  Doktorgrades  der  Philosophie  an  der 
Ludwig-Maximilians-Universität  zu  München.  [München]  1990,  p.467.  Voir  aussi  Das, 
p.74. 

60  Voir  respectivement  Das,  p.74,  R.  SYED  ( 'op.cit .),  p.475-477  et  Das,  p.84. 

zi  0 

Voir,  pour  le  bilva,  les  nombreux  passages  commodément  rassemblés  dans 
Syed,  p.467-469;  pour  le  palâÉa,  la  description  de  W.  CROOKE  ( op.cit .  supra,  n.54), 
p. 111-112  et  l’allusion  de  J.J.  MEYER  ( op.cit .  supra,  n.54),  p.76. 

62  Surapâla,  Vrksâyurveda  v.10:  DAS,  p.74. 
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—prârohe  bhüri  tat  sthüle  tanuke  stokam  ucyate  (UK  865.15*). 

On  le  voit:  ici  encore,  les  formulations  de  l’UK  et  de  la  MK  sont 
proches  de  celle  de  la  Km,  à  une  modification  près  dans  l’ordre  des 
mots,  tandis  que  ce  point  de  l’exposé  n’est  pas  abordé  dans  les  autres 
sources  (PC,  ÄMKV,  LS).  On  retrouve,  d’autre  part,  le  flottement  habi¬ 
tuel:  la  règle  concerne  l’arbre  dans  la  Km,  le  surgeon  dans  l’UK  et  la 
MK.  En  bonne  logique,  le  héros  de  l’UK  qui  avait  remarqué  un  surgeon 
plutôt  mince  (krastyân,  865.9*)  en  conclura  donc  que  la  richesse  enfouie 
au  pied  du  palâsa  est  peu  considérable  (866.1-2).  Il  n’empêche  qu’il 
trouvera  un  récipient  de  cuivre  contenant  mille  dinâra  (866.6sqq.). 

Km,  UK  et  MK,  qui  puisent  manifestement  à  une  source  d’inspira¬ 
tion  commune,  prennent  encore  en  compte  un  autre  facteur  susceptible 
d’indiquer  l’importance  du  trésor  existant: 

—rayanîë  jalanamâne 63  bahuyam  thovam  tu  umhâle 
(Km  104.25*  cd) 

—paurammi  jalai  dharanï  rayante  unhiyâ  thovâ  (MK  114.16*cd) 
—râtrau  jvalati  tad  bhüri  sôsmani  svalpam  ïritam  (UK  865.16*). 

Le  détail  syntaxique  n’est  guère  transparent.  Mais  l’idée  générale 
apparaît:  abondante  sera  la  richesse  si  le  surgeon  (ou  le  sol)  brille  la 
nuit;  peu  abondante  si  le  surgeon  (ou  le  sol)  est  chaud,  c’est-à-dire  peut- 
être  desséché  (sucé?:  cf.  les  remarques  de  Das,  supra  §  3.3.2A).  Elle 
trouve  comme  un  écho  dans  plusieurs  versets  du  NP,  qui,  sans  dire 
exactement  la  même  chose,  montrent  au  moins  la  vogue  de  pareilles 
considérations.64 

33.4.  La  nature  de  la  richesse  trouvée  sera  fonction  de  la  couleur,  —  la 
couleur  du  suc  de  l’arbre,  précise  seul  l’ÄMKV  (rasa,  137.10M1*).  Sauf 
à  voir  en  tout  cela  pure  fantaisie,  la  couleur  doit  probablement  dé¬ 
pendre  de  l’espèce  de  l’arbre.  On  sait,  par  exemple,  que  le  palâsa  laisse 
exsuder  un  liquide  (une  gomme)  de  couleur  rouge.65 


63  Éd.  jala-samane  (?),  v.l.  jalanamane :  forme  pseudo-participiale  sur  le  thème 
verbal  jala-  (sk.  Jjval),  cf.  MK  jalai? 

64  valli  grha-pradeÉe  tu  râtrau  prajvalitâ  yadi  (...  tatra  vittam  nirdiSei),  NP  2.64cd; 
gris  me  süryàmsubhir  dagdhâ  Éosam  nâyâti  yâ  mahï  (...  nidhânam  tatra  lakjayet),  NP 
2.47ab. 

65  P.N.V.  KURUP,  V.N.K.  Ramadas,  S.P.  JOSHI,  Handbook  of  medicinal  plants. 
New  Delhi  1979,  p.156;  ubi  alia. 
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Pour  la  première  fois,  on  apprend  de  quelle  ‘richesse’  il  va  s’agir. 
Le  vague  attha  (sk.  artha),  jusque  là  seul  employé  dans  la  Km  (supra, 
§  3.3.2),  est  remplacé  par  des  termes  désignant  des  minéraux:  l’or, 
l’argent,  le  rubis,  laissant  entendre  que  le  khanya-vâda  touche  aussi  bien 
à  la  recherche  des  gisements  miniers  (cf.  sk.  khani  ‘mine’).66  Or  l’ob¬ 
servation  de  la  corrélation  entre  certaines  plantes  et  les  gisements  est 
une  méthode  avérée  de  la  prospection  minéralogique.  Apparemment  in¬ 
connue  des  sources  de  l’Antiquité  classique,67  elle  est  attestée  de 
longue  date  en  Chine,  comme  en  témoigne  le  texte  suivant  écrit  aux 
alentours  de  800: 

‘Quand  il  y  a  dans  les  montagnes  la  plante  cong  (Allium  fis- 
tulosum)  on  trouvera  en  dessous  de  l’argent.  Quand  il  y  a  la 
plante  xiai  (Allium  bakeri)  on  trouvera  en  dessous  de  l’or. 
Quand  il  y  a  la  plante  jiang  (Zingiber  officinale')  on  trouvera  en 
dessous  du  cuivre  et  de  l’étain.  S’il  y  a  dans  la  montagne  du 
jade,  les  branches  des  arbres  environnants  seront  penchées’.68 
Toutes  les  sources  jaina  sont  d’accord  sur  les  corrélations  que  la  Km  est 
la  première  à  établir.  Elles  reposent  sur  le  principe  bien  connu  de  la 


66  Cf.  Arthasastra  2.12.1-2. 

67  Si  l’on  en  croit  RJ.  Forbes,  Studies  in  Ancient  Technology.  Vol. VII.  Leiden 
1966,  p.109-115:  ‘We  have  no  indication  that  such  connections  between  vegetation  and 
underground  mineral  deposits  were  recognized  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean 
world’  (p.115). 

68  Extrait  du  Yo  yang  za  zu  de  Duan  Cheng-shi  cité  par  FORBES,  op.  cit.,  p.115, 
suivant  J.  Needham,  ‘Prospection  géobotanique  en  Chine  médiévale’:  Journal 
d'agriculture  tropicale  et  de  botanique  appliquée  1  (mai-juin  1954)  =  La  tradition 
scientifique  chinoise.  Paris  1974  (Coll.  Savoir),  p.123  (121-126);  et  Science  and 
Civilisation  in  China  ...  .  Vol.3.  Mathematics  and  the  sciences  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  Cambridge  1959,  p.673-680.  La  méthode  a  persisté  et  semble  une  spécialité  chi¬ 
noise.  Au  XIXe  s.,  le  Père  Hue  relate  comment  les  Chinois  procèdent  à  l’exploitation 
sauvage  des  mines  d’or  du  Gechekten:  ‘Il  existe  des  hommes  qui  ont  une  capacité 
remarquable  pour  découvrir  des  mines  d’or;  ils  se  guident,  dit-on,  d'après  la  conformation 
des  montagnes  et  l’espèce  des  plantes  qu’elles  produisent '  ( op.cit .  supra,  n.34,  p.65sqq.).  En 
Europe,  pareilles  observations  ont  notamment  été  faites  par  Martine  de  Bertereau 
(XVIIe  s.):  ‘Il  y  a  cinq  règles  méthodiques  qu’il  faut  savoir  pour  connaître  les  lieux  où 
croissent  les  métaux:  ...  la  seconde,  par  les  herbes  et  les  plantes  qui  croissent  dessus’ 
(cité  Y.  ROCARD  <op.cit.  supra,  n.25>,  p.44).  L’analyse  des  composants  chimiques  des 
végétaux  permet  de  rendre  compte  de  ces  correspondances. 
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magie  sympathique,  selon  lequel  ‘le  semblable  appelle  ou  engendre  le 
semblable’69: 

viddhammi  ei  rattam  jai  pâe  to  bhavejja  rayanâim 
aha  chlram  to  ray  ay  am;  aha  ply  am  to  bhave  kanayam  (Km  104.27*) 
‘Si  une  fois  le  surgeon  percé  il  vient  du  rouge  sang,  ce  sera  des 
rubis70.  Si  c’est  du  blanc  de  lait  (=  sk.  ksïra)y  de  l’argent,  et 
si  c’est  du  jaune,  alors  ce  sera  de  l’or.’ 

Les  termes  employés  pour  désigner  ces  substances  sont  tantôt  communs, 
tantôt  plus  rares  (UK  865.17M8*;  PC  119.29-30;  ÀMKV  137.10M1*; 
MK  114.17*;  LS  6.183cd).  Ainsi,  Jinaratna,  l’auteur  du  LS,  a  choisi 
d’employer  pour  ‘or’  et  ‘argent’  les  vocables  pita  et  sita ,  propres  aux 
lexiques  spécialisés,71  qu’il  utilise  également  pour  désigner  les  couleurs 
jaune  et  blanche.  Il  devait  juger  savoureux  l’espèce  de  yamaka  qui  en 
résulte  (pïte  pïtam,  site  sitam  6.183d).  Voici,  pour  éviter  une  accumula¬ 
tion  superflue,  un  tableau  rassemblant  les  termes  des  autres  textes: 

a)  exsudât  rouge  ( ratta;  sk.  rakta)  —  rubis  ( rayana ;  sk.  ratnà) 

b)  exsudât  blanc  (sia,  PC;  dhavala,  ÄMKV;  khïra,  ksïra ,  UK  =  MK 

=  Km)  —  argent  ( ruppaya ,  PC;  kalahoya 12 ,  ÄMKV;  ruppa , 
rüpya  UK  =  MK) 

c)  exsudât  jaune  (pïa ,  PC,  AMKV,  MK)  —  or  ( kancana ,  PC, 

ÄMKV;  kanaga,  kanaka  UK  =  MK73). 


69  J.  FlLLIOZAT,  Magie  et  médecine.  Paris  1943,  p.91;  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion 
and  Ethics  ed.  by  J.  HASTINGS.  Vol.4  (Edinburgh  1911)  p.776a,  vol.10  (Edinburgh  1918) 
p.225b,  et  Index  (s.v.  ‘Sympathetic  magic’);  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  (ed.  by  M. 
Eliade).  Vol.9  (New  York  1987),  p.90b. 

70  Dans  le  contexte,  cette  traduction  paraît  plus  cohérente  que  ne  le  serait  celle 
par  ‘joyaux,  pierres  précieuses’.  Ratna  désigne  volontiers  le  rubis  dans  les  lexiques 
spécialisés:  ex.  R.  GARBE,  Die  indischen  Mineralien ,  ihre  Namen  und  die  ihnen 
zugeschriebenen  Kräfte.  Narahari’s  Räjanighantu  Varga  XIII.  Sanskrit  und  Deutsch  ... 
herausgegeben  von  ...  .  Leipzig  1882,  v.147.  Sur  les  gîtes  du  rubis,  voir  L.  FlNOT,  Les 
lapidaires  indiens.  Paris  1896,  p.XXXVIII. 

71  Dictionnaire  de  St.  Petersburg,  s.v.;  R.  GARBE,  op.cit.,  v.9  (or)  et  15  (argent). 

72  =  sk.  kaladhauta,  R.  Garbe,  op.cit.,  v.15. 

73  MK  114.17*,  à  rapprocher,  comme  ailleurs,  de  Km  (supra): 
viddhammi  parohammï  ratta-raso  kharai  to  bhave  (éd.  bhaniil)  rayanâ, 
aha  khïrâto  ruppam,  piyammi  puno  bhave  kanaga[mj. 

Et  UK  865.17M8*: 

viddhe  tatra  bhaved  raktam  yadi  ratnâni  lakjayet 
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3 3.5.  La  profondeur  à  laquelle  sera  trouvé  le  trésor  (ou  le  gisement)  est 
proportionnelle  à  la  hauteur  du  surgeon. 


jettiya-metto  uvarim 
tettiya-mettena  hetthao  hoi 


jâvaio  päroho 

uvarim  uddhattanena  tâvaio 
hettho 74  vi  khaniya-mette 
hoi  nihänam  na  scmdeho 
(MK  114.18*;  cf.  UK  865.19*-20*) 


na  yaniyai  tam  dawam 
pâvîyadi  esa  na  va  tti 
(Km  104.29)75 

‘Plus  le  surgeon  est  haut,  plus  la  richesse  est  profondément 
enfouie.  On  ne  sait  pas  alors  si  on  pourra  l’atteindre  ou  non 
(Km)  /  Il  suffit  de  creuser,  et,  aucun  doute  possible,  le  trésor 
est  là  (MK).’ 

Ce  point  est  également  évoqué  dans  le  LS: 

yâvan-mâtre  pota  ürdhvam ,  tävan-mätre  rasâtale 
alpo  bahur  va  nidhih  syâd ...  (LS  6.184abc). 

33.6.  Avant  de  commencer  à  exhumer  la  richesse  dont  l’existence  est 
ainsi  assurée,  il  convient  encore  de  savoir  si  les  conditions  sont  réunies 
pour  permettre  d’y  accéder. 

—  jai  uvarim  so  tanuo  hetthe  una  hoi  pihula-parivedho 

tä  jänasu  tam  pattam  tanue  una  tam  na  hojjâ  hi  (Km  104.30*) 

—  uvarim  tanuo  hetthâ  pihulo  jo  Pfyavo  kaha  vi  hoi 76 

so  nihi  patto* 11  bhannai  a-ppatto ™  hoi  vivano  (MK  114.19*) 

—  uparistât  tanus  cet  syâd  adhastât  prthulo  yadi 
präroho  ysau  nidhim  präpto  vipantas  tu  so  ’nyathä 

(UK  865.21  *-22*) 


at  h  a  k$ïram  tato  rupyam,  pit  am  cet  kanakam  bhavet. 

74  Pour  hetthâl  Ni  hettho  ni  hetthe  (Km  104.30*:  §  3.3.6)  ne  sont  cités  par 
PlSCHEL,  Grammatik,  §  107. 

‘mlC  # 

Il  n’est  pas  certain  que  la  seconde  partie  soit  versifiée. 

Ed.  uvari  (métriquement  incorrect).  —  Ed.  pihulo  jo  päyavo  havai  I  kaha  vi ... 
est  métriquement  insatisfaisant. 

L’éd.  porte  nihipatto,  en  un  seul  mot,  très  probablement  à  tort. 

70  X 

Ed.  a-ppattü  est  probablement  une  fausse  lecture. 
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‘Si  [Parbre/le  surgeon]  est  mince  au  sommet,  et  de  large  cir¬ 
conférence  à  la  base,  alors,  sache-le,  la  richesse  est  disponible. 

En  revanche,  s’il  est  mince  [à  la  base],  c’est  qu’elle  ne  le  sera 
pas.’ 

Selon  le  PC  et  le  LS,  c’est  le  surgeon  qui  doit  avoir  ces  qualités:  très 
épais  à  la  base,  il  garantit  que  le  trésor  est  accessible.79 

4.  Vient  maintenant  la  seconde  étape:  l’appropriation  du  bien  convoité. 
Elle  ne  se  fait  pas  sans  mal,  quand  du  moins  elle  se  fait.  C’est  que  l’acte 
de  creuser  tient  du  vol:  les  richesses  souterraines  sont  la  propriété  de 
puissances  divines  ou  surnaturelles  qui  acceptent  mal  de  s’en  défaire. 
Dans  l’inconscient  collectif  indien,  comme  dans  d’autres,  les  mines  sont 
le  fief  d’êtres  malfaisants  ou  d’esprits  divers.80  La  pratique  de  la 
science  de  l’enfoui  est  donc  dangereuse: 

‘Celui  qui  s’y  livre,  dit  une  strophe  jaina,  risque  d’être  tué  par 
les  Vyantara  ou  autres  dieux,  ou  encore  d’être  piqué  par  un 
scorpion,  ou  par  un  serpent.’81 

Et  de  fait  les  nâga  passent  traditionnellement  pour  être  préposés  à  la 
garde  des  trésors;82  à  moins  qu’elle  ne  soit  dévolue  à  quelque  yaksa 
(KSS  6.8.67;  MK  114.13sqq.;  LS  6.191).83  Pour  rendre  la  transgression 
plus  admissible,  il  faut  donc  au  moins  un  rituel,  auquel,  par  exemple,  le 
Nidhipradïpa  consacre  une  partie  de  son  développement  (supra,  §  3.1). 


79  Pattam ,  jao  dharani-pavese  thülo  esa  pao  (PC  119.29)  ou  kihcaiça poto  ’ti-sthulo 
müle  tat  prâptavân  nidhim  (LS  6.185ab). 

80  W.  CROOKE,  op.cit.  (n.54),  vol.l,  p.282sqq.  (‘Mine  and  Cave  Spirits’);  p.286sqq. 
(‘Bhûts  Treasure  Guardians’);  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics.  Vol.8  (Edinburgh 
1915),  s.v.  ‘Metals  and  Minerals’,  p.588sqq.;  M.  Eliade,  Forgerons  et  alchimistes .  Paris 
1956,  chap.5:  ‘Rites  et  mystères  métallurgiques’;  ubi  alia. 

81  kattha  vi  a  khanna-väyam  karei  jo  Vantaräi-devehim 
nihanijjai  bhakkhijjai  vinchia-sappaiehim  pi 

Indahamsagani,  Bhuvanabhânukevalicariya  (XVe  s.),  ed.  by  Muni  Shri  RamnikvuaYAJI. 
Ahmedabad  1976  (L.D.  Series  54),  v.466.  Des  dangers  comparables  guettent  l’adepte  de 
l’alchimie  (v.465). 

82  Cf.  W.  CROOKE,  op.cit.  (n.54),  vol.2,  p.134-136:  ‘Snake  Treasure  Guardians’;  J.- 
P.  VOGEL,  Indian  Serpent-Lore  or  the  Nägas  in  Hindu  Legend  and  Art.  London  1926, 
p.20sq.,  44,  166,  205,  216  (données  bouddhiques);  M.  Eliade,  Traité  d'histoire  des  reli¬ 
gions.  Paris  1959,  p.250sqq.;  infra  §  5  (Hâla,  Sattascâ  v.577). 

83  A.K.  COOMARASWAMY,  Yakfas.  Part  I.  Washington  1928,  p.4sqq. 
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Il  conviendra  de  réciter  des  mantra  et  des  prières,  et  de  procéder  à  des 
offrandes;  et  on  comprend  donc  que  le  Rasendracüdâmani  (XIFs.: 
3.29cd)  invite,  dans  ce  contexte,  à  avoir  recours  à  des  spécialistes 
‘connaissant  les  formules  capables  de  maîtriser  les  esprits’  ( bhüta - 
vigraha-mantrajnâs  te  yojyâ  nidhi-sâdhane). 

Il  en  va  de  même  dans  les  récits  jaina.  Les  détails  sont  plus  ou 
moins  abondants.  Au  minimum,  il  est  indiqué  que  les  chercheurs  de  tré¬ 
sor  ont  pris  leur  nécessaire  à  püjâ  (PC,  MK)  et  ont  procédé  au  culte,84 
non  sans  avoir  examiné  les  constellations  ou  scruté  le  ciel.85  La  Kuva- 
layamâlâ  est  plus  précise:  plein  de  sagesse,  le  jeune  héros  ‘rend  hom¬ 
mage  au  dieu’  ( devam  namâmo,  Km  104.31).  Ce  singulier  est  collectif; 
la  formule  qu’il  récite  embrasse  en  fait  quatre  dieux:  Indra,  le  maître 
des  dieux,  puis  les  trois  divinités  plus  spécialement  chargées  du  monde 
souterrain  que  sont  Dharanendra,  le  roi  des  nâga,  Dhana(da),  alias 
Kubera,  premier  des  yaksa  et  dieu  des  trésors,  et  Dhanapâla,  sans  doute 
un  quelconque  ‘gardien  du  trésor’.86  De  Kubera,  il  semble  particulière¬ 
ment  nécessaire  de  se  méfier:  le  Pancatantra  le  montre  terrorisant  les 
magiciens  à  l’aide  d’une  roue  pour  éviter  qu’ils  ne  lui  dérobent  ses 
trésors;87  le  Harsacarita  suggère  qu’il  répugne  à  en  être  dépossédé.88 


84  Püôvayara-puwam,  PC  119.31;  vyadhattam  akhilam  vidhim,  LS  6.391d. 

85  Nirüviyam  tehim  rikkham,  PC  119.26;  disi  joivi,  ÄMKV  138.14*.  Et  encore 
Ä vasyaka-cürni  551.2  (Äv.IX,56,6):  do  mittäni,  tehim  nidhänagam  dittham.  kalle  su¬ 
ri  akkhatte  lahâmo  tti. 

O/'  _ 

Namo  indassa,  namo  dharan’indassa,  namo  dhanayassa,  namo  dhanapalassa, 
Km  104.31;  namo  dharanendrâya,  namo  dhanâya,  namo  dhanapäläya,  Km  en  sk.  *46.3-4. 
Et  de  même:  namo  dharanendrâya,  namo  dhanadâya,  namo  dhanapâlâyêti  man  tram 
pathatâ  khâtah  pradeéo  maya ,  UK  866.5-6. 

Dhanadena  nidhüna-harana-bhayat  siddhünâm  etad  bhayam  daréitam  {Panca¬ 
tantra  V.3).  Cf.  V.M.  BEDEKER,  ‘Kubera  in  Sanskrit  Literature,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Mahäbhärata  (from  an  earth-spirit  to  a  god)’:  Journal  of  the  Ganganath  Jha 
Research  Institute  25.1969,  p.425-451  (et  plus  particulièrement  p.438).  De  fait,  la  statuaire 
la  plus  ancienne  le  montre  souvent  assis  sous  un  arbre  au  pied  duquel  un  trésor  est  sup¬ 
posé  être  caché:  cf.  les  catalogues  d’exposition  In  the  Image  of  Man.  London  1982,  n°  91 
(époque  kouchane)  et  Palast  der  Götter.  Berlin  1991-1992,  n°  134  (IXe  s.);  U.P.  SHAH, 
‘Some  Minor  Jaina  Deities:  Matrakas  and  Dikpalas’:  Journal  of  the  MS.  University  of 
Baroda  30.1981,  p.96-98;  Kubera  est  également  assisté  de  deux  ou  plusieurs  génies 
portants  des  trésors:  M.-T.  DE  Mallmann,  Les  enseignements  iconographiques  de  lAgni- 
Purâna.  Paris  1963,  p.134-135  et  229. 
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La  Manoramäkahä  est  la  plus  détaillée  (114.22-23):  la  scène  se  passe  à 
la  première  veille  de  la  quatorzième  nuit  de  la  quinzaine  sombre. 
Hommage  est  d’abord  rendu  à  l’arbre  (un  palâsa).  Des  offrandes  (b ali) 
sont  jetées  tout  autour.  L’emplacement  du  trésor  est  également  purifié 
et  honoré  (püiyam),  notamment  à  l’aide  de  fleurs.  Un  mandata  est 
dessiné,  et  des  rites  propitiatoires  (rakkhâ-vihânam;  non  précisés)  sont 
accomplis. 

Le  résultat  n’est  pas  garanti  pour  autant.  Les  plus  chanceux  sont  les 
chercheurs  du  PC,  le  prince  de  l’UK  (866.6sqq.:  supra  §3.3.3)  et  le  héros 
de  la  Km:  tout  en  avertissant  le  jeune  homme  que  la  richesse  décou¬ 
verte  est  protégée  par  un  cakravartin ,89  une  voix  divine  l’autorise  à  en 
prélever  une  poignée.  Le  trésor  est  ensuite  soustrait  à  sa  vue.  Dans  les 
autres  cas,  la  joie  est  de  courte  durée,  et  la  richesse  à  peine  obtenue 
disparaît  sur-le-champ,  ravie  par  des  voleurs  (ÄMKV  137.17*sqq.),  ou 
par  un  yogin,  complice  peu  scrupuleux  (LS  6.392sqq.).  Qu’espérer  alors 
lorsque,  loin  d’être  accompagnée  de  précautions  élémentaires,  l’exhuma¬ 
tion  est  le  fait  d’un  obstiné,  sourd  aux  objurgations  divines  pourtant 
insistantes  (LS  6.186sqq.),  ou  que  les  formules  récitées  ont  été  amputées 
(MK  114.  28sqq.)?  Dans  les  deux  cas,  la  colère  des  êtres  surnaturels 
préposés  à  la  garde  dudit  trésor  se  manifeste  avec  virulence  et  le  cou¬ 
pable  est  transporté  par  la  voie  des  airs  à  bonne  distance  du  site  de  la 
découverte.90 

Etant  donné  les  circonstances,  l’occasion  ne  se  présente  guère  d’en¬ 
visager  les  éventuels  problèmes  juridiques  soulevés  par  la  découverte 
d’un  objet  trouvé,  sur  lesquels  plusieurs  récits  du  Paiicatantra  ou  du 
Kathäsaritsägara  se  révèlent  fort  instructifs.91  Les  sources  jaina  n’y  font 


88  Harsacarita,  livre  2  (éd.  KANE,  p.35;  notes,  p.156):  na  dhanadasyêva  nisphalah 
sannidhi-lâbhâh. 

89  Probable  extension  de  la  croyance  traditionnelle  et  pan-indienne:  les  cakravartin 
possèdent  un  certain  nombre  de  nidhi,  à  la  garde  desquels  sont  préposés  des  näga  (K.R. 
Norman,  The  nine  treasures  of  a  cakravartin’:  Indologica  Taurinensia  11.1983,  p.183- 
193). 

90  Plusieurs  témoignages  rassemblés  par  W.  CROOKE  vont  dans  le  même  sens 
( op.cit .  supra,  n.54,  vol.l,  p.286);  voir  encore  UK  957.15*. 

91  Cf.  L.  STERNBACH,  Juridical  Studies  in  Ancient  Indian  Law.  Part  II.  Delhi  1967, 
Chap.XIX:  ‘The  Pancatantra  and  the  Smrtis,  1.  The  tale  of  Honest-Mind  and  Evil-Mind’, 
p3-10;  KSS  7.1.37sqq.:  le  généreux  Sattvasïla  trouve  par  hasard  un  trésor,  puis  un  autre. 
Le  roi  vient  à  l’apprendre,  convoque  le  jeune  homme  qui,  immédiatement,  lui  demande 
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pas  la  moindre  allusion.  Pas  d’allusion,  non  plus,  au  fait  que  toute  acti¬ 
vité  ou  toute  profession  impliquant  de  creuser  est  normalement  interdite 
au  jaina  orthodoxe,  moine  ou  laïc,  parce  qu’elle  met  en  danger  les  êtres 
vivant  dans  la  terre.92  L’insistance  porte  plutôt  sur  l’aspect  moral 
général:  la  recherche  des  trésors  est  une  manifestation  dangereuse  de  la 
convoitise  ( lobha )  qui  doit  être  sanctionnée.93  Si  elle  figure  parmi  les 
moyens  (plus  ou  moins  recommandables)  de  s’enrichir,  ell  n’apporte  pas 
que  des  satisfactions.  Voici  comment  l’UK  évoque  la  vie  du  kh.-vâdin : 
abhyasyati  khanya-vâdam,  niriksyate  nidhäna-laksanäni,  tusyati 
tad-darsanena,  dadâti  râtrau  tad-grahanàrtham  bhüta-balim, 
düyate  tad-angâra-bhrta-bhâjana-vïksanena  (60.10-12) 

‘Il  étudie  le  savoir  de  l’enfoui,  observe  les  signes  caracté¬ 
ristiques  indiquant  la  présence  d’un  trésor,  est  content  s’il  en 
voit  un,  dans  l’espoir  de  s’en  saisir,  la  nuit  fait  des  offrandes 
aux  esprits,  se  désolant  s’il  voit  que  le  récipient  ne  contient 
que  du  charbon!’ 

Il  n’empêche  que  les  Indiens  ne  semblent  jamais  avoir  douté  de  l’exis¬ 
tence  de  tels  trésors  ou  les  avoir  dénigrés,  comme  le  fit,  par  exemple,  au 
XIVe  s.  l’arabe  Ibn  Haldün.94 

5.  Enfin,  il  est  instructif  de  retrouver  dans  la  lyrique  prakrite  comme  un 


lequel  des  deux  il  souhaite  avoir.  Satisfait  de  cette  question,  le  roi  laisse  à  Sattvasïla  la 
jouissance  du  premier  trésor,  et  prend  le  second;  et,  par  ailleurs,  la  littérature  des 
dharmaéâstra,  ainsi  Manu  8.35sqq. 

Q9 

Voir,  pour  ce  qui  concerne  les  moines,  L.  SCHMITHAUSEN,  The  Problem  of  the 
Sentience  of  Plants  in  Earliest  Buddhism.  Tokyo  1991,  §  15.1.  Les  docteurs  jaina  auteurs 
de  traités  à  l’usage  des  laïcs  nomment  cette  activité  sphota-karman.  Son  extension  est 
variable  selon  les  textes,  comme  l’indique  R.  WILLIAMS,  op.cit.  (n.55),  p.118.  Voir  aussi 
Das,  p.66  (les  pitr  habitent  le  sous-sol  des  arbres)  et  516  (la  terre  vit;  cf. 
SCHMITHAUSEN,  loc.cit.). 

Q-2  # 

SK  (citée  supra,  §  1);  Kathâratnâkara  n°  51  {supra,  n.4). 

94  Ibn  Khaldûn,  The  Muqaddimah.  An  Introduction  to  History.  Translated  from  the 
Arabic  by  F.  ROSENTHAL.  New  York  1958  (Bollingen  Series  XLIII),  vol.2,  chap.V  [4], 
p.319-326:  ‘Trying  to  make  money  from  buried  and  other  treasures  is  not  a  natural  way 
of  making  a  living’.  Je  remercie  M.  R.P.  Das  d’avoir  attiré  mon  attention  sur  ce  point  de 
vue.  L’étude  des  biographies  jaina  de  Kalkin  montrerait  également  à  quels  extrêmes 
peut  mener  l’avidité  effrénée  pour  la  richesse;  voir,  par  exemple,  Vividhatîrthakalpa  de 
Jinaprabhasüri  (éd  Muni  Jinavuaya,  Bombay  1934),  40.1:  sawao  khanittâ  khanittâ 
nihânâni  ginhissai. 
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écho  des  points  qui  viennent  d’être  évoqués.  Dans  la  Sattascü  les  termes 
nihi  et  nihâna  fournissent  des  comparaisons,95  transfigurées  parce 
qu’elles  suggèrent  un  sentiment  amoureux. 

Pour  percevoir  la  justesse  et  le  bien-fondé  de  la  comparaison  sui¬ 
vante,  et  l’intensité  pathétique  du  désarroi  de  cette  jeune  femme,  il  faut 
se  rappeler  combien  de  peine  requiert  la  détermination  de  l’emplace¬ 
ment  d’un  trésor,  et  combien,  une  fois  découvert,  il  est  fugace  et  fragile: 
‘La  voici,  ici,  là,  dans  les  touffes  de  roseaux,  elle  n’a  pas 
trouvé  le  lieu  de  rendez-vous  et  elle  cherche  partout  à  te  voir. 
Ainsi  fait-on  d’un  lieu  à  trésor  qu’on  a  perdu.’96 
Inversement,  dire  que  tel  spectacle  suscite  autant  de  satisfaction  que  la 
vue  de  ‘l’embouchure  d’un  vase  à  trésors’  est  une  manière  d’indiquer  le 
comble  de  cette  satisfaction.97 

On  connaît  bien  le  cliché  qui  consiste  à  établir  une  comparaison 
(dont  le  sème  commun  est  la  rondeur)  entre  les  seins  pleinement  déve¬ 
loppés  de  la  jeune  femme  et  des  vases,  fixée  notamment  dans  le  com¬ 
posé  stana-kalasa La  Sattasaï  et  sa  tradition  poussent  plus  loin  ce 
que  d’autres  poètes  effleurent:  le  vase  est  par  excellence  le  récipient 
dans  lequel  on  place  le  trésor  que  l’on  veut  enterrer;99  de  même  la 
gorge  de  la  femme  devient  le  trésor  que  seul  est  en  droit  de  convoiter 
l’amant  élu  de  son  cœur.  Dans  deux  strophes,  que  certaines  recensions 
font  se  succéder  {fnihâna-kalasa-,  576  /  °nihi-kalasa -,  577),  ce  qui  est 


95  Éd.  A.  WEBER.  Leipzig  1881,  Index,  s.v.  Je  ne  considère  ici  que  les  plus 
topiques. 

96  aha  sa  tahim-tahim  cia 
vânira-vœiammi  cukka-sanikeâ 
tuha  darns  an  am  vimaggai 
pabbhattha-nihäna-thänam  va  (318). 

De  même,  l’insatisfaction  ou  une  satisfaction  momentanée  sont  volontiers  comparées  à 
‘un  trésor  acquis  en  rêve’:  khana-bhangurena  pemmena  ..  sivinaa-nihi-lambhena  va  I 
dittha-panatthena  loammi  (Hâla  423);  suvinaya-laddho  va  nihi  ( Chappannayagâhâo  69, 
éd.  A.N.  UPADHYE,  Kolhapur  1970.) 

97  Tosijjai  I  nihâna-kalasassa  va  mühena  (508). 

98  Aux  références  fournies  par  les  dictionnaires,  on  ajoutera  celles  qu’a  commodé¬ 
ment  rassemblées  Th.  OBERLIES,  ‘Prakrit  thanavatta  —  A  propos  Skt.  patta’:  Bulletin 
d’Études  Indiennes  9.1991,  p.108.  Et  encore  An  Anthology  of  Sanskrit  Court  Poetry. 
Translated  by  Daniel  H.H.  INGALLS.  Cambridge  1965,  p.164  (v.388,  392,  400,  407). 

99  Supra,  §  1  et  Km  105.1. 
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appelé  à  devenir  une  banale  convention  poétique  garde  encore  toute  sa 
fraîcheur. 

Le  trésor  est  à  la  fois  tentant  et  dangereux  {supra,  §  4): 
corâ  sabhaa-satanham  puno-puno  pesaamti  ditthïo 
ahi-rakkhia-nihikalase  w a  podha-vaiâ-than’ucchamge  (577) 

‘Pleins  de  désir,  pleins  de  crainte,  les  voleurs  ne  cessent  de 
darder  leurs  regards  sur  la  gorge  opulente  de  la  belle  au  re¬ 
doutable  époux,100  comme  sur  une  jarre  à  trésors  gardée  par 
un  serpent.’ 

La  relation  entre  trésor  et  monde  végétal,  également  présente  çà  et  là 
dans  la  poésie  sanskrite,101  est  incontestablement  fondamentale  dans 
cette  épigramme  très  travaillée  à  laquelle  elle  confère  son  originalité: 
kassa  kam  vahu-punna-pphaV-ekka-taruno  tuham  visammihai 
thana-parinâhe  mammaha-nihâna-kalase  wa  pâroho?  (576) 

‘Ses  fruits  sont  ses  nombreux  mérites:  qui  est-il,  cet  arbre  — 
unique  —  dont  la  main  s’attardera  sur  la  courbe  de  tes  seins, 
vases  à  trésor  de  Kama,  comme  [fait]  la  pousse  [au-dessus  du 
vase  à  trésors]?’102 


100  Sk.  praudha  =  süra  (commentaires);  vJ.  pikka/pakka  -■  samartha  (commen¬ 
taires),  sur  quoi  voir  WEBER  ad  loc. 

101  Ainsi,  par  exemple,  dans  le  Subhâsitaratnakosa  réuni  par  Vidyâkara  (éd.  D.D. 
Kosambi  et  V.V.  Gokhale.  Cambridge  1957.  Harvard  Oriental  Series  42),  v.434: 

uttuhga-sahgata-payodhara-padma-yugmam 
nabher  adhah  kathayatîva  mahä-nidhänam. 

‘...  These  flowers  tell  of  treasure  hidden  in  my  darling’s  belly5  (trad.  INGALLS,  Anthology 
p.173,  et  note  p.500).  Cf.  aussi  R.P.  Das,  ‘The  romaräj i-  in  Indian  Kavya  and  Ayurvedic 
Literature’:  Medical  Literature  from  India,  Sri  Lanka  and  Tibet.  Ed.  by  G  J.  MEULEN- 
BELD.  Leiden  1991  (Panels  of  the  VTITH  World  Sanskrit  Conference  Vol.VIII),  p.21sq. 

L’idée  selon  laquelle  les  seins  constituent  le  trésor  de  Kama  semble  assez 
courante  dans  la  lyrique  prakrite:  cf.  Jayavallabha’s  Vajjâlaggam.  Ed.  with  the  Sanskrit 
commentary  of  Ratnadeva  and  Introduction,  English  Translation,  Notes  and  Glossary  by 
Prof.  M.V.  Patwardhan.  Ahmedabad  1969  (Prakrit  Text  Society  Series),  312*3  et 
312*4.  Quant  à  la  strophe  304,  elle  paraît  être  une  réfection  insipide  de  l’épigramme  de 
Hâla  ici  examinée: 

sama-uttanga-visälä  ummanthiya-kanaya-kalasa-sankäsä 
Kâma-nihâno  wa  thaiya  punna-vihünâna  du-ppecchä 
‘Symétriques,  fermes  et  généreux,  pareils  à  des  jarres  d’or  chauffé  à  blanc, 
les  seins  d’une  femme  sont  comme  les  trésors  de  Kama:  les  hommes  sans 
mérite  ne  les  verront  pas.’ 
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La  comparaison  envahit  manifestement  toute  la  strophe:103  il  faut 
donc  éviter  de  la  rendre  trop  discrètement  comme  le  fait  Weber.104 
Certains  commentateurs  ne  s’y  sont  pas  trompés  et  allèguent,  à  juste 
titre,  la  croyance  étudiée  au  fil  de  ces  pages:  le  surgeon  grandit  au- 
dessus  du  trésor,  dont,  en  retour,  il  signale  la  présence: 

nidhâna-kalasasyôpari  taroh  praroho  rohatîti  loka-prasiddhih.105 
D’autre  part,  on  ne  peut  manquer  de  songer  ici  au  motif  connexe  du 
püma-kalasa  (°ghata)  et  à  ses  représentations  dans  l’iconographie  la  plus 
ancienne:  de  ce  vase  d’abondance,  symbole  de  fertilité  associé  à  Laksmî, 
on  voit  surgir  une  végétation  luxuriante,  le  plus  souvent  des  lotus.106 
Là  encore,  richesse  et  monde  végétal  se  trouvent  réunis. 

6.  Cette  étude  espère  avoir  montré  le  profit  qu’on  peut  tirer  des 
notations,  à  première  vue  anodines,  glanées  dans  le  kâvya  —  poésie 
savante  dont  les  auteurs  sont  rompus  à  tous  les  domaines  du  savoir  — 
ou  dans  la  fiction  de  toute  nature  (§  1).  On  découvre,  au-delà,  tout  un 
pan  de  tradition  conservé  vaille  que  vaille  dans  des  termes  techniques 
(§  2),  remontant  ensuite  aux  traités  heureusement  disponibles  (§  3)  qui 
lui  donnent  ses  lettres  de  noblesse  et  l’érigent  en  un  ‘corps  de  doctrine’ 
(FiNOT).  Appliquée  ici  aux  disciplines  de  l’enfoui  ( khanya-vâda  et  nidhi- 
vâda),  la  démarche  s’était  déjà  avérée  fructueuse  pour  l’examen  des 
techniques  de  la  gemmologie  ou  du  vol:  à  propos  de  la  première,  on 


103  Sur  la  place  de  wa  (sk.  iva)  voir  les  discussions  de  Mathuränätha  Sâstri, 
commentateur  moderne  de  la  Sattascû ,  ad  loc.  (Bombay  1933,  Kävyamälä  21,  p.291). 

104  ‘Wessen  Hand  wird  wohl  auf  deinem  vollen  Busen,  einem  Schatzkelch  des 
Liebesgottes  ruhen?  Gleichsam  als  Zweig  eines  Baumes,  der  blos  die  Früchte  für  viele 
gute  Thaten  trägt?’ 

105  Häla’s  Gähäkosa  ...  with  the  Sanskrit  Commentary  of  Bhuvanapäla.  Part  I.  Ed. 
by  Prof.  M.V.  PATWARDHAN.  Ahmedabad  1980  (Prakrit  Text  Society  Series  21):  v.201, 
p.92.  Fondée  sur  ce  commentaire,  la  traduction  de  PATWARDHAN  (The  Gähäkosa  of 
Häla.  Part  II.  Delhi  1988)  rend  à  peu  près  l’idée  générale,  mais  manque  de  légèreté: 
‘Who  will  be  that  person,  whose  hand,  a  veritable  unique  tree  bearing  the  fruits  of  many 
good  deeds  (done  formerly),  will  (be  privileged  to)  rest  on  your  expansive  breasts, 
treasure-jars  of  the  God  of  love,  resembling  thereby  a  spray  of  tender  leaves  placed  on 
a  treasure-bowl  (to  identify  the  place  where  the  treasure-bowl  has  been  buried  under¬ 
ground)?’ 

106  Cf.,  par  exemple,  A.K.  COOMARASWAMY,  Yaks  as.  Part  II.  Washington  1931, 
p.61-64  et  pi.  31-33;  M.  Eliade,  Traité  ...  (supra,  n.82),  p.246sq.;  supra  §  l(ii). 
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relira,  toujours  avec  profit,  l’introduction  de  L.  Finot  aux  Lapidaires 
indiens  (cf.  n.70);  à  propos  de  la  seconde,  les  remarques  de  J.J.  Meyer 
en  introduction  à  sa  traduction  du  Dasakumâracarita  (1902),  ou  les 
pages  de  M.  Bloomfield:  un  examen  approfondi  de  la  littérature  narra¬ 
tive,  dont  il  avait  examiné  les  multiples  aspects,  l’avait  conduit  à  inférer 
l’existence  d’un  véritable  savoir  ( steya-sâstra ).107  La  supposition  s’est 
révélée  fondée:  un  manuel  complet  a  été  découvert,  puis  naguère  édité 
et  traduit.108 

Pour  la  connaissance  de  ces  disciplines  ‘marginales’,  la  littérature 
narrative  jaina  de  langue  prakrite  a  une  place  de  choix,  et  l’on  retrouve 
intéressés  par  la  détection  des  trésors  souterrains  les  Maîtres  qu’on  avait 
naguère  vu  préoccupés  de  métallurgie  et  d’alchimie.  Le  premier  en  date 
(VIIIe  s.)  et  le  plus  éminent  d’entre  eux  est  incontestablement  Uddyota- 
nasüri,  dont  la  Kuvalayamälä  fait  figure  de  source  d’inspiration  et  de 
modèle  littéraire. 

La  quête  des  trésors  souterrains  est  un  domaine  à  la  frontière  du 
réel  et  de  l’imaginaire.  Pris  au  sens  large,  le  khanya-vâda  concerne  aussi 
bien  l’exploration  des  sources  que  la  recherche  des  dépôts  miniers  ou 
des  trésors  enfouis  par  des  individus  désireux  de  les  conserver  en  lieu 
sûr,  usage  fréquent  de  longue  date  en  Inde.  Le  nidhi-vâda  est  normale¬ 
ment  relatif  à  ce  dernier  aspect. 

Khanya-vâda  et  nidhi-vâda  exposent  notamment  les  méthodes  desti¬ 
nées  à  permettre  la  localisation  des  richesses  souterraines.  L’observation 
des  singularités  ou  des  anomalies  de  certains  arbres  est  l’une  d’elles. 
Comme  souvent,  les  détails  techniques  paraissent  à  la  fois  élémentaires 
et  minutieux.  Les  précautions  dont  doit  être  entourée  l’appropriation  du 
trésor,  source  de  bouleversement  pour  le  monde  souterrain,  sont  égale¬ 
ment  du  ressort  de  ces  disciplines  (§  4). 


107  M.  BLOOMFIELD,  ‘The  art  of  stealing  in  Hindu  Fiction’:  American  Journal  of 
Philology  44.1923,  p.97-133  et  193-229.  Voir  aussi  A.  HILLEBRANDT,  ‘Zur  Charakteristik 
der  Sarvilaka  in  der  Mrcchakatikä.  Spuren  eines  Steyasästra’:  Zeitschrift  für  Indologie  und 
Iranistik  1.1922,  p.69-72  =  Kleine  Schriften,  éd.  R.P.  Das,  Stuttgart  1987,  p.461-464. 

1  DR 

D.  GEORGE,  Sanmukhakalpa.  Ein  Lehrbuch  der  Zauberei  und  Diebeskunst  aus 
dem  indischen  Mittelalter.  Berlin  1991  (Monographien  zur  indischen  Archäologie,  Kunst 
und  Philologie  7). 
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Abréviations 

AiGr  -  J.  WACKERNAGEL,  Altindische  Grammatik.  Band  11,1.  Einleitung  zur  Wort¬ 
lehre.  Nominalkomposition.  Göttingen  21957.  Band  11,2.  Die  Nominalsuffixe  von 
A.  DEBRUNNER.  Göttingen  1954. 

AMKV  =  Äcärya  Nemicandra’s  Äkhyän akaman ikoÉa  with  Äcärya  Amradeva’s  commen¬ 
tary.  Edited  by  Muni  Shri  PUNYAVUAYJI.  Varanasi  1962  (Prakrit  Text  Society 
Series  5). 

Balbir  1990  =  N.  Balbir.  ‘Scènes  d’alchimie  dans  la  littérature  jaina’:  Journal  of  the 
European  Ayurvedic  Society  1.1990,  p.149-164. 

Balbir  1992  =  N.  Balbir.  ‘La  fascination  jaina  pour  Palchimie’:  Journal  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Ayurvedic  Society  2.1992,  p.134-150. 

CDIAL  =  R.L.  TURNER,  A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  Indo- Ary  an  Languages.  London 
1962-1969. 

Das  =  Das  Wissen  von  der  Lebensspanne  der  Bäume.  Surapäla’s  Vrk$äyurveda  kritisch 
ediert,  übersetzt  und  kommentiert  von  R.P.  Das.  Mit  einem  Nachtrag  von  G.J. 
MEULENBELD  zu  seinem  Verzeichnis  ‘Sanskrit  Names  of  Plants  and  their  Bota¬ 
nical  Equivalents’.  Stuttgart  1988  (Alt-  und  Neu-Indische  Studien  34). 

kh.-v.  =  sk.  khanya-väda,  °vädin  ou  pk.  khanna-vâya,  (°vâi),  voir  §  2. 

Km  =  Uddyotanasüri’s  Kuvalayamâlâ  (A  Unique  Campû  in  Prakrit)  and  Ratnaprabha- 
süri’s  Kuvalayamâlâ  (A  Stylistic  Digest  of  the  Above  in  Sanskrit).  Critically  ed.  with 
various  readings  by  A.N.  UPADHYE,  Part  I.  Kuvalayamâlâ.  Bombay  1959  (Singhi 
Jain  Series  45).  Part  IL  Ratnaprabhasüri’s  Kuvalayamâlâ.  Bombay  1970  (Singhi 
Jain  Series  46). 

KSS  =  Kathäsaritsägara  de  Somadeva.  Delhi  1970. 

LS  =  Jinaratna’s  Lilävati-sära.  A  Sanskrit  Abridgement  of  Jin  esvara-süri  ’s  Prakrit  Lilävai- 
kahâ.  Ed.  by  H.C.  Bhayani,  Ahmedabad  1983  (L.D.  Series  96). 

MEHLIG  =  Somadeva,  Der  Ozean  der  Erzählungsströme.  Hrsg,  von  J.  MEHLIG.  Leipzig 
et  Weimar  1991. 

MK  =  Vardhamänasüri’s  Man  or  am  äkahä.  Ed.  by  R.  PAGARIYA,  Ahmedabad  1983 
(L.D.  Series  93). 

MW  =  Le  dictionnaire  de  MONIER- WILLIAMS. 

NP  =  The  Nidhipradipa  of  Sri  Siddha  Snkmthasambhu.  Ed.  by  K.  SÄMBASIVA  SÄSTRl. 
Trivandrum  1930  (Trivandrum  Sanskrit  Series  No.  CV;  Sri  Setu  Laksmi  Prasäda- 
mälä  No.  XVII). 

n.-v.  =  nidhi-väda,  nidhäna-väda,  ou  °v ädin ,  voir  §  2. 

Ocean  =  The  Ocean  of  Story,  being  C.H.  Tawney’s  Translation  of  Somadeva’s  Kathä 
Sarit  Sägara  ed.  with  Introduction,  fresh  explanatory  Notes  and  terminal  essay  by 
N.M.  PENZER  in  10  volumes.  London  1924-1928. 

PC  =  Puhaicamdacariya  by  Acârya  Éântisüri.  Text  ed.  by  Pamnyâsa  Muni  Shri 
Ramnikvuayji.  Introduction  etc.  by  Pandit  A.M.  Bhojak.  Ahmedabad  et  Vara¬ 
nasi  1972  (Prakrit  Text  Society  Series  16). 

PSM  =  H.T.  SHETH,  Päia-Sadda-Mahannavo.  Banaras  21963  (Prakrit  Text  Society 
Series  7). 

SK  =  Samaräiccakahä :  voir  n.9. 
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UK  =  The  Upamitibhavaprahcä  Kathâ  of  Siddharçi.  Originally  edited  by  the  late  P. 
PETERSON  ...  and  continued  by  Prof.Dr.H.  Jacobi.  Calcutta  1909  (Bibliotheca 
Indica,  New  Series  1205sqq.). 


Summary:  In  India,  the  knowledge  of  plants  is  primarily  meant  to  serve 
practical  purposes.  As  is  well-known,  botany  is  closely  connected  with  ayur¬ 
véda  This  paper  aims  to  study  how  it  can  also  help  the  fulfilment  of  artha 
by  providing  a  means  to  explore  underground  wealth. 

Apart  from  using  magical  means ,  treasure-hunters  can  be  successful 
if  they  know  how  to  carefully  observe  and  interpret  the  indications  given  by 
the  nature  surrounding  them.  Various  hints  found  in  Indian  narrative  lite¬ 
rature  from  about  the  7th  century  onwards  serve  as  evidence  for  a  strong 
belief  in  a  regular  connection  between  the  appearance  of  trees  and  the 
presence  of  treasures  in  the  ground  below  (§  1).  In  this  paper  it  is  shown 
how  in  ancient  India  there  existed  a  lore  concerned  with  all  that  is  found 
underground ,  and  how  traces  have  been  preseived  in  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit 
literature.  This  lore  is  referred  to  by  the  terms  khanya-väda  and  nidhi-väda 
The  former  is  a  more  general  term;  according  to  the  context,  it  may  refer  to 
mineralogy,  water-divination,  or  the  search  for  treasures.  This  latter  activity 
is  normally  designated  by  the  second  term  (§2.1).  The  texts  refer  to  special¬ 
ists  of  this  lore  (°vädin),  who  appear  to  be  Êaiva  ( especially )  Päsupata 
ascetics  (§2.2.1),  but  also  kings  or  young  men  of  the  merchant  class  who 
have  learnt  this  lore  along  with  other  kaläs  (§  2.2.2).  An  interesting 
anecdote  from  the  Kathäsaritsägara  shows  that  the  treasure-hunter  might 
even  be  an  employee  of  the  king,  being,  if  good,  considered  a  very  precious 
asset  (§2.2.3).  These  specialists  draw  their  knowledge  from  specific  sästras 
(§3).  One  of  these  is  the  Nidhipradlpa,  whose  date  unfortunately  is  not 
known.  It  may  have  been  composed  and  used  in  South  India  Since  the 
NP  is  the  only  edited  book  of  this  kind  dealing  rather  systematically  with 
various  aspects  of  treasure-hunting,  an  analysis  of  its  contents  is  given  here 
(§  3.1).  Apart  from  such  systematic  and  comprehensive  works,  there  are 
also  similar  teachings  scattered  here  and  there,  thus  in  the  Brhatsamhitä 
(§  3.2.1)  and  in  Jaina  literature.  For  instance,  at  a  comparatively  early  date 
(6th  century?),  one  stanza  indicating  how  to  locate  a  treasure  from  the 
observation  of  thorny  and  thom-less  trees  is  quoted  in  Simhasüri’s  com¬ 
mentary  on  Mallavädin’s  Dvädasära-nayacakra  (§  3.2.2).  Some  clear  rem¬ 
nants  of  khanya-väda  have  also  come  down  to  us  in  Prakrit  (or  Jaina 
Sanskrit).  The  relevant  passages  (mostly  didactic  stanzas)  are  incorporated 
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in  six  novels  composed  between  the  8th  and  the  13th  centuries  (§  3.3.).  The 
following  points  are  stressed  and  tackled  in  turn: 

—  More  important  than  the  tree  itself  seems  to  be  the  existence  of  an 
offshoot  (pk.  päroha  =  sk  praroha;  pk.  päya(a))  deeply  penetrating 
into  the  ground  (§  3.3.1). 

—  Not  all  species  of  trees  appear  to  signal  the  presence  of  a  treasure 
(§3.3.2).  Milky  trees  seem  to  exclude  it  (§  3. 3. 2 A.),  whereas  the  bilva 
and  the  paläsa  unmistakably  appear  to  indicate  something  good 
(§  3.3.2.B). 

—  The  size  of  the  tree  (/offs hoot)  is  important,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
wealth  beneath  depends  upon  this  (§  3.3.3). 

—  What  this  wealth  will  be  is  to  be  known  from  the  colour  of  the  sap  of 
the  tree.  Here  it  appears  that  the  wealth  to  be  discovered  is  not 
necessarily  a  treasure  deposited  by  some  human  being,  but  rather  an 
ore  (silver,  gold  or  ruby).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  connections  between 
plants  and  ores  are  known  to  exist  and  have  been  noticed  a  long  time 
ago  especially  in  China.  This  is  known  as  ‘geobotanical  prospection ' 
(§  3.3.4). 

— From  the  height  of  the  offshoot  one  may  also  be  able  to  know  at  what 
depth  the  ore  or  the  treasure  will  be  found  (§  3.3.5),  and  whether  it 
can  be  reached  at  all  (§  3.3.6). 

The  ritual  and  moral  aspects  of  treasure-hunting  and  geological  prospecting 
are  then  examined  (§  4).  In  the  Indian  tradition,  underground  riches  are 
the  possession  of  various  gods  (e.g.  Kubera)  or  supernatural  beings  ("yaks as 
and  nägasj.  A  human  attempt  to  take  possession  of  them  is  therefore  a 
kind  of  theft  which  as  such  requires  various  precautions  ( recitation  of 
prayers,  offerings,  etc.).  In  many  cases  these  appear  to  be  insufficient  and 
the  contact  between  human  beings  and  underground  powers  may  end  in 
failure. 

Finally  it  is  shown  how  the  stock  of  beliefs  reviewed  in  the  present 
paper  also  finds  its  way  into  Prakrit  love  poetry  (§5).  Special  attention  is 
drawn  to  Häla's  Sattasal  v.576  and  577  (in  Weber's  edition),  where  the 
common  comparison  of  a  woman's  breast  with  a  ( treasure )  jar  is  skilfully 
expanded. 

A  full  English  translation  of  the  earliest  and  most  comprehensive 
Jaina  account  found  in  the  Kuvalayamälä  of  UddyotanasUri  (dated  779) 
is  given  here  exempli  gratia  (Km  104.21-105.3): 

‘Then,  as  he  was  immersed  in  his  thoughts,  [the  merchant  Säga- 
radatta]  noticed  the  extended  offshoot  of  a  mälüra-tree.  This 
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sight  reminded  him  of  the  Teaching  of  Excavation  (khanna-väo), 
which  he  had  recently  learnt:  'Yes!  It  is  said  in  the  Teaching  of 
Excavation: 

"Leaving  aside  the  milky  trees ,  if  there  is 
an  offshoot  of  any  other  tree,  know  it: 
there  is  at  this  place  some  wealth,  he  it 
limited  or  unlimited.  "  [§  3. 3.1  A] 

So,  there  is  certainly  some  wealth  here.  There  must  be  a  reason 
behind  this  fact.  Because  it  is  said: 

"[It  is]  sure  in  the  case  of  bilva  or 
paläsa -trees.  "  [§  3.3. IB] 

And  how  much  wealth  will  there  be? 

"In  case  of  a  thin  tree  (/offshoot),  the 
wealth  will  be  small,  and  abundant  if  the 
tree  (/offshoot)  is  thick  If  the  tree  (/ off¬ 
shoot )  shines  at  night,  it  will  be  abun¬ 
dant,  and  small  if  it  is  warm  (/dry)." 

[§  3.3.2] 

This  tree  is  thick,  so  the  wealth  will  be  abundant.  Will  it  be  gold, 
or  silver,  or  jewels?  Well, 

"When  the  offshoot  is  pierced,  if  red 
comes  out,  it  will  be  rubies.  If  white 
comes  out,  then  silver.  And  if  yellow 
comes  out,  it  will  be  gold.  "  [§  3.3.4] 

And  how  far  [below]  will  this  wealth  be  found? 

"The  higher  [the  offshoot],  the  lower  it 
will  be.  " 

It  is  not  known  whether  this  wealth  can  at  all  be  reached  or  not. 
[§  3.3.5] 

"If  the  offshoot  (/tree)  is  thin  at  the  top 
but  has  a  large  circumference  at  its  base, 
then,  know  it:  you  will  get  the  wealth;  but 
if  it  is  thin  [at  its  base],  you  will  not  get 
it."  [§3.3.6] 

In  this  case,  it  is  not  far  below.  Then  let  me  dig.  I  shall  worship 
the  god:  "Homage  to  Indra,  homage  to  Dharanendra,  homage  to 
Dhanada  (  =  Kubera),  homage  to  ‘ the  Protector  of  Wealth'." 
[Sägaradatta]  dug  out  the  place  while  reciting  and  saw  the 
treasure:  "Let  me  take  it"  [he  thought].  But,  suddenly,  a  voice: 
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"Even  if  it  has  become  accessible  to  you,  this  treasure  is  being 
protected  by  a  cakravartin  So  just  take  a  little  quantity,  not 
more  than  the  value  of  the  pot ;  only  one  handful  " 

Having  heard  this,  he  took  one  handful  of  coins.  And  the  trea¬ 
sure  immediately  vanished  out  of  his  sight  in  the  lower  world.  He 
tied  this  valuable  parcel  in  a  cloth  [attached]  at  his  neck.  ' 
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APPENDICE 
Notes  d’alchimie  jaina 

(Compléments  à  JEÄS  1.1990 ,  p.149-164  et  2.1992 ,  p.134-150) 

1.  Le  praticien  du  dhätuväda 

Voici  comment  YUpamitibhovapraponcâ  Kathâ  de  Siddharsi  (début  du 
IXe  s.)  évoque  sa  vie,  une  vie  haletante  faite  d’espoirs  et  de  déceptions 
(cf.  JEAS  1,  p.161):  ‘Il  s’adonne  à  la  métallurgie(/ralchimie),  fréquente 
les  Maîtres  alchimistes  (narendra),  reçoit  leur  enseignement,  rassemble 
des  racines  (müla-jâlâni),  collecte  minéraux  et  terres  ( dhâtu-mrttikâh ), 
incorpore  le  mercure  (samupadhaukayati pâradam);  les  processus  d’assi¬ 
milation,  de  solidification  et  de  mort  du  mercure  (järana-cärana - 
mârana-karana)  le  mettent  dans  les  tourments.  Jour  et  nuit,  il  fait 
chauffer  le  minerai  (dhamate),  n’arrêtant  pas  de  souffler  bruyamment 
(püt-karoti).  S’il  réussit  à  obtenir  une  particule  d’or  ou  d’argent,  la  joie 
l’envahit  (pïta-sveta-kriyayor  lesa-siddhau  hrsyatï).  Son  seul  régal,  jour  et 
nuit,  c’est  l’espoir  (khâdati ...  äsä-modakän);  et  pour  cela,  il  est  prêt  à 
dépenser  le  peu  d’argent  qui  lui  reste.  L’agitation  que  provoquent  des 
rites  mal  réussis  le  tue’  (UK  60.12-18). 

2.  Vocabulaire  technique  de  la  métallurgie  et  de  l’alchimie 
Pk.  akkhara,  sk.  aksara  ( JEÄS  1,  p.  156- 157),  l’impérissable’,  pourrait 

bien  désigner  le  mercure  plutôt  que  l’or,  comme  amrta ,  revêtu  de 
connotations  comparables  (Räjanighantu  v.108:  R.  Garbe,  Die  indi¬ 
schen  Mineralien ,  p.15). 

Pk.  kalläna,  sk.  kalyâna  ( JEÄS  2,  p.138  et  n.23),  ‘or’:  le  terme  est  bien 
attesté  dans  la  littérature  jaina  en  sanskrit,  par  ex.:  Pradyumnasüri, 
Samarâdityasamksepa  8.249;  Bhâvadevasüri,  Pârsvanâthacarita  1.48 
et  1.782  (M.  Bloomfield,  The  Life  and  Stories  of  the  Jaina  Savior 
Pârçvanâtha.  Baltimore  1919,  p.212  et  224). 

Gandha  ( JEÄS  1,  p.157)  était  ici  à  comprendre  comme  une  abréviation 
de  pütigandha  que  les  lexiques  spécialisés  enregistrent  au  nombre 
des  synonymes  de  trapu  et  vahga  ‘étain’  (ex.  Garbe,  op.  cit.  v.21, 
p.6),  et  non  comme  désignant  le  ‘soufre’.  Recourir  à  la  variante 
était  par  conséquent  superflu. 

Pk.  dhâum  dhamai,  sk.  dhâtum  dhamati  (JEÄS  1 ,  p.155;  2,  p.136),  ‘faire 
chauffer  le  métal’:  l’expression  est  bien  attestée  dans  la  littérature 
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jaina,  ainsi  Km  104.19*  ( dhâuwâyam  ca  ta  dhamimo );  Bhâvadeva- 
süri,  Pârsvanâthacarita  3.429  (BLOOMFIELD,  op.  eit,  p.87,  n.24). 

Narendra  ( JEÄS  1 ,  p.155)  est,  en  fait,  attesté  dans  le  rasaSâstra:  ex. 
Rasâmavakalpa  (éd.  Roy)  v.394  (p.34  et  89). 

Bhüri  ( JEÄS  1 ,  p.161  et  n.43),  ‘or’,  terme  donné  par  les  lexiques,  est 
également  attesté  chez  les  auteurs  jaina  écrivant  en  sanskrit,  dont 
on  connaît  le  goût  pour  le  vocabulaire  ‘rare’  ou  recherché:  ex.  Pra- 
dyumnasüri,  Samarâdityasamksepa  8.286. 

Rasam  bandhai  (JEAS  1,  p.155),  ‘fixer  le  mercure’.  Noter,  en  outre,  Km 
(151.7*)  ...  dhâuwâyam  ...(151.8*)  ..rasa-bandha-rasâyanam  ceya. 
Là  encore,  la  distinction  entre  opérations  métallurgiques  propre¬ 
ment  dites  et  opérations  magico-alchimiques  semble  claire.  L’ad¬ 
jonction  du  rasâyana  est  remarquable  (cf.  dhanâsâ  dhâtu-vâdena, 
jivitâsâ  rasâyanaih :  Bhâvadevasüri,  Pârsvanâthacarita  3.433). 

°vedhin  (. JEAS  1,  n.31,  p.159):  siharammi  küviyâe  sahassa-veho  raso 
atthi  I  girim  âruhium  tam  do  vi  ginhimo,  tena  sâhimo  kanayam 
( Kumârapâlapratibodha  354.25 *-26*);  voir,  sur  ces  composés,  J. 
JOLLY,  ‘Der  Stein  der  Weisen’,  Festschrift  E.  Wirtdisch,  Leipzig 
1914,  p.98sqq. 

3.  Motifs  alchimiques;  statut  du  savoir  alchimique 

Le  naïf  et  l’alchimiste  charlatan  (JEÂS  1,  p.l58sq.):  une  autre  version  de 
la  mésaventure  de  Cârudatta  figure  dans  le  Brhatkathâkosa  (éd. 
A.N.  UPADHYE.  Bombay  1943),  n°  93,  v.79sqq.;  et  on  peut  lire 
d’autres  variantes  du  récit-type  dans  le  Kumârapâlapratibodha, 
p.354  et  416. 

But  et  statut  de  l’alchimie  ( JEÄS  1,  p.162-163  et  2,  p.140-141):  dans  la 
Samarâiccakahâ  (2.18),  l’ Upamitibhavaprapancâ  Kathâ  (p.3  v.26; 
60.12sqq.:  supra  §  1)  et  YÂkhyânakamanikosavrtti  (223.10*sqq.),  le 
dhâtuvâda  figure  aux  côtés  d’autres  moyens  légitimes  d’enrichisse¬ 
ment  comme  l’élevage,  le  commerce  et  l’agriculture.  C’est  égale¬ 
ment  une  discipline  maîtrisée  par  des  ascètes  non  jaina 
(Km  291.17*).  Elle  a  donc  sa  place  dans  les  listes  énumérant  des 
techniques  occultes  (Km  151.7*). 
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What  makes  Gerrit  Jan  Meulenbeld  so  unique  among  scholars  of  Äyurveda  both 
in  India  and  abroad  is  not  only  the  vastness  of  his  truly  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  but  also  the  very  critical  methodology  he  brings  to  bear  upon  its  study.  Whilst 
the  importance  of  the  first  characteristic  mentioned  is  evident  to  all  at  once,  that  of  the 
second  is  very  often  not  appreciated,  which  is  all  the  more  surprising  given  the  fact  that 
much  that  goes  under  the  name  of  scholarship  in  the  realm  of  Äyurveda  serves  in  actual 
fact  merely  as  a  vehicle  for  the  propagation  of  nationalistic  and  chauvinistic  ideas  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  escapist  and  utopian  notions  on  the  other.  Now  Jan  is  by  nature  un¬ 
assuming  and  does  not  go  around  beating  his  own  drum;  a  true  gentleman,  he  also 
shuns  making  public  statements  which  might  embarrass  others.  He  thus  prefers  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  very  terse  and  compact  style  in  his  writings,  which  are  replete  with  information 
but  do  not  specially  point  out  or  attack  developments  such  as  those  mentioned  above. 
And  yet  the  astute  reader  very  soon  discovers  that  much  that  is  contained  in  these 
writings,  but  not  highlighted,  is  liable  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  many  a  cherished 
notion  on  the  nature,  theoretical  framework  and  historical  development  of  Äyurveda. 
The  potential  explosiveness  of  such  issues  was  made  very  clear  to  me  when  I  was  sitting 
in  the  audience  listening  to  Jan’s  speech  of  acceptance  on  being  awarded  the  A.L. 
Basham  Medal  of  the  International  Association  for  the  Study  of  Traditional  Asian  Medi¬ 
cine  at  the  Third  International  Congress  on  Traditional  Asian  Medicine  (Bombay,  4.- 
7.1.1990).  Jan  was  matter-of-factly  detailing  certain  historical  developments  in  Indian 
medicine,  when  several  Indian  scholars  sitting  near  me  began  grumbling  rather  uglily 
about  his  denigrating  the  glorious  Indian  past;  it  was  only  the  fact  that  they  were 
somewhat  cowed  by  the  surroundings  that  kept  them  from  making  a  scene.  This  incident 
made  me  realise  once  again  how  important  forums  dedicated  solely  to  the  scholarly 
study  of  Indian  medicine  are  —  forums  such  as  the  European  Äyurvedic  Society,  the 
driving  force  behind  whose  creation  has  been  Jan. 

By  good  fortune,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  long  discussion  with  Jan,  as  well  as 
with  another  scholar  who  shares  his  encyclopaedic  grasp  on  the  subject,  namely  Priya 
Vrat  Sharma.  What  follows  below  is  more  or  less  what  I  see  as  the  quintessence  of  what 
I  garnered  from  such  discussions,  supplemented  and  augmented  by  my  own  research. 
This  is  to  my  knowledge  the  first  attempt  to  tackle  and  present  the  matter  in  this  com¬ 
prehensive  form;  as  such,  I  could  not  have  recourse  to  other  similar  studies.  Of  course 
some  of  the  matter  spread  out  below  has  also  been  discussed  by  others  (myself  inclu¬ 
ded),  but  on  the  whole  only  in  specialised  contexts,  and  certainly  not  within  the  same 
comprehensive  framework,  or  else  based  only  on  a  very  meagre  sampling  of  material 
(e.g.  in  the  works  of  Debiprasad  Chattopadhyaya).  What  is  given  below  is  thus  to  be 
seen  as  a  preliminary  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  the  issues  raised.  It  is  more  an 
attempt  to  define  and  understand  what  we  are  actually  dealing  with  than  a  scholarly 
study;  as  such,  I  have  dispensed  with  references  to  other  literature,  which  in  the  given 
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context  would  have  served  more  or  less  merely  to  underpin  the  "scholarliness"  of  some 
of  the  statements  made. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  ‘traditional’  Indian  medicine? 
Commonly,  this  seems  to  refer  to  what  was  in  use  in  India1  before  the 
advent  of  modern  Western  medicine,  and  more  often  than  not  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  used.  This  definition  is  clearly  neither  well  delimited  nor 
unambiguous,  and  in  actual  fact  a  great  deal  of  controversy  exists  with 
regard  to  its  applicability  in  individual  cases  or  contexts,  different 
scholarly  disciplines  often  operating  with  notions  differing  from  those  of 
other  disciplines,  but  not  uncontroversial  within  the  individual  discip¬ 
lines  either;  a  particular  problem  in  this  connection  is  how  ‘traditional’ 
medicine  termed  ‘traditional’  and  still  in  use  today  actually  is,  especially 
after  its  interaction  with  modern  Western  medicine.  But  apart  from  such 
controversies,  there  does  seem  to  be  a  general  consensus  on  ‘traditional’ 
as  applied  to  Indian  medicine  meaning  at  the  very  least  ‘not  modern 
Western’.  Of  course  there  are  problems  here  too,  for  on  the  one  hand 
what  is  termed  modem  Western  medicine  is  today  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  the  West,2  whilst  on  the  other  hand  medicine  in  the  West  is 
more  and  more  developing  in  a  pluralistic  manner  which  makes  its 
equation  with  allopathy  too  simplistic.  Thus,  though  one  somehow  seems 
to  feel  that  one  knows  what  is  meant,  when  it  gets  down  to  brass  tacks 
one  finds  that  one’s  notions  are  actually  more  often  than  not  rather 
fuzzy.  But  since  we  cannot  hope  to  solve  the  problems  drawn  attention 
to  above  here,  we  shall  nevertheless  have  to  make  do  with  this  fuzziness 
for  the  present  when  we  opine  that  the  term  ‘traditional’  as  it  pertains 
to  Indian  medicine  seems  at  the  very  least  to  imply  that  this  medicine 
is  not  modern  Western  medicine. 

But  what  actually  is  ‘Indian’  about  traditional  ‘Indian’  medicine? 
Though  various  medical  systems3  were  or  are  current  in  India,  several 
of  these  are  clearly  not  indigenous  and  can  thus  obviously  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  respect,  even  though  one  today  at  times  finds  a  lack  of 


1  ‘India’  here  is  used  not  in  the  modern  narrow  politico-geographical  sense,  but 
to  denote  the  South  Asian  region  in  which  Indian  culture  was  or  is  predominant. 

2  This  has  led  to  various  other  terms  being  proposed  for  describing  it,  e.g.  simply 
‘modern’,  or  else  ‘scientific’  (which  would  seem  to  imply  that  anything  else  is  not 
‘scientific’),  ‘cosmopolitan’,  or  the  like. 

3  The  problems  associated  with  the  term  ‘system’  have  been  discussed  below. 
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awareness  for  the  foreign  origins  of  some  of  these  systems  (e.g.  Yünän! 
medicine,  Hahnemannian  homoeopathy,  in  recent  times  also  various 
forms  of  New  Age  or  "natural"  medicine).  But  that  still  leaves  various 
other  systems  which  appear  to  be  autochthonous  and  would  thus  qualify 
as  ‘Indian’.  It  must  however  be  pointed  out  that  we  often  cannot  be  fully 
certain  whether  or  not  a  particular  system  may  not  after  all  actually  be 
wholly  or  in  part  non-indigenous  by  origin  and  have  come  to  be  percei¬ 
ved  as  indigenous  only  after  a  subsequent  development  on  Indian  soil. 
This  however  then  leads  to  the  fundamental  problem  of  differentiation 
between  ‘extraneous’  and  ‘indigenous’;  the  general  assumption  seems  to 
be  that  a  system  is  to  be  regarded  as  indigenous,  even  if  its  roots  be  in 
fact  extraneous,  if  it  has  undergone  a  significant  development  over  a 
very  long  stretch  of  time  in  the  ‘indigenous’  environment  in  question 
and  does  not  easily  present  clues  regarding  its  extraneous  origins.  In 
practice  this  must  however  often  lead  to  arbitrary  evaluations.  As  it  is, 
the  whole  subject  of  the  autochthony  of  ‘Indian’  medicine  is  one  which 
readily  lends  itself  to  speculation,  and  there  has  indeed  been  much 
speculation  and  little  serious  research  in  this  regard  so  far;  definitive 
answers  are  not  yet  there  for  the  taking  and  may  in  fact  never  be.  A 
caveat  to  this  effect  must  therefore  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  dis¬ 
cussing  what  appears  to  be  autochthonous  ‘Indian’  medicine;  the  study 
of  medicine  in  India,  especially  in  a  historical  perspective,  should  as  a 
result  always  reckon  with  the  possibility  of  having  to  look  beyond  the 
confines  of  India  proper. 

But  even  leaving  aside  the  problems  connected  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  autochthony  we  find  that  what  scholars  as  a  rule  seem  to  mean 
when  they  speak  of  traditional  ‘Indian’  medicine  is  not  just  any  seeming¬ 
ly  indigenous  system;  there  are  for  instance  various  so-called  folk 
medical  (or,  to  use  the  more  modern  term,  ethno-medical4)  systems  in 
use  in  India,  and  though  these  are  apparently  ‘Indian’  too,  usually  ‘In¬ 
dian  medicine’  seems  not  to  refer  to  these.  Now  the  reasons  for  diffe¬ 
rentiating  between  merely  ‘folk’  and  ‘true’  medical  systems  in  general 
are  by  no  means  clear,  and  seem,  indeed,  often  quite  arbitrary,  especial¬ 
ly  the  further  back  we  go  in  time.  Nevertheless,  some  sort  of  difference 
seems  as  a  rule  to  be  presupposed  by  the  individual  scholars  concerned, 


4  Though  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  two  terms  are  not  necessarily  sy¬ 
nonymous. 
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so  that  we  may  for  now  be  pardoned  for  going  along  with  this  differen¬ 
tiation,  unclear  and  vague  (and  probably  different  as  regards  each  indi¬ 
vidual  concerned)  though  it  may  be;  a  discussion  on  this  matter  lies  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  our  present  considerations. 

Though  ‘traditonal  Indian  medicine’  seems  usually  to  be  taken  to 
exclude  such  folk  medicine  (whatever  this  may  in  actual  fact  be)  and 
thus  to  be  used  in  a  restricted  sense,  it  has  to  be  asked  why  this  is  so, 
and  what  characteristics  lead  a  given  system  not  to  be  similarly  exclu¬ 
ded,  but  to  be  regarded  by  scholars  as  ‘traditional  Indian  medicine’  in 
this  restricted  sense.  One  could  consider  seeing  this  characteristic  in  a 
link  with  a  given,  defined  group  of  individuals  —  of  medical  profes¬ 
sionals,  so  to  say.  That  does  seem  to  be  a  criterion,  but  as  it  is  known 
well  that  practitioners  of  ‘folk’  medicine  too  may  form  such  professional 
groups,  it  seems  imperative  that  we  look  for  other  criteria  too.  Antiquity 
seems  to  be  such  a  criterion,  but  one  that  could  theoretically  apply  to 
various  folk  medical  systems  too,  which  would  thus  be  equally  ‘traditio¬ 
nal’.  Moreover,  we  often  find  references  to  medical  matters  in  old  texts, 
be  these  in  "classical"  or  in  other  Indian  languages,  being  differentiated 
by  scholars  along  the  lines  of  ‘folk  medicine’  and  ‘(true)  medicine’,  even 
though  sometimes  particulars  from  such  ancient  ‘folk’  medicine  are 
found  in  existing  systems  too.  But  one  may  argue  that  these  seem  to  be 
sporadic  correspondences,  the  criterion  actually  being  a  demonstrably 
clear  unbroken  tradition  of  antiquity.  However,  certain  ‘folk’  traditions, 
such  as  those  for  curing  poisoning,  can  be  convincingly  shown  to  have 
just  such  a  tradition.  Is  the  criterion  then  a  ‘literary’  tradition?  Given 
the  fact  that  most  folk  medical  traditions  have  no  or  at  most  only  quite 
recent  written  traditions,  this  is  worth  considering,  but  on  the  other 
hand  a  literary  tradition  is  not  necessarily  linked  to  written  records,  as 
especially  India  has  demonstrated  amply  through  the  ages.  We  may 
however  consider  a  special  literary  tradition,  a  seemingly5  standardised 
tradition  of  some  antiquity,  handed  down  (orally  or  in  written  form)  in 
the  form  of  a  special  corpus,  i.e.  a  scholastic  tradition.  This  seems  in¬ 
deed  to  be  an  important  criterion,  but  could  theoretically  apply  to  folk 
medicine  too,  even  though  most  such  traditions  in  India  have  rarely 
been  studied  in  this  regard.  But  would  a  ‘folk’  tradition,  even  though  it 


5  This  term  has  to  be  emphasised;  the  reasons  will  be  clear  further  below. 
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to  all  appearances  be  standardised,6  of  high  antiquity  and  handed  down 
(probably  orally)  in  the  form  of  a  special  corpus,  really  be  regarded  as 
being  ‘scholastic’?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  in  most  cases  pro¬ 
bably  be  negative,  not  necessarily  on  the  basis  of  a  comprehensive  dis¬ 
cussion  of  what  objective  criteria  delimit  the  term  ‘scholastic’,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  concepts  of  scholasticism  both  within  the  culture  studied  and 
within  the  culture  of  the  researcher,  among  them  also  such  associations 
as  pertain  to  relative  prestige,  superiority/inferiority  and  the  like. 

In  the  Indian  context  this  ultimately  seems  to  mean  that  ‘traditional 
medicine’  is  usually  taken  to  refer  to  medicine  associated  with  a  long 
scholastic  tradition  and  linked  with  the  predominant,  pre-Islamic  so- 
called  Great  Tradition.  This  effectively  precludes  what  is  on  the  one 
hand  linked  with  so-called  Little  Traditions,  on  the  other  that  linked 
with  the  so-called  Great  Tradition,  but  not  scholastic.  This  assessment 
seems  basically  to  mirror  both  the  self-estimation  and  the  social  status 
of  the  professional  groups  linked  with  such  scholastic  medicine  vis-à-vis 
other  groups  linked  with  other  forms  of  medicine.  Such  delimitation 
must  however  lead  to  problems  with  regard  to  scholarly  studies;  neither 
the  Great  nor  the  Little  Traditions  as  perceived  today  are  or  have  been 
static,  unchanging  entities,  but  have  throughout  the  ages  constantly 
changed,  interacted,  coalesced  and  divided,  a  process  which  is  still  going 
on.  Neglecting  this  when  describing  or  looking  for  explanations  of  indivi¬ 
dual  phenomena  within  ‘Indian’  medicine  in  the  sense  described  above 
may  lead  to  misconceptions  in  certain  cases.7  On  the  other  hand,  one 
must  also  be  critical  of  attempts  at  finding  explanations  for  phenomena 
within  one  tradition  by  arbitrarily  and  uncritically  drawing  upon  other 
traditions  without  due  regard  to  differences  and  different  developments, 
a  danger  inherent  especially  in  structuralist  approaches  to  the  study  of 
traditional  systems. 

But  even  limiting  ourselves  only  to  the  relatively  narrow  confines  of 
what  ‘traditional  Indian  medicine’  seems  to  be  taken  to  stand  for  will 
not  do  away  with  our  problems.  Thus  we  find  that  even  an  important 
system  of  medicine  apparently8  fulfilling  the  various  requirements  men- 


6  Provided  ‘standardisation’  and  ‘folk  medicine’  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  a 
matter  which  has  yet  to  be  looked  into  in  the  Indian  context. 

7 

Note  too  that  some  ancient  ‘classical’  Sanskrit  medical  texts  expressly  point  to 
‘folk’  traditions  as  a  source  of  medical  knowledge,  e.g.  as  regards  medicinal  plants. 

o 

The  ‘apparentness’  has  to  be  emphasized,  because  according  to  some  scholars 
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tioned  above,  namely  the  Tamil  Siddha  system,  is  not  necessarily  consi¬ 
dered  in  studies  dealing  with  ‘traditional  Indian  medicine’.  What  the  lat¬ 
ter  expression  thus  basically  seems  to  be  taken  to  refer  to  is  the  system 
widely  regarded  as  ‘classical’  and  by  origin  (though  not  as  regards  pre¬ 
sent  geographical  spread)  North  Indian  and  ‘Indo- Aryan’,  namely  the 
Àyurvedic  system,  whose  principal,  but  by  no  means  only,  medium  of 
transmission  is  Sanskrit.  But  given  the  fact  that  there  are  great  similari¬ 
ties  between  e.g.  Siddha  medicine  and  Äyurveda,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
further  narrowing  down  of  the  sphere  of  ‘traditional  Indian  medicine’  is 
bound  to  disregard  potential  sources  for  the  study  of  its  tradition,  the 
more  so  since  cults  of  Siddhas  are  pan-Indian  phenomena  and  linked 
with  various  disciplines  which  are  in  some  or  the  other  way  also  connec¬ 
ted  with  medical  doctrines  (e.g.  alchemy,  Yogic  and  Tantric  disciplines 
etc.),  though  the  links  with  medicine  are  not  necessarily  as  close  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Tamil  Siddha  tradition. 

The  mention  of  Tamil  Siddha  medicine  also  serves  to  illustrate 
another  point.  There  is  a  controversy  over  whether  Tamil  Siddha  medi¬ 
cine  can  be  considered  to  be  an  independent  system,  or  whether  it  is 
not  in  fact  an  offshoot  of  Äyurveda,  a  local  variant.  This  leads  us  to 
consider  some  fundamental  problems  posed  by  the  term  ‘Àyurvedic 
system  of  medicine’:  what  exactly  is  this  ‘Äyurveda’?,  and,  what  do 
‘medicine’  and  ‘system’  in  this  connection  signify? 

Unfortunately,  ‘Äyurveda’  is  no  trade-mark;  thus  not  only  is  it  not 
always  clear  what  individual  scholars  understand  under  this  term,  but  al¬ 
so  similarly  unclear  whether  what  claims  to  be  Äyurveda  actually  is  al¬ 
ways  so.* 9  Àdded  to  this  is  the  fact  that  some  scholars  not  usually  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  scholastic  traditions  usually  taken  to  represent  Äyurveda, 
i.e.  chiefly  anthropologists  and  sociologists,  often  use  the  term  to  des¬ 
cribe  the  medical  systems  they  are  studying,  systems  which  might  per¬ 
chance  (though  not  necessarily)  claim  to  be  Äyurveda  too,  but  which 
most  scholars  and  indeed  most  Indians  themselves  would  probably  not 
categorise  as  Äyurveda.  Then  too  there  is  the  problem  of  what  a  ‘sys¬ 
tem’  actually  is,  and  whether  what  is,  rightly  or  wrongly,  taken  to  be 


this  system  may  demonstrate  non-Indian  influence. 

9  That  Äyurveda  is  no  trade-mark  is  in  fact  exploited,  often  shamelessly,  by  certain 
religious  or  pseudo-religious  groups  today;  cf.  e.g.  the  article  by  Dieter  von  Schmädel  in 
this  issue. 
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Ayurveda  may  be  designated  as  such.  This  is  a  most  complex  problem, 
and  one  which  has  to  my  knowledge  very  rarely  been  enunciated,  let 
alone  studied  in  detail.  Anyone  who  delves  into  the  depths  below  the 
seemingly  smooth  surface  of  even  a  handful  of  the  texts  regarded  as  au¬ 
thoritative  soon  finds  himself  lost  in  a  tangle  of  often  quite  contradic¬ 
tory  and  incompatible  ideas,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  speak  of  the 
or  even  several  Ayurvedic  systems  without  further  investigation.  As  it  is, 
even  the  term  ‘medicine’  in  this  context  is  problematic,  as  is  evident 
from  the  meaning  of  the  term  Ayurveda  itself,  which  is  ‘Knowledge  of 
the  Life-span’.  This  obviously  encompasses  more  than  what  is  commonly 
taken  to  be  medicine  in  the  modern  Western  sense  (though  even  in  this 
case  the  term  ‘medicine’  is  not  free  of  controversy),  and  it  should  in  this 
context  also  be  pointed  out  that  both  in  modern  India  and  in  the  West 
there  are  many  who  actually  see  in  Ayurveda  a  means  of  spiritual  salva¬ 
tion  too,10  though  whether  this  way  of  looking  at  it  is  in  keeping  with 
what  the  ancient  traditions  themselves  presuppose  is  a  matter  of  debate. 
This  is  not  to  deny  that  the  matter  of  spiritual  salvation  is  also  discussed 
in  medical  texts,  of  the  older  ones  particularly  in  the  Carakasamhitä, 
and  that  parts  of  such  discussions  clearly  reach  back  to  at  least  the  late 
Vedic  age;  but  it  is  not  at  all  clear  whether  such  matters  are  integral  to 
the  medical  tradition,  all  the  more  so  since  the  practical  and  even  most 
of  the  theoretical  parts  of  such  works  seem  to  pay  only  minimal  or  no 
attention  to  them.  Thus  it  is  for  further  research  to  decide  on  whether 
the  connection  of  the  medical  tradition  with  spiritual  salvation  taken  to 
be  integral  in  later  times  was  really  originally  so  or  not. 

It  is  clear  that  we  are  here  entering  a  maze  in  which  the  danger  of 
getting  lost  is  great;  or,  to  put  it  differently,  we  are  on  the  point  of 
embarking  on  a  discussion  whose  limits  are  not  perceivable  and  which 
would  in  any  case  be  impossible  to  confine  within  the  bounds  of  this 
brief  overview.  Now  many  of  the  problems  drawn  attention  to  here  are 
connected  with  historical  developments.  As  such,  it  would  perhaps  be  no 
bad  idea  to  attempt  a  historical  overview  of  the  development  of  ‘tradi¬ 
tional  Indian  medicine’;  this  will  probably  highlight  the  problems  better 
than  any  lengthy  discussion. 

The  oldest  ‘Indo-Aryan’  medicine,  we  are  usually  told,  is  that  which 


in»  — 

This  can  be  aptly  put  in  German:  Ayurveda  is  to  many  not  only  a  ‘Heillehre’, 
but  also  a  ‘Heilslehre’. 
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is  found  in  the  Vedic  texts.  This  statement  needs  to  be  qualified.  We 
have  no  Vedic  texts  dealing  solely  with  medicine,  but  only  bits  and  pie¬ 
ces  of  information  found  in  various  texts,  not  only,  but  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  verses  of  the  Atharvaveda-Samhitä.  This  material  however  mostly 
seems  to  consist  of  verses  to  be  recited  as  an  accompaniment  to  medical 
actions;  we  are  now  and  then  able  to  gain  some  idea  of  what  these  ac¬ 
tions  consisted  of,  but  mostly  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  their  na¬ 
ture.11  Neither  do  we  have  much  material  on  the  medical  doctrines  of 
the  Vedic  age;  much  of  what  one  finds  written  on  this  subject  is  basical¬ 
ly  speculation  or  a  projection  of  later  doctrines  onto  this  earlier  age. 
There  are  however  certain  aspects  of  which  we  can  be  relatively  sure. 
Thus  the  Aryans  who  entered  India  definitely  brought  some  sort  of  me¬ 
dical  knowledge  along  with  them,  some  of  which  seems  to  go  back  to 
Indo-European  times  and  as  such  has  parallels  among  other  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  peoples.  It  is  also  possible  that  before  coming  to  India  they  came 
into  contact  with  the  from  an  evolutionary  point  of  view  far  more  deve¬ 
loped  civilisations  of  the  Ancient  Middle  East,  from  which  for  instance 
the  Greeks  are  known  to  have  received  a  part  of  their  medical  know¬ 
ledge.  But  what,  if  any,  medical  knowledge  the  Indo-Aryans  may  have 
received  from  this  source  is  at  present  a  matter  of  speculation,12  and 
such  a  matter  of  speculation  is  also  the  question  of  possible  loans  from 
peoples  they  came  into  contact  with  on  Indian  soil. 

It  is  only  from  later  times  that  we  have  texts  which  have  medicine 
(if  we  be  for  the  present  permitted  the  use  of  this  term  as  an  equivalent 
of  Äyurveda)  as  their  professed  subject.  These  texts  are  however  syste¬ 
matised  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  obvious  that  they  presuppose  quite 
extensive  intermediate  activity.  However,  the  lack  of  material  allows  us 
only  to  guess  at  the  development  that  has  taken  place  between  Vedic 
times  and  these  later  texts,  which  are  taken  to  represent  Äyurveda  in  its 
‘classical’  stage.  Traditionally  Äyurveda  is  derived  directly  from  the  Ve¬ 
dic  literature,  in  particular  the  Atharvaveda.  There  obviously  is  a  con¬ 
nection  with  what  we  call  Vedic  ‘medicine’,  a  particularly  striking  exam¬ 
ple  being  the  Carakasamhitä,  not  only  because  of  its  contents,  but  also 


11  Later  texts  often  offer  supplementary  information,  but  we  have  as  yet  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  this  is  accurate  or  not. 

12  As  is,  indeed,  the  whole  subject  of  their  possible  borrowings  in  different  fields 
from  this  source. 
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because  of  its  name,  which  reminds  one  of  the  Caraka  school  (to  which 
the  famous  Uddälaka  Aruni  too  may  have  belonged),  seemingly  one  of 
the  more  ancient  schools  of  the  Black  Yajurveda,  of  which  only  traces 
have  survived.  The  exact  nature  of  the  connection  between  Vedic  and 
later  medicine  is  however  anything  but  clear;  due  to  lack  of  material  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  bulk  of  the  doctrines  found  in  the  later  texts 
are  new  developments  or  continuations  of  older  ones,  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  later  texts  presuppose  a  change  in  the  basic  mode  of  think¬ 
ing  (from  ‘magical’  to  ‘rational’),  as  several  scholars  presume,  and  we  do 
not  know  whether  non-Indian  (in  particular  Greek)  or  non- ‘Aryan’  med¬ 
icine  in  any  significant  way  contributed  to  forming  ‘classical’  traditional 
Indian  medicine.  This  has  not  hindered  a  large  and  very  often  (though 
not  only)  speculative  literature  from  developing  around  these  topics. 

The  best-known  oldest  ‘classical’  texts,  even  today  regarded  as  the 
most  authoritative,  are  the  compendiums  ascribed  to  the  Vrddhatrayi, 
the  triad  of  sages:  Caraka,  Susruta  and  Vagbhata.13  The  identity  of 
these  three  as  individuals  is  a  matter  of  great  debate,  most  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  we  have  seemingly  being  based  more  on  legend  than  verifiable  his¬ 
toricity;  grounds  for  doubt  are  given  especially  in  the  case  of  Caraka, 
since  Caraka  is  after  all,  as  has  just  been  mentioned,  the  known  name 
of  a  Vedic  school.  As  it  is,  we  have  here  a  problem  which  is  common  to 
many  ancient  Indian  texts,  namely  the  reliability  of  ascriptions  to  indivi¬ 
dual  authors,  the  more  so  since,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  medical 
texts  in  question  are  known  to  have  been  revised,  rewritten  and  enlar¬ 
ged  several  times  in  the  course  of  being  handed  down,  their  present 
garb  being  vouched  for  only  by  commentators  who  lived  only  about  a 
thousand  years  before  our  time,  and  to  whom  the  texts  were  already  an¬ 
cient  and  known  in  various  recensions.  Given  the  fact  that  much  tradi¬ 
tional  knowledge  in  India  was  (and  to  some  extent  still  is)  handed  down 
in  an  oral  form,  that  the  Indian  climate  is  most  unkind  to  manuscripts, 
and  that  older  versions  of  texts,  once  they  had  been  superseded  by 
newer  versions,  were  rarely  handed  down  any  more  in  any  case,  we  have 


1  T 

There  are  also  other  ancient  texts  which  have  survived  to  this  day,  but  these 
seem  either  to  have  been  more  in  the  nature  of  collections  (mostly  known  to  us  only 
from  fragments)  of  medical  miscellanea  or  recipes,  or  else  compendiums  such  as  those 
described  in  note  19,  whose  authoritativeness  was  obviously  not  as  great  as  that  of  the 
works  of  the  Vrddhatrayi,  leading  to  their  gradual  slide  into  oblivion  until  their  present- 
day  resurrection. 
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precious  little  material  to  study  the  mode  of  genesis  and  transmission  of 
these  texts.  Added  to  this  is  the  problem  of  the  designated  group  for 
whom  these  texts  were  meant;  even  though  it  should  be  obvious,  it  is 
often  forgotten  that  they  were  not  composed  for  modern  scholars,  but 
for  "professionals"  or  persons  on  their  way  to  becoming  "professionals" 
rooted  in  a  certain  age  and  culture,  to  whom  many  things  mysterious  to 
us  today14  (and  often  even,  on  the  evidence  of  the  commentaries  them¬ 
selves,  to  later  commentators  antedating  us  by  several  centuries)  were 
self-evident  and  thus  in  no  need  of  elucidation,15  in  the  same  way  as 
texts  meant  e.g.  for  modern  medical  specialists  in  the  West  are  often  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  the  layman. 

Then  there  is  also  the  problem  of  heterogeneity.  Even  a  cursory  pe¬ 
rusal  of  the  texts  mentioned  shows  that  they  often  contain  different  and 
at  times  mutually  incompatible  or  contradictory  notions  on  various  me¬ 
dically  relevant  subjects.  In  the  older  texts  we  can  still  clearly  find 
various  theories  in  conflict,  while  at  the  same  time  we  can  also  see  some 
theories  superseding  others,  leading  to  their  being  discarded,16  whereas 
in  other  cases  we  see  that  a  synthesis  has  been  formed  of  different  theo¬ 
ries.  Especially  the  latter  is  most  in  keeping  with  the  traditional  concept 
of  the  nature  of  Indian  medicine,  which  traditionally  is,  like  most  discip¬ 
lines,  regarded  as  consisting  of  eternally  valid  knowledge  with  eternally 
fixed  contents  (which  is  the  opposite  of  the  evolutionary  concept  of 
knowledge  Westerners  are  today  used  to),  parts  of  this  vast  eternal  (and 
divine)  knowledge  having  been  handed  down  to  certain  special  humans, 
different  individuals  not  necessarily  receiving  the  same  parts  in  this  way. 
Hand  in  hand  with  this  concept  goes  that  of  authoritativeness  based  on 
age,  which  may  lead  to  different  ancient  theories  being  regarded  as 
equally  valid  (even  though  they  may  actually  be  incompatible)  and  thus 


14  And  this  pertains  even  to  many  matters  considered  elementary  by  the  texts. 

15  A  most  illuminating  example  for  our  difficulties  of  comprehension  is  furnished 
by  the  problem  of  the  identification  of  the  medicinal  plants  mentioned  by  the  texts. 

16  Thus  the  theory  of  three  morbific  elements  (wind,  bile  and  phlegm)  has,  in 
‘classical’  traditional  Indian  medicine,  fully  displaced  the  theory  of  four  morbific 
elements  (wind,  bile,  phlegm  and  blood),  and  in  the  chain  of  elements  formed  due  to 
the  metabolic  breakdown  of  food  we  find  the  theory  with  rasa-  as  the  first  element  amal¬ 
gamating  with  and  displacing  the  theory  with  skin  (and  maybe  also  other  theories  with 
water)  as  the  first  element. 
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in  need  of  being  synthesized,17  though  they  may  also  simply  be  placed 
side  by  side  with  no  attempt  to  resolve  or  discuss  contradictions. 

These  tendencies  are  to  be  found  already  in  the  compendiums  of 
Caraka  and  Susruta  (which  is  another  indication  of  their  already  being 
the  product  of  a  long  evolution  which  is  still  unknown  to  us),  but  are 
quite  marked  in  the  compendiums18  of  Vagbhata,  which  expressly  state 
that  they  were  composed  to  combine  the  teachings  of  Caraka  and  Su¬ 
sruta,  as  well  as  of  several  other  authorities  whose  works  were  even  in 
those  times  not  widely  studied  any  more.19  We  see  a  process  of  codifi¬ 
cation,  systemisation  and  standardisation  at  work  here  which  has  gradu¬ 
ally  led  to  the  evolution  of  the  more  unified  system  today  regarded  as 
authoritative.  And  yet  this  system  is  even  today  not  able  to  disavow  its 
origins,  and  the  critical  scholar  is  able  to  find  many  instances  of  contra¬ 
dictions  and  differences  beneath  its  unifying  façade.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  historical  development  shows  that  gradually  the  unifying  ten¬ 
dencies  became  so  powerful  that  debates  on  fundamental  matters  were 


This  traditional  concept  of  Indian  medicine  is  still  very  much  alive  today  and  a 
characteristic  of  much  of  the  secondary  literature  published  by  Indian  scholars.  We  thus 
often  find  concepts  of  traditional  medicine  current  today  uncritically  projected  into  ear¬ 
lier  times,  in  accordance  with  the  notion  that  no  actual  evolution  can  have  taken  place. 
It  is  not  rare  to  find  this  coupled  with  a  tendency  apparent  today  in  many  ancient  cul¬ 
tures  which  have  in  recent  times  been  dominated  by  Western  powers  and/or  cultures, 
and  which  may  possibly  be  due  to  resultant  feelings  of  insecurity  or  inferiority  comple¬ 
xes;  this  tendency  consists  of  attempts  to  prove  past  achievements  of  the  culture  in  ques¬ 
tion  as  equal  to  or  superior  to  modern  achievements  of  the  dominating  Western  cul¬ 
tures.  In  our  context  we  thus  often  find  intense  efforts  to  prove  that  concepts  and  disco¬ 
veries  of  modern  Western  medicine  were  already  present  in  ancient  traditional  Indian 
medicine.  The  coupling  of  these  two  tendencies,  each  by  itself  not  very  conducive  to  ob¬ 
jective  research,  is  unfortunately  also  a  characteristic  of  much  secondary  literature  by  In¬ 
dian  scholars;  this  should  however  by  no  means  be  understood  as  a  wholesale  characteri¬ 
sation  of  relevant  Indian  secondary  literature. 

io  t 

I  cannot  go  into  details  regarding  the  two  compendiums  attributed  to  Vagbhata, 
Astängahrdaya  and  Astängasarigrha.  Both  are  obviously  related  in  some  way,  but  the  ac¬ 
tual  mode  is  still  unclear,  though  it  does  at  first  glance  look  as  if  one  evolved  out  of  the 
other  or  at  least  out  of  a  common  prototype.  There  is  however  so  much  controversy  on 
this  subject,  as  also  even  on  the  question  of  whether  there  was  actually  one  Vagbhata  or 
more,  that  a  discussion  here  would  make  us  stray  too  far  afield. 

19  The  texts  of  some  works  of  this  sort  (e.g.  the  compendiums  of  Bhela,  Härita 
and  Kasyapa)  are  available  to  us  today,  but  mostly  in  a  corrupt  or  fragmentary  form  or 
in  the  guise  of  what  seem  to  be  later  redactions. 
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hardly  possible  any  more.  This  could  not  of  course  hinder  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  new  medical  knowledge,  but  it  seems  that  this  was  ever  more 
in  need  of  legitimising  itself  on  the  basis  of  existing  authoritative  theo¬ 
ries,  i.e.  to  present  itself  not  as  something  new,  but  a  part  of  the  already 
existing.20  In  any  case,  we  find  the  efforts  of  the  medical  scholars  now 
going  either  into  presenting  the  ‘standard’  medical  knowledge  in  com- 
pendiums,  some  of  these  quite  concise,21  which  were,  in  contrast  to  the 
comparatively  chaotic  older  compendiums,  more  systematically  arranged 
and  largely  devoid  of  controversies,22  or  on  the  other  hand  to  compo¬ 
sing  works  restricted  to  special  aspects  of  medical  knowledge.  The  scene 
of  controversies  (usually,  however,  within  the  framework  of  the  by  now 
accepted  ‘standard’  system)  shifts  ever  more  to  the  commentatorial  lite¬ 
rature  accompanying  these  works,  and  but  for  them  much  of  the  more 
ancient  medical  knowledge  would  have  been  lost  for  ever.23 

This  basically  anti-evolutionary  development  seems  gradually  to 


zu  A  special  problem  confronting  the  scholar  in  this  regard  is  the  verbatim  use  or 
paraphrase  of  passages  from  older  works  by  the  authors  of  later  works,  more  often  than 
not  without  any  mention  of  the  source  (there  is  also  the  possibility  that  both  the  older 
and  the  later  work  may  have  quoted  from  a  common  source).  Since  at  times  the  contexts 
in  which  such  passages  are  imbedded  are  different  from  the  original  ones,  what  they 
mean  in  the  different  works  may  not  be  the  same;  the  same  effect  may  also  be  obtained 
by  small  changes  in  the  wording.  It  is  only  with  the  help  of  comprehensive  indexes  that 
much  needed  comparative  studies  of  such  phenomena  can  be  carried  through;  unfortu¬ 
nately,  such  indexes  have  hitherto  been  lacking.  As  it  is,  the  tendencies  described  in  note 
17  seem  to  have  played  no  small  part  in  fostering  a  general  disinterest  in  basic  research, 
as  well  as  in  the  creation  of  the  tools  needed  for  this. 

21  One  of  the  oldest  such  compendiums  known  today  is  Ravigupta’s  Siddhasära, 
which  at  one  time  was  so  famous  that  it  was  studied  throughout  a  large  tract  ranging 
from  the  Arab  world  to  Central  Asia,  but  then  was  more  or  less  completely  forgotten, 
especially  in  India,  thus  sharing  the  fate  of  many  Indian  works  superseded  by  newer 
ones.  It  has  only  recently  been  rescued  from  oblivion. 

22  Some  scholars  seek  to  differentiate  between  the  older  and  the  later  com¬ 
pendiums  by  using  the  term  samhitä-  to  refer  to  the  former,  sangraha-  to  refer  to  the 
latter.  This  is  however  a  modern  terminological  differentiation;  whether  it  is  also  to 
some  extent  traditional  I  do  not  know. 

23  The  discussions  in  such  commentaries  are  however  often  ad  hoc  with  relation 
to  special  problems  of  the  passages  being  commented  upon  and  sometimes  not  with  an 
eye  to  the  larger  context,  which  sometimes  leads  to  contradictions  when  similar  passages 
(not  themselves  contradictory)  within  the  same  text,  but  at  different  places,  are  com¬ 
mented  upon. 
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have  hindered  independent  investigation  and  ultimately  led  to  a  sort  of 
ossification  and  subsequent  decline  of  medical  knowledge.  About  three 
to  four  hundred  years  ago  there  seems  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  coun¬ 
teract  this  tendency  by  compiling  extensive  encyclopaedic  compendiums 
of  medical  knowledge,  culled  from  various  —  at  times  controversial  — 
sources,  compendiums  more  of  the  nature  of  the  older  compendiums 
than  of  the  systemised  later  ones.  But  these  works  show  that  the  com¬ 
pilers  often  seem  not  to  have  understood  the  purport  of  what  they  inclu¬ 
ded  in  their  compilations;  as  such  they  too  are  a  sign  of  the  general 
decline,  which  they  were  ultimately  unable  to  stop.  It  was  only  during 
the  time  of  British  rule  that  a  revival  set  in,  partly  due  to  the  challenge 
and  interaction  with  Western  medicine,  coupled  with  rising  nationalistic 
tendencies,  partly  also  due  to  the  interest  of  Western  scholars. 

This  modern  revival  has  however  also  led  to  developments  which 
serve  somewhat  to  distort  our  perception  of  the  nature  of  traditional 
medicine  in  older  times.  Attention  has  already  been  drawn  above  to 
apologetic  tendencies  in  many  modern  scholarly  writings  on  the  subject. 
Then  too  the  fact  that  the  advent  of  the  printing  press  has  made  even 
rare  texts  readily  and  widely  available  tends  to  obscure  the  fact  that  the 
texts  we  today  have  access  to  and  use  as  a  matter  of  course  were  not 
necessarily  available  or  known  to  many  scholars  in  previous  times.  As 
such,  one  can,  unless  convincing  evidence  be  available,  never  be  certain 
which  works  or  doctrines  were  known  to  individual  older  scholars,  and 
whether  the  source  of  quotations  from  texts  today  known  to  us  was  in 
all  cases  this  very  same  text  or  some  other,  secondary  source  (in  keeping 
with  what  has  been  described  in  note  20).24 

The  above  leads  us  to  another  problem  only  rarely  drawn  attention 
to.  We  know  that  apart  from  the  doctrines  found  in  the  works,  both  an¬ 
cient  and  more  recent,  mentioned  above,  there  were  other  medical  doct¬ 
rines  which  were  also  current,  but  seemingly  not  accepted  by  or  taken 
note  of  by  the  authors  of  the  works  mentioned.  Such  differing  doctrines 


24  As  regards  the  mode  of  handing  down  of  medical  texts,  the  relation  between 
handing  down  orally  (memorising  plays  an  important  role  in  education  in  India  even 
today)  and  handing  down  in  a  written  form  has  to  my  knowledge  not  yet  been  studied 
in  detail.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  explicit  quotations  in  medical  texts  or  their 
commentaries  most  probably  are  often  quotes  from  memory,  which  could  explain  many 
of  the  inconsistencies  not  only  in  their  wording,  but  also  in  their  ascription  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  text  or  authority. 
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are  often  found  for  instance  in  ancient  texts  not  professedly  of  a  medical 
nature.  Some  of  this  knowledge  must  have  been  handed  down  in  some 
manner  or  the  other,  and  seems  indeed  to  be  found  in  certain  beliefs 
and  practices  even  today.  The  same  is  true  of  medical  knowledge  more 
closely  allied  to  that  of  the  ‘authoritative’  texts  described,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  quite  the  same:  we  know  that  there  were  and  still  are  traditions25 
of  certain  families,  schools  or  regions  which  have  been  handed  down 
through  the  ages,  but  of  whose  doctrines  others  may  have  no  or  very 
limited  knowledge,  even  though  the  actual  practice  of  medicine  seems 
very  often  to  have  been  or  be  based  on  just  such  traditions,  which  as  a 
rule  today  not  only  consider  themselves  to  be  traditional  Äyurveda,  but 
are  also  not  usually  challenged  in  this  self-evaluation.  This  makes  us  ask 
how  medical  knowledge  was  actually  imparted,  and  whether  the  role  of 
the  ‘classical’  texts  in  this  process  was  really  as  important  as  is  today 
widely  believed,  as  also  whether  and  how  the  various  traditions  interac¬ 
ted  and  influenced  each  other.  It  is  obvious  that  we  have  a  great  prob¬ 
lem  here,  the  relevancy  of  which  we  can  see  even  in  the  case  of  present- 
day  instruction.  Though  the  mode  of  teaching  Äyurveda  today  (whether 
this  be  in  a  more  traditionalistic  or  in  a  more  modern  context)  is  some¬ 
thing  which  has  not  yet  been  critically  examined  in  detail,  nevertheless 
it  does  seem  that  in  many  cases  ‘classical’  texts  are  just  learned  by  heart 
or  are  used  for  theoretical  instruction,  whereas  the  practical  instruction 
is  often  based  on  other  traditions.  In  this  context  we  must  also  bear  in 
mind  that  the  use  of  the  ‘classical’  texts  seems  in  many  cases  to  be  the 
result  of  a  conscious  attempt  at  reviving  the  ancient  system  based  on 
modern  concepts  of  what  traditional  education  in  this  field  should  ideal¬ 
ly  look  like  or  looked  like  in  ancient  times,  and  may  as  such  have  super¬ 
seded  modes  of  traditional  instruction  not  using  them.  It  does  not  have 
to  be  specially  pointed  out  that  all  this  complicates  investigations  very 
much  indeed. 

Added  to  this  is  the  problem  of  the  use  of  Äyurveda  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  propagation  of  ideas  not  necessarily  of  a  medical  nature.  Thus 
we  find  various  systems  of  thought  through  the  ages  consciously  using 
Àyurvedic  terminology  or  theories  for  their  own  ends,  some  even  going 


25  Which  may  or  may  not  have  regarded  or  regard  themselves  as  allied  to  or 
derived  from  particular  authoritative  ‘classical’  works;  in  the  former  case  we  are 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  whether  this  characterisation  is  actually  in  keeping  with 
the  facts. 
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so  far  as  to  term  themselves  Äyurveda  too.26  One  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  in  this  regard  has  been  the  Yoga  system  (or  maybe,  better:  various 
Yoga  systems),  which  quite  early  on  seems  to  have  sought  to  link  itself 
with  ‘classical’  Äyurveda,  ultimately  leading  to  a  state  of  affairs  in  which 
Äyurveda  and  Yoga  are  now  widely  regarded  as  inseperable  or  even 
identical,  and  which  quite  possibly  may  to  no  small  extent  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  quasi-religious  regard,  already  mentioned  above,  of  Äyur¬ 
veda  as  a  means  of  spiritual  salvation.  Similar  contacts  betweeen  Äyur¬ 
veda  and  other  systems  of  thought  have  led  to  mutual  reciprocal  influ¬ 
encing,  the  whole  being  complicated  by  the  fact  that  more  often  than 
not  we  will  have  to  reckon  with  an  interaction  pertaining  to  not  only 
two  systems.  Thus  not  only  have  Yoga  and  Äyurveda  influenced  each 
other,  but  each  has  also  interacted  in  various  ways  with  Tantrism,27  in 
which  regard  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  ‘Yoga’,  ‘Äyurveda’,  ‘Tant¬ 
rism’  and  the  like  are  —  as  we  have  seen  above  in  the  case  of  Äyurveda 
—  ever  so  often  merely  convenient  homogenising  labels  for  what  is  in 
fact  quite  heterodox.  Here  too  there  is  thus  much  cause  for  confusion. 
That  such  trends  still  continue  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  recent  ef¬ 
forts,  in  part  highly  successful,  to  use  Äyurveda  as  a  vehicle  for  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  Transcendental  Meditation.28 

This  brief  overview  has,  I  trust,  shown  the  various  problems  that 
research  on  traditional  Indian  medicine  must  come  to  grips  with,  mat¬ 
ters  being  far  from  as  easy  and  clear  as  they  are  often  made  out  to  be. 
Of  course  some  of  the  problems  drawn  attention  to  are  comparatively 
minor  and  as  such  hardly  pressing,  but  several  are  of  such  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  nature  that  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  them.  Unfortunately,  in  spite 
of,  by  now,  over  a  century  of  modem  scholarly  studies  in  this  field,  we 
are  still  at  a  stage  when  even  the  mere  appreciation  of  these  difficulties 
would  have  to  be  be  regarded  as  major  progress.  When  we  add  to  this 


Developments  such  as  these  further  complicate  the  already  complicated  state 
of  affairs,  drawn  attention  to  above,  due  to  various  medical  systems  not  necessarily  uni¬ 
versally  recognised  as  Äyurveda  laying  claim  to  this  appellation  too.  See  also  note  27. 

Highly  interesting  in  this  regard  is  an  anonymous  (and  at  one  time  seemingly 
quite  popular)  South  Indian  Sanskrit  text  basically  of  Yogic-Tantric  nature  but  calling 
itself  Äyurvedasütra,  and  dating  probably  to  the  sixteenth  century  at  the  earliest. 

28  Cf.  also  note  9. 
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the  lack  of  tools  on  which  to  base  in-depth  research,29  we  might  be 
pardoned  if  a  general  feeling  of  frustration  and  despondency  should 
sometimes  overcome  us.  It  is  nevertheless  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  not 
discourage  scholars  from  turning  their  attention  to  the  subject.30 


29  This  applies  not  only  to  those  mentioned  in  note  20,  but  to  even  more  basic 
tools  such  as  editions  of  medical  texts:  critical  editions  really  deserving  this  name  are  so 
rare  that  even  the  fingers  of  one  hand  would  probably  not  be  required  to  count  them. 

30  What  is  presented  above  is  a  modified  version  of  my  contribution  to  a  seminar 
on  ‘Epistemology  and  the  Scholarly  Medical  Traditions’  held  at  McGill  University, 
Montréal  (13.-16.5.1992).  I  have  also  benefited  from  some  very  critical  comments  by  Dr. 
Arion  Ro§u. 


Indo-Iranian  Concepts  of  Disease  and  Cure 

Ronald  E.  Emmerick’ 


The  classical  Indian  doctrine  of  medicine  developed  gradually  from 
Indo-Iranian  speculation  concerning  man  and  the  world.  That  there  was 
no  scientific  doctrine  of  medicine  in  Indo-Iranian  times  or  even  in  Vedic 
India  was  ably  demonstrated  by  J.  Filliozat,  Doctrine,  chapter  2. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  not  only  doctors  and  diseases  already  in 
Indo-European  times,  but  there  were  even  at  a  very  early  date  the  first 
indications  of  an  attempt  to  categorise  the  notions  concerning  them. 
Thus,  É.  Benveniste  laid  the  foundations  for  a  study  of  Indo-European 
medical  doctrine  in  an  article* 1  that  has  often  been  quoted  but  has  not 
yet  given  impetus  to  much  further  research  along  the  same  lines. 

Benveniste  pointed  out  that  the  Indo-European  root  *med-  meant 
basically  ‘to  take  measures  to  restore  order’2  and  from  that  semantic 
base  it  is  possible  to  account  for  the  great  variety  of  meanings  de¬ 
veloped  subsequently  by  the  numerous  derivatives  of  *med-  in  Indo- 
European  languages.  Moreover,  in  two  languages,  Latin  and  Avestan, 
reflexes  of  Indo-European  *med-  are  attested  in  the  specific  sense  of  ‘to 
treat  (a  disease,  a  patient)  medically’.  It  is  of  course  from  Latin  that  the 
term  ‘medicine’  has  come  down  to  the  modern  European  languages. 

Latin  medeor  ‘I  heal,  cure,  remedy’  and  its  numerous  congeners  is 
well  attested.  In  its  primary  meaning  Latin  medeor  is  attested  as  early  as 
Cato  (234-149  BC)  in  De  agri  cultura  127.1:  ad  dyspepsiam  et  stranguriam 
mederi  ‘remedy  for  dyspepsia  and  strangury’.  On  the  other  hand, 
Avestan  has  only  a  single  phrase  vimäSascit  vimäSaiianta  (Vendidad 
7.38  and  7.40)  as  evidence  of  this  use  of  the  root  *med-  in  Iranian. 


*  This  article  is  a  revised  version  of  a  paper  originally  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  late  A.L.  Basham  as  the  basis  for  a  panel  discussion  held  at  the  first  ICTAM  in 
Canberra  in  1979.  As  it  has  been  quoted  or  referred  to  in  print  both  by  participants  and 
non-participants,  it  seems  advisable  to  make  it  generally  available.  It  is  appropriate  that 
this  should  be  done  in  a  volume  dedicated  to  one  of  the  participants  in  the  discussion. 

1  ‘La  doctrine  médicale  des  Indo-Européens’,  Revue  de  l'histoire  des  religions ,  130, 
1945,  5-12. 

The  semantics  of  Indo-European  *med-  were  further  elaborated  by  Benveniste  in 
Le  vocabulaire  des  institutions  indo-européens,  ii,  Paris  1969,  123-132. 
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The  Avestan  phrase  vlmâSascit  vlmäSaiianta  has  been  thought  to 
mean  ‘they  should  practise  even3  as  physicians  (on  Mazdä-worshippers)’ 
and  to  contain  a  root  noun  vlmad-  ‘doctor’  and  a  denominative  verb 
vïmâSaiia-  derived  from  a  hypothetical  ‘vî-mâSa -  m.  Heilkunde’.  From 
such  scanty  material  it  is  not  even  possible  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  ä  in  vlmäSas0,  so  that  it  is  safer  to  assume  a  stem  vlmâd-  with 
Kellens,  NR,  286-288,  rather  than  vlmad-  with  Bartholomae.4  It  is 
accordingly  not  necessary  to  assume  that  vïmâSaiia-  is  a  denominative 
from  *vl-maSa-  as  Bartholomae  suggested,  since  it  can  be  accounted  for 
more  economically  as  a  denominative  from  the  attested  vlmäd-  in  that 
case.  Even  so,  I  see  no  way  of  excluding  the  simpler  explanation  of 
vïmâSaiia-  as  an  iterative  from  vl-mad-  like  vâôaiia-  from  vad-  ‘lead’. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  it  is  justifiable  to  ascribe  to 
Indo-European  *med-  the  technical  sense  attested  later  in  Latin  and 
Avestan.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  great  variety  of  mean¬ 
ings  assumed  by  its  derivatives  in  the  different  Indo-European  languages 
can  only  be  subsumed  in  some  such  general  formulation  as  ‘to  take 
measures  to  restore  order’.  Benveniste  argued  that  the  fact  that  the 
technical  sense  is  attested  in  two  conservative  languages  at  two  widely 
separated  extremities  of  the  area  covered  by  speakers  of  Indo-European 
languages  proves  that  this  technical  sense  can  be  ascribed  to  Indo- 
European,  but  if  this  specialisation  were  a  natural  one,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  it  could  not  have  developed  independently  in  the  two 
languages  in  question.  Moreover,  the  correspondence  is  not  exact.  In 
Latin,  medeor  forms  part  of  a  whole  group  of  related  words  derived 
from  Indo-European  *med-,  for  the  notion  of  due  measure  and  proper 
order  was  fully  developed  among  the  Italic  peoples.  In  Avestan,  on  the 
other  hand,  vlmäd-  is  an  isolated  survival  in  which  mad-  has  this  specia¬ 
lised  sense  only  with  the  help  of  a  preverb.5  There  is  accordingly  no 


3  The  displaced  particle  cit  ‘even’  has  not  been  explained.  It  is  merely  said  by 
Bartholomae,  AIW,  col.  589,  to  be  in  a  striking  position. 

4  Before  Bartholomae  it  was  regarded  as  an  /i-stem:  vïmâSah-  n.  ‘ärztliche 
Behandlung’  (Justi,  Handbuch ,  280).  When  one  recalls  the  Greek  neuter  |if|5oç  (attested 
only  in  the  plural  ht|5ux  ‘plans’),  this  explanation  appears  at  first  sight  attractive,  but 
Avestan  does  not  have  o/i-stems  with  a  preverb. 

5  In  view  of  the  fact  that  vïmâSaiia-  in  Avestan  means  ‘to  take  on  as  a  patient’,  as 
explained  in  the  next  paragraph,  that  is,  it  refers  to  the  stage  preceding  the  treatment 
and  is  in  contrast  with  the  word  biSaz-  ‘to  heal’,  it  seems  more  likely  that  vïmâSaiia-  may 
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certainty  that  the  simple  root  *med-  was  a  technical  term  already  in 
Indo-European.  Certainly  the  general  term  for  ‘medicine’  in  Avestan 
was  not  a  derivative  of  *med-  but  baësaza-. 

If  one  looks  carefully  at  the  context  of  vïmâSaiia-  in  Vendidad  7  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  must  have  been 
something  like  ‘to  take  on  as  a  patient’.  In  Vendidad  7.36  Zara8u§tra 
asks  Ahura  Mazda  on  whom  the  Mazdä-worshippers  should  first  prac¬ 
tise  in  order  to  prove  themselves  (< a-maiia -)  competent  in  the  art  of 
healing  (baësaza-).  In  7.37  Ahura  Mazda  replies  that  they  should  first 
prove  themselves  (ä-maiia-)  by  operating  (kardt-  ‘to  cut’)  on  daêva- 
worshippers.  If  the  first  three  patients  die  the  candidates  are  declared  to 
be  disqualified  (an-ämäta-).  In  7.38  he  adds  that  they  are  not  after  that 
to  take  on  Mazdä-worshippers  as  patients  ( vïmâSascit  vïmâSaiianta)  but 
that  if  they  should  do  so  and  they  operate  on  a  Mazdâ-worshipper 
without  success  they  are  liable  to  the  penalty  for  premeditated  bodily 
injury.  In  7.39  Ahura  Mazda  says  that  if  the  first  three  operations  on 
daëva-worshippers  are  successful  the  candidates  are  declared  to  be 
qualified  (ämäta-)  permanently,  and  in  7.40  he  adds  that  thus  qualified 
they  may  take  on  Mazdä-worshippers  as  patients  ( vïmâSascit  vï¬ 
mâSaiianta),  operate  (kardt-  ‘to  cut’)  on  them,  and  cure  (bisaz-)  them  by 
operating. 

Thus,  vïmâSaiia-  was  distinct  in  meaning  from  bisaz-,  and  it  is 
baësaza-,  the  nominal  derivative  of  bisaz-,  that  is  used  for  the  more 
general  notion  of  ‘healing,  medical  treatment’.  It  is  bisaz-  that  in 
Avestan  corresponds  in  meaning  to  Latin  medeor,  and  it  is  bisaz-  that  in 
Pahlavi  and  in  Manichaean  Middle  Persian  (bys’z-)  continued  to  be  used 
in  this  way.  The  Pahlavi  translators  of  the  Vendidad  probably  no  longer 
understood  vïmâSaiia-,  which  they  rendered  by  azmâyisn  ‘testing’.  It  is 
likely  that  they  were  guided  merely  by  the  resemblance  between  °mâS° 
and  °mây°. 

Avestan  baësaza-  is  used  in  the  famous  threefold  classification  of 
doctors  in  Vendidad  7.44  into  three  categories:  karstô.baësaza-  ‘the  one 
who  cures  with  the  knife’;  uruuarô.baësaza-  ‘the  one  who  cures  with 
plants’;  and  mqdrô.baësaza-  ‘the  one  who  cures  with  the  holy  word.  This 


have  developed  from  *mad-  in  the  sense  of  ‘to  care  for’  (cf.  Greek  péSopat  ‘I  care  for, 
give  consideration  to’)  with  vl  having  its  sense  of  ‘apart’  and  so  ‘special’:  ‘to  take  special 
care  of. 
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threefold  classification  has  a  close  parallel  in  Pindar’s  third  Pythian  Ode 
47-53  and  is  therefore  thought  by  Benveniste  to  reflect  Indo-European 
tradition.  It  is  of  course  a  natural  and  primitive  classification,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  any  other,  but  what  is  considered  significant  is 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  explicitly  formulated  among  two  Indo-European 
peoples  and  in  the  case  of  Greek  at  an  early  date  (sixth  century  BC). 
For  further  discussion  of  the  so-called  tripartite  system  of  Indo- 
European  medicine  the  reader  can  now  be  referred  to  K.  Zysk’s  article 
‘Reflections  on  an  Indo-European  healing  tradition’,  pp.  321-336  in: 
Perspectives  on  Indo-European  language ,  culture  and  religion,  Studies  in 
honor  of  Edgar  C.  Polomé ,  vol.  2  (=  Journal  of  Indo-European  Studies 
Monograph  Number  Nine),  McLean,  Virginia  1992. 

Whereas  Indo-European  *med-  seems  to  have  left  no  trace  in 
Indian  so  that  we  were  forced  to  consider  the  Iranian  evidence  within 
the  context  of  Indo-European,  Avestan  baësaza-,  both  as  an  adjective 
meaning  ‘healing’  and  as  a  neuter  substantive  ‘medicament’,  has  an 
exact  parallel  in  Old  Indian  bhesajâ-,  so  used  from  the  Rigveda  on¬ 
wards.  The  derivative  adjective  baësaziia-  ‘healing’  has  its  counterpart  in 
Old  Indian  bhesajyà -,  and  the  verb  bisaz-  ‘to  heal,  cure’  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  athematic  present  stem  bhisaj-  in  the  Rigveda.  On  the 
other  hand,  bhisdj-  as  a  masculine  noun  meaning  ‘physician’  in  the 
Rigveda  has  no  counterpart  in  Avestan.  The  Old  Indian  counterpart  to 
the  Avestan  use  of  baësaza-  as  an  abstract  noun  meaning  ‘healing’6  may 
be  found  in  the  Rigvedic  compound  visva-bhesaja-  discussed  below. 

Avestan  bisaz -,  Old  Indian  bhisaj-  are  explained7  as  present  forma¬ 
tions  based  on  an  Indo-Iranian  root  *bhis-  with  suffixed  Indo-European 
*eg-.  The  root  *bhis-  is  directly  attested  only  in  Avestan  °bis-  as  the 
second  element  of  three  compounds8  occurring  in  Yast  12.17.  There  the 
tree  in  the  middle  of  the  VourukaSa  sea  is  said  to  be  called  vispo.bis 
‘having  all  remedies’  since  on  it  have  been  placed  the  seed  of  all  plants 
( yqm  upairi  uruuaranam  vlspanqm  taoxma  niSaiiat).  This  tree  is  called 
huuâpï-  in  Vendidad  5.19,  where  also  mention  is  made  of  the  numerous 
plants  growing  by  it. 


6  For  this  meaning  see  É.  Benveniste,  Les  infinitifs  avestiques,  Paris  1935,  42. 

7  See  the  discussion  by  Mayrhofer,  KEWA,  s.v.  bhièâk. 

8  On  these  see  Kellens,  NR,  54-55. 
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Avestan  vîspô.bis  recalls  Old  Indian  visvâ-bhesaja-,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  mythical  tree  ‘having  all  remedies’  is  the  reflection  of  an  Indo- 
Iranian  myth.9  Old  Indian  visvâ-bhesaja -  is  not  applied  in  the  Rigveda 
to  a  tree.  It  occurs  three  times  and  is  applied  once  to  the  waters,10 
once  to  the  hand,* 11,  and  once  to  the  wind.12  Geldner  translates  visvâ- 
bhesaja-  twice  as  ‘allheilend’  and  once  as  ‘Allheiler’.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  visvâ-bhesaja-  could  be  rendered  ‘alle  Heilmittel  enthaltend’  as 
proposed  by  Mayrhofer,  KEWA ,  s.v.  bhisâk,  who  evidently  wishes  to 
make  Avestan  vîspô.bis  and  Old  Indian  visvâ-bhesaja-  identical  in 
meaning.  It  is  true  that  in  RV  1.23.20  Soma  says  that  all  the  medica¬ 
ments  and  Agni  are  in  the  waters  ‘and  (that)  the  waters  (are)  visvâ- 
bhesajïh ’.  But  if  this  means  ‘containing  all  the  medicaments’  the  stanza 
becomes  banal.13  Besides,  it  is  probable  that  visvâ-bhesajïh,  ‘having  a 
remedy  for  all  (people)’  is  parallel  with  visvâ-sambhuvam  ‘bringing 
benefit  to  all’.  Similarly,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  in  RV  10.62.12  visvâ- 
bhesaja-  when  applied  to  the  hand  in  connection  with  healing  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hand  can  mean  ‘containing  all  the  medicaments’.  Here 
too  it  must  mean  ‘having  a  remedy  for  all’  or  ‘bringing  healing  to  all’.  In 
the  case  of  the  wind  blowing  the  medicaments  to  the  worshipper  it  is 
clear  that  the  wind  ‘brings  a  remedy  or  healing  to  all’  (RV  10.137.3)  as 
the  messenger  of  the  gods  (devänäm  dütä). 

In  the  Atharvaveda  visvâ-bhesaja-  is  used  of  plants  in  general  (e.g. 
8.7.26  sc.  ôsadhïh)  and  of  certain  specific  plants  in  particular.  Here  too 
it  must  mean  ‘having  a  remedy  or  healing  for  all’.  It  is  usually  rendered 
by  Whitney14  as  ‘all-healing’  or  ‘all-remedial’  (8.7.26),  although  at  the 
first  occurrence  in  2.4.3  he  renders  it  ‘possessing  all  remedies’.  It  is 
rendered  ‘all-healer’  by  Griffith  in  the  Väjasaneyi-samhitä  20.34  (ed.  A. 


9  On  the  confused  details  see  Boyce,  History ,  i.138  and  O.  Viennot,  Le  culte  de 
l’arbre  dans  l’Inde  ancienne ,  Paris  1954. 

10  RV  1.23.20:  apa£  ca  vi§vâ-bhesajo. 

11  RV  10.60.12:  âyam  me  (sc.  hasto )  viévâ-bheçajo. 

12  RV  10.137.3:  tvâm  hi  viévâ-bhe$ajo. 

To  some  extent  it  is  anyway,  of  course,  and  that  may  be  why  this  päda  is  omitted 
in  RV  10.9.6  and  AV  1.6.2. 

14  W.D.  Whitney,  Atharva-Veda-Sœhhitâ,  translated  into  English  with  a  critical  and 
exegetical  commentary  (=  Harvard  Oriental  Series ,  ed.  Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  vols 
7-8),  Cambridge,  Mass.  1905;  repr.  Delhi/ Varanasi/Patna  1962,  1971. 
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Weber,  Berlin/London  1852):  vâco  me  visvâ-bhesajo  mânaso  'si  vi- 
lâyakah  ‘All-healer  of  my  voice,  thou  art  the  mollifier  of  my  mind’. 

The  meaning  of  Avestan  vlspo.bis-  is  ‘having  all  remedies’,  as  we 
have  seen.  It  is  applied  to  a  tree  on  which  have  been  placed  the  seed  of 
all  plants.  Moreover,  vlspo.bis-  is  parallel  with  zrdSßö.bis-  and  hu-bis-. 
The  difference  in  meaning15  between  Avestan  vlspo.bis-  ‘having  all 
remedies’  and  Old  Indian  visvâ-bhesaja-  ‘having  a  remedy  or  healing  for 
all’  is  not  great,  but  it  is  of  interest  because  it  is  associated  with  a 
difference  of  form. 

From  the  fact  that  both  Avestan  vlspo.bis-  and  Old  Indian  visvâ- 
bhesaja-  were  applied  in  connection  with  plants  Benveniste  concluded16 
that  bhisâj-  originally  referred  to  healing  with  plants  and  that  the  oldest 
Indo-Iranian  medicine  was  that  using  plants.  However,  it  does  not  seem 
clear  how  this  idea  can  be  reconciled  with  the  idea  also  put  forth  by 
Benveniste  that  the  threefold  classification  in  the  Avesta  of  baêsaza-  as 
that  concerned  with  the  knife,  plants,  and  the  holy  word  should  reflect 
the  Indo-European  conception  of  medicine.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen, 
visvâ-bhesaja-  is  of  wider  application  and  in  the  Rigveda  is  not  used  of 
plants  at  all.  It  has  been  claimed17  that  bhisâj-  in  the  Rigveda  has 
specific  reference  to  the  ‘bone-setter’,  but  this  claim  is  based  on  an 
inaccurate  interpretation  of  RV  9.112.1.  In  that  witty  hymn  those 
practising  different  professions  are  said  to  wish  for  something  that  gives 
them  a  chance  to  earn  money  easily,  and  the  bhisâj-  wishes  on  his  part 
rutâ-  ‘a  fracture’.  But  that  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  bhisâj- 
confined  himself  to  treating  fractures  any  more  than  that  the  carpenter 
(tâksan-)  confined  himself  to  repair  work  (ristâ-).ls 

On  purely  etymological  grounds  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
original  meaning  of  Indo-Iranian  *bhis-  may  have  been  to  ‘cure  by  in¬ 
cantation’.  This  is  the  semantic  implication  of  Kuiper’s  connection19  of 


15  visvâ-bhesaja-  is  a  bahuvrihi  ‘having  a  remedy  for  all’  based  on  a  tatpurusa  (‘a 
remedy  for  all’  whereas  vispö.biS-  is  a  bahuvrihi  based  on  a  karmadharaya. 

16  Revue  de  l’histoire  des  religions,  130,  1945,  7  fn. 

17  Filliozat,  Doctrine ,  86-87. 

18  ristâ-  ‘Schaden’  as  Geldner  and  ‘la  chose  endommagée’  as  L.  Renou,  ‘Etudes 
védiques  et  pâninéennes,  IX,  Paris  1961,  65,  not  ‘what  is  cut  down  (wood)’  as  Filliozat, 
Doctrine,  87. 

19  F.BJ.  Kuiper,  AO,  12,  1934,  262:  ‘Weil  die  Heilung  und  die  Verscheuchung  der 
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*bhis-  with  Old  Indian  bhâsate  ‘speaks’.  Semantic  parallels  are  not 
difficult  to  find.  Thus,  even  today  in  modern  German  the  expression 
‘Warzen  besprechen’  is  used  meaning  ‘to  cure  warts  by  speech’. 

In  favour  of  Kuiper’s  etymology  of  *bhis-  speaks  the  fact  that  the 
third  of  the  three  types  of  medical  practitioners  mentioned  in  the 
Avesta,  the  mqOrô.baêsaza-  ‘he  who  cures  by  the  holy  word’  is  well 
known  also  in  the  Veda,  where  the  term  mantra-  is  the  exact  counter¬ 
part  of  Avestan  mqdra-.  The  healing  power  of  the  holy  word  is  associ¬ 
ated  in  the  Avesta  with  Airyaman  and  in  the  Rigveda  with  Aryaman.20 
Both  the  terminology  and  the  concept  are  thus  well  established  within 
Indo-Iranian. 

By  contrast,  Avestan  urvarä-  ‘(medicinal)  plant’  differs  in  meaning 
from  its  Vedic  counterpart  urvarä-  ‘field’.  If  Greek  dpoupa  ‘cornfield’ 
is  related,  as  seems  likely  in  view  of  the  remarkable  parallel  pointed  out 
by  H.W.  Bailey,  TPS,  1960,  79  between  Rigveda  apnasvatisürvaräsv  ‘in 
fertile  fields’  (1.127.6)  and  Pindar,  Pythian  11.15  èv  octpveaïç 
àpobpaioi  ‘in  rich  fields’,  it  seems  likely  that  the  original  meaning  was 
‘field’  rather  than  ‘plant’. 

In  the  case  of  Avestan  kardta-  ‘knife’  (usually  as  a  weapon  ‘dagger’) 
we  do  in  fact  find  the  related  Sanskrit  word  kartan-  used  in  connection 
with  surgery.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  Vedic  literature21  and  is  first 
attested  in  classical  literature  as  the  designation  of  a  particular  surgical 
instrument.  In  Vägbhata,  Ah.  26.17  the  kartan-  is  said  to  resemble  the 
kartan  {kartan  kartan-nibha),  which  is  not  very  helpful,  but  it  is 


Krankheitsdämonen  durch  den  Spruch  des  Arztes  erwirkt  wird,  ist  es  möglich,  dass  aw. 
biS-,  biJazmi,  ved.  bhiçâkti  (Verbalnomen  bhiçâk )  als  *bhd-s-  mit  lat.  fascinium 
"Beschreiung,  Behexung"  und  weiterhin  mit  lat. /Sn,  ab.  bajati  "incantare",  balbji  "Arzt", 
balovati  "curare"  (Wzl.  bhä  "sprechen")  zu  verbinden  sind.’  See  also  Kuiper’s  note  in  Die 
indogermanischen  Nasalpräsentia,  Amsterdam  1937,  46-47  fn.  5.  Numerous  semantic 
parallels  from  Slavic  are  to  be  found  in  L.  Sadnik  and  R.  Aitzetmüller,  Vergleichendes 
Wörterbuch  der  slawischen  Sprachen,  Bd.  I,  Wiesbaden  1975,  114-119. 

See  Filliozat,  Doctrine,  40-41;  P.  Thieme,  Der  Fremdling  im  Rgveda  (  = 
Abhandlungen  für  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  23.2),  Leipzig  1938, 129-132.  However, 
according  to  J.  Kellens  the  existence  of  an  Avestan  god  Airyaman  is  illusory:  ‘un  "ghost- 
god"  dans  la  tradition  zoroastrienne’,  IIJ,  19,  1977,  89-95. 

kartân  in  RV  1.139.7  only  is  taken  to  belong  to  kr  ‘to  do’:  kartan  sâcâ  ‘in 
Gemeinschaft  mit  dem  ausübenden  (Priester)’  as  rendered  by  Geldner.  For  literature  on 
this  and  similar  unexplained  forms  in  the  Rigveda  see  Debrunner  676  §  500  e). 
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traditionally  said  to  be  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  it  is  so  translated  into 
Tibetan  as  chan-pa  (Peking  edition  70a5).  In  Amarasimha,  AK,  2.1033, 
kartan-  is  equated  with  krpani-.  The  Tibetan  renders  krpani-  as  chan-gri 
and  kartan-  as  dra-gri  (131a6).  The  Tibetan  words  seem  to  refer  to  a 
tailor’s  tool,  probably  therefore  also  scissors.  Tibetan  chan-gri  is  a 
compound  of  chan  as  in  chan-pa  ‘scissors’  and  gri  ‘knife’. 

Old  Indian  kartan-  ‘knife’  is  of  unclear  formation.22  It  may  be  a 
secondary  formation  based  on  an  Indo-Iranian  *kartar -,  but  the  process 
is  not  clear.  In  Pali  kattan-  there  is  a  direct  continuation  of  Sanskrit 
kartan -  whereas  the  modern  Indo-Aryan  forms  are  all  based  on  an 
innovated  form  *karttâra-. 

Iranian  attests  both  *karta-  as  in  Avestan  kardta -,  Ossetic  DI  KapA 
etc.  and  *kartara-  in  Khotanese  kädara-.  Khotanese  kädara -,  like 
Avestan  kardta-  and  Ossetic  KapA,  means  both  ‘knife’  and  ‘dagger’.  In 
the  Sanghätasütra  it  twice  renders  Sanskrit  sastra-  ‘knife’  (Tibetan 
mchon ),  whereas  in  the  Book  of  Zambasta  it  is  used  beside  other 
weapons  in  battles. 

The  coexistence  of  *karta-  and  *kartara-  in  Iranian  reminds  one  of 
the  coexistence  of  *varka-  and  *varkara-  ‘leaf.  In  the  case  of  the  word 
for  ‘leaf  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Indo-Iranian  forms  represent 
different  ways  of  thematicising  an  older  r-/«-stem.  It  is  accordingly 
possible  that  *karta-  and  *kartara-  imply  the  existence  of  an  earlier  stem 
*kartar- /kartan-  as  already  suggested  by  Benveniste.23 

Thus,  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  Avestan  mqOra-  and  Old  Indian 
mantra-  that  the  same  technical  word  has  been  inherited  from  Indo- 
Iranian  and  continued  to  be  used  in  the  same  form  and  meaning  in  con¬ 
nection  with  medicine  in  both  the  Iranian  and  the  Indian  traditions. 

Indo-Iranian  plant  names 

With  one  important  exception  there  is  no  agreement  between  the  Indian 
and  Iranian  traditions  either  in  nomenclature  or  in  doctrine  concerning 
treatment  with  the  knife  or  with  plants.  The  important  exception  is  the 
tradition  concerning  the  plant  known  in  Avestan  as  haoma-  and  in  Old 
Indian  as  soma-.  In  the  case  of  haoma-/soma-  there  is  agreement  not 


22  kartari-  ‘knife’  appears  not  to  be  mentioned  by  Debrunner. 

23  Benveniste,  Origines,  14. 
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only  as  to  the  name  of  the  plant  itself  but  also  as  to  several  of  its 
epithets  and  other  terms  used  in  connection  with  it.  Some  of  these 
concordances  between  the  Indian  and  the  Iranian  traditions  have  been 
conveniently  summarised  by  Mayrhofer,  KEWA,  s.v.  sômah. 

To  Indo-Iranian  can  be  ascribed  the  following  features.  *sauma- 
has  healing  power  (Avestan  baêsaziia -,  Atharvavedic  bhesajâ-)\  it  over¬ 
comes  resistance  (Avestan  vdrdOrajan-,  Rigvedic  vrtrahân-);  it  is  very 
powerful  (Avestan  huxratu-,  Rigvedic  sukrâtu-);  it  is  tall  (Avestan 
bdrdzant-,  Rigvedic  brhant-)\  it  grows  on  mountains  (Avestan 
pauruuatähuua  ...  viraoSahe  haomö ,  Rigvedic  rûhat  sömo  nâ  pârvatasya 
prsthé);  it  is  pressed  (Avestan  °hüiti-,  hüta-,  Rigvedic  °suti-,  suta-)\  and 
the  pressed  out  juice  causes  exhilaration  (Avestan  maSa -,  Rigvedic 
mâd(a)-). 

To  the  features  listed  by  Mayrhofer  several  others  can  be  added. 
Reference  is  often  made  in  the  Rigveda  to  the  amsû-,  traditionally 
rendered  ‘stalk’,  in  connection  with  soma -,  and  in  the  Avesta  qsu-  is 
used  exclusively  of  haoma-.  However,  the  precise  meaning  of  this  word 
is  uncertain.  J.  Brough,  BSOAS ,  XXXIV.2, 1971,  337  proposed  to  return 
to  an  earlier  suggestion  according  to  which  amsû-  was  the  proper  name 
of  the  soma- plant,  but  this  suggestion,  although  adopted  by  Mayrhofer 
in  his  EWAI  s.v.  amsû -,  does  not  take  due  account  of  the  Avestan 
evidence  where  nqmilqsu-  is  an  epithet  of  haoma-.  It  is  accordingly 
better  to  assume  that  amsû-  had  already  in  the  Rigveda  the  sense  ‘fibre’, 
which  is  known  from  the  later  language  and  suits  the  Avestan 
passages.24 

In  the  Rigveda  soma-  is  often  qualified  by  the  word  hâri -,  which 
corresponds  to  Avestan  zairi°  in  zairi.gaona-  ‘zairi- coloured’,  used  in 
Yasna  9.16  of  haoma-.  As  it  is  in  general  difficult  to  determine  precisely 
which  colour  is  intended  in  ancient  texts  the  precise  colour  meant  by 
hâri-  and  zairi°  has  been  much  disputed:  red  on  the  one  hand,  yellow  on 
the  other.25 

Another  epithet  of  haoma-/soma-  common  to  both  traditions  is 
Avestan  düraosa-,  Old  Indian  durosa-.  The  meaning  of  this  epithet  has 


24  So  I.  Gershevitch,  Mémorial ...  Menasce,  74-75. 

25  H.W.  Bailey,  Mémorial ...  Menasce,  369-374;  J.  Brough,  BSOAS,  XXXIV.2,  1971, 
349-352;  I.  Gershevitch,  Mémorial ...  Menasce,  58-59. 
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been  the  subject  of  much  discussion:  see  the  summary  by  Mayrhofer, 
EWIA,  s.v.  durôsa-.  No  consensus  has  been  reached. 

The  word  âsû-  ‘swift’  (but  also  ‘swift  horse’)  is  used  in  the  Rigveda 
of  soma-  while  in  the  Avesta,  Ya§t  10.89,  âsu.yasna-  is  used  of  haoma- 
as  a  priest  ‘promptly  sacrificing’.  The  correspondence  was  pointed  out 
by  J.  Brough,  BSOAS ,  XXXIV.2,  1971,  353.  The  significance  of  the  epi¬ 
thet  is  not  clear. 

It  was  an  Indo-Iranian  practice  to  mix  haoma-/soma-  with  milk, 
and  there  was  an  Indo-Iranian  tradition26  connecting  it  with  the  eagle 
(Avestan  saëna-,  Old  Indian  syena-). 

Thus  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  vocabulary  and  tradition 
concerning  haoma-/soma-  that  is  ascribable  to  the  Indo-Iranian  period. 
Yet  although  it  is  the  only  medicinal  plant  for  which  an  Indo-Iranian 
term  and  concerning  which  Indo-Iranian  traditions  are  known,  its 
precise  identification  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute. 

In  his  book  Soma,  divine  mushroom  of  immortality ,  The  Hague 
1968,  R.G.  Wasson  made  out  an  elaborate  case  in  favour  of  identifying 
haoma-/soma-  as  the  mushroom  Amanita  muscaria  or  fly-agaric.  He 
obtained  some  support  among  Iranianists  and  the  identification  of 
haoma-/soma-  became  the  subject  of  numerous  publications.  At  the 
time  when  this  paper  was  originally  presented,  few  scholars  supported 
the  view  I  expressed  that  ‘Ephedra,  regarded  as  haoma-  by  the  Parsees, 
remains  the  most  suitable  candidate’.  However,  the  discussion  has 
meantime  almost  come  to  an  end  with  the  convincing  case  made  out  for 
Ephedra  by  H.  Falk  in  his  article  ‘Soma  I  and  II’  in  BSOAS,  LII.l,  1989, 
77-90. 

If  the  healing  properties  of  haoma-/soma-  had  been  at  all  signi¬ 
ficant  it  is  inconceivable  that  knowledge  of  its  identity  should  have  been 
totally  lost.  Yet  already  in  the  post-Vedic  Brähmana  literature  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  substitutes  for  soma-  are  mentioned,  all  unremark¬ 
able  creepers,  grasses,  and  fruits.27  Its  importance  was  evidently 
primarily  religious  rather  than  medicinal.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  a  chapter 


26  See  F.BJ.  Kuiper,  IIJ ,  XII.4,  1970,  283-284.  The  Avestan  vispo.bis  tree  in  Yast 
12.17  is  called  vanam  yam  saënahe  ‘the  tree  of  the  eagle’. 

27  For  details  see  W.D.  O’Flaherty’s  contribution  to  R.G.  Wasson,  Soma,  The  Hague 
1968,  95-98. 
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in  Susruta28  devoted  to  treatment  by  means  of  soma-  we  find  the 
verses:  ‘The  Soma  plants  are  invisible  to  the  impious  or  to  the 
ungrateful  as  well  as  to  the  unbeliever  in  the  curative  virtues  of 
medicine  and  to  those  spiteful  to  the  Brahmanas.’29 

Susruta  speaks  of  soma-  as  ‘classified  into  twenty-four  species 
according  to  the  difference  of  their  habitats,  structures,  epithets  and 
potencies’.30  This  statement  has  been  dismissed  as  a  product  of  late 
scholasticism,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  accords  with  the 
Avestan  tradition,  which  speaks  of  ‘haoma-  of  many  varieties’. 

In  classical  medical  literature  there  are  several  plant  names  with 
soma-  as  the  first  member  of  a  compound,  the  commonest  being  soma- 
râjï-,  soma-valka-,  and  soma-vallï-.  Soma-râjï-  is  usually  identified  as 
Vernonia  anthelmintica,  Willd.  or  Psoralea  corylifolia,  Linn.,  soma- 
valka-  as  Myrica  nagi,  Thunb.,  and  soma-vallï  (=  soma-latä-)  as 
Sarcostemma  brevistigma,  Wight  et  Arn.  This  last,  Sarcostemma 
brevistigma,  Wight  et  Arn.,  was  generally  regarded  as  being  the  true 
soma-  in  the  nineteenth  century,  although  Max  Müller  rightly  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  the  Brahmanas  would  not  in 
that  case  have  needed  to  find  soma-  substitutes  since  Sarcostemma 
could  be  found  in  Bombay. 

These  later  soma-  plants  evidently  bore  the  name  only  in  memory 
of  some  feature  associated  with  the  traditional  soma-  plant.  They  have 
in  common  that  they  were  believed  to  have  had  medicinal  properties, 
although  soma-vallï-  seems  to  have  been  little  used. 

It  is  curious  that  the  pomegranate,  Punica  granatum,  Linn.,  was 
apparently  not  used  with  soma-  by  the  Indians  whereas  in  Iran  haoma- 
juice  was  sometimes  mixed  with  pomegranate  pulp  as  well  as  with 
milk.31  This  tradition  has  been  maintained  by  the  Parsees,  and  their 


28  Susruta,  Ci.  29  is  quoted  in  full  in  SKD  v.416-417  s.v.  somah.  W.D.  O’Flaherty  in 
footnote  3  on  p.  99  of  her  contribution  to  Wasson,  Soma,  implies  that  this  chapter  is  not 
found  in  some  editions  of  Susruta,  but  it  is  contained  in  all  editions  known  to  me. 

na  tan  pasyanty  adharmi$thah  krtaghnâé  câpi  mânavâh  / 
bhe$ajadve$incti  câpi  brahmanadve$inas  tathâ  H  (Ci.  29.32). 

The  translation  is  that  by  K.K.  Bhishagratna,  An  English  translation  of  the  Sushruta 
Samhita  (=  The  Chowkhamba  Sanskrit  Studies  XXX),  2nd  ed.,  Varanasi  1963,  ii.158. 

somah  sthâna-nâmâkrtmryaviéeçaiS  catnrviméatidhâ  bhidyate  (Ci.  29.4). 

31  Y.  3.3  and  V.  18.72;  cf.  Boyce,  History,  i.160. 
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identification  of  the  Avestan  word  haSânaêpatâ-  with  the  pome¬ 
granate32  has  found  linguistic  confirmation.  The  pomegranate  may 
have  been  added  because  of  its  colour,  aroma  or  flavour  rather  than  for 
its  medicinal  properties  although  the  latter  are  well  known  to  the 
authors  of  classical  medical  texts.33  The  pomegranate,  thought  to  be 
indigenous  to  Iran,  was  early  cultivated  in  India  where  it  was  known  as 
däditna-. 

That  some  plants  were  poisonous  was  known  already  in  Indo- 
European  times  since  there  is  a  widely  represented  word  for  poison: 
*ueiso-  attested  by  Avestan  vis(a)-,  Old  Indian  visa-,  Greek  ioç,  Latin 
uïrus ,  Old  Irish  fi. 

Old  Indian  visa-  ‘poison’  is  not  used  in  connection  with  healing  in 
the  pre-classical  literature,34  but  the  use  of  poisons  is  well  known  in 
the  classical  texts,  where  we  find,  for  example,  ativisä-  ‘aconite’ 
(Aconitum  heterophyllum,  Wall.),  literally  ‘the  very  poisonous  (plant)’ 
and  silä-  ‘arsenic’35  in  constant  use.  In  Avestan  the  word  vis.ciOra-, 
which  according  to  Bartholomae,  AIW,  col.  1473,  means  literally  ‘of 
poisonous  origin’,  is  used  in  Vendidad  20.3  of  medicinal  plants  to  mean 
‘medicament’.36 

The  only  poisonous  plants  actually  named  in  the  Avesta  are  batjha-, 
saéta-,  ynâna-,  and  fraspät-,31  which  were  all  used  by  old  women  to 
induce  abortion  (Vendidad  15.14).  Of  these  only  batjha-  is  known. 
Although  it  resembles  Old  Indian  bhanga-  ‘hemp’,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  Avestan  batjha-,  like  early  Persian  bang,  designated  the 
henbane.38  Since  saëta-,  ynâna-,  and  fraspät-  apparently  had  similar 


32  For  the  forms  see  H.W.  Bailey,  BSOAS,  XIX. 1,  1957,  53. 

33  Also  to  Cato,  De  agri  cultura,  126-127. 

34  Cf.  R.F.G.  Müller,  Asia  Major,  VI,  1930,  363. 

35  The  arsenic  of  this  period  would  have  been  arsenic  sulphide:  see  U.C.  Dutt, 
Materia  medica  of  the  Hindus,  Calcutta  1877,  38-39. 

36  The  Denkard  explains  this  as  meaning  that  the  plants  have  lost  their  poisonous 
qualities  through  admixture  with  other  drugs.  The  two  examples  given  are  biS  ‘aconite’ 
and  bVtlwV.  The  latter  was  emended  by  Bailey  to  produce  balädur  ‘marking  nut’ 
(Semecarpus  anacardium,  Linn,  f.)  and  is  translated  by  semecarpus  anacardium  by 
Bishop,  Videvdad,  256.  However,  it  seems  out  of  place. 

37  On  its  etymology  see  Kellens,  NR,  265-266. 

38  W.B.  Henning,  Zoroaster:  politician  or  witch-doctor?,  London  1951,  31-34. 
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effects  and  were  considered  alternatives  to  baijha-,  they  may  have  been 
merely  varieties  of  henbane,  of  which  four  varieties  were  known:  black, 
red,  white,  and  brown.  Henbane  (Hyoscyamus)  was  not  much  used  in 
Indian  medicine,  where  its  designations,  pârasïka-yamânï-  and  khorasânï- 
yamânï -,  are  indicative  of  its  Iranian  origin. 

Indo-Iranian  words  meaning  ‘ disease ’ 

The  most  widely  found  term  for  ‘disease’  in  Indo-European39  was 
based  on  the  Indo-European  root  *sergh-  attested  in  Old  Irish  serg 
‘illness’,  Lithuanian40  sirgti  ‘to  be  ill’,  Lettish  serga  ‘illness’,  and 
Tocharian41  A  särk ,  B  sark  ‘illness’.  Whether  or  not  this  root  was 
identical  with  Indo-European  *sergh-  meaning  ‘to  care  for’  is  unclear.42 
The  question  is  further  complicated  by  the  existence  of  a  number  of 
forms  in  Germanic  pointing  to  Indo-European  *suergh -43  and  meaning 
‘to  be  troubled  about’  (German  sorgen  etc.). 

This  Indo-European  term  is  not  found  in  Indo-Iranian,  which  has 
several  different  words  for  ‘disease’.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  those 
words  in  order  to  understand  the  underlying  Indo-Iranian  notion  of  dis¬ 
ease. 

An  old  word  for  ‘disease’  in  the  Indian  tradition  is  yâksma-,  which 
is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  Rigveda.  The  more  specific  meaning  ‘con¬ 
sumption’  is  attested  from  the  time  of  the  pre-classical  Samhitäs.  It  is 
thought  that  this  meaning  is  a  secondary  development  due  to  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  consumption  in  India,  although  in  the  classical  texts  the  ‘king 
of  diseases’  is  said  to  be  fever.44 


Mayrhofer,  KEWA,  s.v.  bhangâh 2  has  misunderstood  Henning,  who  certainly  did  not 
deny  that  Avestan  batjha-  is  a  plant  name  in  Vendidad  15.14.  He  did  however  deny  that 
it  meant  ‘hemp’  and  that  it  is  related  to  Old  Indian  bhahga-.  According  to  him  it 
designates  the  highly  poisonous  henbane  and  is  etymologically  connected  with  Old 
Indian  dhvamsa-  ‘destruction’. 

39  See  Schrader  i.643. 

40  Fraenkel,  LEW,  ii.787. 

41  AJ.  van  Windekens,  Le  tokharien  confronté  avec  les  autres  langues  indo- 
européennes,  vol.  1,  Louvain  1976,  422. 

42  Lithuanian  sérgèti  (FraenkeL,  LEW,  ii.776-777).  Cf.  Mayrhofer,  KEWA,  s.v.  surkçati. 

43  So  Pokorny  1051. 

44  Consumption  is  also  called  räja-yaksman-  ‘royal  consumption’  and  is  closely 
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It  is  tempting  to  try  to  equate  Old  Indian  yâksma-  with  the  normal 
word  for  disease  in  Avestan,  yaska-.  Certainly  variation  of  suffix  is  found 
between  Indian  and  Iranian  words  that  are  without  doubt  related  as  in 
the  well  known  case  of  Old  Indian  câksus-  ‘eye’  beside  Avestan  casman- 
‘eye’.  According  to  F.  Sommer,  Wörter  und  Sachen ,  VII,  1921,  102-106, 
Old  Indian  yâksma-  and  Avestan  yaska-  go  back  to  an  Indo-European 
root  *iek-  ‘to  speak’  (Pokomy  503),  the  original  sense  being  ‘bewitch¬ 
ment’.  On  the  other  hand,  Mayrhofer,  KEWA,  s.v.  yâksmah,  points  out 
the  desirability  of  connecting  yâksma-  with  yaks-  ‘to  appear’.  The 
original  sense,  according  to  Mayrhofer,  would  have  been  ‘appearance, 
symptom’  as  a  euphemism  for  disease.  In  view,  however,  of  the  Indo- 
Iranian  conception  of  disease  as  something  caused  by  seizure  by  a 
supernatural  entity  (see  below),  it  is  more  likely  that  the  appearance  is 
that  of  a  supernatural  entity.  A  verbal  base  yaxs-  ‘to  appear’  is  attested 
also  in  Iranian45  though  not  in  Avestan. 

Another  word  for  ‘disease’  occurring  in  the  Rigveda  is  âmïvâ-,  an 
abstract  noun  to  amid  ‘seizes’.  Old  Indian  amivä-  was  connected  by 
Darmesteter,46  followed  by  Bartholomae,  AIW,  col.  141,  with  Avestan 
amaiiauuä -,  which  occurs  once  only,  in  Yasna  71.17,  but  which  from  the 
context  could  mean  something  like  ‘disease’  or  ‘suffering’.  Avestan 
amaiiauuä-  has  often  been  regarded  as  a  miswriting  of  *amiuuä-,  but  it 
may  have  been  secondarily  influenced  by  the  present  stem  of  a  verb  cor¬ 
responding  to  Old  Indian  ämäyati  ‘it  hurts’,  originally  ‘it  attacks  again 
and  again’.47 

The  original  meaning  of  âmïvâ-  was  still  felt  by  the  speakers  in  pre- 
classical  literature:  seizure  or  attack  by  a  supernatural  entity.48  Thus, 
tâm  abhy  àmiti  Vârunah  ‘Varuna  attacks  him’  is  parallel  to  tâm  Vâruno 
grhnäti  ‘Varuna  seizes  him’  and  one  who  is  abhyänta-  ‘attacked’  or 
Vâruna-grhïta-  ‘seized  by  Varuna’  is  diseased. 


associated  with  fever  by  Caraka,  Carakasamhita,  Ci.  8.11. 

45  See  H.W.  Bailey,  IIJ,  2.2,  1958,  152-156.  Avestan  yaska-  may  derive  from  Indo- 
European  *i-ok~p-ko-. 

46  J.  Darmesteter,  Études  iraniennes ,  Paris  1883,  ii.170. 

47  So  J.  Narten,  Studien  zur  Indologie  und  Iranistik ,  5/6,  1980,  166. 

48  Cf.  F.B  J.  Kuiper,  Annali  delVIstituto  Orientale  di  Napoli,  Sezione  linguistics  1.2, 
1959,  158  after  W.  Neisser,  [Bezzenbergers]  Beiträge  zur  künde  der  indogermanischen 
sprachen,  30, 1906,  301-302  (=  Kleine  Schriften,  ed.  R.P.  Das,  Wiesbaden  1980,  217-218). 
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Another  word  commonly  occurring  in  classical  Sanskrit  medical 
texts  is  gada-  ‘disease’.  In  the  adjective  a-gadâ-  ‘free  from  disease’  it  is 
attested  already  in  the  Rigveda.  gada -  has  also  been  compared  with  an 
Avestan  word  that  occurs  once  only  in  a  none  too  clear  passage 
(Vendidad  21.2).  There  we  find  yaskahe  apanastahe  mahrkahe  apa¬ 
nastahe  ‘disease  having  disappeared,  death  having  disappeared’,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  unclear  jainlyaskahe  apanastahe  jainlmahrkahe  apanastahe 
and  finally  by  gaSahe  apa.gaSahe  apanastahe .  Bartholomae,  AIW,  col. 
488,  conjectured  the  meaning  ‘Verderben,  Unheil  od.  dgl.’  for  gaSa-  and 
had  no  suggestion  at  all  for  apagaSa-.  The  parallelism  would  lead  us  to 
expect  *gaSayaskahe  apanastahe  gada  mahrkahe  apanastahe ,  but  I  see 
no  way  at  present  to  determine  the  meaning  of  gaSa-. 

The  etymology  of  gada-  ‘disease’  presents  difficulties.  It  is  usually 
connected  with  Old  Indian  gâdati  ‘speaks’,  but  the  Sanskrit  root  gad-  is 
itself  anomalous,  as  pointed  out  by  Meillet,49  since  an  Indo-European 
root  does  not  have  both  an  initial  and  a  final  unaspirated  voiced  oc¬ 
clusive.  Two  ways  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  have  been  proposed. 
Thus,  it  has  been  suggested50  that  gâdati  has  replaced  an  original 
*gâtati  under  the  influence  of  vâdati  ‘speaks’.  The  postulated  root  *gat- 
would  then  belong  to  the  Indo-European  root  *g?et-  ‘to  speak’  (Pokorny 
480-481).  Alternatively,  P.  Thieme,  KZ ,  86.1,  1972,  80-81,  has  proposed 
that  as  gad-  is  onomatopoeic,  it  would  fall  outside  the  scope  of  the  rules 
governing  Indo-European  root  structure.  According  to  him  the  semantic 
development  from  gad-  ‘to  speak’,  originally  ‘to  babble’,  to  gada-  ‘dis¬ 
ease’  would  be  by  way  of  babbling  in  the  delirium  of  fever.  On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  Mayrhofer,  KEWA,  s.v.  gâdati  and  EWAI,  s.v.  GAD, 
disease  was  originally  called  gada-  as  bewitchment  (‘Behexung,  Be¬ 
sprechung’).  However,  neither  gâdati  nor  gada-  has  any  particular  associ¬ 
ation  with  fever,  which  is  normally  so  named  after  its  characteristic  heat 
or  burning.51  Thus,  in  Indo-Iranian  the  root  *tap-  ‘to  be  hot’  was  used 
to  form  nouns  meaning  ‘fever’:  Old  Indian  takmân-  (<  *tap-man-)52 
and  Avestan  tafnah-,  tafnu-. 


49  A.  Meillet,  Introduction  à  l’étude  comparative  des  langues  indo-européennes,  8th 
ed.,  Paris  1937  [1953],  174. 

50  Güntert  apud  Mayrhofer,  KEWA,  s.v.  gâdati. 

51  Schrader  i.644. 

See  K.  Hoffmann,  Aufsätze  zur  Indoiranistik,  vol.  1,  Wiesbaden  1975,  153). 
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The  difficulty  concerning  the  root  structure  that  is  presented  by 
gadati  ‘speaks’  applies  also  to  Old  Indian  gada-,  Avestan  gaSä-  ‘club’,  for 
which  no  onomatopoeic  explanation  seems  possible.  More  probable  is 
the  assumption  that  in  both  cases  there  has  been  a  secondary  loss  of 
aspiration  in  Old  Indian.  This  being  so,  not  only  the  Indo-Iranian  words 
for  ‘club’  and  the  Iranian  words  for  ‘thief,  robber’  (Avestan  gaôa-  etc.) 
but  also  the  Indian  word  gada-  ‘disease’  may  belong  to  the  root  gadh- 
‘to  seize’,  for  which  see  Mayrhofer,  EWAI ,  s.v.  GADH.  Such  an  explana¬ 
tion  would  have  the  advantage  of  providing  a  semantic  basis  for  gada- 
‘disease’  that  accords  with  that  attested  by  Old  Indian  âmïvâ-  discussed 
above. 

Yet  another  word  for  ‘disease’  in  the  Rigveda  is  râpas-.  No  Old 
Iranian  cognate  with  this  meaning  has  been  found,  but  related  forms 
from  Middle  and  Modern  Iranian  compensate  for  this.  Thus,  we  have 
Manichaean  Sogdian  rf  Buddhist  Sogdian  r’ß  ‘disease’  and  Late 
Khotanese  rräha-  ‘pain’  indicating  older  *râfa-,  and  Ossetic  D.  pyH,  I. 
pbiH  ‘disease’  from  Old  Iranian  *rafna-.  Derivation  from  Indo-European 
*rep-  ‘to  seize’  (Pokorny  865),  as  in  Latin  rapid  ‘I  seize’,53  would 
provide  semantic  agreement  with  the  etymologies  for  âmïvâ-  and  gada- 
discussed  above. 

Mayrhofer,  KEWA ,  s.v.  râpah,  considers  the  sense  of  *rep-  inappro¬ 
priate,  although  he  gives  no  reason  for  this  prejudice.  He  prefers  con¬ 
nection  with  Old  Indian  lâpati  ‘chatters’,  assuming  the  original  meaning 
to  have  been  ‘bewitchment’.  This  semantic  development  has  not  proved 
tenable  in  the  case  of  any  Indo-Iranian  word,  nor  is  it  certain  in  the 
case  of  any  Indo-European  word,  apart,  perhaps,  from  the  group  of 
words  with  which  German  Gicht  ‘gout’  is  related.54  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  instances  in  Slavic  where  the  doctor  is  named  as  the  ‘Besprecher’ 
and  where  the  medicine  is  named  similarly,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  disease  itself  was  regarded  as  bewitchment.55 


53  Cf.  Virgil,  Aeneid,  ix.211:  si  quis  in  aduersum  rapiat  casusue  deusue  ‘if  some 
chance  or  god  should  seize  (me  and  carry  me)  into  disaster’. 

54  These  were  assigned  to  Indo-European  *iek-  ‘to  speak’  by  Lessiak  and  this 
etymology  is  accepted  in  F.  Kluge,  Etymologisches  Wörterbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache, 
20th  ed.,  Berlin  1967,  257. 

55  Slavic  bolb  ‘pain’,  adduced  as  an  example  by  F.  Sommer,  Wörter  und  Sachen,  VII, 
1921, 104,  is  assigned  to  Indo-European  *bhel-  ‘to  strike’  (as  Pokorny  125)  by  L.  Sadnik 
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The  precise  meaning  of  Old  Indian  râpas-  is  not  altogether  clear.  In 
the  Rigveda  it  is  twice  specified  as  being  râpas-  of  the  body  ( tanü -),56 
once  as  râpas-  of  the  foot  (pâdya-).51  In  RV  2.33.7  it  comes  from  the 
gods.  It  thus  seems  to  correspond  to  the  classical  Indian  medical  use  of 
roga-  as  a  local  morbid  symptom  rather  than  to  be  a  general  term  for 
‘disease’.58  This  is  precisely  the  meaning  of  Khotanese  rräha -,  which  is 
used  to  translate  Sanskrit  roga-  and  which  is  kept  distinct  from  ächaa- 
‘disease’  (=  Sanskrit  vyädhi-). 

The  related  Sogdian  words59  show  both  wider  and  narrower  mean¬ 
ings  than  the  Khotanese  rräha-.  This  may  be  the  result  of  secondary 
differentiation.  Thus,  Buddhist  Sogdian  r'ß  means  ‘illness,  disease’  in  a 
very  general  sense  in  contrast  with  y wyc,  which  is  used  of  pain  in  a 
specific  part  of  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  the  related  word  ryph  [rëf] 
means  ‘harm,  injury’  and  the  derived  adjectives  rypßr’lc  and  ryp’w  mean 
‘physically  imperfect,  defective’. 

The  terms  roga-  and  vyädhi -,  very  commonly  used  for  ‘disease’  in 
classical  Indian  medical  texts,  belong  respectively  to  ruj-  ‘to  break’  and 
vidh-  ‘to  pierce’.  The  semantic  development  is  representative  of  the 
gradual  emergence  of  new  terminology  in  the  Indian  tradition.  The 
corresponding  verbal  bases  are  attested  in  Iranian  but  did  not  give  rise 
there  to  words  meaning  ‘disease’. 

In  the  Atharvaveda  occurs  an  old  compound  sirsakti-  ‘headache’ 
that  was  subsequently  replaced  by  siro’kti-.60  In  this  akti-  has  been 
recognised  the  Indian  counterpart  of  Avestan  axti-  ‘deadly  disease’. 
Further  connections  are  unclear.  It  is  unlikely  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  Avestan  aka-  ‘bad’61  for  semantic  reasons  alone.  Kuiper,  Glotta, 


and  R.  Aitzetmüller,  Vergleichendes  Wörterbuch  der  slawischen  Sprachen ,  Bd.  I, 
Wiesbaden  1975,  383. 

56  RV  7.34.13;  10.97.10. 

57  RV  7.50.1-3. 

58  J.  Filliozat,  Le  Kumäratantra  de  Rävana,  Paris  1937,  73  fn.  3;  G  J.  Meulenbeld, 
The  Mädhavanidäna  and  its  chief  commentary  Chapters  1-10,  Introduction,  Translation 
and  Notes  (  =  Orientalia  rheno-traiectina  19),  Leiden  1974,  505. 

59  For  information  concerning  the  Sogdian  material  I  am  indebted  to  N.  Sims- 
Williams. 

60  F.BJ.  Kuiper,  AO,  17,  1939,  22-24. 

61  Indo-Iranian  aka-  ‘bad’  like  Turkish  aq  ‘bad’  and  Archaic  Chinese  *äk  ‘bad’  are 
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21,  1933,  282-285,  proposed  connection  of  axti-  with  some  Greek  words 
that  have  defied  attempts  at  etymology.  His  root  *ak~-  ‘to  harm’  was 
admitted  into  Pokorny’s  dictionary  (p.  23)  with  a  double  question  mark, 
but  it  has  not  found  acceptance  in  the  Greek  etymological  dictionaries 
of  Frisk  and  Chantraine. 

It  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Khotanese  ächaa- 
‘disease’,  the  general  term  in  medical  texts,  is  connected  with  Avestan 
axti-.  But  Khotanese  vyach-  can  hardly  be  connected  with  these 
words.62 

An  Indo-European  root  meaning  ‘to  seize’  or  the  like  that  would 
suit  Avestan  axti-  is  not  available.  The  semantic  development  must  in 
this  case  have  been  different.  One  could  perhaps  think  of  *nk-ti-  as  the 
Indo-European  form  from  which  Avestan  axti-  developed  and  connect 
it  with  Old  High  German  âhta  ‘hostile  persecution’.  Benveniste,  Origines , 
155,  connected  the  latter  with  the  Indo-European  root  *nefc-  ‘to  kill’,  but 
Greek  ctvayKTi  ‘necessity’,  Old  Irish  écen,  and  Old  High  German  âhta 
‘hostile  persecution’  may  derive  from  an  Indo-European  root  containing 
a  velar  rather  than  a  palatal  and  thus  belong  together  with  Avestan 
axti-.  Avestan  axti -  means  ‘ deadly  disease’.  It  is  qualified  by  the  epithet 
pourtumahrka-  ‘causing  much  destruction,  many  deaths’,  an  epithet  usu¬ 
ally  reserved  for  Agra  Mainyu,  the  Evil  Spirit.  Semantically,  the  con¬ 
nection  with  the  notion  of  hostile  persecution  would  accord  well  with 
what  little  we  know  of  the  Indo-Iranian  and  Indo-European  concept  of 
disease. 


Indo-Iranian  terms  for  particular  diseases 

As  for  common  Indo-Iranian  terms  for  particular  diseases  there  is 
little  to  report.63  The  only  certain  case  of  an  exactly  matching  term  is 
the  name  of  a  skin  disease  known  in  the  Indian  tradition  from  the 


of  onomatopoeic  origin  ( [BSOAS ,  XXXVI  .3,  1973,  695). 

62  Despite  my  remarks  in  Saka  grammatical  studies  (  =  London  Oriental  Series  vol. 
20),  London  1968,  125.  Khotanese  vyach-  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  is  not  even  clear 
whether  two  words  may  not  have  fallen  together  in  vyach -,  since  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  two  divergent  meanings:  (1)  intransitive  ‘to  disappear’;  (2)  transitive  ‘to 
concentrate  upon’  (  =  Buddhist  Sanskrit  adhimuc-). 

63  Earlier  discussion  by  Filliozat,  Doctrine,  51-53  and  Schrader  i.643. 
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Atharvaveda  on  as  päman-  and  in  the  Iranian  tradition  from  the  Avesta 
on  as  päman-.  The  meaning  of  Avestan päman-  cannot  be  deduced  from 
its  context,  which  is  merely  a  list  of  calamities.  It  was  partly  determined 
by  comparison  with  Old  Indian  päman-  and  partly  by  comparison  with 
Pahto  pam  ‘scab,  mange’,  paman  ‘mangy’.64  In  addition,  the  word  has 
been  found  in  Buddhist  Sogdian65  as  p’m  among  other  skin  diseases, 
and  it  is  now  known  also  from  Chorasmian,66  where  p’mn(Jc)  is  used 
corresponding  to  Persian  gargin  ‘mangy’. 

Later  Indian  words  for  ‘itch’  (kacchü-,  kandü-,  kharju-)  are 
probably  of  non-Indo-European  origin.  Sanskrit  kacchü-  cannot  be  con¬ 
nected  with  Avestan  kasuuïs,67  whose  precise  meaning  is  unknown. 

The  word  dadm-  used  of  a  skin  disease  in  Susruta  is  generally 
thought  to  be  of  Indo-European  date  and  connected  with  such  words  as 
modern  German  Zitterich 68  and  Lithuanian  dedervinë69  used  of  skin 
eruptions.  With  dadru-  Avestan  druka-  has  been  connected,70  although 
the  correspondence  is  not  exact  and  nothing  is  known  of  druka-  except 
that  it  is  a  disease. 

Yet  another  Iranian  word  has  been  ascribed  the  meaning  ‘itch’  on 
the  basis  of  comparative  evidence:  Avestan  naëza-,  which  occurs  twice 
only,  at  V.  7.57  and  Yt  13.131,  in  a  list  of  illnesses.  Since  Justi71  it  has 
been  connected  with  Ossetic  D.  He3,  I.  hm3  ‘illness’.  The  ascription  of 
the  meaning  ‘itch’  to  Avestan  naëza-  is  due  to  comparison  with  Lithu- 


64  On  the  Pashto  words  see  G.  Morgenstierne,  An  etymological  vocabulary  of  Pashto, 
Oslo  1927,  57. 

65  É.  Benveniste,  Textes  sogdiens  de  Paris,  Paris  1940,  212  (ad  P  7.60). 

66  D.N.  MacKenzie,  BSOAS,  XXXIII.3,  1970,  552. 

67  See  the  discussion  by  Kellens,  NR,  367-368. 

Known  only  from  South  German  dialects:  see  Jacob  and  Wilhelm  Grimm, 
Deutsches  Wörterbuch,  XV,  Leipzig,  1956,  1709-1711. 

69  Fraenkel  i.85  s.v. 

70  W.  Krogmann,  KZ,  65,  1938, 141-142  and  É.  Benveniste,  Orientalistische  Literatur¬ 
zeitung,  55,  1960,  9. 

Handbuch,  165;  Bartholomae,  ATW,  col.  1037;  B.kl.  A6aeB,  HcmopuKO- 
omuMOJioeuHecKuü  cjioeapb  ocemuncKOzo  si3biKa,  vol.  ii,  Leningrad  1973,  186  (but 
Abaev’s  connection  with  Sogdian  ny’zkyn  ‘poor’  is  not  acceptable). 
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anian  niezai  ‘scabies’,  but  the  comparison  is  doubtful.72  No  Indian 
cognate  has  been  found. 

Thus  what  is  true  of  Indo-European  is  true  also  of  Indo-Iranian. 
There  is  neither  Indo-European  nor  Indo-Iranian  nosological  termino¬ 
logy  that  would  enable  us  to  infer  the  existence  of  even  rudimentary 
scientific  medical  doctrine  in  Indo-European  or  even  Indo-Iranian  times. 
Disease  itself  was  regarded  in  the  Indo-Iranian  period  as  being  the 
manifestation  of  a  supernatural  entity,  whose  seizure  of  the  person  con¬ 
stitutes  the  notion  of  disease.  The  disease  could  be  cured  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  appropriate  verbal  charms. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  two  Indo-Iranian  diseases 
for  which  there  is  common  nomenclature  but  which  we  are  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  regard  as  diseases.  Both  in  the  Avesta  and  in  the  Rig- 
veda73  hunger  and  thirst  are  counted  among  the  diseases.  Thus,  V.  7.70 
has  duua  yaska  ...  yasca  suSö  yasca  tarsnö  ‘the  two  diseases  hunger  and 
thirst’.  To  Avestan  suSa-  ‘hunger’  and  tarsna-  ‘thirst’  correspond  Rig- 
vedic  ksûdh-  and  tfsna-  respectively.  In  the  Rigveda  they  are  also 
characterised  as  demons  that  fall  upon  their  victims.  This  too  accords 
with  the  Indo-Iranian  conception  of  disease  that  has  been  outlined 
above. 

Hunger  and  thirst  take  their  place  among  the  recognised  diseases 
in  the  classical  medical  doctrine  in  India.  They  are  included  among  the 
diseases  there  because  they  represent  a  departure  from  the  normal 
balanced  state  of  the  elements  of  the  body.  This  doctrine  of  the  norm  is 
a  rationalisation  that  has  its  roots  in  the  Indo-Iranian  beliefs  concerning 
cosmic  order.  It  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  reflected  also  in  the  later 
Iranian  medical  tradition.  Thus,  the  Pahlavi  medical  treatise  contained 
in  the  Denkard  (ed.  Madan  165.7-8)  teaches:  ‘The  totality  of  health  is 
one  thing:  the  mean;  the  totality  of  illness  is  two  things:  excess  and 
deficiency.’74  Despite  such  striking  agreements  between  the  later 
Indian  and  Iranian  traditions  they  cannot  simply  be  projected  back  into 
Indo-Iranian  times.  They  no  doubt  represent  independent  developments 
resulting  from  a  common  religious  and  philosophical  tradition. 


72  Fraenkel  i.502-503. 

73  R.F.G.  Müller,  Asia  Major,  VI,  1930,  346-347. 

HA 

Translation  by  Bishop,  p.  255. 
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Some  knowledge  of,  or  rather  belief  in,  the  healing  powers  of 
plants  is  also  reflected  in  Indo-Iranian  tradition.  In  particular,  the  plant 
*hauma-  played  an  important  part  in  both  Indian  and  Iranian  religious 
ritual.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  systematic  knowledge  of  the  medicinal 
plants  in  the  Indo-Iranian  period,  but  the  insistence  in  the  Avesta  on  the 
superiority  of  mantric  medicine  over  the  use  of  plants  and  the  knife  is 
no  doubt  an  indication  that  there  was  growing  interest  in  experimenting 
with  other  forms  of  treatment. 
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Caraka’s  Proof  of  Rebirth 


Pierre-Sylvain  Filliozat 


The  Carakasamhita  bears  testimony  to  the  profound  and  illustrious 
culture  of  Indian  medical  doctors  in  ancient  times.  Its  numerous  extra¬ 
medical  contents  are  not  something  only  borrowed  from  other  disci¬ 
plines,  philosophies  and  sciences,  for  the  practising  vaidya  was  not  only 
well-informed  and  well-read,  but  also  had  original  ideas  on  subjects 
other  than  his.  A  thorough  examination  of  the  Carakasamhita  is  sure  to 
help  us  understand  the  original,  well-built  and  systematic  conception  of 
the  world  and  of  man  the  physician  had.  The  problem  of  the  destiny  of 
man  after  death  too  has  its  place  in  this  world  view,  even  though  medi¬ 
cal  works  in  general  rarely  deal  with  it.  The  Carakasamhita  however 
examines  it  in  a  remarkably  logical  way.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
emphasise  the  original  manner  in  which  this  text  attempts  to  solve  this 
metaphysical  problem,  and  to  see  if  this  originality  can  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  its  authors  carried  on  the  medical  profession. 

The  problem  is  raised  and  dealt  with  in  a  composite  passage  of 
prose  and  verses,  Sütrasthäna  11,6-33}  First  let  us  see  the  context  in 
which  it  appears.  The  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  presentation  of 
triads  of  concepts  relevant  to  medicine,  the  connection  between  them 
being  merely  the  property  to  form  triads:  three  pursuits  of  man,  three 
pillars  [of  health],  three  kinds  of  strength,  etc.  The  three  pursuits 
(esanä)  are:  präna-esanä  ‘pursuit  of  breath’,  dhana-esanä  ‘pursuit  of 
wealth’ ,  paraloka-esanä  ‘pursuit  of  the  beyond’  (11,3). 

There  are  three  roots  /is  in  Sanskrit:  /is  ‘to  desire’  (pres,  icchati), 
/is  ‘to  go’  (pres,  isyati),  /is  ‘to  repeat,  intensify;  incite’  (pres,  isnäti ), 
according  to  Pänini’s  Dhätupätha.  Kätyäyana’s  Värttika  (to  3.3.107)  pres¬ 
cribes  the  suffix  yuc  (ana)  after  a  root  /is  which  does  not  mean  ‘to 
desire’.  Säyana  derives  anu-esanä  from  /is  ‘to  go’.1 2  Generally  the  de¬ 
rivatives  in  yuc  are  action-nouns  (see  Éabdakalpadruma  for  the  word 
anvesanä).  In  the  present  context  esanä  seems  to  mean  the  action  to  go 
after  a  goal,  i.e.  the  idea  of  pursuit,  which  is  different  from  desire.  But 


1  The  Ch arakasamhita  by  AgniveSa  revised  by  Charaka  and  Dridhabala,  With  the 
Äyurveda-Dipikä  Commentary  of  Cakrapanidatta,  ed.  by  Vaidya  Jädavji  TrikamjiÄchärya. 

Bombay  (Nirnaya  Sägar  Press)  31941. 

Madhavïyâ  Dhätuvrttih.  Varanasi  (Präcya  Bharat!  Prakäsan)  1964,  p.407. 
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the  commentator  Cakrapäni  takes  the  suffix  in  the  sense  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  action  and  explains  esanä  as  signifying:  isyate  ’nvisyate  sädhyate 
’nay ä,  which  can  be  understood  as  ‘that  by  which  life  etc.  are  attained’. 
His  gloss  of  isyate  by  sädhyate  shows  that  he  derives  esanä  from  /is  ‘to 
go’.  His  interpretation  of  the  word  as  signifying  the  instrument  of  going 
to  the  goal  is  dependent  on  the  descriptions  of  the  esanä s  given  subse¬ 
quently  by  Caraka  himself.  The  präna-esanä  is  said  to  consist  of  keeping 
up  healthy  activity  by  the  healthy  person  and  taking  care  to  cure  health 
disorders  in  the  sick  one  (11,4).  These  are  the  means  by  which  a  life 
characterised  by  old  age  is  attained. 

Präna  ‘breath’  connotes  life,  as  the  five  breaths  achieve  all  the  phy¬ 
siological  functions  in  the  body.  Dhana  Svealth’  connotes  all  material  re¬ 
sources  helping  good  maintenance  and  nourishment  ( vrttipustikara , 
11,5).  Agriculture,  rearing  of  cattle,  trade,  king’s  service  etc.  are  the 
means  of  attaining  such  wealth  (ibid.).  Loka  in  paraloka  refers  not  only 
to  a  world,  such  as  heaven,  but  also  to  all  kind  of  rewards  which  man 
can  receive  for  his  good  deeds,  in  this  world  or  after  death.  The  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  secular  and  religious  duties,  serving  the  guru,  studying,  obser¬ 
ving  vows,  and  all  kinds  of  non-censurable  activities  are  means  to  attain 
fame  in  this  world  and  heaven  after  death  (11,3).  Like  the  material  re¬ 
sources,  these  duties  too  are  said  by  Caraka  to  be  vrttipustikara  ‘achie¬ 
ving  maintenance  and  nourishment’  (11,33),  or,  as  Cakrapäni  interprets 
it,  ‘causing  an  increase  of  wealth’.  It  means  that  they  serve  not  only  the 
purpose  of  fame  and  religious  merit,  but  also  procure  some  material  be¬ 
nefit.  The  third  pursuit  helps  the  second  one  which  is  subservient  to  the 
first.  The  three  pursuits  are  conceived  as  dependent  upon  each  other. 
The  intention  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  show  that  they  form  a  triad  in 
the  sense  that  the  three  are  not  separable  one  from  the  other.  Man  is 
different  from  beast  by  these  three  pursuits,  as  Cakrapäni  says:  ‘...only 
the  man  who  pursues  these  goals  when  acting,  is  called  "man",  not 
otherwise,  because  in  that  case  he  is  similar  to  an  animal  ...’.3  The  triad 
amounts  to  a  definition  of  ‘man,  whose  sensibility,  understanding,  bodily 
strength  and  mental  energy  are  not  altered  and  who  looks  after  his  wel¬ 
fare  in  this  and  in  yonder  world’  (11,3).4 


3  ...  kurvan  ya  eva  puru$a  eçanatrayam  anviçyati  sa  eva  puruço  bhanyate  nanyah 
pafutulyatväd  ...  (ad  11,3,  p.67b). 

4  puru$enänupahatasattvabuddhipaurusaparäkramena  hitam  iha  câmusmim§  ca 
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The  concept  of  three  pursuits  is  already  found  in  the  Brhadäran- 
yaka-Upanisad  (3,5,1  and  4,4,22)  in  the  form  of  putra-esanâ  ‘pursuit  of 
progeny’,  vitta-esanä  ‘pursuit  of  wealth’  and  loka-esanä  ‘pursuit  of  re¬ 
ward’  as  that  which  the  seeker  of  the  self  abandons.  This  is  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  all  the  possible  goals  of  man  when  he  is  engaged  in  life,  before 
renunciation.  Caraka’s  concept  is  quite  similar.  The  present  context  con¬ 
siders  the  situation  of  man  as  experiencer  of  the  world  —  bhogärthin, 
says  Cakrapäni.  One  is  also  inclined  to  equate  Caraka’s  triad  with  the 
concept  of  the  trivarga ,  i.e.  käma,  artha  and  dharma.* * 5  Cakrapäni  does  it 
without  hesitation.  Dharma  is  held  to  be  identical  to  paralokaisanä  (see 
his  commentary  on  11, 33).6  Kama ,  which  Cakrapäni  calls  kämaisanä, 
thus  equating  esanä  with  [purusa] -artha,  is  identified  by  him  with  both 
pränaisanä  and  dhanaisana,  as  it  is  fulfilled  through  the  good  quality  of 
the  body  and  wealth  (commentary  on  11,3).  We  may  remark  here  that 
Caraka  has  replaced  the  terms  putra  and  käma  by  prana.  His  main  con¬ 
cern  is  life,  and  prana  is  the  first  cause  of  life.  The  classical  concept  has 
undergone  a  major  change  in  the  conceptual  framework  of  the  physi¬ 
cian. 

Caraka’s  explanation  of  the  first  two  pursuits  is  short  and  easy.  The 
explanation  of  the  third  is  naturally  more  elaborate,  because  paraloka 
‘the  beyond’  is  not  directly  accessible  to  the  senses  and  it  is  necessary  to 
demonstrate  that  the  pursuit  of  a  reward  after  death  must  necessarily 
accompany  the  other  pursuits  concerned  with  the  present  world.  These 
two  points  are  introduced  in  11,6.  The  former,  i.e.  the  demonstration  of 
the  existence  of  a  reward  after  death,  is  dealt  with  in  several  prose  pas¬ 
sages:  7-8,  17  and  27-33;  it  is  complemented  by  a  set  of  verses,  stanzas 
18-26,  which  expound  in  a  general  manner  the  methodology  of  inquiry 
into  such  problems.  The  latter,  i.e.  the  refutation  of  a  materialistic 


samanupafyata  tisra  eçanah  paryeçtavya  bhavanti. 

See  A.  Ro§u,  ‘Etudes  ayurvédiques.  I.  Le  trivarga  dans  P Ayurveda’,  Indologica 

Taurinensia  6,  1978:  255-260. 

6  In  a  forthcoming  essay  entitled  Heilsvorstellungen  in  der  altindischen  ("hinduisti- 
schen")  Medizin,  R.P.  Das,  while  discussing  the  three  pursuits  of  Caraka  and  the 
Brhadaranyaka- Upanisad,  opines  however  that  the  text  is  actually  not  clear  on  this  point; 
dharmadvâreçv  avadhiyeta  ‘[attention]  should  be  applied  to  the  means  of  dharma ’  in 
11,33  could  according  to  him  refer  to  the  means  of  attaining  dharma,  but  also  to  the 
means  prescribed  by  dharma,  and  even  in  the  former  case  dharma  could  be  not  the 
same  as,  but  a  step  in  the  attainment  of  paraloka. 
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doctrine  which  represents  man  as  having  no  other  goal  than  life  in  this 
world  and  material  enjoyment,  is  dealt  with  in  another  set  of  verses, 
stanzas  9-15.  Thus  we  see  that  the  mixture  of  prose  and  verse  is  not 
purely  formal.  It  is  structural.  The  respective  contents  of  the  prose  and 
verse  passages  are  complementary  to  each  other.  Their  relationship  is 
quite  logical  and  informative,  so  that  there  is  no  scope  to  suspect  an 
interpolation  of  verses  in  an  original  prose  passage  or  vice  versa,  or  an 
artificial  mixing  of  different  sources. 

Caraka  (11,6)  starts  with  the  expression  of  a  doubt  regarding  para- 
loka :  bhavisyäma  itas  cyutä  na  vä  ‘after  departing  from  this  world,  shall 
we  exist  or  not?’.  In  his  mind  the  question  amounts  to:  ‘is  there  re¬ 
birth?’,  as  punarbhava  will  replace  paraloka  in  the  subsequent  exposi¬ 
tion.  For  Caraka  the  reason  for  having  such  a  doubt  is  that  there  are 
two  intellectual  attitudes:  some  believe  only  in  direct  perception  through 
the  senses  and  negate  rebirth  because  it  is  not  directly  perceptible, 
others  accept  rebirth  âgamapratyayâd  eva  ‘only  out  of  faith  in  tradition’. 
Both  attitudes  of  mind  appear  to  be  criticised  here  for  their  exclusive 
character.  Perception  alone  leads  only  to  negation.  Tradition  alone  is 
positive  only  through  faith  (pratyaya ).7  Moreover  it  is  not  unique,  some 
traditions  do  not  accept  rebirth.  Therefore  it  is  not  conclusive. 

The  first  attitude  is  criticised  in  7-8.  One  does  not  rely  only  on 
direct  perception  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  thing.  It  is  a  fact  that 
there  are  things  which  exist  without  being  perceptible.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  the  sense  organs  which  exist  but  are  not  perceptible 
through  themselves.  Reasons  for  non-perceptibility  through  the  senses 
are  given,  such  as  excessive  proximity  or  distance,  etc. 

The  second  attitude  is  not  directly  criticised.  Only  the  dissenting 
traditions  are  refuted.  They  are  listed  in  a  stanza  inserted  in  the  prose 
passage  of  6  and  are  called  sruti.  Here  this  word  evidently  has  the  mere 
primary  sense  of  ‘something  which  is  heard  of  without  any  connotation 
of  authoritativeness  or  sacredness,  i.e.  hearsay.  The  stanza  lists  four 
theories  about  the  cause  of  birth:  it  is  said  to  be  (1)  the  parents,  (2)  the 
created  thing  by  itself  or  its  nature  ( svabhâva ),  (3)  creation  by  another 


7  Cakrapäni  interprets  pratyaya  as  referring  to  prämänya.  The  primary  sense  of 
pratyaya  is  ‘trust’.  The  idea  of  the  commentator  may  be  that  the  trust  of  the  disciple  is 
based  on  the  authoritativeness  of  the  teaching.  However  in  the  present  context  the 
concept  of  authoritativeness  is  not  yet  introduced.  It  will  appear  only  later  on  under  the 
name  aptopadeéa. 
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entity;  (4)  chance,  arbitrary  accident  (yadrcchä ).  These  hearsay  notions 
are  opposed  by  reason  or  logical  arguments  in  stanzas  9-15. 

The  first  theory  is  refuted  in  stanzas  9-11  by  showing  its  undesirable 
consequences  and  impossibilities.  How  can  one  describe  the  relation  of 
causality  between  the  parents  and  the  being  which  is  born?  One  cannot 
say  that  the  parents’  self  is  transferred  from  them  to  their  progeny.  If  it 
were  transferred  in  its  totality,  the  death  of  the  mother  or  the  father 
would  follow  immediately  upon  the  birth  of  the  child.  And  one  cannot 
say  that  the  self  is  transferred  partially,  as  the  subtle  self  has  no  parts. 
The  same  can  be  said  against  the  idea  of  a  transference  of  the  parents’ 
understanding  (buddhi)  or  mind  ( manas ).  And  one  who  accepts  the 
theory  of  the  parents  as  the  cause  of  birth  cannot  hold  that  there  are 
four  kinds  of  matrices  (yoni ).  The  latter  are  not  enumerated,  but  what 
is  meant  is  obvious.  According  to  the  Amarakosa,  living  beings  are  clas¬ 
sified  as  jaräyuja  ‘born  of  a  chorion’  (i.e.  mammals),  andaja  ‘born  of  an 
egg’  (i.e.  birds,  snakes  etc.),  samsvedaja  ‘bora  of  perspiration’  (i.e. 
worms,  insects  etc.),  udbhijja  ‘born  by  breaking  out’  (i.e.  plants  etc.) 
(Cakrapäni  takes  the  last  to  refer  to  gandüpada  ‘earth-worms’  and  the 
like,  Susruta  in  Sütrasthäna  1,30  to  mites,  frogs  etc.).  The  last  two  cate¬ 
gories  have  no  parents.  This  theory  of  four  matrices  is  generally  well- 
accepted  and  Caraka  who  advocates  it  elsewhere  (Sänrasthäna  3,16)  is 
not  ready  to  negate  it  in  order  to  accept  the  theory  of  parents  as  the 
cause  of  birth  of  all  kinds  of  beings. 

The  second  theory  is  refuted  in  stanza  12  with  only  one  argument. 
The  proper  characteristic  (svalaksana)  of  each  of  the  six  elementary 
components  (< dhâtu )  of  the  new  bora  being  is  produced  by  itself  (sväbhä- 
vika).  But  the  being  is  an  aggregate  of  the  six  components.  The  cause  of 
the  union  of  the  dhätus  at  the  time  of  birth,  and  their  disunion  at  the 
time  of  death,  is  something  else,  i.e.  karman  only.  The  embryo  is  the 
transformation  of  space,  wind,  fire,  water  and  earth,  and  is  the  seat  of 
consciousness  ( cetanä ,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  self)  (Sänrasthäna 
4,6).  These  six  components  are  called  dhätu ,  litt,  ‘support’,  as  they 
support  the  body  and  support  the  world,  says  Cakrapäni  in  his  commen¬ 
tary  on  Sütrasthäna  11,12.  Each  one  has  characteristics  peculiar  to  itself: 
the  earth  has  solidity  etc.,  water  has  liquidity  etc.,  fire  has  heat  etc., 
wind  has  horizontal  movement  etc.,  space  has  the  property  not  to  create 
obstacles  etc.,  the  self  has  knowledge  etc.  The  five  elements  cannot  be 
said  to  constitute  the  living  being  by  themselves,  as  none  has  conscious¬ 
ness.  None  is  the  seat  of  consciousness  individually;  a  fortiori  they  do 
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not  become  such  merely  by  being  assembled  together.  If  it  were  so,  any 
assembly  of  products  of  elements  would  become  a  conscious  being. 
There  would  be  no  inanimate  objects.  The  same  being,  changing  from 
childhood  to  youth  and  old  age,  i.e.  different  assemblies,  would  undergo 
changes  of  consciousness.  Therefore  there  must  be  another  cause  for  the 
aggregation  of  elements  to  become  the  seat  of  consciousness,  or  in  other 
words  for  the  conjunction  of  the  elements  with  the  self.  This  additional 
cause  is  karman ,  i.e.  the  effect  of  the  deeds  of  previous  lives. 

The  third  theory  is  refuted  in  stanza  13.  In  this  theory  the  being,  in¬ 
cluding  the  dhätu  of  consciousness,  is  considered  to  be  created  by  ano¬ 
ther  entity.  But  consciousness  has  no  beginning.  If  it  is  however  argued 
that  the  self  made  of  consciousness  is  that  other  entity  which  creates  the 
body  made  of  the  five  elements,  then  this  is  an  acceptable  theory.  The 
self  would  then  be  said  to  create  the  body  with  the  help  of  the  merits 
and  demerits  produced  by  the  acts  of  previous  lives.  This  theory  would 
not  exclude  the  idea  of  rebirth. 

The  fourth  theory  is  refuted  in  stanzas  14-16.  This  is  the  theory  of 
the  nästika  who  simply  says  ‘it  does  not  exist’  with  reference  to  all  ob¬ 
jects  not  perceived  through  his  senses.  Caraka  has  already  rejected  this 
attitude  of  mind  with  arguments.  Now  he  expresses  only  his  contempt: 
‘There  is  no  examination,  no  examined  object,  no  agent,  no  cause,  no 
gods,  no  sages,  no  acts,  no  fruits  of  acts,  no  self,  for  the  nästika  whose 
soul  is  infatuated  with  arbitrariness.  The  standpoint  of  the  nästika  is  the 
worst  of  sins.’ 

Among  these  four  theories  about  the  cause  of  birth  the  first  is  a 
naive  view  which  can  hardly  be  called  a  philosophical  standpoint.  The 
second  one  may  be  ranked  as  a  philosophical  doctrine,  even  though  it 
is  not  common.  It  is  what  is  called  svabhäva-väda.  The  Nyäyasütra 
mentions  a  similar  argument  as  an  opponent’s  statement  against  its 
proof  of  previous  birth.  The  sütra  3,1,19  states  that  previous  birth  exists 
because  joy,  fear  and  grief  arise  in  a  new  born  child  as  consequences  of 
his  memory  of  previous  experiences.  The  next  sütra  is  the  opponent’s 
statement:  the  child’s  changes  are  like  those  of  expanding  and  closing  up 
in  lotuses,  which  are  devoid  of  memory.  In  accordance  wih  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Carakasamhitä,  this  could  imply  that  the  display  of  signs  of 
joy,  fear,  etc.  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  child  itself,  in  the  absence  of  an 
external  cause.  But  in  actual  fact  neither  the  Nyäyasütra  nor  its  com¬ 
mentators  mention  svabhäva  as  the  cause.  The  position  of  the  opponent 
relies  more  on  the  idea  of  the  total  absence  of  cause  than  on  the  idea 
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of  svabhäva  as  cause.  The  answer  of  the  Nyäyasütra  (21)  simply  men¬ 
tions  a  few  occasional  causes.  The  opponent  in  sütra  23  gives  another 
example  to  show  the  possible  absence  of  even  circumstantial  causes 
(, nimitta ),  and  the  answer  in  24  is  similarly  the  assertion  of  the  existence 
of  causes.  Thus  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  direct  relation  between 
Caraka  and  the  Nyäyasütra  on  this  point. 

Säntaraksita  (725-783)  gives  a  lengthy  exposition  and  refutation  of 
the  doctrine  of  svabhäva  in  his  Tattvasahgraha .8  This  is  certainly  the 
same  theory  as  Caraka’s.  But  we  cannot  assert  definitely  that  the  physi¬ 
cian’s  exposition  was  alluded  to  by  the  Buddhist  philosopher,  or  his  dis¬ 
ciple  Kamalasila  (740-795),  or  was  present  in  their  mind,  even  though  it 
is  sure  that  they  knew  well  the  work  and  ideas  of  Caraka,  to  whom  they 
refer  by  name  elsewhere.  The  two  expositions  stand  in  different  con¬ 
texts.  Säntaraksita  speaks  in  the  context  of  a  general  theory  of  creation, 
and  Caraka  speaks  in  the  more  restricted  context  of  the  birth  of  the 
transmigrating  being.  The  details  of  their  arguments  too  are  quite  diffe¬ 
rent.  Säntaraksita  develops  a  purely  logical  argumentation  without  much 
recourse  to  concrete  examples.  If  the  nature  of  a  thing  is  its  cause,  the 
idea  of  causality  is  annihilated.  There  is  contradiction  in  saying  that  the 
product  is  the  cause  of  itself  (stanzas  107-109).  Then  Säntaraksita  ex¬ 
pounds  and  refutes  the  doctrine  of  a  svabhävavädin  who  states  that  not 
even  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  a  cause,  but  that  there  is  no  cause  at  all, 
a  doctrine  which  seems  to  be  an  elaborated  form  of  the  argumentation 
started  by  the  Nyäyasütra.  The  argumentation  proceeds  along  the  follo¬ 
wing  lines:  the  cause  of  the  birth  of  the  world  is  not  perceived,  therefore 
there  is  no  cause  at  all.  Inexistence  is  advocated  on  the  basis  of  un- 
known-ness.  All  this  is  strongly  criticised  (stanzas  110-127).  Thus  the 
first  part  of  Säntaraksita’s  exposition,  where  svabhäva  is  said  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  world,  can  be  compared  with  Caraka’s  text.  But  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  they  oppose  to  this  view  are  quite  different. 

The  only  text  closely  similar  to  Caraka’s  exposition  we  could  find 
is  a  stanza  from  an  unknown  source  quoted  by  Mädhavärya  in  his  Sarva- 
darsanasangraha9  in  the  course  of  his  exposition  of  the  Cärväkadarsana : 


8  Tattvasamgraha  of  Säntaraksita  with  the  Commentary  of  Kamalasila,  ed.  by 
Embar  Krishnamacharya.  Vol.I.  Baroda  (Oriental  Institute)  1926.  (Gaekwad’s  Oriental 
Series  30.) 

9  Sarvadarsanasaingraha  of  Säyaiia-Mädhava,  ed.  with  an  original  Commentary  by 
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‘The  fire  is  hot,  the  water  cold,  refreshing  cool  the  breeze  of  morn; 

By  whom  came  this  variety?  from  their  own  nature  was  it  bora.’10 
Not  only  is  the  idea  of  svabhäva  expressly  mentioned,  but  also  the  va¬ 
ried  and  proper  characteristics  (svalaksana)  are  alluded  to,  as  is  done  by 
Caraka.  This  is  certainly  the  view  which  the  physician  refers  to  and  criti¬ 
cises.  His  criticism  is  original  and  specifically  "medical",  as  the  argument 
is  a  basic  tenet  of  the  Äyurvedic  school. 

The  third  theory  of  creation  of  the  new  born  being  by  another  en¬ 
tity  cannot  be  treated  as  a  well-built  philosophical  theory.  Under  its  re¬ 
vised  form  of  the  soul  creating  the  body  it  looks  like  a  theistic  doctrine 
which  Caraka  deems  acceptable,  but  in  the  present  context  it  is  not 
given  any  elaborated  exposition,  so  that  we  cannot  read  here  any  precise 
reference  to  attested  doctrines. 

The  fourth  theory  is  the  commonly  mentioned  doctrine  of  the  Câr- 
väkas,  and  can  be  compared  with  the  well-known  exposition  ascribed  to 
Brhaspati.11 

At  this  point  the  four  theories  given  as  "hearsay"  are  refuted.  The 
tradition  upholding  the  existence  of  rebirth  is  implicitly  accepted.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  the  final  position  of  Caraka.  The  dissenting  traditions 
have  been  rejected  on  the  ground  of  their  being  opposed  to  reason  and 
logical  arguments.  Therefore  it  appears  that  tradition  has  to  undergo  the 
test  of  logical  examination.  The  preceding  argumentation  has  amply 
shown  that  elaborate  reflection  is  necessary  to  establish  any  truth. 


Vasudeva  Shastri  Abhyankar.  Poona  (Bhandarkar  Oriental  Research  Institute)  1978. 
The  author  of  this  well-known  work  is  not  the  famous  commentator  of  the  Vedas.  In  his 
third  introductory  verse  he  gives  his  name  as  Mädhavärya  and  says  he  is  born  in  the 
family  of  Säyana;  in  the  second  verse  he  gives  the  name  of  his  teacher  as  Sarvajna 
Visnu,  son  of  Särngapäni.  That  differentiates  him  definitely  from  the  famous  Mädhava 
who  is  Säyana’s  brother  and  the  son  of  Mäyana  and  Srimatl,  and  for  whom  no 
relationship  with  a  teacher  of  the  name  of  Sarvajna  Visnu  is  known.  The  name 
Säyanamädhava  given  in  the  colophons  probably  means  ‘Mädhava,  descendant  of 
Säyana’. 

10  agnir  u$no  jalam  sitam  samasparSas  tathänilah 
kenedam  citritam  t as mäd  svabhävät  tadvyavasthitih. 

Translation  by  E.  B.  Cowell  and  A.  E.  Gough  in  The  Sarva-DarSana-Samgraha  or  Review 
of  the  different  Systems  of  Hindu  Philosophy  by  Madhava  Acharya.  London  1914,  p.10. 

11  See  the  stanzas  quoted  in  the  Sarvadarûanasahgraha,  ibidem. 
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Caraka  has  not  only  expressed  his  contempt  for  the  upholders  of  mere 
perception  as  a  guide  for  thought,  he  has  also  asserted  in  strong  and 
clear  words  his  faith  in  the  human  faculty  of  reasoning.  His  conclusion 
in  that  section  is  (stanza  16):  ‘Therefore  the  intelligent  person  should 
leave  this  (the  nästikcC s)  attitude  of  mind,  which  goes  out  of  the  [proper] 
path,  and  he  should  look  at  everything  with  the  good  people’s  lamp  of 
understanding.’ 

Thus  Caraka  propounds  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  sound  intellec¬ 
tual  attitude,  with  which  he  undertakes  the  positive  demonstration  of 
the  existence  of  rebirth.  This  attitude  of  mind  is  called  panksä,  litt, 
‘looking  on  all  sides’,  and  is  defined  in  the  prose  sentence  17:  dvividham 
eva  khalu  sarvam  sac  cäsac  ca,  tasya  caturvidhä  panksä  —  äptopadesah 
pratyaksam  anumänam  yuktis  ceti  ‘everything  falls  into  two  classes,  the 
existent  and  the  non-existent;  for  this  there  is  an  examination  in  four 
stages:  authoritative  teaching,  direct  perception,  inference, y uktï.  Defini¬ 
tions  of  these  four  stages  are  given  first,  in  stanzas  18-26,  in  a  general 
manner.  Finally  Caraka  applies  this  methodical  mode  of  examination  to 
the  case  of  rebirth  in  a  prose  passage  (27-32). 

First  he  takes  up  the  contribution  of  authoritative  teaching.  The 
word  ägama  is  now  replaced  by  äptopadesa.  Ägama  is  a  general  term  re¬ 
ferring  to  everything  which  ‘comes’  through  verbal  communication  from 
generation  to  generation  and  thus  covers  authoritative  matter  as  well  as 
hearsay.  Äptopadesa  is  more  restrictive.  It  is  the  teaching  coming  from 
an  authoritative  and  worthy  source.  The  stanzas  28-29  describe  the 
qualities  of  the  äpta,  insisting  on  the  purity  of  his  mind,  free  from  rajas 
and  tamas,  i.e.  passion  and  inertia.  The  prose  sentence  27  defines  the 
tradition  coming  from  the  äpta : 

‘It  consists  of  the  Veda  and  all  other  sästraic  discourse,  of  any 
kind,  which  is  not  divergent  from  the  meaning  of  the  Veda,  is 
done  by  experts  performing  complete  examinations,  is  appro¬ 
ved  by  the  learned  and  is  undertaken  with  a  favourable  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  world.  This  is  the  tradition  coming  from 
authoritative  sources.’ 

Here  we  may  remark  that  the  verse  and  prose  passages  are  complemen¬ 
tary.  The  definition  in  verse  deals  with  the  comprehension  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  authoritativeness,  the  definition  in  prose  shows  the  extension  of 
the  concept. 

This  pramäna  applies  to  the  problem  of  rebirth  in  the  following 
way  (27,  end): 
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‘And  from  this  authoritative  source  we  obtain  the  knowledge 
that  giving,  penance,  religious  rites,  truthfulness,  non-violence, 
continence  provide  merit  (abhyudaya)  and  the  highest  good 
( nihsreyasa ).’ 

Abhyudaya  is  commonly  used  to  refer  to  the  benefits  enjoyed,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  good  actions,  in  the  afterworld  after  death  (i.e.  svarga  etc., 
according  to  Cakrapäni),  and  nihsreyasa  refers  commonly  to  moksa,  the 
final  liberation  from  transmigration.  This  tradition  from  authorised  sour¬ 
ces  implies  existence  after  death.  One  could  now  argue  that  the  scrip¬ 
tures  speak  about  liberation  from  transmigration,  which  is  absence  of 
rebirth.  The  answer  is  that  ‘the  absence  of  rebirth  is  not  taught  by  the 
sinless  sages  in  their  treatises  about  dharma  for  those  who  have  not 
gone  beyond  the  defects  ( rajas  and  tamas)  of  mind  stuff  (sat tv  a)’  (28).  It 
is  thus  asserted  that  rebirth  exists  for  the  less  qualified  beings.  The 
prose  sentence  29  intends  primarily  to  show  the  authoritativeness  of  the 
source  of  this  assertion: 

‘One  can  determine  the  existence  of  rebirth  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  taught  by  sages  who  witnessed  it  through  their  divine 
sight,  sages  of  recent  and  remote  past,  who  had  fixed  their 
mind  on  the  means  of  dharma  (or  on  the  treatises  of  dharma ), 
who  were  free  of  fear,  passion,  hatred,  avidity,  inertia  and 
pride,  who  were  bent  upon  the  experience  of  brahman ,  autho¬ 
ritative,  knowers  of  rites,  whose  intellectual  activities  were  of 
unaltered  purity’. 

The  authority  of  the  sages  on  the  question  of  rebirth  is  proved  by  the 
argument  that  they  have  witnessed  it.  This  is  the  argument  that  rebirth 
is  accessible  to  direct  perception  for  beings  who  have  supranormal 
senses.  The  existence  of  these  faculties  is  presumed  by  Patanjali’s 
Yogasütra  which  ascribes  them  to  the  mastery  of  samyama  with  regard 
to  the  relation  of  the  sense-organ  and  the  corresponding  object.12 


12  See  Yogasütra  3,40:  Érotrâkâsayoh  sambandhasamyamäd  divyam  érotram  ‘from 
the  samyama  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  sense  of  hearing  and  space-element  divine 
hearing  is  produced’,  and  Nägesa’s  Vrtti:  That  implies  divine  touch,  [sight],  etc. 
produced  from  samyama  on  the  relation  of  touch  with  wind,  sight  'with  fire,  sense  of 
taste  with  water,  sense  of  smell  with  earth’.  See  also  Carakasamhitä,  Sanrasthana  2,31: 
bhütaiê  caturbhih  sahitaJi  susükçmair  manojavo  deham  upaiti  dehät 
karmätm  akatvän  na  tu  tasya  drèyam  divyam  vinä  doré  an  am  asti  rüpam 
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The  next  pramäna  is  pratyaksa.  A  general  definition  is  given  in 
stanza  20: 

‘The  knowledge  which  starts  from  the  contact  of  the  self,  the 

sense-organs,  the  mind  and  the  objects,  and  is  manifested  at 

that  time,  is  called  pratyaksa  ("direct  perception").’ 

This  definition  has  the  originality  of  including  the  self,  which  is  not 
generally  mentioned  as  its  presence  is  not  specific  to  perception,  but  is 
common  to  all  pramänas.  It  also  emphasises  the  immediateness  of  per¬ 
ception,  which  is  the  very  first  knowledge  arising  from  the  contact  with 
the  object.  That  differentiates  it  from  inference,  which  is  subsequent  to 
perception.  The  application  of  pratyaksa  to  the  problem  of  rebirth  is 
shown  in  the  prose  sentence  30.  Direct  perception  does  not  procure  the 
knowledge  of  rebirth  by  itself.  But  there  are  facts  perceived  by  the 
senses  which  help  to  infer  the  existence  of  rebirth. 

These  observable  facts  are: 

(1)  Children  are  different  from  their  parents. 

(2)  Beings  of  similar  origin  [such  as  the  human  species]  have  diffe¬ 
rent  complexions,  voices,  aspects,  sensibilities,  understandings  and  fates; 
they  have  birth  in  a  high  or  low  family;  they  have  the  condition  of  slave 
or  master;  their  life  is  happy  or  unhappy;  the  duration  of  their  life  is 
unequal. 

(3)  The  fruit  (result)  of  something  not  committed  in  this  life  is  ex¬ 
perienced.13 

(4)  Before  receiving  any  training,  new  born  children  start  crying, 
sucking  their  mother’s  breast,  smiling,  showing  signs  of  fear,  etc.  This 
can  be  compared  with  Nyäyasütra  3,1,19  and  22. 

(5)  On  the  body  of  the  newly  born  being  there  are  signs.  According 
to  Cakrapani  this  is  a  reference  to  the  signs  (laksana)  observed  on  the 
body  at  the  time  of  birth  and  described  in  the  Sämudrikasästra. 

(6)  When  there  is  the  same  activity  by  several  individuals,  there  are 
different  results.  That  can  be  compared  with  Patanjali’s  remark:  samä- 


‘[The  dhâtu  of  consciousness],  with  the  speed  of  the  mind,  along  with  the  four  elements 
in  their  very  subtle  form  goes  from  one  body  to  another,  because  it  is  dependent  on 
karman;  its  form  is  not  perceptible  without  divine  sight.’ 

13  This  follows  the  reading  ihäkrtasyäväptih  (instead  of  iha  krtasyäväptih )  accepted 
by  the  (modern)  commentator  Gahgädhara  and  the  edition  of  the  Carakasamhitä 
(without  commentary)  by  Sankara  Sästrin,  Bombay  (Nirnaya  Sagar  Press)  n.d. 
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nam  ihamänänäm  adhlyänänäm  ca  ke  cid  arthair  yujyante  \ 'pare  na  ‘they 
make  the  same  effort  and  study  in  the  same  way;  some  [students]  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning,  others  not’.14 

(7)  One  has  talent  in  one  activity,  but  not  in  another. 

(8)  One  may  remember  one’s  previous  births,  i.e.  the  fact  that  after 
leaving  this  world  one  came  back  to  it.  The  remembrance  of  previous 
births  is  mentioned  in  ancient  literature,  for  example  as  a  feat  of  a  sage 
or  a  yogin.15  Gahgädhara  sees  here  a  reference  to  that  type  of  remem¬ 
brance  of  previous  lives  through  purification  of  mind.  But  neither  Ca- 
raka  nor  Cakrapani  have  any  express  reference  to  such  supranormal  ex¬ 
perience  here.  They  seem  to  accept  the  possibility  of  such  remembrance 
in  the  sphere  of  normal  psychology.  Calâapâni  proposes  a  second  inter¬ 
pretation  by  reading  jätismaranam  and  ihägamanam  itas  cyutänäm  as 
two  different  clauses.  In  that  case  the  second  fact  would  be  the  coming 
back  to  this  world  of  someone  carried  away  from  it  by  mistake,  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  Yama  having  confused  persons  of  the  same  name. 

(9)  Things  having  the  same  appearance  may  be  liked  by  one,  dis¬ 
liked  by  another. 

All  these  diversities  which  are  directly  observable  lead  one  to  infer 
a  cause  for  them.  That  cause  is  given  as  karman,  i.e.  actions  committed 
in  previous  births.  The  concepts  of  rebirth  and  reward  after  death  are 
thus  deduced  from  observable  facts. 

The  use  of  the  pramäna  of  inference  ( anumäna )  follows  the  use  of 
direct  perception.  The  general  definition  given  with  standard  examples 
in  stanzas  21-22  mentions  three  characteristics  of  inference:  it  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  direct  perception  (pratyaksapürva ),  is  of  three  kinds  ( trividha ), 
and  pertaining  to  the  three  times  ( trikäla ).  This  is  similar  to  the  defi¬ 
nition  found  in  Nyäyasütra  1,1,5.  The  three  types  of  inference  are  not 
given  names  or  definitions,  but  are  described  by  means  of  examples. 
One  type  illustrated  by  the  inference  of  fire  from  smoke  is  the  inference 
of  something  present,  but  not  perceived,  from  something  present,  and 
perceived.  Another  type  illustrated  by  the  inference  of  previous  sexual 
union  from  pregnancy  is  the  inference  of  something  past  from  some- 


14  The  Vyakarcuy a-Mahabhäsya  of  Patahjali ,  ed.  by  F.  Kielhorn.  Vol.I.  Poona 
(Bhandarkar  Oriental  Institute)  31962,  p.31  (on  Éivasütra  5,  Varttika  15). 

15  See  Yogasütra  3,18,  according  to  which  the  knowledge  of  previous  lives  arises 
from  the  direct  experience  at  the  end  of  samyama  with  regard  to  the  samskaras. 
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thing  perceived  at  present.  The  third  type  illustrated  by  the  inference  of 
the  future  fruit  from  the  seed  is  the  inference  of  some  future  thing  from 
something  perceived  at  present.  The  qualification  trikala  in  the  defini¬ 
tion  applies  to  the  thing  inferred  and  defines  the  three  varieties  of  in¬ 
ference.  These  three  varieties  correspond  to  the  three  mentioned  in 
Nyäyasütra  1,1,5,  where  they  are  called  sâmânyatodrsta,  sesavat  and 
pürvavat  respectively.  The  examples  given  by  Vätsyäyana  are  quite  si¬ 
milar  to  those  of  Caraka.  The  latter  has  emphasised  the  property  of  the 
inferred  thing  to  pertain  to  one  of  the  three  times,  past,  present,  future. 

This  characteristic  is  obvious  when  the  process  of  inference  is  app¬ 
lied  to  the  problem  of  rebirth,  because  this  is  the  problem  to  infer,  from 
something  perceived  at  present,  something  either  in  the  past  or  in  the 
future.  This  is  shown  in  the  prose  passage  31: 

ata  evänuniiyate  —yat  svakrtam  aparihäryam  avinäsi  paurvade- 
hikam  daivasamjhakam  änubandhikam  karma  tasyaitat  phalam, 
itas  cäny ad  bhavisyati;  phaläd  bljam  anumîyate,  phalam  ca  bîjât 
‘From  this  [set  of  perceived  facts]  an  inference  is  made  as 
follows:  this  [life  at  present  experienced]  is  the  fruit  of 
karman,  i.e.  the  acts  which  have  been  committed  by  the  same 
individual  himself,  which  are  non-retractable,  non-destructible, 
which  had  their  occurrence  in  a  previous  body,  for  which  "fate" 
is  a  name,  which  are  recurrent  [in  a  succession  of  lives],  and 
from  the  [acts  of]  the  present  life  there  will  arise  another  fruit 
[i.e.  rebirth];  from  the  fruit  the  seed  is  inferred  and  from  the 
seed  the  fruit’. 

The  relation  with  perception  is  shown  by  the  expression  ata  eva  and  by 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  etat  in  et  at  phalam,  which  refers  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  life  as  it  is  perceived  with  the  features  of  diversity  etc.  described 
above  under  the  caption  of  pratyaksa.  Two  of  the  three  types  of  infe¬ 
rence  are  being  used  here,  the  inference  of  the  past  and  the  inference 
of  the  future. 

At  this  point  Caraka  introduces  another  pramäna  called  yukti.16 
And  this  is  certainly  the  most  original  element  he  contributes  to  the 


16  This  pramäna  has  already  been  studied  in  my  French  article  yukti,  le  quatrième 
pramäna  des  médecins  (Carakasamhitä,  Sütrasthäna  XI,  25)’,  Journal  of  the  European 
Ayurvedic  Society  1,  1990:  33-45.  The  contents  of  this  are  summarised  here  in  English, 
with  a  few  additions  and  clarifications. 
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problem  of  rebirth  and  even  to  general  epistemology.  He  devotes  three 
stanzas  to  its  definition  with  standard  examples.  The  examples  come 
first  (23-24),  the  definition  follows  (25).  All  the  examples  display  two 
features:  the  concourse  of  multiple  causes  and  a  relation  of  causality 
between  that  set  of  causes  and  an  effect. 

ÿufcti  is  the  birth  of  a  crop  from  the  conjunction  of  water,  the 
tilled  field,  seeds  and  season,  the  birth  of  the  embryos  from 
the  conjunction  of  the  six  basic  components,  the  birth  of  fire 
from  the  conjunction  of  the  churned  material,  the  churning 
stick  and  the  churning  movement;  being  in  a  relation  of  con¬ 
junction  the  accomplished  four  supporting  limbs  [of  medicine, 
i.e.  the  physician,  the  patient,  the  treatment,  the  attendant,] 
eliminate  diseases’. 

The  definition  is: 

buddhih  pasyati  yä  bhüvän  bahukäranayogajän 

yuktis  trikälä  sä  jneyä  trivargah  sädhyate  yayä 

‘The  thought  which  sees  things  born  from  the  conjunction  of 

multiple  causes,  whose  [object]  pertains  to  the  three  times,  by 

which  the  three  [pursuits]  are  realised,  is  known  as  yukti .’ 

Through  a  literal  reading  of  this  stanza  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  the 
conjunction  of  multiple  causes  and  the  relation  of  causality  which  have 
already  been  clearly  illustrated.  The  expression  buddhih  pasyati  asserts 
that  yukti  is  a  view  of  the  intellect.  And  we  note  that  there  is  no  more 
reference  to  preliminary  perception.  Thus  the  difference  between  yukti 
and  inference  is  that  in  the  latter  the  mind  starts  from  a  punctual  per¬ 
ception  and  recognises  a  relation  of  causality  between  one  perceived 
thing  and  something  else,  whereas  in  the  former  the  mind  takes  into 
consideration  a  number  of  things  and  establishes  a  relation  of  causality 
between  that  set  and  another  thing.  From  the  qualification  trikälä  we 
may  understand  that  the  yukti ,  the  object  understood,  pertains  to  the 
three  times,  like  the  object  inferred,  or  that  the  law  of  causality  being 
established  is  valid  in  the  three  times.  Finally,  the  definition  leads  to  the 
idea  that  yukti  helps  to  realise  the  trivarga  composed  of  dharma,  käma 
and  artha.  Thus  it  emphasises  the  general  character  of  yukti.  It  is  a 
general  truth  on  which  the  totality  of  the  pursuits  of  man  depends.  It  is 
evidently  something  more  theoretical  and  of  greater  significance  than 
inference. 

The  application  of  this  fourth  pramäna  to  the  problem  of  rebirth  is 
as  follows: 
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yuktis  caisä  —  saddhätusamudayäd  garbhajanma,  kartrkarana- 
samyogät  kriyä,  krtasya  karmanah  phalam  näkrtasya,  nâhkurot- 
pattir  abïjat,  karmasadrsam  phalam,  nänyasmäd  bijäd  anyasyot- 
pattir  iti  yuktih. 

This  is  a  set  of  six  general  truths: 

(1)  The  embryo  is  born  from  the  aggregate  of  the  six  basic  compo¬ 
nents. 

(2)  An  action  arises  from  the  conjunction  of  agent  and  instruments. 

(3)  There  is  a  fruit  (result)  for  the  act  which  was  committed,  not 
for  the  act  not  committed. 

(4)  A  germ  does  not  arise  without  seed. 

(5)  The  fruit  is  similar  to  the  act. 

(6)  From  one  sort  of  seed  another  species  does  not  arise. 

These  are  given  under  the  single  caption  of  yukti.  Therefore  one 

can  take  each  sentence  as  a  yukti ,  or  the  full  set  of  the  six  sentences  as 
a  single  yukti,  or  even  subsets  as  separate  yuktis.  Sentences  (1)  and  (2) 
are  clearly  examples  of  something  born  from  a  conjunction  of  causes. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  others.  And  their  relation  with  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  yukti  is  not  so  easily  recognisable. 

One  solution  is  to  consider  the  yukti  as  the  full  set  of  truths,  from 
which  is  derived  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  rebirth  as  a  result  of  pre¬ 
vious  karman.  The  yukti  would  be  here  the  proof  of  rebirth  with  a  set  of 
reasons.  An  ancillary  solution  would  be  to  consider  subsets  of  sentences 
which  in  the  same  manner  could  be  sets  of  reasons  to  establish  the 
same  goal.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  Cakrapäni.  But  we  must  remark 
that  to  establish  a  rule  of  causality  between  a  set  of  causes  and  one 
effect  is  not  the  same  as  to  establish  the  existence  of  something  from  a 
set  of  reasons.  Cakrapäni’s  interpretation  represents  a  deviation  from 
the  letter  of  Caraka’s  definition.  In  fact,  in  his  comment  on  the  defini¬ 
tion  he  appears  to  have  already  deviated.  He  takes  the  word  kärana  in 
bhävän  bahukäranayogajän  in  the  sense  of  upapatti  ‘reason,  argument’ 
and  the  root  /jan  of  the  derivative  -ja  at  the  end  of  the  compound  in 
the  meaning  of  ‘to  be  known,  understood  as’.  He  understands  yukti  as 
the  thought  which  sees,  i.e.  encompasses  things  understood  from  mul¬ 
tiple  reasons.  Then  he  equates  it  with  another  concept  of  Nyäya,  ü ha  or 
‘conjecture’,  even  depriving  it  of  its  rank  as  an  independent  pramäna. 
This  Uha  defines  the  concept  of  tarka  in  Nyäyasütra  1,1,40:  avijnätatattve 
’rthe  käranopapattitas  tattvajnänärtham  ühas  tarkah  ‘ Tarka  is  a  conjecture 
from  the  possibility  of  reasons,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
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essence  in  an  object  whose  real  nature  is  not  known’.  In  the  Nyäyasütra 
käranopapatti  means  ‘the  possibility  of  a  reason  or  argument’ 
(sambhavaty  asmin  käranam  pramânam  hetuh ,  says  Vätsyäyana).  Cak- 
rapäni  applies  this  meaning  to  the  single  word  -kärana-  of  Caraka’s 
definition.  The  sense  ‘understood  as’  is  not  usual  at  all  for  -ja.  Cakra- 
päni’s  interpretation  appears  to  be  somewhat  "forced".  In  his  period  and 
surroundings  the  Naiyäyika  school  of  logic  was  prevalent.  With  this  cul¬ 
tural  background  he  seems  to  have  more  inclination  to  superimpose  the 
concepts  of  Gautama’s  school  on  Caraka’s  text  than  to  investigate  the 
originality  of  the  ancient  physician’s  thought. 

Let  us  now  consider  another  mediaeval  interpretation  of  Caraka’s 
definition.  The  Buddhist  philosopher  Säntaraksita,  with  the  intention  to 
criticise  it,  introduces  Caraka’s  yukti  in  the  following  manner: 
yasmin  sati  bhavaty  eva  na  bhavaty  asatiti  ca 
tasmäd  ato  bhavaty  etad  yuktir  esâbhidhvyate 
pramänäntaram  evedam  ity  äha  carako  munih 
nänumänam  iyam  y  as  mäd  drstänto  ’ tra  na  vidyate  (2692-2693) 
‘Something  exists  when  another  thing  exists,  does  not  exist 
when  the  other  does  not  exist;  therefore  it  is  derived  from  the 
other.  That  is  called  yukti.  The  sage  Caraka  says  that  it  is  a 
separate  pramäna.  It  is  not  an  inference  because  there  is  no 
example  in  it’. 

That  does  not  reproduce  the  letter  of  Caraka’s  definition.  Sänta¬ 
raksita  seems  to  forget  the  main  feature,  which  is  the  idea  of  a  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  multiple  causes.  But  he  retains  the  establishment  of  a  relation  of 
causality,  and  emphasises  the  notion  that  yukti  is  a  pure  view  of  the  in¬ 
tellect,  does  not  contain  any  reference  to  perception,  when  he  under¬ 
lines  the  fact  that  it  does  not  rely  on  an  example  as  the  classical  infe¬ 
rences  do. 

Now,  coming  back  to  the  application  of  yukti  to  the  problem  of  re¬ 
birth,  we  may  remark  that  the  sentences  (3)  to  (6),  which  Caraka  propo¬ 
ses  as  yuktis  of  this  particular  case,  considered  one  by  one  fit  in  with 
Säntaraksita’s  model.  The  sentence  (3)  says  that  the  fruit  exists  when 
the  act  is  committed,  does  not  exist  when  the  act  is  not  committed,  and 
no  example  is  given.  In  the  case  of  (4),  i.e.  the  germ  and  the  seed,  only 
the  negative  proposition  is  given.  Sentence  (5)  is  the  positive  proposi¬ 
tion  establishing  the  relation  between  the  act  and  its  specific  fruit;  sen¬ 
tence  (6)  is  the  negative  one  establishing  the  relation  between  the  seed 
and  a  specific  species.  Säntaraksita  is  thus  far  from  misrepresenting  Ca- 
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raka’s  view.  Maybe  the  idea  of  a  multiplicity  of  causes  is  a  possible,  but 
not  the  necessary  and  main  characteristic  of  Caraka’s  yukti,  as  it  appears 
from  the  use  which  Caraka  himself  makes  of  it. 

We  may  understand  that  Caraka’s  six  sentences  are  as  many  sepa¬ 
rate  yuktis,  all  establishing  the  causality  of  everything  as  consequence  of 
a  previous  experience.  These  yuktis  give  one  more  support  to  the  infe¬ 
rences  and  perceptions  presented  before,  as  general  truths  relevant  to 
the  same  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  reward  of  acts  after 
death. 

At  the  end  of  this  examination  Caraka  concludes  (33): 

‘Once  rebirth  has  been  taught  through  these  four  means  of 
knowledge,  one  must  fix  one’s  mind  on  the  means  of  dharma, 
i.e.  serving  the  teacher,  studying,  observing  vows,  marrying, 
begetting  children,  maintaining  servants, ...;  accomplishing  this 
one  achieves  fame  in  this  world  and  goes  to  heaven  after 
death.  Thus  the  pursuit  of  the  beyond,  which  is  the  third  one, 
is  explained.’ 

When  reviewing  Caraka’s  arguments  we  have  met  with  a  few  refe¬ 
rences  to  medical  matters.  It  is  quite  natural  for  a  physician  to  take  his 
examples  from  his  field.  Caraka  has  gone  to  the  extent  of  introducing 
moral  considerations  in  a  system  of  medical  philosophy.  Health  of  the 
body  is  the  first  consideration;  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  pränaisanä  or 
‘pursuit  of  life’.  The  availability  of  material  means,  i.e.  dhanaisanä  or 
‘pursuit  of  wealth’  comes  understandably  under  consideration  also.  Then 
Caraka  shows  the  necessity  of  considering  moral  duties.  In  his  cultural 
background  they  are  the  practices  and  virtues  of  dharma ,  which  imply  a 
reward  in  this  world  and  after  death.  This  is  the  third  pursuit  or  paralo- 
kaisanä.  The  most  remarkable  point  is  that  he  establishes  the  necessity 
of  this  pursuit  from  an  epistemological  point  of  view.  He  does  not  criti¬ 
cise  those  who  do  not  trust  the  traditions  about  dharma  and  the  other 
world,  merely  on  the  grounds  of  lack  of  faith  or  contemptible  behaviour; 
he  condemns  them  mostly  for  their  failure  to  use  all  the  faculties  of 
their  intellect,  i.e.  for  relying  on  mere  perception  through  the  senses,  for 
not  conducting  the  complete  examination  (panksä)  with  its  four  parts. 
The  faculty  of  panksä  is  a  characteristic  of  man,  which  he  uses  in  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  of  health  and  which  leads  to  pursue  naturally  moral  and 
transcendent  ideals.  This  is  the  relevancy  of  a  demonstration  of  rebirth 
in  a  medical  treatise.  It  is  not  a  mere  parenthesis  in  the  Carakasamhitä , 
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it  is  a  part  of  the  system;  it  is  not  an  artificial  insertion  of  foreign  matter 
in  the  medical  book. 

Our  last  remark  will  be  to  insist  on  the  originality  of  Caraka’s  expo¬ 
sition.  A  search  for  parallels  to  his  ideas  and  expressions  in  Nyäya  or 
other  philosophical  literature  does  not  yield  much  material,  as  we  have 
seen.  The  similarities  are  only  casual  and  punctual.  Caraka  belongs  to 
the  initial  stage  of  the  history  of  conceptions  on  karman  and  transmigra¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  this  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  source  for  later 
expositions.  There  is  a  noteworthy  literature  on  Paralokasiddhi  in  the 
history  of  Buddhism,  brought  to  light  by  E.  Steinkellner,17  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  directly  indebted  to  Caraka.  The  rejection  of  materialis¬ 
tic  views  is  the  main  common  point.  But  the  methods,  the  cultural  back¬ 
grounds,  are  quite  different.  On  the  epistemological  level,  which  is  the 
strong  standpoint  of  Caraka,  the  physician  has  not  been  followed.  Santa- 
raksita,  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  Caraka’s  concepts,  rejects  the  idea 
oiyukti  as  a  fourth  pramäna,  reducing  it  to  a  mere  anumäna,  and  to  our 
knowledge  this  very  original  contribution  has  not  met  with  success  or 
acceptance  in  later  times.  So  far  yukti  as  a  pramäna  remains  in  the 
sphere  of  medical  epistemology.  On  this  point  we  would  like  to  recall 
the  testimony  of  Jean  Filliozat,  who  based  his  appreciation  of  Caraka’s 
concept  on  his  own  experience  of  medical  practice  and  who  wanted  to 
recognise  in  it  the  attitude  of  mind  of  a  physician  who  conducts  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  medical  matters  not  only  through  direct  empiric  observation 
and  primary  inference,  but  also  by  means  of  more  elaborate  views,  theo¬ 
retical  hypotheses,  descriptive  and  explicative  constructions  of  the 
intellect,  which  are  basic  steps  of  a  rational  inquiry  into  reality. 


17  See  the  references  given  by  T.E.  Meindersma,  ‘ Paralokasiddhi  in  Carakasamhi- 
tä\  Indologie  a  Taurinensia  15-16,  1989-90:  265-273,  who  attempts  rather  inconclusively 
to  connect  Caraka’s  text  on  this  subject  with  other  sources  or  traditions  of  literary 
expositions  about  rebirth. 


The  A  bhinava-Madhavanidana  of  Rajaguru  Kavicandra 


JlNADASA  LlYANARATNE 


The  Mädhavanidäna  ( Mn ),  the  first  of  the  minor  triad  ( Laghutrayï ) 
in  Indian  medical  literature,  was  the  subject  of  a  special  study  by  Gerrit 
Jan  Meulenbeld1.  As  we  are  paying  homage  to  this  eminent  scholar  for 
his  valuable  contribution  to  Äyurvedic  research,  it  is  deemed  apt  to 
present  here  a  simplified  recension  of  the  Mn  found  in  Sri  Lanka,  the 
Abhinava-Mädhavanidäna  ( AbMn )  of  Rajaguru  Kavicandra,  a  work  still 
unpublished. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  of  receiving  a  palm-leaf  manuscript  of  the 
AbMn  as  a  gift  from  the  late  Äyurveda  Vaidya  H.G.L.  Fernando  of 
Galle,  whose  munificence  I  remember  with  extreme  gratitude. 

According  to  an  endorsement  written  in  ink  on  the  lower  wooden 
book  cover,  this  manuscript  had  previously  belonged  to  the  Temple  of 
the  Four  Hindu  Shrines  (Satara  dêvâlaya  pamsala),  probably  of  Galle 
itself  (Southern  province). 

The  manuscript  is  made  up  of  88  palm-leaves,  36.5  x  4.5  cm,  and 
two  wooden  covers  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  top  and  the  bottom 
folios  serve  as  fly-leaves,  the  first  folio  (unnumbered)  contains  the  table 
of  contents.  The  folios  containing  the  text  are  numbered  from  ka  [1]  to 
cu  [85];  each  line  has  approximately  60  aksaras,  each  folio  has  7  lines. 
The  text,  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  is  neatly  written  in  Sinhala  charac¬ 
ters,  of  fairly  big  size,  by  Bhikkhu  Dhammäräma  ( lipir  ayam  dham- 
märämena  bhikkhunä  <  Skt.  dharmärämena  bhiksunä  > ,  85r6-7). 

The  semivowel  va  in  the  Mn  edition  is  written  ba  in  the  Galle 
manuscript:  bahih  for  vahih,  bindusah  for  vindusah,  bidärikä  for  vidârikâ, 
arbuda  for  arvuda ,  etc.  The  term  used  for  swelling  is  sotha  in  the  edition 
and  sopha  in  the  manuscript. 

The  colophon  says  that  the  work  is  an  abridged  edition  of  the  older 
Mn ,  revised  and  corrected  by  Rajaguru  Kavicandra  of  the  Sri  Kätyäyana 
family  at  the  behest  of  the  great  king  Solendrasimha  Räjädhiräja  of  the 
solar  dynasty.  The  entire  statement  reads: 


1  The  Mädhavanidäna  and  its  Chief  Commentary.  Chapters  1-10.  Introduction , 
Translation  and  Notes ,  Leiden  1974.  See  the  review  by  E.R.  Emmerick  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies  38.1975:  649-650.  See  also  Arion  Ro§u,  ‘Notice 
sur  le  Mädhavanidäna’,  Wiener  Zeitschrift  für  die  Kunde  Südasiens  21. 1977 :  171-192. 
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iti  samasta-sästra-pärävära-päramgatas<s  >ya  bhäsvankula2- 
kamala-vanärunäyamänasya  sn-solendrasimha-räjädhiräja- 
mahäräjas<s  >yänujnayan-kätyäyana-goträrnnava-pürnna-can- 
dräyamänena  räjagurunä  kavicandren  <n>a  pürvokta-mädhava- 
nidäna  nom  vü  (mixture  of  Sanskrit  and  Sinhala)  <mädhava- 
nidänam  >  ausadha-jana-samparkäd  asädhutvam  upanltam  tad 
üna-pürana-s  <s>  odhanädinä  samksiptena  susamskri- 
tarnm  < tarn  >  idam  abhinavamädhavam  samäptam  (85r2-5).3 
The  two  manuscripts  of  the  AbMn  preserved  in  the  British  Library 
(see  note  13  below)  have  the  same  colophon  with  a  couple  of  variant 
readings.  They  have  abud[d]ha-jana-samparkäd  instead  of  ausadha-jana- 
samparkäd  in  the  Galle  manuscript.  The  colophon  of  Or.6612(16)  ends: 
...  abhinavamädhavam  samäptam.  gumbhyo  namah.  lipir  ayan<m>  sfi- 
dharmma<ä>nanda-panditasya  siddhir  astu.  vijayo  \ stu . 

It  is  curious  that  the  name  of  the  scribe  in  the  manuscript 
Or.66 12(16)  is  Dharmmânanda  Pandita  and  that  in  the  Galle  manu¬ 
script  Dhammäräma  Bhikkhu.4 

A  clue  to  the  identification  of  Râjaguru  Kavicandra  is  found  in  the 
introductory  passage  of  a  completely  different  medical  work,  the  Vaidya- 
cintämani-bhaisadya-sangrahava,  a  translation  from  Tamil  into  Sinhala.5 
Its  author,  Solendrasimha  or  Selendrasimha  or  Selasimha,6  traces  his 
lineage  of  teachers  to  the  ‘Brahmin  Pandit  Râjaguru  Kavicandra’,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  following  pupillary  succession: 

Pandit  Râjaguru  Kavicandra  -  Pandit  Simhabhatta  -  Pandit 
Candrasekhara  -  Se(o)l(l)endrasimha/Selasimha. 


2  Sic. 

3  In  the  transcription  throughout  this  paper,  I  have  followed  Ronald  E.  Emme- 
rick’s  method  of  separating  the  different  elements  of  Sanskrit  compounds,  a  method 
which  facilitates  reading. 

4  I  am  grateful  to  Mr  K.D.  Somadasa  for  the  courtesy  of  copying  down  for  me  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  two  manuscripts  of  the  British  Library. 

5  Ed.  B.  Jayasinghe,  Kelaniya  1909.  Chs.  1  to  7  have  been  edited  by  Kiriälle 
Nänavimala,  Colombo  [19571,  but  this  edition  is  not  satisfactory.  The  integral  English 
translation  of  this  very  important  colophon  has  been  given  by  me  in  Liyan ,  p.204. 

6  In  the  two  Mss.  Or.6612(85)  and  Or.6612(86)  of  the  British  Library,  the  name 
is  written  as  Solendrasimha  and  Selendrasimha  respectively.  In  the  Nänavimala  edition 
of  the  Vaidya-cintämani-...,  it  is  written  as  Selendrasimha,  and  in  the  Jayasinghe  edition 
as  Selasimha. 
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According  to  this  passage,  Räjaguru  Kavicandra  was  a  twin-brother  or 
contemporary  ( saha-jäta )  of  Rämacandra  Vaidyaratna,  who  came  to  the 
city  of  Jayavardhana  (Jayavardhana-pura,  later  Kotte)  in  Sri  Lanka,* 7 
leaving  the  Cola  country  (Soil  ratin)  in  India.  Räjaguru  Kavicandra 
belonged  to  the  pupillary  succession  (guruparamparäva )  of  Vaidyas,  who, 
on  the  maternal  side  (mätrpaksayen)  were  holding  the  office  of  applying 
unguent  (to  the  royal  person)  (anjana-nile). 

Pandit  Simhabhatta  belonged  to  the  pupillary  succession  (parapura , 
Skt .parampara)  of  Räjaguru  Kavicandra,  and  Pandit  Candrasekhara  had 
learnt  from  Simhabhatta  poetics  ( kävyasästra ),  polity  (nlti),  lexicography 
(i nighantu ),  logic  (tarka),  grammar  (vyäkarana)  and  other  sciences  (ädi 
sästrayan). 

Solendrasimha  was  a  pupil  of  Candrasekhara.  He,  like  Rämacandra 
Vaidyaratna,  had  come  to  Sri  Lanka  and  was  the  physician  to  king  Sri 
Vlraparäkrama  Narendrasimha  (1707-1739),  who,  in  recognition  of  the 
Vaidya’s  services,  gave  him  the  title  of  Sri  Räja-vaidyasekhara.8 

However,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  two  palm-leaf  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  Vaidya-cintämani-. . .  mentioned  in  note  6,  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  Vaidya  who  came  to  Jayavardhana-pura  in  Sri  Lanka  from 
India  is  given  not  as  Rämacandra  Vaidyaratna,  but  as  Rämacandra 
Misra,  and  he  is  said  to  have  come  to  Sri  Lanka  not  from  the  Cola 
country,  but  from  Ksirabhuktidesa  (cf.  the  translation  mentioned  in  note 
5.).  Priyavrat  Sharma  opines  that  Ksirabhukti  may  be  a  corrupt  reading 
of  Tirabhukti,  meaning  Tirhut’,  the  north-western  part  of  Bihar  State.9 

Unfortunately,  the  above  information  does  not  suffice  to  determine 
the  date  of  the  AbMn,  as  it  depends  on  the  identity  of  King  Solendra¬ 
simha  Räjädhiräja.  Solendrasimha  may  be  an  epithet,  Colendra-simha , 
meaning  ‘The  Lion  of  the  Cola  kings’,  i.e.  ‘the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Cola  kings’,  probably  referring  to  one  of  the  two  Cola  kings  who  bore 
the  name  of  Räjädhiräja:  Räjädhiräja  I  (1044-1054)  and  Räjädhiräja  II 
(1173-1182).  But,  as  Rämacandra  Vaidyaratna,  the  twin-brother  or  con¬ 
temporary  of  Räjaguru  Kavicandra,  is  said  to  have  come  to  Jayavar¬ 
dhana-pura  in  Sri  Lanka,  and  as  Jayavardhana-pura  was  the  capital  of 


The  Kotte  period  of  the  history  of  Sri  Lanka  falls  within  the  15th  and  16th 

centuries. 

8  See  Liyan,  p.205. 

9  Personal  communication  dated  12.12.1988. 
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Sri  Lanka  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,10  there  is  a  serious  discre¬ 
pancy  in  the  chronology.  The  study  of  contemporary  South  Indian  medi¬ 
cal  literature  may  throw  some  light  on  this  problem. 

Räjaguru,  meaning  Royal  Preceptor,  was  however  an  office  in  an¬ 
cient  Lamkä,  evidence  for  which  is  available  from  the  12th  century  up 
to  the  18th  century* 11.  The  Räjaguru  was  often  a  learned  and  illustrious 
Buddhist  monk. 

It  is  worthwhile  investigating  whether  Räjaguru  Kavicandra,  author 
of  the  AbMn,  was  the  same  as  Räjaguru  Sri  Candra,  author  of  the 
Sârasamksepa12.  The  two  works  are  complementary,  the  one  deals  with 
etiology  ( nidâna )  and  the  other  with  therapy  (cikitsâ).  In  the  latter  work, 
the  chapter  endings  (puspikâ )  begin  with  id  râjagurunâ  sn-candra- 
bhüsura-sürinâ  samkalite  vaidyaka-sârasamksepe  ...  .  Since  the  available 
editions  of  the  Sârasamksepa  do  not  give  the  critical  apparatus,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  variant  reading  to  the  author’s 
name.  Therefore,  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  authors  could  be 
solved  only  after  consulting  several  manuscripts  of  both  works,  the 
AbMn 13  and  the  Sârasamksepa. 

The  text  of  the  AbMn  begins  with  a  salutation  to  the  Buddha, 
namafh]  snghanâya,  immediately  followed,  however,  by  a  Hindu 
formula  invoking  the  Goddess  of  Speech:  sn-nârada-munisyâdi-mukha- 
pamkaja-vâsinï  sâradâkhila-vâg-devï  pâtu  vas<h>  sarva-mangalâ 14 . 


10  The  Kotte  period  of  Sri  Lankan  history  under  the  king  Paräkramabähu  VI 
(1412-1467)  was  a  glorious  age,  remarkable  especially  for  the  flourishing  state  of 
literature  and  education.  A  notable  Bengali  Pandit  who  emigrated  to  Sri  Lanka  during 
that  period  also  bore  the  name  Rämacandra.  He  became  an  adept  of  Buddhism  and 
wrote  several  poems  in  Sanskrit.  See  Liycui,  p.205. 

11  See  M.B.  Ariyapala,  Society  in  Mediaeval  Ceylon ,  Colombo  21968,  pp.102-104. 

12  Vaidyaka  Sârasamksepa ,  ed.  Aryadasa  Kumarasinghe,  Nugegoda  1984. 

13  Three  palm-leaf  manuscripts  of  the  Abhinava-Mädhava[nidäna]  are  mentioned 
in  K.D.  Somadasa’s  Lahkâvë  puskolapot  nämävaliya,  Colombo  1964,  vol.2,  p.6.  Two 
palm-leaf  manuscripts  of  the  work  deposited  in  the  British  Library  —  Or.6612(15), 
Or.6612(16)  —  have  been  inventoried  by  J.P.  Losty,  A  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit 
Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  Vol.II,  [London  1971],  In  spite  of  it  being  a  Sanskrit 
text,  the  AbMn  finds  no  mention  in  Aufrecht’s  Catalogus  Catalogorum,  Leipzig  1891. 
Aufrecht  however  cites  an  Abhinavœnâdhaviya  by  Mädhaväcärya,  but  it  is  described  as 
a  work  on  Dharma. 

14  The  same  formula  appears,  immediately  after  ‘namah  §n  ghanäya ’,  at  the 
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Possibly  the  initial  salutation  to  the  Buddha  is  attributable  to  the  scribe. 
The  opening  strophe  conveys  the  same  idea  of  the  revision  of  the  old 
text  as  indicated  in  the  colophon  cited  above: 

visrajya  <  visrjya  >  dur-b  <  v  >  iracita-vistaram  pum 
prayukta-sammita-päda-bodhanam  laghu 
vidagdha-sajjana-bhisag-utsaväya  vaih  (sic) 
pralikhyate  tv  abhinavamädhavam  sivam15  (lrl-2) 

In  the  following  pages,  it  is  proposed  to  compare  the  AbMn  of 
Rajagum  Kavicandra  with  the  printed  edition  of  the  older  Mn  of 
Mädhavakara,  with  special  reference  to  the  first  ten  chapters  which  have 
been  translated  into  English  by  Meulenbeld.  The  edition  used  for  the 
purpose  is  that  of  Jîvânanda  Vidyäsägara,  Calcutta  21893.  The  Sinhala 
translation  with  commentary  of  the  first  part  of  the  Mn ,  from  the  Paiica- 
nidâna-laksanaga  to  Asmarï-nidâna,16  is  also  used  in  this  study. 

Concordance  of  the  chapters  of  AbMn  and  Mn 

The  chapter  endings  given  in  the  printed  text  and  the  Galle  manu¬ 
script  respectively  are  indicated  below,  with  the  page  number  of  the 
former  and  the  folio  number  and  the  line  number  of  the  latter.  When 
the  chapter  titles  of  the  AbMn  are  not  identical  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  each  chapter,  the  form  given  at  the  beginning  is  indicated  below, 
within  brackets,  in  the  third  line  of  the  particular  entry.  When  the  order 
of  chapters  differs  in  the  Galle  manuscript,  the  chapter  number  is 
underlined.  In  the  transcription  of  chapter  names,  I  have  corrected 
orthographical  errors  in  the  Galle  manuscript  and  for  the  sake  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  orthography,  I  have  replaced  the  half  nasal  n  with  m  when  it 
has  the  value  of  the  anusvära ;  it  has  been  retained  when  it  has  the  value 
of  fi.  The  double  consonants  following  r  (repha)  have  been  replaced  with 
a  single  consonant.  The  sandhi  of  eka  and  Una  to  ekuna  has  been  retain¬ 
ed  as  a  case  of  pürvasvara-lopa-sandhi. 


opening  of  a  palm-leaf  manuscript  of  the  Rasasamhitä,  preserved  at  the  British  Library: 
Or. 66 12  (58).  It  seems  to  have  been  a  classic  benedictory  formula  used,  probably  by 
South  Indian  author  s/scribes,  at  the  beginning  of  works. 

15  Atijagati  metre:  13  syllables  to  a  pâda. 

16  Aryadasa  Kumarasinghe,  RogaviniÉcaya  hevat  Mädhavanidänaya,  Battaramulla 


1984. 
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—  iti  panca-laksanam  nidänan  ca,  p.23 

—  iti  panca-vidham  jnänam,  lr5 

—  [jvara-nidänam],  p.54 

—  iti  jvarädhyäyah  prathamah,  6r2 

—  ity  atisâra-nidânam,  p.62 

—  ity  atisärädhyäyah<yo>  dvitiyah,  7vl 

—  iti  grahani-nidänam,  p.66 

—  iti  grahani-nidänädhyäyah<s>  trtlyah,  8r6-7 

—  ity  arso-nidänam,  p.75 

—  ity  arso-’dhyäyah<s>  caturthayah<caturthah>,  lOrl 


—  ity  agni-mandyädi-nidänam,  p.82 

—  ity  ajlrnädhyäyah  paiicamah,  llv3 


—  iti  krimi-nidänam,  p.84 

—  iti  krimi-nidänädhyäyah  sastamah,  12r7 

—  iti  pänduroga-nidänam,  p.89 

—  iti  pändukämilä-kumbhakämilä-hallmakädhyäyah  saptamah,  13vl 

—  (athäto<tah>  pänduroga-nidänam  vyäkhyäsyamah<vyäkhyäsyämah>,  12r7) 

—  iti  rakta-pitta-nidänam,  p.93 

— ■  iti  rakta-pittädhyäyah<yo>  a<’>stamah,  14r4-5 

—  iti  räjayaksma-ksatakslna-nidänam,  p.101 

—  iti  ksayarogädhyäyah<yo>  navamah,  15v2 


—  iti  käsa-nidänam,  p.104 

—  iti  käsa-nidänädhyäyah<yo>  dasamah,  16v3 

—  iti  hikkä-sväsa-nidänam,  p.112 

—  iti  hikkä-sväsa-nidänas  ce  <cai>kä- dasamah,  18v5 

—  (athäto  hikkä-nidänam  vyäkhyäsyamah<vyäkhyäsyämah>,  16v4) 

—  iti  svarabheda-nidänam,  p.114 

—  iti  svarabheda-nidänädhyäyah<yo>  dvä-dasamah,  19r6 

—  (athäto  <tah>  svarasäda-nidänam  vyäkhyäsyamah<vyäkhyäsyämah>,  18v6) 

—  ity  arocaka-nidänam,  p.115 

—  ity  arocaka-nidänam  trayo-dasamah,  19v3 
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—  iti  chardi-nidänam,  p.118 

—  iti  chardi-nidânâdhyâyah<s>  catur-dasamah,  20v3-4 

—  iti  trsnä-nidänam,  p.122 

—  iti  trsnä-nidänädhyäyah  panca-dasamah,  21r6 

—  iti  mürcchä-bhrama-nidrä-tandrä-sannyäsa-nidänam,  p.127 

—  iti  mürcchä-nidänädhyäyah  sodasamah,  22r6 

—  iti  pänätyayädi-nidänam,  p.133 

—  iti  pänätyaya-nidänädhyäyah  sapta-dasamah,  23v6 

—  iti  däha-nidänam,  p.135 

—  iti  däha-nidänädhyäyah < yo >  a<’>sta<a>-dasamah,  24r6 

—  ity  unmâdaroga-nidânam,  p.143 

—  iti<y>  unmäda-nidänädhyäyah<ya>  eküna-vimsat,  26vl 

—  ity  apasmäraroga-nidänam,  p.145 

—  ity  apasmära-nidänädhyäyah<yo>  vimsatih,  27r2 

—  iti  vätavyädhi-nidänam,  p.159 

—  iti  vätaroga-nidänädhyäyah<ya>  eka-vimsatih,  32v3-4 

—  iti  vâtarakta-nidânam,  p.163 

—  iti  vätaraktorustambhädhyäyo  dvä-vimsati[h],  34vl 

—  (athäto  vätarakta-nidänam  vyäkhyäsyamah<vyäkhyäsyämah>,  32v4) 

—  ity  ürustambha-nidänam,  p.164 

—  included  in  the  previous  chapter 

—  ity  ämaväta-nidänam,  p.166 

—  ity  ämaväta-nidänädhyäyah<s>  trayo- vimsatih,  35r3 

—  iti  süla-parinämasölännadravasüla-nidänam,  p.170 

—  ity  ämasüla-nidänädhyäyah<s>  catur-vimsatih,  36r5 

—  (athätah  süla-nidänam  vyäkhyäsyamah<vyäkhyäsyämah>,  35r4) 

—  same  as  udävartänäha0,  see  following  chapter 

—  iti  vegagraha-nidänädhyäyah  panca-vimsatih,  36v6-7 

—  ity  udävartänäha-nidänam,  p.173 

—  iti<y>  udävartänähädhyäyah  sat <d> -vimsatih,  37vl 


—  iti  gulmaroga-nidanam,  p.178 
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—  iti  gulmädhyäyah  sapta-vimsatih,  38v5 

—  iti  hrdroga-nidänam,  p.181 

—  iti  hrdroga-nidänädhyäyah<yo>  a<’>sta-vimsatih,  39r5 

—  iti  mütrakrcchra-nidänam,  p.183 

—  iti  mütrakrcchrädhyäyah<s>  trim  sat,  41vl 

—  iti  müträghäta-nidänam,  p.187 

—  iti  müträghäta-nidänädhyäyah<ya>  eküna-trimsatih,  40v2 

—  ity  asmari-nidanam,  p.190 

—  included  in  the  previous  chapter 

—  iti  prameha-madhumeha-pidakä-nidänam,  p.201 

—  iti  prameha-nidänädhyäyah<ya>  eka-trimsat,  44v2 

—  iti  medo-nidänam,  p.202 

—  iti  medo-nidänädhyäyah<yo>  dvä-trimsat,  45r4 

—  ity  udara-nidânam,  p.208 

—  ity  udara-nidänädhyäyah<s>  traya[s]-trimsat,  46v6 

—  iti  sotha-nidânam,  p.213 

—  iti  sopha-nidänädhyäyah<s>  catu[s]-trimsat,  48r6 

—  iti  vrddhi-bradhna-nidänam,  p.215 

—  iti  vrddhi-nidänädhyäyah  panca-trimsat,  49r3 

—  iti  galaganda-gandamâlâpacï-granthy-arvuda-nidânam,  p.221 

—  iti  gandamäla<ä>-granthy-ä<a>rbuda-nidänädhyäyah  sad<t>-trimsat,  50v5-6 

—  iti  sllpada-nidänam,  p.223 

—  iti  s[l]ïpada-nidânâdhyâyah  sapta-trimsat,  51r5 

—  iti  vidradhi-nidänam,  p.228 

—  iti  vidradhi-nidänädhyäyah<yo>  a<’>sta-trimsat,  52vl 

—  iti  vrana-sotha-nidanam,  p.231 

—  iti  vrana-sopha-nidänädhyäyah<y<  >  eküna-catvärimsat,  53rl-2 


—  iti  särira-vrana-nidänam,  p.234 

—  included  in  the  following  chapter 


—  iti  sadyovrana-nidanam,  p.239 
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—  iti  sadyovrana-bhagna-nidanadhyäyah<s>  catvärimsat,  54v7 

—  iti  bhagna-nidänam,  p.243 

—  included  in  the  previous  chapter 

—  iti  nâdï-vrana-nidânam,  p.245 

—  iti  nädi-vrana-nidänädhyäyah<ya>  eka-catvärimsat,  55r6 

—  iti  bhagandara-nidänam,  p.248 

—  iti  bhagandara-nidänädhyäyah<yo>  dve<ä/i>  -catvärimsat,  56r6 

—  ity  upadamsa-nidänam,  p.250 

—  ity  upadamsa-nidänädhyäyah<s>  tri-catvärimsat,  56v6 

—  iti  sükadosa-nidänam,  p.254 

—  omitted 

—  iti  kustha-nidânam,  p.264 

—  iti  kust[h]a-nidänädhyäyah<s>  catu[s]-catvärimsat,  58v2 

—  iti  sita-pittodarddakotha-nidanam,  p.266 

—  iti  slta-pittodarddakotha-nidänädhyäyah  panca-catvärimsat,  59rl 

—  ity  amla-pitta-nidänam,  p.268 

—  ity  ämbla-pitta-nidänädhyäyah  sat-catvärimsat,  59vl 

—  iti  visarpa-nidänam,  p.273 

—  iti  visarpädhyäyah  sapta-catvârimsat,  60r3 

—  iti  visphota-nidänam,  p.275 

—  iti  visphota-nidänädhyäyah<yo>  a<’>sta-catvärimsat,  60v4 

—  iti  masürikä-nidänam,  p.280 

—  iti  masürikädhyäyah<ya>  eküna-pancäsat,  61v7 

—  iti  ksudraroga-nidänam,  p.294 

—  iti  ksudraroga-nidänädhyäyah  pancäsat,  63r4 

—  ity  osthagata-mukharoga-nidänam,  p.296 

—  iti  mukharoga-nidänädhyäyah<s>  catu[h]-pahcâsat,  75r2 

—  iti  dantavestagata-mukharoga-nidänam,  p.299 

—  included  in  chapter  54:  mukharoga0 

—  iti  dantagata-mukharoga-nidänam,  p.300 
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—  included  in  chapter  54:  mukharoga0 

—  iti  jihvägata-mukharoga-nidänam,  p.301 

—  included  in  chapter  54:  mukharoga0 

—  iti  tälugata-mukharoga-nidänam,  p.302 

—  included  in  chapter  54:  mukharoga0 

—  iti  kanthagata-mukharoga-nidanam,  p.307 

—  included  in  chapter  54:  mukharoga0 

—  iti  sarvasara-mukharoga-nidänam,  p.308 

—  included  in  chapter  54:  mukharoga0 

—  iti  karna-srotogataroga-nidânam,  p.312 

—  included  in  the  following  chapter 

—  iti  karnaroga-nidänam,  p.314 

—  iti  karnaroga-nidänädhyäyah<yo>  dvi-paiicâsat,  69vl-2 

—  iti  näsäroga-nidänam,  p.322 

—  iti  näsäroga-nidänädhyäyah<s>  tri-pan  cäsat,  71rl 

—  iti  netragata-sarvaroga-nidänam,  p.327 

—  iti  netraroga-nidänädhyäyah<ya>  eka-pahcäsat,  68r6 

—  iti  netra-krsnagataroga-nidânam,  p.330 

—  included  in  chapter  51:  netraroga0 

0 

—  iti  netra-drstigataroga-nidänam,  p.340 

—  included  in  chapter  51:  netraroga0 

—  iti  netra-suklagataroga-nidänam,  p.343 

—  included  in  chapter  51:  netraroga0 

—  iti  netra-sandhigataroga-nidänam,  p.347 

—  included  in  chapter  51:  netraroga0 

—  iti  netra-vartmagataroga-nidänam,  p.355 

—  included  in  chapter  51:  netraroga0 

—  iti  siroroga-nidänam,  p.360 

—  iti  siroroga-nidänädhyäyah  pahca-pancâsat,  16x1 


—  ity  asrgdara-nidänam,  p.362 
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—  iti  pradara-nidänädhyäyah  sat-pancasat,  77rl 

—  iti  yonivyäpan-nidänam,  p.365 

—  iti  yoniroga-nidänädhyäyah  sapta-pancäsat,  77v4 

—  iti  kanda-nidänam,  p.366 

—  included  in  the  previous  chapter 

—  iti  müdhagarbha-nidänam,  p.369 

—  iti  müdhagarbha-nidänädhyäyah<ya>  ekûna-sastih,  79r2 

—  iti  sütikäroga-nidänam,  p.371 

—  iti  striroga-nidänam  asta-pancäsat,  78r6 

—  (athäto  markasüla-nidänam  vyäkhyäsyamah<vyäkhyäsyämah>,  77v4) 

—  iti  stanaroga-nidänam,  p.371 

—  included  in  chapter  58:  striroga0 

—  iti  stanyadusti-nidänam,  p.372 

—  included  in  chapter  58:  striroga0 

—  [iti  bälaroga-nidänam],  p.377 

—  iti  bälaroga-nidänädhyäyah  sastih,  80v3 

—  iti  visa-nidänam,  p.389 

—  iti  visa-nidänädhyäyah<ya>  eka-sastih,  83rl 

—  omitted 

—  iti  trayodasa-sanni-nidänädhyäyah<yo>  dva  <  ä  >  -sastih17,  84r7-84vl 

—  omitted 

—  iti  rogänukramanah,  84v7 

It  appears  from  the  above  list  that  in  the  Galle  manuscript,  the 
chapters  are  numbered  from  1  to  62,  starting  from  Jvarädhyäya  and 
ending  with  Trayodasa-sanni.  The  initial  chapter  on  Pancavidha  Jhäna 
( Pancavidhi )  and  the  concluding  chapter  on  Rogänukramana  are  not 
numbered.  Thus,  the  total  number  of  chapters,  including  the  first  and 
the  last,  is  64.  The  Jivänanda  Vidyäsägara  edition  of  the  Mn  contains  81 


IT*  • 

The  thirteen  sanni  are  the  subject  of  a  separate  booklet,  Trayodaâa  sanni- 
pätalaksanaya,  Colombo  1867.  (See  D.M.  de  Z.  Wickremasinghe,  Catalogue  of  the  Sin¬ 
halese  Printed  Books  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  London  1901). 
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chapters  (unnumbered)  including  the  initial  chapter  on  the  five  nidänas 
(pancalaksanam  nidänam).  The  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  integration  of 
some  multiple  chapters  of  the  Mn  into  single  chapters  in  the  AbMn.12, 

Chapters  of  the  Mn  integrated  into  one  chapter  in  the  AbMn 

—  2  chapters  ( vâtarakta  and  ürustambhd)  into  ch.22  (34vl) 

—  2  chapters  (müträghäta  and  asmari)  into  ch.29  (40v2) 

—  3  chapters  ( sänravrana ,  sadyovrana  and  bhagna )  into  ch.40  (54v7) 

—  6  chapters  (different  types  of  netraroga)  into  ch.51  (68r6)  (see  also 

note  18) 

—  2  chapters  (different  types  of  kamaroga)  into  ch.52  (69vl-2)  (see  also 

note  18) 

—  7  chapters  (different  types  of  mukharoga)  into  ch.54  (75r2)  (see  also 

note  18) 

—  2  chapters  (yonivyâpad  and  kanda)  into  ch.57  (77v4) 

—  3  chapters  ( sütikâroga ,  stanaroga  and  stanyadusti)  into  ch.58  (78r6) 

Chapters  omitted 

—  AbMn:  sükadosa  (ch.47  of  Mn) 

—  Mn :  trayodasa-sanni  (ch.62  of  AbMn)  and  rogänukramana  (ch.63  of 
AbMn) 


List  of  diseases 

According  to  the  usual  practice,  the  diseases  are  listed  separately 
at  the  end  of  the  work  (rogänukramana).  In  view  of  the  importance  of 
these  lists  for  the  study  of  the  development  of  nosology  in  Ayurveda,  the 
full  text  is  given  below19: 

18  Dr.  R.P.  Das  points  out  that  other  editions  of  the  Mn  also  integrate  some  of 
the  chapters  of  JIvänanda  Vidyäsägara’s  edition  into  single  chapters,  though  they  do  not 
go  as  far  as  the  AbMn.  He  cites  for  instance  the  edition  of  Yadunandanopädhyäya  (with 
the  MadhukoÉa  as  well  as  a  Hindi  commentary  by  Sudarsanasästrin)  (Varanasi  21960- 
1961).  The  6  chapters  on  netraroga  (ch.51  in  the  AbMn),  the  2  chapters  on  kamaroga 
(ch.52  in  the  AbMn)  and  the  7  chapters  on  mukharoga  (ch.54  in  the  AbMn)  have  been 
combined  into  three  individual  chapters  respectively  in  the  Yadunandanopädhyäya 
edition,  which  thus  has  69  chapters  in  all. 

19  Meulenbeld  has  been  particularly  interested  in  the  development  of  nosology  in 
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jvarätisära-grahan  <n>  ï-ars  <s>o-  ’jîrna-visücikâs  <h> 
alasä  ca  vilambl  ca  krimirogan  ca  kämilä 
halimakam  rakta-pittam  räjayaksma  ksataksayah. 
käso  hikkä  saha  s<s>väsai[h]  svarabhedas  tv  arocakah 
chardifs ]  trsnä  ca  mürcchädyarogah  pänätyayädayah. 
dähäkhyä <a>s  tapatonmädä  (sic)  va<cä> pasmäro  ’nilädayah 
vätarakta  ürustambham  ämaväto  ’tha  sülakrt. 

o 

vegagraham  udävarta<ä>näho<au>  gulmas  ca  pancay<dh>ä 
hrdrogo  mütrakrcch[r]än<am>  ca  mütraghäto  \ smart  tathä. 
pramehä  madhumehäs  ca  pitakäs  tat-prakopajä[h]. 
medo-nidänam  udaram  s<s>opho  vrddhis  tathaiva  ca. 
gandamäläpacl-granthy-ä<a>rbudä[h]  s[l]ipadam  eva  ca 
vidradhi-vranas<s>ophäs  ca  dvau  vrano<au>  bhagna-nädike. 
bhagandaropadams <s>o<au>  ca  süladosas  tvagämayah 
sita-pittam  udardas  ca  kothas  caivämla-pe<ai>ttikah. 
visarpas  ca  sa-visphotah  saromatyo(l)  visücikä 
ksudräksi-karna-näsäsya-siras  <h>  -stn-bälakämayä[h]. 
visa-laksanakan  <m>  caitat  sannipätänukraman  <n>am  viduh. 

iti  rogänukramanah  (84vl-7). 

A  comparison  of  the  above  list  with  the  order  of  chapters  in  the 
AbMn  and  the  Mn  shows  that  visücikä  and  vilambi  are  added  to 
ajïrnôdhyâya  (ch.5)  of  the  AbMn  (i visücikä  is,  however,  repeated  near  the 
end  of  the  list);  mjayaksman  and  ksataksaya  are,  as  in  the  Mn,  retained 
as  separate  entities  in  the  list  instead  of  the  general  term  ksayaroga 
(ch.9)  in  the  AbMn ;  sükadosa  in  the  Mn,  omitted  in  the  AbMn  (before 


Àyurveda.  See  especially  his  following  publications:  ‘Developments  in  Traditional  Indian 
Nosology:  The  Emergence  of  New  Diseases  in  Post-classical  Times’,  Curare,  4.1981 :  211- 
216;  ‘The  Surveying  of  Sanskrit  Medical  Literature’,  in:  GJ.  Meulenbeld  (ed.),  Procee¬ 
dings  of  the  International  Workshop  on  Priorities  in  the  Study  of  Indian  Medicine,  Gro¬ 
ningen  1984,  pp.36-45;  ‘The  constraints  of  Theory  in  the  Evolution  of  Nosological  Classi¬ 
fications:  A  study  of  the  Position  of  Blood  in  Indian  Medicine  (Àyurveda)’,  in:  Medical 
literature  from  India,  Sri  Lanka  aid  Tibet  (=  Paiels  of  the  Vllth  World  Sanskrit  Con¬ 
ference.  Vol.  VIII),  Leiden  1991,  pp.91-103.  The  recent  development  of  Àyurvedic 
nosology  is  attested  by  Gananath  Sen’s  Siddhäntanidäna,  the  first  part  of  which  has  been 
published  with  Sinhala  translation  and  commentary  by  Àyurveda  Vaidya  H.D.  Ratna- 
weera  ( Siddhäntanidänaya ,  Colombo  1937).  The  Sinhala  editor  says  (p.iv)  that  Gananath 
Sen,  in  his  Tattvadarûinï  Tikä,  has  convincingly  refuted  (certain)  interpretations  of  the 
commentators  of  the  Mn.  However,  Aryadasa  Kumarasinghe,  for  his  part,  criticises  some 
of  the  theories  of  the  Siddhäntanidäna  (see  e.g.,  RogVi,  pp.42f.). 
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ch.44),  is  referred  to  in  the  list  as  süladosa ;  apacï  is  mentioned  as  in  the 
Mn ,  whereas  the  title  of  ch.36  of  the  AbMn  omits  it;  instead  of  kus- 
tharoga  (ch.44)  we  have  tvagâmaya  in  the  list;  the  sâlâkya  diseases  are 
enumerated,  immediately  after  ksudraroga,  in  the  order:  aksi  (eye), 
karna  (ear),  näsä  (nose),  and  siras  (head),  whereas  the  order  of  these 
chapters  in  the  AbMn  and  the  Mn  is  different;  women’s  diseases  are 
simply  referred  to  as  stnroga  in  the  list,  whereas  the  Mn  has  separate 
chapters  on  asrgdara ,  yonivyäpad ,  kanda,  müdhagarbha ,  sütikä,  stana, 
stanyadusti,  and  the  AbMn  has  separate  chapters  on  pradara  (ch.56),yo- 
niroga  (ch.57),  stnroga  (ch.58)  and  müdhagarbha  (ch.59).20 

Nuances  in  nosological  conception  and  terminology 
as  reflected  in  chapter  titles 

AbMn  Mn 

ajima  agnimändya 

pändu-kämilä,  kumbha-kämilä,  pänduroga 

halïmaka 

ksayaroga  räjayaksman,  ksatakslna 


20  Cf.  the  list  of  diseases  given  in  the  Särasamk$epa : 
jvaras  tathä  ’tisäraS  ca  grahatü  vahnirnandatä 
ajimaf  ca  visuel  ca  raktapittam  ca  mürchanam 
kâsa-évâsa-gadau  hikkâ-kjatau  kçaya-gadas  tathä 
madätyayo  ’rucis  sekas  trpiä  chardiS  ca  hrd-gadah 
guda-vyädhir  udävarto  mütrakrcchrah  pramehakah 
vidradhir  vrddhi-sainjnüto  gulmaJi  Sülas  tathodararn 
Êvayathuh  Slip  ad  am  päriduh  kämalä  ca  visarpakah 
kuçtha-rogah  krimi-gado  vrana-rogo  bhagandarah 
granthyädayah  kyudra-gadä  masün  Sita-pittakam 
kundalä  cä  ’gnidagdhat  ca  bh  agit  am  apy  upadaméakaiy 
asrgdara-gadaÉ  câsthi-srâvaÉ  ca  pavanämayäh 
vätaraktam  garbh  avaü-gadäh  iüugadävalih 
bälagrahäkramas  tadvad  unmädo  ’pasmrtis  tathä 
netra-kama-gadä  näsä-mukha-rogä  galämayäh 
nänä-vidhäh  tiro-rogä  rogäS  ca  visa-sambhaväh 
rasäyanam  tathä  srestham  väjikaranam  eva  ca 
rogänukrama  ity  atra  bodhyo  ’dhyâya-yuvâéritah 
kriyäm  e?äm  yathä-fakti  kathyate  ’tra  samäsatah, 

Vaidyaka  Särasamkyepaya ,  ed.  Aryadasa  Kumarasinghe,  Nugegoda  1984,  pp.3-4  (the 
orthography  of  the  printed  text  is  unchanged). 
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mürcchä 

ämasüla 

vegagraha 

prameha 

vrddhi 

o 

gandamälä,  granthi,  arbuda 
pradara 


mürcchä,  bhrama,  nidrä-tandrä- 
sannyäsa 

süla,  parinämasüla,  annadra- 
vasüla 

udävarta,  änäha 

prameha,  madhumeha,  pidakä 

vrddhi,  bradhna 

galaganda,  gandamälä,  apacl, 

granthi,  arvuda 

asrgdara 


Some  variant  readings  and  additional  slokas  of  the  AbMn 

The  variant  readings  and  the  additional  slokas  discussed  below 
are  in  relation  to  Jlvänanda  Vidyäsägara’s  edition  of  the  Mn  and  Meu- 
lenbeld’s  translation  of  the  first  ten  chapters  of  the  Mn  (see  note  1) 
( Meul) ;  the  sloka  numbers  given  in  bold  type  refer  to  Meulenbeld’s 
work.  To  accord  with  the  latter,  the  variant  readings  and  the  additional 
slokas  are  limited  to  the  first  ten  chapters.  The  reading  in  the  Galle 
manuscript  is  given  with  the  folio  and  line  numbers,  and  the  variant 
readings  are  in  italics.  Serial  numbers  of  Slokas  (1  to  27)  are  relevant 
only  to  the  list  given  below.  Additional  lines  and  slokas  are  indicated  by 
a  +  sign  at  the  beginning  of  the  quotation  (slokas  are  treated  as  a  unit). 
Slokas  and  parts  of  slokas  of  the  AbMn  found  in  the  major  triad  ( Brhat - 
trayi)  and  the  Siddhasära 21  are  indicated  in  the  list  below.  Some  of 
these  parallels  complement  Appendix  1  of  Meul,  devoted  to  the  sources 
of  the  Mn.  Among  these  the  pre-eminence  of  the  As tähgahrday a  (Ah)  is 
quite  noticeable.22 


21  R.E.  Emmerick,  The  Siddhasära  of  Ravigupta.  Voll:  The  Sanskrit  Text,  Wies¬ 
baden  1980;  Vol.  2:  The  Tibetan  Version  with  Facing  English  Translation,  Wiesbaden 
1982.  In  his  review  cited  in  note  1,  Emmerick  points  out  the  importance  of  the 
Siddhasära  as  a  source  of  the  Mädhavanidäna. 

Madhavakara’s  indebtedness  to  Vägbhata  has  been  pointed  out  by  Gananath 
Sen  quite  early:  nidäne  ‘ nidänanx  pürva-rüpäni ’  —  ity  ädi  ' tat  prakopasya  tu  proktam 
vividhähita-sevanam’  —  ity  antasya  satn agra-sandarbh asyänyesän  ca  vägbhatapadyänäm 
bahudhä  grahanät  (Pratyak$asänram,  Calcutta  1913,  p.53). 
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Since  Meulenbeld’s  scholarly  translation  is  purported  to  be  meant 
for  the  specialist,  I  translated  the  following  slokas  from  a  layman’s  point 
of  view.  Thus  I  have  used  ‘humour’  instead  of  ‘morbific  entities’,  Vomi¬ 
ting’  instead  of  ‘emesis’,  ‘symptom’  instead  of  ‘prodrome’,  etc. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I  also  tried  to  introduce  certain 
interpretations  from  the  Sri  Lankan  tradition,  which  would  otherwise 
remain  beyond  the  pale  of  foreign  scholars  because  of  the  language 
barrier.23 

I  have  replaced  the  double  consonants  following  r  (repha)  with  a 
single  consonant. 

Introductory  unnumbered  chapter:  Pancalaksana 

1)  nimitta-hetv-äyatanam  nidänam  tv  ädikäranam 

prak  <äg>  rüpa[ m  ]  Ungarn  avyaktam  vyädhinäh  ca  y  at  [h ]ä-yatham 
(lr2-3) 

1,5-6  (abridged);  ^4/i,Ni  1,3-4  (abridged) 
‘[The  synonyms  of]  nidäna  are  nimitta,  hetuy  âyatana,  ädikärana. 
Prägrüpa  is  the  unmanifested  symptom  of  diseases,  in  accordance  with 
each  [disease].’ 

2)  tad  eva  vyaktatha<tä>m  yätam  rüpam  ityä<a>bhidlyate 
ausadhänna-vihäränamm<näm>  upayogam  sukhävaham  (lr3-4) 

1,7-8  (abridged);  ^4/i,Ni  1,5-6  (abridged) 
‘When  it  (the  symptom)  is  manifested,  it  is  called  rtipa.  The  use  of 
medicines,  food  and  [proper]  conduct  bring  about  relief.’ 

3)  Sarva-rogas<s>ya  käranam 

+  sankirna-jirna-visama-viruddhâdhyas  <  s  >  anädibhih 

püti-s  <  s  >  us  <  s  >  kämisair  madya-pänät  visa-garäs  <  s  >  anaih. 

+  äma-mülädi-sevyac<väc>  ca  janma-grahä<a>-nipidanät 


23  These  interpretations  are  from  Pandit  Aryadasa  Kumarasinghe,  who  is  a  shining 
example  of  a  product  of  classical  scholarship  in  Sri  Lanka.  An  old  pupil  of  the 
Mahämantinda  Pirivena  (=  Buddhist  monastic  college)  of  Matara  (Southern  province), 
and  of  the  Sri  Arjuna  Äyurveda  College  in  Varanasi,  he  is  an  illustrious  Ayurvedic 
vaidya,  Sanskrit  poet,  editor  of  several  Ayurvedic  texts,  and  held  very  important  offices 
like  the  Hony.  Secretary  of  the  All-Ceylon  Ayurvedic  Congress,  and  Director  of  the 
Ayurveda  College  in  Kelaniya. 
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mithyä-yogäc  ca  vividhät  <  d  >  guru-devädi-düs  <  s  >  anät. 

+  rtor  dust[y]äs  ca  dur-vätät  abhighätäbhicäratah 

prati-rogam  iti  kruddhä  rogäd[h]ist[h]änu<a>gämini[h]. 

+  rasäyan![h]  prapadyäs  <  s  >  u  dosä  dehe  vikurvate  (2r2-4) 

Cf.  y4/î,Ni  1,19-23 

‘Due  to  eating  [food  which  is]  of  mixed  composition,  stale,  inequitable, 
incompatible,  over-eaten,  etc.,  due  to  [the  eating  of]  flesh  which  is 
putrid  and  dry,  due  to  the  intake  of  alcohol,  due  to  the  eating  of  poison, 
venomous  and  artificial,24  due  to  the  partaking  of  raw  roots  etc.,  due 
to  the  oppression  (evil  effect)  of  the  planet  under  which  one  was  born, 
due  to  various  improper  medical  treatments,  due  to  disfavouring  [one’s] 
teachers  and  divinities,  due  to  the  severity  of  the  season[s],  due  to  pol¬ 
luted  air,  due  to  injury  and  black  magic,  the  humours  get  irritated 
according  to  the  [specific]  disease,  and,  reaching  vessels  leading  to  the 
seat  of  illnesses,  soon  create  disorders  in  the  body.’ 

Chapter  1:  Jvara 

4)  +  s<s>rote  vibandhah  präyena  tat[h]a<ä>  svedo  na  jäyate  (2r6-7) 

Follows  upon  2,2  (mithyähära-vihärottha-dosä  ...) 
‘There  is  often  an  obstruction  in  the  channel,  thus  sweat  does  not  arise.’ 


5)  s<s>iro-hrd-gätra-ruk  svät<vakt>ra-vairasyäm<syam>  gätra- 

vivhatäh  < -vihvratä?> 

sülädhmäno  <  e  >  jrmbhan  <  n  >  ah  ca  bhavanty  ä  <  a  >  nilaje  jvare 
(2v2-3) 

2,9;  Susr, Ut  39,30 

‘Headache,  chest  pain,  body  ache,  insipidity  in  the  mouth,  lifelessness 
(lit.:  falling)25  of  the  limbs,  piercing  pain,  puffed  up  belly  (flatulence), 
and  yawning  occur  in  fever  arising  from  wind.’ 

6)  Pitta-jvara 

vega[s ]  trsnätisäras  ca  nidrälpatvam  tathä  vaml 


24  Candra’s  commentary  on  the  Ah  explains  vi$a  as  jahgama-vi$a  and  gara  as 
krtrima-vi$a  {Ah,  p.446). 

25  Cf.  gäträvasäda  in  sloka  12  below. 
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kanthostha-mukha-nasanam  paka-svedaS  ca  jayate  (2v3-4) 

2,10 

‘Violent  attacks  (of  fever),  thirst,  diarrhoea,  little  sleep,  vomiting,  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  throat,  lips,  mouth  and  nose,  and  perspiration  arise 
[in  bilious  fever].’ 

One  could  also  consider  reading  vega-trsncT  ‘insatiable  (lit.: 
violent)  thirst’;  cf.  svedo  nihsväsa-vaigandhyam  ati-trsnä  ca  pittaje,  Ah, Ni 
2,20cd. 

7)  Sannipâta-jvara 

paridagdhä  kharä  jihvâ  guru-su  <sra> stâmga-sandhitâ 
rakta-pitta-kapha-sthïvo  lolanam  s<s>iraso  ’ti-trt  (3r6-7) 

2,18-23;  i/z,Ni  2.30cd-31ab 
Tongue  as  if  completely  burnt  and  rough,  heavy  and  slack  limbs  and 
joints,  spitting  of  blood,  bile  and  phlegm,  rolling  of  the  head,  excessive 
thirst  [are  the  symptoms  of  fever  arising  from  the  three  humours 
combined].’ 

8)  dos  <  s  >  e  viban  <  d  >  dhe  naste  ’gnau  sarva-sampürna-laksanah 
asâdhyas  se<o>  ’nyathâ  krcch[r]o  bhavet  vaikalya-do  ’pi  vä  (3vl- 

2) 

2,24;  ab:  Car, Ci  3,109ab;  cd:  Car, Ci  3,110ab;  ^4/t,Ni  2,34 
‘When  the  humour  is  tied  down  [by  the  wind]  (  =  inactive),26  when  the 
digestive  fire  is  destroyed,  [the  sannipâta  fever,]  with  all  syptoms  fully 
developed,  is  incurable;  when  [the  above  conditions]  are  otherwise,  it  is 
cured  with  difficulty  or  else  (physical,  verbal  and  mental)  activity  will  be 
impaired.’ 

9)  Ägantuka-jvara 

ausadhï-gandhâ<a>-je  mürcchâ  s<s>iro-ruk  ksavat[h]u-grahah 
+  visän  mürcchätisäras  ca  sya<ä>vatä  däha-hrt < d > -gadä[h]  (4r3) 

2,28;  Suir,Ut  39,77cd-78ab;  >4/i,Ni  2,41 
‘In  [fever]  arising  from  the  smell  of  herbs,  fainting,  headache,  continual 
sneezing  [occur],  [fever]  arising  from  poison  [results  in]  fainting,  dia¬ 
rrhoea,  dark  colour  [in  the  face],  burning  sensation  and  chest  pain.’ 


26 


This  interpretation  is  given  by  Aryadasa  Kumarasinghe,  RogVi,  p.93. 
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ksavathu-graha  is  used  in  the  chapter  on  vega-graha  in  the  AbMn. 
In  that  context,  it  is  synomymous  with  fcsavathor  vighäta  (Susr, Ut  55,13) 
‘obstruction  of  sneezing’.  Here,  I  have  taken  graha  to  mean  ‘seizing’ 
(ksavathugraha  ‘seizing  by  sneezing’),  as  sneezing  is  listed  as  a  symptom 
in  the  parallel  passages  mentioned.  One  could  also  consider  reading 
ksavathu[r]  grahah  ‘sneezing  and  seizures’. 

10)  Caturthaka-jvara 

jahghäbhyam<äm>  slesmikam<h>  pürva[m]  s<s>ira[h]-stho 
’nila-sambhavah 

+  hrdaye  paittikä<ah>  prokto  jvaras  caiva  tridha  smrtah  (4v5-6) 

2,38;  ab:  Car, Ci  3,72cd 

‘Fever  is  threefold:  phlegmatic,  [arising]  first  from  the  shanks;  windy, 
situated  in  the  head;  and  called  bilious,  arising  in  the  heart.’ 

This  sloka  clarifies  the  discussion  in  the  Madhukosa  regarding  the 
seat  of  bile,  which  is  supposed  to  have  not  been  clearly  mentioned  in 
Ayurvedic  texts.  (See  Meul,  p.121). 

Chapter  2:  Atlsära 

11)  +  viruddhäti-guru-snigdha-rüksnosna<rüksosnä>d[h]yas<s>anädi- 

bhih 

jaläbhiraman  <  n  >  air  vegah  <  ga  >  -vighataifh]  krimi-dosatah  (6r3- 

4) 

3,1-3  (abridged);  Susr, Ut  40,3-5  (abridged).  Cf.  Si  6,1 
‘[Diarrhoea  arises]  due  to  eating  [food  which  is]  incompatible,  too 
heavy,  [too]  oily,  coarse,  heaty,  over-eaten,  etc.,  due  to  excessive 
sporting  in  water,  the  obstruction  of  natural  urges  and  due  to  worms.’ 

12)  Pürva-rüpa 

hrn-näbhi-/?är5va-A:üt/-kuksi-toda-gäträvasädh  <  d  >  änila-sanniro- 
dha<ä>h 

vit-samgam  ädhmänam  athävipäko  bhavis<s>yatas  tas<s>ya 
puras<h>saräni  (6r5-6) 

3,5;  Susr, Ut  40,8cd-9ab 

‘Pricking  pain  in  the  chest,  navel,  sides,  hips,  and  abdomen,  slackening 
of  the  limbs  (lassitude),  extinction  of  the  wind,  constipation,  puffed  up 
belly,  and  also  indigestion  are  the  precursors  of  that  [diarrhoea]  which 
is  to  be.’ 
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Aiyadasa  Kumarasinghe  qualifies  anila-sannirodha  as  the  non¬ 
existence  of  the  downward  wind  ( adhoväyu )  (RogVi,  p.144). 

13)  Pittätisära 

pïta-raktâsitam  nilam  dur-gandham  harita-dravam 
däha-päka-pipäsävat <c>  s<ch>akrt pittä[t] pravartate  (6r7-6vl) 

3,7ab;  Susr, Ut  4C),.llab.  Cf.  Ah,.Ni  8,8;  Si  6,4 
‘Yellow,  red,  black,  blue,  foul-smelling,  greenish  and  liquid  faecal 
matter,  along  with  burning  sensation,  inflammation  and  thirst,  exists  [in 
diarrhoea]  due  to  bile.’ 

14)  Kaphätisära 

s<s>vetam  visram  ghanam  snigdham  sltalam  mändya-vedanam 
gauraväruci-hrlläsam  puris<is>a[m]  so<ä>ryate  kaphät  (6vl-2) 

3,7cd;  Si. 6.5 

‘White,  smelly,  dense,  oily,  cold  faecal  matter  attended  by  slight  pain  (in 
evacuation),  [also]  heaviness,  loss  of  appetite  and  horripilation  are 
manifested  [in  diarrhoea]  due  to  phlegm.’ 

According  to  Aryadasa  Kumarasinghe  (RogVi,  p.147)  visra  is  to 
be  understood  here  as  ‘smelling  of  raw  fish’. 

15)  Asädhya-laksana 

mämsa-d/io <ä> vana-toyäbham  candrikopacitam  madhu 
kunapan  cäti-durgandham  nänä-vamah  ca  pütikam  (7r3-4) 

3,15 

‘[A  patient  with  diarrhoeal  flow]  that  resembles  water  in  which  flesh  has 
been  washed,  covered  with  spots  similar  to  those  in  peacock’s  feathers, 
honey-(like),  putrid  and  very  foul-smelling,  multi-coloured  and  stinking 
[should  be  avoided  by  a  physician].’ 

For  candrikopacitam,  Si  6,7  has  candrikädhyam,  translated  by 
Emmerick  as  ‘(faeces  which  contains)  isolated  spots  of  fat’.  The  reading 
in  the  Mn  is  candrakopagatam,  interpreted  by  Vijayaraksita  as  having 
(oleaginous)  spots  like  in  the  feathers  of  peacocks,  an  interpretation 
retained  by  Meul. 

16)  trsnä-däha-tamas  <  h  >  -s  <  s  >  väsa-hikkä-pärsvärtha  <  sthi  >  - 

Sülinah  <  m  > 

+  praläpa-guda-pakvah  ca  s  <  s  >  opha-ksayam  arocakam 
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17)  +  chardi-murccha-jvaradhmana-gatosma<a>-sarin<n>am  tyajet 
(7r4-5) 

3,16-17 


‘A  diarrhoea  patient  having  thirst,  burning  sensation,  darkness  [of 
vision],  shortness  of  breath,  hiccup,  piercing  pain  in  the  sides  and  the 
bones,  confused  speech,  inflammation  of  the  anal  region,  swelling,  ema¬ 
ciation,  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  fainting,  fever,  puffed  up  belly,  and 
whose  [body-]heat  is  gone,  should  be  avoided  by  a  physician.’ 

Gatosman  is  Svhose  body  is  cold’  according  to  Aryadasa  Kumara- 
singhe  ( RogVi ,  p.153).  Emmerick  translates:  ‘the  heat  of  his  digestive 
fire  is  impaired’  (Si  vol.2,  6.8). 


Slokas  15,  16  and  17  above  abridge  slokas  3,14-19  and  the 
additional  stanza  in  Meul,  pp.204-205. 


Chapter  4:  Arsas 


18)  Asâdhya-laksana 

sahajäni  tri-dosäni  yäni  câbhyantare  valau 
+  sthitäni  täny  asädhyäni  yäpyante  ’gni-balädibhih  (9v3) 

5,37-38  (abridged);  ab:  Car, Ci  14,28ab;  >4Ä,Ni  7,53 
‘The  innate  [piles],  those  caused  by  the  three  humours  and  those  located 
in  the  inner  fold  [of  the  anus]  are  incurable.  Those  [in  a  patient] 
possessed  of  bodily  fire,  strength  (or:  strength  of  bodily  fire)  etc.,  can  be 
mitigated.’ 


19)  +  arsas  <  s  >  am  pras  <  s  >  ame  yatnam  asu  kurvita  buddhiman 

pascät<d>  gudäntaram  baddhvä  kuryät<d>  baddha-gudodaram 
(lOrl) 

Cf.  Car, Ci  14,32;  ^4/i,Ni  7,59:  ab  identical,  cd  same  meaning,  variant 
reading 

‘The  intelligent  one  should  quickly  make  an  effort  to  heal  piles  [in  the 
external  fold].  [If  not,]  later,  it  will  block  the  anal  canal  and  cause  the 
anal-abdominal  passage  to  be  blocked.’ 

P.V.  Sharma  translates  cd  as:  ‘...  otherwise  they  cause  obstruction 
in  anorectal  region  and  thus  produce  obstructive  abdomen’  (Car,  p.230). 
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Chapter  5:  Ajirna 

20)  +  svalpam  yadä  dosa-vivardhamän  <  n  >  e 

tejo  yathä  dosa-kramä<am>  vra<vr>noti 
bhavaty  ajirne  ’pi  tadä  bubhuksä 

sa  manda-buddhissa < ddhiS >  cirât <d>  vinasyati  (10v7-llrl) 
‘When  the  humour  is  increasing  [only]  a  little,  the  digestive  fire  conceals 
the  progress  of  the  humour;  then  there  is  desire  to  eat  even  when  there 
is  indigestion;  that  foolish  person  [who  yields  to  that  desire]  will  ulti¬ 
mately  perish.’ 

Chapter  7:  Panduroga 

21)  Pitta-kämilä 

häridra-neträ<ah>  su<a>  bhras < bhrs > am  häridras < ra > - 

*  o  • 

tvak  <  h  > -nakhänanah 

rakta-pitta  <  pita  >  -s  <  ê  >  akrn-mütro  <  ah  >  kämilä  bahu-pittatah 
(13r5-6) 

8,17-18  (abridged);  abc:  Car, Ci  16,35;  ab:  cf.  y4/z,Ni  13,16ab 
‘The  jaundice  is  due  to  excess  of  bile  [when]  he  (the  patient)  has  eyes, 
skin,  nails  and  face  of  dark  yellow-colour  and  his  faeces  and  urine  are 
reddish-yellow.’ 

22)  Hallmaka 

hallmakam  tathä  tas<s>ya  vidyäd  anila-pittatah 
+  pändu-ruk  kämilä  kumbha-kämilä  ca  hallmakam  (13r7-13vl) 

8,23;  ab:  Car, Ci  16,134ab 
‘When  his  (the  patient’s)  jaundice  arises  from  wind  and  bile,  it  is 
hatimaka.  [Hence]  pänduruj  (  =  pänduroga),  kämilä,  kumbha-kämilä  and 
hallmaka .’ 

Aryadasa  Kumarasinghe  explains  kumbha-kämalä  as  synonymous 
with  kostha-kämalä,  considered  by  certain  physicians  as  pittämayatä, 
meaning  ‘cholaemia’.  He  points  out  that  hallmaka  is  considered  other¬ 
wise  to  be  chronic  obstructive  jaundice  or  chlorosis  ( RogVi ,  pp.236-237). 
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Chapter  8:  Rakta-pitta 


23)  gharma-vyayama-s  <  s  >  okadhva-vya  <  a  >  vayair  ati-sevitai[h] 

kodravoddälakais  cannai [s]  tat<c>  s<ch>uskair  ati-sevitaih 
(13v2-3) 


ab:  9,1;  cd:v4ft,Ni  3, led 

‘Due  to  over-exposure  to  sunshine,  too  much  physical  exercise,  excessive 
grief,  too  much  travelling  [on  foot],27  excessive  sexual  intercourse,  and 
eating  too  much  of  dried  Paspalum  scrobiculatum  and  uddälaka  honey, 
[blood-bile  arises].’ 

P.V.  Sharma  gives  uddälaka  as  a  synonym  of  slesmätaka,  Cordia 
dichotoma  Forst.f.  ( Dravyaguna-vijnäna .  Vol.II,  Varanasi  1981,  p.136). 
Thakur  Balwant  Singh  and  K.C.  Chunekar  consider  uddälaka  to  be  a 
wild  form  of  kodrava  (Glossary  of  Vegetable  Drugs  in  the  Brhattrayi, 
Varanasi  1972);  according  to  Monier-Williams’  dictionary,  it  is  a  kind  of 
honey. 


24)  Ädäna 

+  rakta-häridra-harita-varnatä  nayanädisu  (13v5) 

Follows  upon  9,3  (ürdhvam  näsäksi-karnäsyair  ...);  ^4/*,Ni  3,6ab 
‘The  eyes  etc.  are  red-,  yellow-  and  green-coloured.’ 


25)  Tridosa-laksana 

vyädhibhih  kslna-dehas<s>ya  vrddhas<s>yänasanasya  ca 
+  sarve  ’pi  roga<ä>  näs<s>äya  na  tv  evam  s<§>ïghra-kârinah 
(14rl-2) 


9,10;  ab:  Car, Ci  4,14cd 

l[Raktapitta  is  incurable  also]  in  the  case  of  someone  who  is  emaciated 
due  to  illness,  in  the  case  of  an  old  person  and  in  the  case  of  someone 
who  does  not  take  food.  All  the  diseases  lead  to  destruction,  but  they  do 
not  act  swiftly  in  this  manner.’ 

Meul  translates  vrddhasya  as  ‘someone  who  has  increased  [in  size 
by  swelling]’. 


27  < 


On  foot’  is  specified  by  Aryadasa  Kumarasinghe,  RogVi,  p.238. 
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Chapter  9:  Ksayaroga 

26)  Vata-ksaya 

svara-bhedo  ’nilä/ <t>  pärsva-s <s> iras <h>-s<s> Ulanga-mar- 
dh<d>am<n>a[m] 

jvara<o>  däho  ’tisäras  ca  pittäi<5>r/c  mukha-gandhatä  (14v6) 

10,6.  Cf.  Susr, Ut  41,12 

‘Change  in  the  voice,  piercing  pain  in  the  sides  and  the  head,  aching  of 
the  limbs,  fever,  burning  sensation,  diarrhoea,  bilious-blood  and  foul 
breath  [are  the  symptoms  of  consumption]  due  to  wind.’ 

Mukha-gandhatä  is  an  addition  to  the  list  of  symptoms. 

27)  +  sukräyattam  balam  pumsäm  m[a]läyattä<am>  bhi<hi>  jivitam 

tasmäd  yatnena  raksedyâ < eya > [m]  ksan<r>am  ca  mala-reta- 
säm  (15vl-2) 

‘Men’s  strength  is  dependant  on  semen,  their  life  on  impurities. 
Therefore,  the  melting  away  of  [both]  impurities  and  semen  is  to  be 
guarded  against.’ 


Conclusion 

The  avowed  aim  of  Räjaguru  Kavicandra  has  been  to  prepare  a 
simple  work  on  diagnosis,  a  subject  in  which  the  authority  of  Mädhava- 
kara  has  remained  predominant  ( nidäne  mädhavah  sresthah).  Physicians 
well  versed  in  the  art  alone  will  be  able  to  judge  the  value  of  Kavi- 
candra’s  work.  The  author,  for  his  part,  would  have  quoted  in  his  favour 
the  famous  Sloka: 

vidvän  eva  vijänäti  vidvaj-jana-parisramam 

na  hi  vandhyä  vijänäti  gurvlm  prasava-vedanäm 
‘A  learned  man  alone  knows  the  labour  of  learned  men;  a  barren 
woman  does  not  know  the  severe  pains  of  childbirth’. 

Meulenbeld,  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Mn, 
writes:  ‘The  systematic  study  of  the  medical  compendia  and  compila¬ 
tions,  which  were  composed  in  increasing  numbers  after  the  age  of  the 
samhitäs  had  passed,  has  scarcely  begun;  translations  and  attempts  to 
analyse  their  contents  are  scarce’  (p.l).  The  present  paper  is  a  modest 
response  to  this  call. 
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AbMa 

Ah 

Car 

Ci 

Liyan 

Mn 

Meul 

Ni 

RogVi 

Si 

Susr 

Ut 


Abbreviations 


Abhinava-Mädhavanidüna 

Açtâhgahrdaya-Samhitâ,  ed.  Harisästri  Parädkar.  Reprint  Varanasi  1982. 
Caraka-Samhitä,  ed.  P.V.  Sharma.  Varanasi  1981;1983  (2  vols.). 

Cikitsästhäna  /  Cikitsitasthäna. 

J.  Liyanaratne,  ‘Indian  Medicine  in  Sri  Lanka’,  Bulletin  de  l'École  Française 
d'Extrême-Orient,  76.1987:  201-216. 

Mädhavanidäna :  Nidänam,  ed.  JIvänanda  Vidyäsägara.  Calcutta  21893. 
Meulenbeld’s  translation  of  Mn;  see  note  1. 

Nidänasthäna. 

Rogaviniscaya;  see  note  16. 

Siddhasära;  see  note  21. 

Susruta-Samhitä,  ed.  Jadayji  Trikamji  Acharya.  Bombay  1938. 

U  ttar  atantra /U  ttarasthana. 


Der  Schlaf  bei  Caraka 


Martin  Mittwede 


Der  Schlaf  ist  eine  existentielle  Gegebenheitheit,  die  schon  früh  das 
Interesse  der  Menschen  geweckt  haben  muß,  da  der  Verlust  der  Außen¬ 
wahrnehmung  während  des  Schlafes  einen  solch  bedeutenden  Einschnitt 
in  die  mehr  oder  weniger  vorhandene  Kontinuität  des  Wachbewußtseins 
darstellt,  daß  die  Suche  nach  Erklärungen  für  dieses  Phänomen  auch  für 
frühe  Zeitperioden  als  unumgänglich  anzunehmen  ist. 

In  der  Bewertung  des  Schlafes  treten  einerseits  negative  Aspekte 
hervor.  So  wird  er  mit  Dunkelheit,  Nacht  usw.  assoziiert  und  ist  als 
Zwillingsbruder  des  Todes  bekannt.1  Andererseits  mußten  die  Erfah¬ 
rungen  von  Müdigkeit  vor  und  Erfrischung  nach  dem  Schlaf,  vom  Ruhe- 
und  Schlafbedürfnis  im  Krankheitsfall  zu  einem  positiven  Verständnis 
des  Schlafes  führen. 

In  religiösen  oder  asketisch  orientierten  Kreisen  wird  auf  die  Über¬ 
windung  des  Schlafbedürfnisses  und  der  mit  ihr  verbundenen  Trägheit 
Wert  gelegt.  Im  alten  Indien  rechnet  Patanjali  den  Schlaf  in  den  Bereich 
der  Anregungszustände,  die  auf  dem  Weg  des  Yoga  überwunden  wer¬ 
den  sollten.  Bhagavadgitä  14.8  betrachtet  Verwirrung,  Trägheit  und 
Schlaf  als  Folgen  einer  Einwirkung  der  Grundeigenschaft  tamas  und  be¬ 
tont  deren  bindende  Funktion  auf  den  Menschen.2 

Im  Bereich  der  Heilkunde  ist  es  Susruta,  der  die  dem  Sänkhya- 
Konzept  entsprechende  Klassifizierung  der  gunas  auf  den  Schlaf  über¬ 
trägt  und  die  Schläfrigkeit  der  taraay-Eigenschaft  zuordnet.3  Seine  Er¬ 
klärung,  daß  der  Schlaf  eintritt,  wenn  das  Herz  als  Sitz  des  Bewußtseins 
von  tamas  überwältigt  wird,  kann,  wie  Filliozat  richtig  gesehen  hat,  an 
Brhadäranyakopanisad  2.1.17ff.  u.a.  angeschlossen  werden.4 


1  Eliade  (1987),  S.362  verweist  insbesondere  auf  die  griechische  Tradition;  vgl. 
Ilias  14.231  u.a. 

2  Yogasütra  1.6  zählt  den  Schlaf  in  der  Reihe  der  vrttis  auf,  auch  wenn  er  nach 
1.10  durch  die  Abwesenheit  von  Vorstellungen  (abhävapratyayälambanä)  gekennzeichnet 
ist.  Sütra  1.30  erwähnt  die  Trägheit  ( älasya )  unter  den  Hindernissen  des  Yoga  und  zielt 
damit  sicher  auch  auf  die  Überwindung  eines  zu  starken  Schlafbedürfnisses  ab. 

3  SS, Sä  4.31-37. 

4  Filliozat  (1947),  S.215f.,  der  speziell  die  Theorie  von  Susruta  analysiert  und  mit 
den  griechischen  Konzepten  vergleicht.  Ro§u  (1978),  S.120  verweist  bezüglich  der 
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Es  ist  die  illusionierende  Kraft  Visnus,  die  in  allen  Lebewesen  den 
Schlaf  bewirkt5  und  nach  puränischer  Überlieferung  Visnu  selbst  in 
einen  zyklisch  wiederkehrenden  Weltenschlaf  versinken  läßt.6  Die  Iden¬ 
tifikation  des  Schlafes  mit  mäyä,  die  schon  durch  das  beiden  gemein¬ 
same  grammatische  Geschlecht  nahegelegt  wird,  begründet  die  unum¬ 
gängliche  Notwendigkeit  des  Schlafes  für  den  gewöhnlichen  Menschen, 
der  er  sich  nicht  entziehen  kann.  Diese  letzte  Tatsache  ist  in  der  moder¬ 
nen  Schlafforschung  inzwischen  empirisch  nachgewiesen  worden.7 

Auch  wenn  die  prinzipielle  Notwendigkeit  für  den  Schlaf  besteht, 
drückt  sie  sich  doch  in  einer  unterschiedlichen  Schlafmenge  aus,  die  der 
einzelne  zumindestens  aus  subjektiver  Sicht  benötigt.  Susruta  erklärt 
dieses  Phänomen,  indem  er  eine  Typologie  auf  der  Grundlage  der  guna- 
Lehre  entwickelt;  diese  geht  davon  aus,  daß  das  Schlafbedürfnis  gerin¬ 
ger  wird,  wenn  die  sattva-Q ualität  zu  dominieren  beginnt.8  Offensicht¬ 
lich  wird  das  unterschiedliche  Schlafbedürfnis  verschiedener  Menschen 
der  psychischen  Disposition  und  nicht  der  physiologischen  Aktivität  zu¬ 
geordnet.9  Ausnahmen  stellen  nur  Krankheiten  und  besondere  Erschöp¬ 
fung  nach  Anstrengungen  dar.10  Diese  Zuordnung  entspricht  auch  der 
heutigen  Einschätzung,  daß  Ermüdungsphänomene  wesentlich  von  psy¬ 
chischen  Prozessen  abhängen11  und  es  möglich  ist,  den  Schlaf  für  län¬ 
gere  Zeit  auf  51/2  Stunden  zu  beschränken,  ohne  daß  es  zu  Beeinträchti¬ 
gungen  der  Leistungsfähigkeit  und  des  Wohlbefindens  kommt.12 


gleichen  Textpassage  auf  Filliozat.  Zur  Frage  des  Herzens  als  geistiges  Zentrum  vgl. 
insbesondere  Ro§u  (1978),  S.208ff. 

c  / 

SS, Sä  4.33:  nidräm  tu  vaisnavün  päpmänam  upadiéanti.  Dalhana:  visnor  iyam 
vaiçnavï  mäyaiva. 

6  Z.B.  Märkandeyapuräna  81.53ff.;  Padmapuräna  63.125. 

7  Otter  (1971),  S.283ff.;  Hauss  (1981),  S.94ff. 

8  Vgl.  Filliozat  (1947),  S.213;217f.  zu  SS, Sä  1.18,  wo  Schläfrigkeit  als 
Charakteristikum  des  von  tomos  bestimmten  Typs  ebenfalls  erwähnt  wird. 

9  Vgl.  CS,Sü  1.57:  mänasah  punar  uddiçto  rajaä  ca  tama  eva  ca;  vgl.  dazu  auch 
Ro§u  (1978),  S.115ff. 

10  SS, Sä  4.38  betrachtet  die  Fälle,  für  die  der  Schlaf  am  Tage  erlaubt  ist;  vgl.  die 
ähnliche  Aufzählung  in  der  CS  (s.u.) 

11  Schäfer  (1971),  S.36;  Schneider-Helmert  (1990),  S.646. 

12  Schmidt/Thews  (1987),  S.153. 
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Im  21.  Kapitel  des  Sütrasthäna  der  CS  findet  sich  im  Kontext  des 
Über-  bzw.  des  Untergewichts  eine  Betrachtung  des  Schlafes,  die  mit 
einer  Beschreibung  beginnt,  wann  der  Schlaf  eintritt: 

‘Wenn  aber  der  Geist  ermüdet  ist,  ziehen  sich  die  an  sich  akti¬ 
ven,  ermüdeten  Sinne  von  den  Objekten  zurück.  In  einer  sol¬ 
chen  Situation  schläft  der  Mensch.’13 

Einerseits  vermeidet  es  der  vorliegende  Text,  eine  theoretische  Er¬ 
klärung  zu  geben,  indem  auf  Erfahrungen  verwiesen  wird,  die  jeder 
Mensch  nachvollziehen  kann.  Im  Fall  der  Müdigkeit,  die  hier  wiederum 
als  ein  psychisches  Phänomen  gesehen  wird,  beginnt  die  Außenwahmeh- 
mung  geringer  zu  werden.  Die  Aufmerksamkeit  ist  nicht  mehr  durch  die 
Außenwelt  angezogen.  Vielmehr  entsteht  der  unwiderstehliche  Drang, 
z.B.  die  Augen  zu  schließen.  Werden  diese  aber  trotzdem  offen  gehal¬ 
ten,  wird  auch  die  Wahrnehmung  ungenauer.14  Die  Aussage  also,  daß 
die  Müdigkeit  der  Auslöser  des  Schlafes  ist,  stellt  eine  Beobachtungstat¬ 
sache  dar,  ohne  eine  Wertung  zu  geben. 

Andererseits  steht  hinter  der  zitierten  Aussage  eine  Theorie  der 
Sinnesfunktionen,  die  davon  ausgeht,  daß  diese  an  sich  aktiv  sind  und 
nur  deshalb  zur  Ruhe  des  Schlafes  finden,  weil  sie  die  Aktivität  nicht 
mehr  aufrecht  erhalten  können.15  Man  wird  davon  ausgehen  können, 
daß  dieser  Gedanke  letztendlich  den  gleichen  oder  ähnlichen  Quellen 
entstammt  wie  Yoga-Traditionen,  in  denen  das  manas  und  die  mit  die¬ 
sem  verbundenen  Sinne  als  unstet,  ständig  aktiv,  unruhig,  nach  immer 
Neuem  verlangend  usw.  beschrieben  werden.16 

In  den  Abschnitten  GS,Sü  21.37f.  geht  es  um  die  Wirkungen  richti¬ 
gen  und  falschen  Schlafens: 

‘Wenn  der  Schlaf  zur  falschen  Zeit,  zu  viel  oder  überhaupt 
nicht  gepflegt  wird,  beseitigt  er  das  Glück  und  die  Lebenskraft 
wie  die  Schwester  des  Todes,  die  in  der  Zukunft  kommen 
wird.  Der  gleiche  Schlaf  aber,  wenn  er  angemessen  praktiziert 
wird,  bringt  dem  Körper  Glück  und  Lebenskraft,  ebenso  wie 
die  wahre  Einsicht,  wenn  sie  erlangt  worden  ist,  den  Yogin 


13  GS,Sü  21.35;  Cakrapänidatta  glossiert  karmätmänaJi  mit  indriyäni. 

14  Buser/Kaul-Hecker  (1991),  S.36f. 

15  Cakrapänidatta:  klamänvitäh  kriyäraJxitäh;  vgl.  Brhadüranyakopanisad  4.3.19. 

16  Vgl.  z.B.:  Bhagavadgitä  6.26  und  31. 
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zum  Selbst  bringt.’17 

Der  letzte  Vergleich  weist  deutlich  auf  Yoga-Praktiken18  hin  und 
beinhaltet  eine  positive  Wertung  des  Schlafes:  das,  was  für  den  Yogin 
die  Realisierung  des  purusa  ist,  ist  für  die  körperliche  Ebene  Glück  und 
Lebenskraft.  Die  wahre  Einsicht  im  geistigen  Bereich  wird  mit  dem 
Schlaf,  der  auf  der  körperlichen  Ebene  wirkt,  parallelisiert. 

Entsprechend  der  weiter  oben  erwähnten  negativen  Wertung  des 
Schlafes  können  wir  aber  auch  davon  ausgehen,  daß  in  asketisch  orien¬ 
tierten  Kreisen  mit  Schlafentzug  experimentiert  worden  ist.  Dement¬ 
sprechend  sind  dessen  Wirkungen,  d.h.  emotionale  Labilität,  usw.  sicher 
beobachtet  worden.19 

In  Abgrenzung  zu  diesen  Aktivitäten  ist  die  Assoziation  zwischen 
Schlaf  und  Selbsterfahrung  als  eine  Fortführung  upanisadischer  Kon¬ 
zepte  zu  betrachten.  Die  Chändogyopanisad  betrachtet  den  Schlaf  als  ein 
unbewußtes  Eingehen  in  das  Selbst,  welches  in  der  Stufenfolge  unmit¬ 
telbar  vor  der  bewußten  Selbsterfahrung  steht.20 

Indem  der  Schlaf  den  Zustand  von  tunya  unbewußt  vorwegnimmt, 
gewinnt  er  eine  fast  heilbringende  Funktion.  Seine  Benennung  als 
präjna  in  der  Advaitavedänta-Tradition  weist  auf  diese  Funktion  hin. 
Das  Genießen  von  änanda  im  Schlafzustand,  wie  es  die  Mändükyakärikä 
beschreibt,  bietet  gleichzeitig  eine  Erklärung  für  die  erfrischende 
Wirkung  des  Schlafes.21 

Insofern  kann  Caraka  den  Schlaf  als  ein  regeneratives  Element  in 
der  Therapie  betrachten  und  empfiehlt  ihn  in  folgenden  Fällen: 

‘Diejenigen,  welche  durch  Singen,  Studieren,  Alkoholgenuß, 

Geschlechtsverkehr,  Arbeit  (oder:  therapeutische  Anwendung), 

Tragen  und  Wandern  erschöpft  sind,  die  schlechte  Verdauung 


17  Der  Text  nimmt  hier  Bezug  auf  die  Theorie  für  die  Entstehung  von  Krank¬ 
heiten  in  GS,Sü  11.37. 

Was  nicht  notwendigerweise  gleichbedeutend  mit  uns  bekannten  Yoga-Syste¬ 
men  ist. 

19  Vgl.  Otter  (1971),  S.278,  der  die  Zusammenhänge  zwischen  psychischen  Stö¬ 
rungen  und  schlechtem  Schlaf  beleuchtet.  Bemerkenswert  ist  in  diesem  Zusammenhang 
die  Klassifizierung  CS,Sü  21.50:  rätrau  jägaranatn  rüksam. 

20  Chändogyopanisad  8.11.1  und  6.8.1;  vgl.  auch  Abegg  (1945),  S.15f.;24. 

'yx  _ 

Mandükyakärikä  1.1-4;  zur  Erholungswirkung  des  Schlafes  vgl.  Baust  (1971b), 

S.141ff. 
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oder  Verletzungen  haben,  kräftemäßig  abgebaut  haben  oder 
alt  sind,  Kinder  und  auch  Frauen  sind,  die  an  Durst,  Durchfall, 
akutem  Schmerz  leiden,  die  Atembeschwerden,  Aufstoßen 
haben,  die  einen  Sturz  erlitten  haben,  angegriffen  worden  sind 
oder  unter  Schockeinwirkung  stehen,  die  durch  Reisen  oder 
Schlaflosigkeit  durch  Ärger,  Traurigkeit  oder  Angst  erschöpft 
sind  und  die  an  Schlaf  während  des  Tages  gewöhnt  sind,  alle 
diese  dürfen  den  Tagesschlaf  zu  allen  Zeiten  anwenden.  Auf 
diese  Weise  gewinnen  sie  das  Gleichgewicht  der  dhätus  und 
Stärke;  slesman  stärkt  ihre  Glieder  und  bewirkt  Stabilität  der 
Lebenskraft.’22 

Die  angegebenen  Indikationen  weisen  alle  auf  die  explizit  formu¬ 
lierte  Stärkung  hin,  die  durch  den  zusätzlichen  Schlaf  erlangt  werden 
kann;  hinzu  kommt  die  kap/zzz-stärkende  und  damit  vöto-reduzierende 
Wirkung  des  Tagesschlafs,  die  aber  bei  dementsprechender  Konstitution 
oder  Krankheit  vermieden  werden  sollte.23 

Dem  gleichen  Gedankengang  gehören  die  Hinweise  an,  den  Tages¬ 
schlaf  im  Sommer  anzuwenden  und  in  den  anderen  Jahreszeiten  zu  ver¬ 
meiden,  sowie  bei  bestimmten  Leiden  den  Schlaf  zu  lassen  oder  ver¬ 
stärkt  anzuwenden.24 

Bemerkenswert  ist  die  folgende  Symptomatik  des  falsch  angewen¬ 
deten  Tagesschlafs,  die  größtenteils  noch  heute  erfahrungsmäßig  nach¬ 
vollziehbar  ist: 

‘Blässe,25  Kopfschmerzen,  Steifheit,  ein  schweres  Gefühl  im 
Körper,  Gliederschmerzen,  Verdauungsschwäche,  Herzbeklem¬ 
mung,  Schwellungen,  Appetitlosigkeit,  Herzrasen,  Schnupfen, 
halbseitige  Kopfschmerzen,  Ausschlag,  Wundheit  und  Bläs¬ 
chen,  Juckreiz,  Mattigkeit,  Husten,  Halsbeschwerden,  sowie 
Störungen  des  Erinnerungs-  und  Erkenntnisvermögens,  Blok- 
kierung  der  Körperkanäle,  Fieber,  mangelnde  Bereitschaft  der 
Sinne,  Intensivierung  von  Giftwirkungen:  dies  kann  bei  Men¬ 
schen  entstehen,  die  am  Tag  schlafen,  ohne  die  Regeln  zu  be- 


22  CS,Sü  21.39-42. 

23  CS,Sü  21.45. 

24  CS,Sü  21.44,  SS, Sä  4.38  u.a.;  vgl.  auch  Laping  (1984),  S.129ff. 

25  Die  vom  kleinen  Petersburger  Wörterbuch  gegebene  Bedeutung  ‘eine  Form  der 
Gelbsucht'  paßt  hier  nicht. 
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achten.  Deshalb  möge  der  Weise,  der  erkannt  hat,  welcher 
Schlaf  regelgerecht  oder  gegen  die  Regeln  ist,  so  schlafen,  daß 
Wohlbefinden  daraus  erwächst.’26 

Von  einer  ganz  anderen  Seite  her  hat  man  in  der  Schlafforschung 
Betrachtungen  darüber  angestellt,  wie  sich  Verschiebungen  des  Schlaf¬ 
rhythmus  auswirken,  und  zwar  hat  man  insbesondere  die  Auswirkungen 
von  Schichtarbeit  und  Flugreisen  auf  die  circadianen  Rhythmen  des 
Körpers  untersucht  und  festgestellt,  daß  der  Organismus  mehrere  Tage 
benötigt,  bis  er  sich  auf  eine  neue  Situation  eingestellt  hat.27  Daß  bei 
einem  zu  häufigen  oder  plötzlichen  Wechsel  viele  der  bei  Caraka  be¬ 
schriebenen  Symptome  auftreten  können,  ist  bekannt.  Ebenfalls  bekannt 
ist,  daß  der  Tagesschlaf  selbst  nicht  so  erholsam  wie  der  Nachtschlaf  ist; 
dies  hängt  einerseits  mit  den  circadianen  Rhythmen,  andererseits  mit 
Umweltfaktoren  wie  Licht,  Lärm  usw.  zusammen. 

Es  ist  anzunehmen,  daß  Carakas  Kategorisierung  des  Tagesschlafs 
als  snigdha  (‘klebrig,  weich,  ölig’;  als  Eigenschaft  eng  verbunden  mit 
kapha )  auf  den  beobachteten  Symptomen  beruht,  die  bei  Tagesschlaf 
auftreten  können.28 

Nach  einer  Betrachtung,  wie  Schlaflosigkeit  und  übermäßiges 
Schlafbedürfnis  überwunden  werden  können,  schließt  der  Abschnitt  mit 
einer  Theorie  des  Schlafes,  die  sich  deutlich  von  SuSruta  unterscheidet: 
‘Schlaf  entsteht  durch  tamas ,  slesman  sowie  durch  Ermüdung 
von  Geist  und  Körper,  durch  äußere  Einflüsse,  als  Folge  von 
Krankheiten  und  als  Auswirkung  der  Nachtqualität.  Den 
Schlaf,  der  von  der  Nachtqualität  bewirkt  wird,  nennen  die 
Kenner  die  Amme  der  Lebewesen,  den  durch  tamas  entste¬ 
henden  die  Wurzel  des  Übels,  die  übrigen  weisen  auf  krank¬ 
hafte  Zustände  hin.’29 

Aus  der  heilkundlichen  Erfahrung  heraus  und  unterstützt  von  der 
Wertung  der  Upanisaden  ist  die  CS  zu  einer  grundsätzlich  positiven 
Einordnung  des  Schlafgeschehens  gelangt.  Schlaf  ist  ein  Teil  des  natür¬ 
lichen,  rhythmischen  Lebensgeschehens  und  übt  als  solcher  eine  näh- 


26  CS,Sü  21.46-49. 

27  Schmidt/Thews  (1987),  S.147f.;  Aschoff,  S.97ff.;107ff. 

CS, Su  21.50:  snigdharn  prasvapancun  diva.  CS, Ni  7.7.3  erwähnt  svapnanityatä  als 
Ausdruck  einer  Störung  von  $le?man. 

29  CS, Sü  21.58f. 
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rende  und  erhaltende  Funktion  für  die  Lebewesen  aus.30 

Diese  Wirkung  erklärt  die  zweite  Kategorie,  die  den  Schlaf  in  den 
Kontext  krankhafter  Prozesse  stellt.  Immer,  wenn  eine  vermehrte  Not¬ 
wendigkeit  für  kräftemäßigen  Aufbau  vorhanden  ist,  tritt  das  Schlafbe¬ 
dürfnis  auf;  die  internen  Gründe  sind  Erschöpfung  und  Krankheiten,  die 
äußeren  sind  nach  Cakrapänidatta  Verletzungen,  bei  denen  bekannter¬ 
maßen  oft  ein  traumatisches  Schockerlebnis  eintritt,  welches  zu  Schlaf 
oder  Bewußtlosigkeit  führt.  Speziell  für  Gehirnerschütterungen  ist  das 
kurzfristig  danach  erfolgende  Einschlafen  oder  im  schlimmeren  Fall  die 
Bewußtlosigkeit  ein  Leitsymptom,  welches  auch  damals  schon  beobach¬ 
tet  worden  sein  könnte. 

Der  von  tamas  erzeugte  Schlaf,  der  als  Kategorie  sicher  aus  eher 
philosophisch  orientierten  Kreisen  übernommen  worden  ist,  bleibt  die 
einzige  Form,  die  ausschließlich  negativ  bewertet  wird  und  die  therapeu¬ 
tisch  angegangen  werden  sollte.31  Mit  der  Erweiterung  dieses  Konzep¬ 
tes  durch  die  anderen  Schlafursachen  ist  der  Fortschritt  einer  differen¬ 
zierteren  Betrachtungsweise  des  Schlafgeschehens  deutlich  zu  sehen. 
Die  dabei  benutzten  Erklärungsmodelle  beruhen  auf  den  systematisier¬ 
ten  Beobachtungen  der  heilkundlichen  Praxis. 

Abkürzungen 

CS  Carakasamhitä 
Ni  Nidänasthäna 
Sä  Särirasthäna 
SS  Susrutasamhitä 
Sü  Sütrasthäna 
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Summary:  As  an  interruption  of  the  state  of  waking,  sleep  has  puzzled  man 
since  the  earliest  times.  In  the  Indian  traditions  we  find  negative  eva¬ 
luations  of  sleep,  especially  in  religious  circles.  The  theory  of  the  Susru- 
tasamhitä  that  sleep  is  brought  about  by  tamas  which  overpowers  the  mind 
goes  back  to  the  Brhadäranyakopanisad  and  stresses  the  necessity  of  over¬ 
coming  the  dullness  of  sleep.  But  in  the  Upanisads  we  find  a  positive  eva¬ 
luation  of  sleep  as  well.  Relating  this  point  of  view  to  clinical  observation, 
the  Carakasamhitä  comes  to  a  theory  of  sleep  which  is  more  differentiated. 
According  to  this  text  sleep  has  a  regenerative  power  and  belongs  to  the 
natural  rhythm  of  life. 


Kokkokas  Ratirahasya  übersetzt  und  erläutert  (I) 


Klaus  Mylius 


Einleitung 

Unmittelbar  auf  das  Kämasütra,  das  berühmteste  der  zahlreichen 
altindischen  Werke  über  Erotik,  folgt  nach  unbestrittener  Auffassung  im 
Rang  das  Ratirahasya.  Schon  frühzeitig  wurde  sein  hoher  inhaltlicher 
und  kompositorischer  Wert  erkannt,  indem  es  ins  Persische  und  danach 
ins  Arabische  übersetzt  wurde,  und  indem  es  bei  Hindus  und  Muslimen 
gleichermaßen  in  großem  Ansehen  stand. 

Die  zeitliche  Einordnung  des  Ratirahasya  stellt  uns  vor  ähnliche 
Schwierigkeiten,  wie  es  die  meisten  Werke  der  altindischen  Literatur 
tun.  Der  Text  nennt  keinerlei  Jahreszahlen  und  überläßt  es  dem  For¬ 
scher,  aus  indirekten  Hinweisen  auf  sein  Alter  zu  schließen.  So  verwun¬ 
dert  es  nicht,  daß  man  —  ähnlich  wie  bei  anderen,  ebenfalls  berühmten 
Werken  —  zu  sehr  unterschiedlichen  chronologischen  Einschätzungen 
gekommen  ist,  die  für  das  Ratirahasya  die  riesige  Zeitspanne  zwischen 
dem  8.  und  dem  Ende  des  13.  Jahrhunderts,  mehr  als  ein  halbes  Jahr¬ 
tausend  also,  offenließen.  Die  Erwähnung  seines  Autors,  Kokkoka,  in 
Kommentaren  zum  Amarusataka,  Meghadüta  und  Gitagovinda ,  die  im 
13.  und  14.  Jh.  verfaßt  wurden,  führte  zu  der  communis  opinio,  daß  Kok¬ 
koka  dem  12.  Jh.  angehört  haben  müsse.  In  diesem  Sinne  sprach  sich 
auch  G.R.  Garg  aus  (An  Encyclopedia  of  Indian  Literature.  Delhi  1982, 
S.348). 

Die  Erwähnung  Kokkokas  bei  Arjunavarmadeva,  einem  Kommen¬ 
tator  des  13.  Jh.,  und  bei  Mallinätha  (14.  Jh.)  ist  unbestritten  und  legt 
den  terminus  ante  quem  fest.  Aber  die  Lebenszeit  des  Kokkoka  ist  sehr 
wahrscheinlich  erheblich  früher,  als  bisher  geschehen,  anzusetzen.  Denn 
das  Ratirahasya  wird  auch  in  der  Jayamahgalä,  einem  Kommentar  zum 
Kämasütra  aus  dem  11  Jh.,  der  dem  König  Bhoja  (1010-1062)  bereits 
bekannt  war,  zitiert.  Außerdem  hat  sich  ergeben,  daß  der  Jaina  Soma- 
devasüri  sich  im  Nltiväkyämrta  auf  Koka,  d.h.  Kokkoka,  bezieht.  Wann 
dieses  Werk  verfaßt  wurde,  wissen  wir  zwar  nicht,  doch  schrieb  Soma- 
devasüri  noch  ein  weiteres  Werk,  die  Yasastilakacampü,  und  von  dieser 
ist  bekannt,  daß  sie  im  Jahre  959  entstand.  Die  Obergrenze  ergibt  sich 
aus  der  Haramekhalä  des  Mahuka,  auf  die  sich  Kokkoka  bezieht.  Sie 
wurde  831,  nach  anderen  Autoren  887  verfaßt.  Aus  allen  diesen  Fakten 
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resultiert  eine  Eingrenzung  der  Entstehung  des  Ratirahasya  auf  etwa  ein 
Jahrhundert  und  vor  allem  die  Erkenntnis,  daß  das  Werk  noch  im  1. 
Jahrtausend  entstanden  ist. 

Der  Autor,  Kokkoka,  war  auch  unter  den  Namen  Koka,  Kukkoka, 
Kokka,  Kokkaka  und  sein  Ratirahasya  auch  als  Kokasästra,  Lehrbuch 
des  Koka,  bekannt.  Über  seine  Person  wissen  wir  so  gut  wie  nichts.  Un¬ 
ter  Gelehrten  und  Dichtern  soll  er  sehr  geachtet  gewesen  sein  (XV,  130). 
Eine  Legende  macht  ihn  zu  einem  Brahmanen  aus  Kashmir.  Daß  er  im 
Norden  Indiens  beheimatet  war,  geht  deutlich  aus  seiner  ablehnenden 
Haltung  gegenüber  gewissen  brutalen  Praktiken  von  Schlägen  hervor, 
die  im  Daksinäpatha,  also  dem  südlichen  Indien,  üblich  seien,  iha  ‘hier’ 
jedoch  von  den  Weisen  mißbilligt  würden  (X,59).  Sein  Ruhm  als  Sach¬ 
verständiger  für  erotische  Probleme  soll  sich  darauf  begründet  haben, 
daß  er  eine  vor  dem  König  nackt  erschienene  nymphomanische  Yaksi 
(Dämonin)  befriedigt  habe.  Offensichtlich  hat  dieser  König,  Vainyadatta 
(der  mit  dem  gleichnamigen  Gupta-Sproß  in  Bengalen  um  507  nicht 
identisch  gewesen  sein  kann),  zur  Befriedigung  seiner  Neugier  Kokkoka 
mit  der  Abfassung  des  Ratirahasya  beauftragt  (1,4).  Das  entsprach 
durchaus  dem  damals  üblichen  Mäzenatenverhältnis  zwischen  einem 
politischen  Herrscher  und  den  an  seinem  Hof  lebenden  Dichtem  und 
Schriftstellern. 

Das  Ratirahasya  besteht  aus  15  in  der  Länge  sehr  ungleichen  Kapi¬ 
teln.  Diese  umfassen  insgesamt  je  nach  der  Lesart  549  bis  (so  in  der 
vorliegenden  Übersetzung)  555  Verse,  die  in  verschiedenen  Metren  ge¬ 
halten  sind.  Zur  schnellen  Information  des  Lesers  folge  hier  eine  In¬ 
haltsübersicht: 

I  Typologie  der  Frauen 

II  Geschlechtsleben  und  Mondphasen 

III  Die  sexuellen  Typen  der  Menschen 

IV  Alter,  Konstitution  und  Charakter 

V  Das  Geschlechtsleben  in  den  einzelnen  Landesteilen 

VI  Die  Umarmungen 

VII  Die  Arten  der  Küsse 

VIII  Die  Arten  der  Nägelspuren 

IX  Der  Liebesbiß 

X  Die  Stellungen  beim  Geschlechtsverkehr 

XI  Wie  man  das  Vertrauen  eines  Mädchens  gewinnt 

XII  Die  Pflichten  der  Ehegattin 

XIII  Das  Verhalten  des  Mannes  zu  fremden  Frauen 
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XIV  Geheimmittel  zur  Gewinnung  einer  Frau 
XV  Medizinische  Ratschläge  für  das  Geschlechtsleben. 

Schon  diese  knappe  Übersicht  zeigt,  daß  das  Ratirahasya  neben  seiner 
Rolle  als  Erotikon  eine  wertvolle  Quelle  zur  Kulturgeschichte  über¬ 
haupt,  aber  auch  zur  Medizin,  Psychologie,  Geographie  und  Botanik 
darstellt. 

Die  schon  in  den  vedischen  Prosaschriften  ausgeprägte  und  seitdem 
in  Alt-Indien  traditionelle  Neigung  zum  Klassifizieren  ist  auch  im 
Ratirahasya  in  hohem  Maße  vorhanden.  Eine  solche  Tendenz  kann  ei¬ 
nem  Lehrbuch  und  unserem  heutigen  Verständnis  desselben  jedoch  nur 
zustatten  kommen. 

Wenn  auch  ein  Hauptanliegen  des  Ratirahasya  darin  besteht,  den 
Leser  zu  befähigen,  ablehnende  oder  gar  frigide  Frauen  zu  gewinnen 
und  zu  befriedigen,  so  hat  F.  Wilhelm  doch  sehr  richtig  erkannt,  daß 
sich  das  Werk  im  Vergleich  zum  Kamasutra  in  mancher  Hinsicht  "zah¬ 
mer"  verhält  (‘Die  Beziehungen  zwischen  Kämasütra  und  Arthasästra’, 
Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenländischen  Gesellschaft  116.1966 ,  S.291- 
310;  s.  S.302).  Für  die  Einschätzung  der  Entwicklung  der  indischen  Lie- 
beslehren  ist  das  Verhältnis  beider  Werke  überhaupt  so  bedeutsam,  daß 
wir  bei  diesem  Punkt  noch  etwas  verweilen  wollen. 

Eine  ganze  Anzahl  von  Gesichtspunkten,  die  das  Kämasütra  auf¬ 
weist,  ist  im  Ratirahasya  nicht  (mehr)  vertreten.  Dazu  zählen  die  Le¬ 
bensziele,  die  Lebensweise  des  städtischen  Elegants  (nägaraka),  der  Lie- 
besstreit,  die  Fellatio  und  überhaupt  der  Oralverkehr,  Gestik  und  Mi¬ 
mik,  die  Hochzeitsfeier,  die  Rolle  einer  wiederverheirateten  Witwe,  das 
Leben  im  Harem  und  insbesondere  das  in  seiner  kulturhistorischen  Be¬ 
deutung  überragende  Kapitel  über  die  Prostitution.  Auch  in  Einzelhei¬ 
ten  gibt  es  Abweichungen,  die  der  Grundtendenz  entsprechen.  So  kennt 
das  Ratirahasya  nicht  den  im  Kämasütra  11,6,49  erwähnten  Analverkehr. 
Ersteres  perhorresziert  das  "Fremdgehen";  das  Kämasütra  ist  in  diesem 
Punkt  weit  weniger  skrupulös.  Ähnlich  stehen  sich  die  Ansichten  des 
Kämasütra  (V,6)  und  des  Ratirahasya  (XIII,  103)  in  ihrer  Stellung  zur 
Haremswirtschaft  gegenüber,  die  das  letztere  Werk  verurteilt  und  daher 
nicht  bespricht. 

Bei  allen  Abweichungen  ist  dennoch  die  historische  Kontinuität  der 
indischen  Liebeslehren  unverkennbar.  Kokkoka  hat  von  seinen  Vorgän¬ 
gern  als  Essenz  insbesondere  das  übernommen,  was  der  Praxis  dienen 
soll  (1,5).  Das  Grundgerüst  seines  Werkes  ist  somit  im  wesentlichen  eine 
Zusammenfassung  der  Lehren  des  Vätsyäyana.  So  lehnen  sich  die  Kapi- 
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tel  XII  und  XIII  und  insbesondere  die  Ausführungen  über  die  Liebesbo- 
tin  (XIII, 77ff.)  eng  an  das  Kämasütra  an. 

Den  Leser  des  Ratirahasya  werden  jedoch  vor  allem  diejenigen 
Punkte  interessieren,  in  denen  Kokkoka  über  die  Lehren  des  Vätsyä- 
yana  hinausgeht,  und  diese  sind  in  der  Tat  nicht  wenige.  Am  bedeut¬ 
samsten  ist  wohl  die  These  Kokkokas  über  die  erogenen  Zonen  ( käma - 
sthäna)  und  ihre  Behandlung.  In  Europa  begann  die  Erforschung  der 
erogenen  Zonen  erst  in  der  zweiten  Hälfte  des  19.  Jh.  (Chambard 
1881);  der  Begriff  selbst  wurde  erst  1903  von  Ellis  geprägt  (vgl.  S.C. 
Upadhyaya,  Kokashastra  of  Pandit  Kokkoka.  Bombay  1981,  S.15).  Dem 
Ratirahasya  eigen  sind  auch  die  Ausführungen  über  die  Liebe  im  Ein¬ 
klang  mit  den  Mondphasen,  die  Konstitutions-  und  Wesenstypen,  die 
meditativen  Formeln  zur  Hinauszögerung  der  Ejakulation  und  die  weit 
über  das  Kämasütra  hinausgehenden  Angaben  über  pflanzliche  und  an¬ 
dere  Geheimmittel.  Die  vier  Frauentypen  des  Kokkoka  sind  von  denen 
des  Vätsyäyana  durchaus  verschieden,  zumal  dieser  nur  nach  der  Di¬ 
mension  der  Genitalien  klassifiziert.  Die  X,5ff.  gegebene  Anatomie  der 
Vagina  findet  sich  im  Kämasütra  nicht;  dies  gilt  insbesondere  für  die 
Clitoris  und  ihre  Stimulierung.  Auffälligerweise  empfiehlt  unser  Werk 
u.a.  Mittel  zur  Abtreibung  (XV, 60-62),  die  im  Kämasütra  generell  nicht 
Vorkommen.  Ebenso  ist  es  Kokkoka,  der  die  Bedeutung  des  Körper¬ 
duftes  bei  den  diversen  Frauentypen  in  bahnbrechender  Weise  würdigt 
(I,11.14.16.18;III, 21.26.28);  in  Europa  gewann  man  erst  um  1900  hier¬ 
über  bestimmte  Erkenntnisse  (Ellis).  Allerdings  fußt  das  Ratirahasya 
hier  auf  einer  bestimmten  Traditionslinie  der  epischen  und  klassischen 
Sanskrit-Literatur.  Auch  die  Einteilung  der  Frauen  nach  dem  Alter  hat 
das  Kämasütra  nicht.  Daß  der  geographische  Gesichtskreis  Kokkokas 
über  den  des  Vätsyäyana  hinausgeht,  zeigt  sich  darin,  daß  er  sich  über 
Frauen  aus  Provinzen,  de  im  Kämasütra  noch  nicht  genannt  bzw.  be¬ 
kannt  sind,  äußert. 

Gänzlich  neuartig  gegenüber  dem  Kämasütra  sind  alle  Angaben 
und  Überlegungen  des  Ratirahasya ,  die  sich  auf  die  Tantra-Literatur 
stützen.  Das  Ratirahasya  widerspiegelt  sie  hauptsächlich  in  Kapitel  XIV, 
wo  mystische  Silben  und  Formeln  genannt  werden,  die  zur  Gewinnung 
von  Frauen  führen  sollen.  Die  Wurzeln  solcher  Formeln  reichen  in  In¬ 
dien  freilich  viel  weiter  zurück  als  in  die  Zeit  des  Tantrismus:  so  hat 
schon  in  den  Zeiten  des  vedischen  Opferrituals  die  Silbe  om  eine  große 
Rolle  gespielt;  andere  mystische  Silben  enthält  z.B.  das  mittelvedische 
Aitareya-Äranyaka.  Jedenfalls  macht  Kokkoka  von  den  Lehren  des  Tan- 
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trismus  reichen  Gebrauch,  wobei  immer  wieder  die  zauberische  Gewin¬ 
nung  von  Frauen  im  Vordergrund  steht,  so  in  der  Verwertung  des  Uddi- 
sa-Tantra  (XIV,53;XV,35).  Die  von  den  Tantras  postulierte  Einheit  von 
körperlicher  und  geistiger  Liebe  findet  im  Ratirahasya  einen  deutlichen 
Niederschlag. 

Neben  dem  Kämasütra  und  den  Tantras  macht  Kokkoka  aber  auch 
noch  von  einer  dritten  Quelle  Gebrauch;  der  außerhalb  des  Kämasütra 
stehenden  Tradition  von  altindischen  Lehren  der  Liebeskunst.  Wegen 
der  beherrschenden  Stellung  des  Kämasütra  sind  diese  Stellen  für  den 
Forscher  natürlich  von  besonderem  Interesse.  Kokkoka,  der  seinen  Vor¬ 
läufern  dankt  (1,5),  will  ausdrücklich  die  neben  Vätsyäyana  bestehende 
Tradition  in  sein  Lehrbuch  einbeziehen  (1,9).  Daher  birgt  das  Rati¬ 
rahasya  wertvolles  Material,  das  ohne  Kokkokas  Wirken  sicherlich  zum 
mindesten  teilweise  der  Vergessenheit  anheimgefallen  wäre. 

Von  Autoren,  die  vor  Vätsyäyana  lebten,  nennt  Kokkoka  Nandikes- 
vara  (Vätsyäyana  erwähnt  einen  mythischen  Vorläufer  Nandin)  und  Go- 
nikäputra  (I,9;II,5),  der  im  Kämasütra  als  Autorität  für  die  Beziehungen 
zu  den  Frauen  anderer  Männer  gilt.  Der  ‘Fürst  der  Weisen’  ( mutündra ) 
ist  freilich  nicht,  wie  der  Kommentator  Käncinätha  wollte,  identisch  mit 
Gonardiya,  der  Autorität  für  die  Pflichten  einer  Ehefrau  im  Kämasütra’, 
die  Stellen  VI,  11  und  VIII, 4  beziehen  sich  vielmehr  auf  Vätsyäyana. 

Von  den  gegenüber  dem  Kämasütra  jüngeren  Quellen  ist  für  Kok¬ 
koka  die  Gunapatäkä  besonders  wichtig.  Aus  diesem  Werk  stammt  u.a. 
die  Einteilung  der  Frauen  nach  Altersgruppen.  Gunapatäkä  ist  der 
Name  eines  Freudenmädchens,  das  von  einem  gewissen  Müladeva,  einer 
als  Autorität  für  erotische  Probleme  weithin  bekannte,  historisch  aber 
schwer  faßbaren  Persönlichkeit,  unterrichtet  wurde.  Das  diese  Unter¬ 
weisung  enthaltende  Werk  selbst  ist  verloren  gegangen  und  nur  aus  Zi¬ 
taten  bekannt.  Kokkoka  nennt  es  mehrfach  als  Quelle  beim  Namen 
(IX,3.7.25) 

In  den  Kapiteln  XIV  und  XV  macht  Kokkoka  ferner  umfassenden 
Gebrauch  von  der  Haramekhalä  des  Mahuka,  indem  er  diesem  Werk 
Rezepte  zur  Heilung  von  Krankheiten  und  Schönheitsfehlern  sowie  zur 
Herstellung  von  Aphrodisiaka  und  Parfüms  entnimmt.  In  den  Versen 
XV, 118-129  sind  Lehren  aus  dem  Rasaratnäkara  des  Nägärjuna  enthal¬ 
ten.  Dieses  alchemistische  Werk  empfiehlt  besonders  Quecksilberprä¬ 
parate  zur  Gewährleistung  von  Langlebigkeit  bzw.  ewiger  Jugend.  Auch 
für  Unverletzlichkeit  und  Unsichtbarkeit  werden  von  diesem  Buch,  das 
zwischen  dem  8.  und  10.  Jh.  entstanden  ist,  Rezepte  beigebracht. 
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Die  Würdigung  des  Ratirahasya  wäre  unvollständig,  wollten  wir  den 
Sexualwissenschaftler  nicht  auf  einige  Punkte  hinweisen,  die  sein  beson¬ 
deres  Interesse  beanspruchen  dürften.  Als  in  der  Neuzeit  der  erste  Fall 
von  Gruppensex  publik  wurde  (Großbritannien  1948),  stockte  den  Mo¬ 
ralisten  der  Atem.  Hier  wie  so  oft  gilt  jedoch:  weder  die  Neuzeit  noch 
Europa  können  universale  Priorität  beanspruchen.  Auch  Sittengeschich¬ 
te  ist  letztlich  ein  Teil  der  Weltgeschichte.  Schon  dem  Kamasutra  war 
Gruppensex  nicht  unbekannt  (11,6,42).  Noch  deutlicher  behandelt  das 
Ratirahasya  (X,41-42)  den  Verkehr  eines  Mannes  mit  mehreren  Frauen 
bzw.  einer  Frau  mit  mehreren  Männern.  Auch  der  künstliche  Penis  (Dil- 
do)  ist  nicht  eine  moderne  Erfindung  geschäftstüchtiger  Japaner:  seine 
Verwendung  wird  vielmehr  im  Kämasütra  wie  im  Ratirahasya  (V,15)  als 
durchaus  üblich  erörtert.  Auch  auf  diesem  Gebiet  erweist  sich  also  das 
europazentristische  Weltbild  als  ein  Zerrspiegel. 

Trotz  seines  streckenweise  nüchternen  Inhalts  ist  das  Ratirahasya  in 
kunstvollen,  schwierigen  Sanskrit- Versen  abgefaßt  und  widerspiegelt  ein 
hohes  Niveau  der  Dichtkunst.  An  Stellen,  die  vom  Inhalt  her  dazu  ein- 
laden,  so  bei  den  Anrufungen  des  Liebesgottes,  verleiht  Kokkoka  seinen 
Worten  einen  beeindruckenden  dichterischen  Schwung.  Der  Form  nach 
ist  also  das  Ratirahasya  worn  Kämasütra  diametral  verschieden.  Letzteres 
ist  im  sog.  Sütra-Stil  gehalten,  der  durch  außerordentliche,  mitunter 
geradezu  änigmatische  Gedrängtheit  charakterisiert  wird.  Werke  im 
Sütra-Stil  waren  nicht  als  Einführungen  oder  Kompendien  für  Laien 
gedacht;  vielmehr  wandten  sie  sich  an  den  bereits  der  Materie  Kundi¬ 
gen,  dem  sie  eine  mnemotechnische  Stütze,  gewissermaßen  eine  Di¬ 
rektive  sein  wollten.  Es  war  dies  also  eine  Lektüre  für  den  in  die 
Grundlagen  des  jeweiligen  Faches  im  großen  und  ganzen  eingeweihten 
Kenner.  Ohne  die  Zuhilfenahme  von  Kommentaren  würde  sich  das  Kä¬ 
masütra  unserem  heutigen  Verständnis  auf  weite  Strecken  hinweg  ent¬ 
ziehen.  Auch  das  Ratirahasya  ist  mehrfach  (so  von  Känclnätha,  Avança 
Rämacandra,  Kaviprabhu  und  Harihara)  kommentiert  worden,  doch  ist 
es  trotz  seiner  kunstvollen  Sprache  viel  leichter  verständlich  als  das 
Werk  des  Vätsyäyana  und  erfreut  sich  nicht  zuletzt  aus  diesem  Grunde 
einer  großen  Popularität. 

Eine  kritische  Ausgabe  des  Ratirahasya  gibt  es  bislang  nicht,  ob¬ 
wohl  es  an  Manuskripten  nicht  mangelt.  Die  vorliegende  Übersetzung 
beruht  auf  dem  von  Bhägiratha  Svämi  Äyurvedäcärya  gegebenen  Text 
(Calcutta  1930).  Zu  nennen  sind  ferner  die  Editionen  von  Devidatta 
Sarman  (Benares  1922)  und  von  D.  Parajuli  (Lahore  1921).  Die  bisher 
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beste  Übersetzung  ist  die  von  S.  Lienhard  gegebene  deutsche  Version 
(Stuttgart  1960),  die  allerdings  auf  der  Ausgabe  von  Devidatta  Sarman 
beruht.  Sie  ist  jedoch  so  knapp  annotiert,  daß  sie  nur  den  auf  dieses  Ge¬ 
biet  spezialisierten  Indologen  anspricht,  den  Interessen  eines  weiteren 
Leserkreises  dagegen  weniger  entgegenkommt.  Eine  sehr  freie  englische 
Übersetzung  ist  die  von  S.C.  Upadhyaya  (Bombay  1965,  Neudruck 
1981),  die  unter  dem  Titel  Kokashastra,  the  Hindu  secrets  of  love  er¬ 
schien.  Während  aber  diese  auf  dem  Sanskrit-Original  beruht,  bezieht 
sich  die  Übersetzung  von  W.  Kabus  (Stuttgart  1968)  auf  die  englische 
Version  von  A.  Comfort. 

Die  vorhegende  Übersetzung  hat  es  sich  zur  Aufgabe  gemacht,  dem 
Leser  nach  Möglichkeit  das  in  Geist  und  Buchstaben  lebendige  Original 
unverfälscht  nahezubringen.  Das  schloß  das  Bemühen  ein,  der  Diktion 
der  Sanskrittexte  tunlichst  genau  zu  folgen. 

Ohne  somit  eine  Nachdichtung  oder  gar  eine  Modernisierung  anzu- 
streben,  war  es  dennoch  das  Bemühen  des  Übersetzers,  dem  Leser  ei¬ 
nen  Text  von  flüssiger  Lesbarkeit  zu  präsentieren.  Zu  diesem  Zweck 
mußte  vielfach  der  Sinn  des  Originals  durch  Stütz-  und  Füllwörter,  Ver¬ 
änderung  des  Numerus  und  des  Modus  und  andere  Hilfsmittel  verdeut¬ 
licht  werden,  worauf  in  besonderen  Fällen  im  Anmerkungsapparat  ver¬ 
wiesen  wurde.  Mitunter  machte  es  sich  erforderlich,  zur  Vermeidung 
von  Eintönigkeit  ein  und  denselben  Begriff  variabel  zu  übersetzen;  vgl. 
etwa  die  Wiedergabe  von  vasïkarana  in  den  Kapiteln  XIV  und  XV  des 
Ratirahasya. 

Eine  essentielle  Bedeutung  hat  die  adäquate  Übersetzung  der  zahl¬ 
reichen  im  Text  vorkommenden  Pflanzennamen;  leider  liegt  hier  jedoch 
zugleich  eine  crux  magna  der  Indologie.  Auch  die  von  G.J.  Meulenbeld 
(The  Mädhavanidäna,  Leiden  1974,  sowie  Anhang  zu  R.P.Das,  Das  Wis¬ 
sen  von  der  Lebensspanne  der  Bäume ,  Stuttgart  1988)  gegebene  Aufli¬ 
stung  ist  keineswegs  vollständig.  Der  Übersetzer  hat  getan,  was  in 
seinen  Kräften  stand,  wobei  er  sich  darüber  klar  ist,  daß  künftige 
Forschungen  hier  noch  manches  zu  verbessern  haben  werden.  Der 
interessierte  Leser  sei  mit  Nachdruck  darauf  hingewiesen,  daß  in  den 
Kapiteln  über  Medizin  und  Kosmetik  noch  mancher  ungehobene  Schatz 
zu  finden  ist.  Die  Notwendigkeit  einer  interdisziplinären  Zusam¬ 
menarbeit  von  Medizinern,  Pharmakologen,  Botanikern  und  Indologen 
ergibt  sich  hier  geradezu  zwingend.  Es  sei  dazu  an  die  Worte  des 
bedeutenden  Arztes  und  Sexualwissenschaftlers  M.  Hirschfeld  erinnert, 
die  er  im  Jahre  1929  im  Vorwort  zu  einer  Ausgabe  des  Anahgarahga 
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folgendermaßen  formulierte: 

‘Eine  sehr  reizvolle  Aufgabe  sehe  ich  ...  für  einen  Botaniker 
darin,  sich  mit  den  im  Anangaranga  aufgezeichneten  Rezepten 
der  verschiedenen  Liebeshilfsmittel  aus  pflanzlichen  Stoffen  zu 
beschäftigen,  auch  ein  Chemikar  könnte  sich  vielleicht  allerlei 
Anregungen  aus  diesem  Buche  holen,  ja,  ich  sehe  durchaus 
keine  Unmöglichkeit,  daß  sich  nicht  etwa  unsere  Laboratorien, 
welche  seit  vielen  Jahren  und  meistens  vergeblich  nach  ähnli¬ 
chen  Mitteln  suchen,  aus  den  Angaben  dieses  Buches  wert¬ 
volle  Anregungen  holen  könnten.’ 

Dabei  sind  arsen-  und  quecksilberhaltige  Mittel  selbstverständlich 
abzulehnen,  doch  bleiben  rationelle  Verfahren  in  nicht  unbedeutender 
Zahl  bestehen,  wobei  nur  an  die  bis  heute  fortdauernde  Verwendung 
des  Henna-Farbstoffes  und  der  Datura- Alkaloide  erinnert  werden  soll. 
Nach  wie  vor  besteht  die  Aufgabe,  die  im  Ratirahasya  und  ähnlichen 
Werken  enthaltenen  Rezepte  ihres  magischen  Beiwerks  zu  entkleiden 
und  sie  auf  ihre  pharmakodynamischen  Potenzen  zu  prüfen. 

Der  Übersetzer  nutzt  die  Gelegenheit,  um  Herrn  Bibliotheksdirek¬ 
tor  Dr.  Hartmut-Ortwin  Feistei,  Leiter  der  Orientabteilung  der  Staats¬ 
bibliothek  Preußischer  Kulturbesitz  in  Berlin,  für  die  bereitwillig  ge¬ 
währte  bibliographische  Unterstützung  herzlich  zu  danken.  Besonderer 
Dank  gebührt  den  Herausgebern  des  JEÄS,  insbesondere  Herrn  Dr.  Ra¬ 
hul  Peter  Das,  für  die  Bereitschaft,  diese  neue  Übersetzung  zu  veröf¬ 
fentlichen  und  mit  dem  Abdruck  ihres  ersten  Teiles  dem  Übersetzer 
gleichzeitig  auch  die  Möglichkeit  zu  gewähren,  seinem  verehrten  Kolle¬ 
gen  Herrn  Dr.  Gerrit  Jan  Meulenbeld  zu  dessen  Jubiläum  seine  Ehrer¬ 
bietung  zu  erweisen. 

Mit  der  hier  in  Fortsetzungen  vorgelegten  Übersetzung  des  Ratira- 
hasya,  der  eine  des  Anangaranga  folgen  soll,  hofft  der  Übersetzer  so¬ 
wohl  den  mit  der  Erforschung  des  Kämasästra  befaßten  Fachkollegen 
als  auch  den  an  kulturgeschichtlichen  Fragen  generell  interessierten 
Lesern  eine  Handreichung  zu  bieten  und  zu  weiteren  interdisziplinären 
Untersuchungen  anzuregen.  Kokkoka  und  andere  Kämasästra-Verfasser 
haben  einen  Anteil  an  den  weltbedeutenden  Leistungen  des  indischen 
Volkes.  Indiens  Kultur  als  Teil  der  Weltkultur,  indische  Erotik  als  in 
den  menschheitsumspannenden  Begriff  der  Liebe  eingebettet  zu  erken¬ 
nen,  bedeutet  zugleich,  über  Zeit-,  Länder-  und  Völkergrenzen  hinweg 
den  Sinn  des  Humanismus  zu  begreifen.  Darin  —  und  in  vielen  einzel¬ 
nen  Gedanken  und  Hinweisen  zum  realen  Liebesieben  —  erweisen  sich 
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‘Das  Geheimnis  der  Liebeslust’  und  ähnliche  Werke  über  die  Jahrhun¬ 
derte  hinweg  als  Artikulation  und  Bestandteil  von  Menschsein,  Kultur, 
Welt. 


Übersetzung  des  Ratirahasya 
L  Der  Abschnitt  über  die  Frauentypen 

1.  Von  dem  Gliederlosen1  ist  mit  Hilfe  der  Frauen  die  Weltendrei¬ 
heit2  erobert  worden.  Der  Liebesgott,  von  mannigfachem  Wandel, 
soll  euch  Erfüller  aller  Wünsche3  sein. 

2.  Von  ihm  wurde  gewaltsam  und  unverzüglich  des  Halb- Weib-  und 
-Manntum  geschaffen,4  obwohl  er  vom  Blickstrahl  des  Dreiburgen¬ 
besiegers5  verbrannt  wurde.  Er,  des  Mondes  Freund,  ist  siegreich, 
Stätte  der  Freuden,  von  liebevollem  Wandel,  herrlicher  Gott,  Gott¬ 
heit  derer,  die  die  weltlichen  Freuden  genießen,  im  Geiste  geboren. 

3.  In  seinem  Gefolge  ist  ein  Bienenschwarm.  Kuckucke  sind  ihm  die  geeig¬ 
neten  Bardea  Der  Kaltstrahler  (Mond)  ist  sein  weißer  Schirm;  sein 
brünstiger  Elefant  ist  der  Wind  vom  Malaya6.  Schlankleibige  Mädchen 
bilden  als  liane  seine  Bogensehne;  ihre  anmutigen  Seitenblicke  sind  die 
Linien  seiner  Pfeüe.  Die  Begleiter  des  im  Geiste  geborenen,  weltbesie¬ 
genden  großen  Helden  leben  hoch! 


1  Dieser  Beiname  (œiahga)  des  Liebesgottes  Kama  bezieht  sich  auf  die  wohl- 
bekannte  Legende  seiner  Verbrennung  durch  den  zornigen  Siva,  als  er  diesen  in  seinem 
Versuch,  ihn  mit  Umä  zu  vermählen,  bei  der  Askese  störte;  durch  die  Verbrennung 
wurde  Kama  glied-  bzw.  körperlos. 

2  Himmel,  Erde  und  Unterwelt  bzw.  Luftraum. 

3  Im  Sanskrit  ist  käma  zunächst  das  Verlangen  bzw.  Verlangte,  insbesondere  das 
den  Sinnen  Angenehme,  sodann  im  engeren  Sinne  der  Sinnesgenuß  par  excellence,  die 
Liebesfreude. 

4  Trotz  seines  Widerstandes  (s.  Anm.l)  wurde  Siva  schließlich  doch  mit  Umä 
vereinigt.  Offenbar  wird  hier  zudem  auf  die  auch  im  Tantrismus  vorhandene  Vorstellung 
von  der  dualistischen  (männlich-weiblich)  Natur  des  höchsten  Prinzips  angespielt. 

5  Beiname  Sivas.  Im  Padma-Puräna  (Kap.31-34)  und  im  siebenten  Kapitel  des 
Bhägavata-Puräna  wird  geschildert,  wie  Siva  die  drei  aus  Gold,  Silber  bzw.  Eisen 
bestehenden  Burgen  der  Dämonen  vernichtete. 

6  Ein  Gebirge  an  der  Malabarküste  im  südwestlichen  Indien. 
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4.  Von  einem  Dichter  names  Kokkoka  ist  dies  verfaßt  worden,  um 
der  Wißbegierde  des  Herrn  Vainyadatta  willen;  beachten  sollen  bei 
den  Liebeskünsten  die  Verständigen  die  Aneinanderreihung  der 
Worte  wie  eine  Leuchte. 

5.  Nachdem  er  (Kokkoka)  immer  wieder  aus  den  [Werken  der]  be¬ 
sten  Weisen7  den  Sinn  wie  die  Milch  aus  den  Kühen  ermolken  und 
durchgequirlt  hat,  gezielten  Sinnes,  ist  die  Essenz  daraus  darge¬ 
boten  worden[,  wie  Butter  aus  Milch].  Süß  ist  sie  und  heilsam, 
brauchbar  beim  Genuß  der  Jugend  einer  anmutigen  Geliebten,  die 
vorzüglichste,  selbst  von  den  Göttern  hochgeschätzt.  Bedient  euch, 
ihr  Gelehrtenfürsten! 

6.  Die  glückliche  Gewinnung  einer  Unerreichbaren,  die  Entzückung 
der  Gewonnenen,  die  vollkommene  Liebeslust  mit  der  Entzückten 
—  das  ist  der  Zweck  der  Liebeslehre. 

7.  Im  Kreislauf  der  Wiedergeburten,  der  so  unbeständig  ist,  wie  aus 
der  Dachrinne  tropfendes  Wasser,  ist  der  einzige,  höchste  Wert 
das,  was  als  die  ganze  Mannigfaltigkeit  der  Sinnenwelt  angesehen 
wird:  das  Liebesglück.  Es  ist  dem  Wissen  um  das  höchste  Sein  ver¬ 
gleichbar.  Welcher  törichte  Mensch,  der  stumpfsinnig  der  Buntheit 
der  zarten  Liebeskünste  gegenübersteht,  findet  solches  Glück? 

8.  Wer  schwach  ist  in  der  Kenntnis  der  Frauentypen,  des  Wesens,  der 
Eigenschaften,  der  landeseigenen  Sitten,  des  Verhaltens,  der  Ge¬ 
fühle  und  der  Gebärden  der  Frauen,  ein  in  der  Liebeslehre  Törich¬ 
ter:  der  stolpert  selbst  dann,  wenn  er  die  Jugend  von  Frauen  ge¬ 
wonnen  hat.8  Was  macht  ein  Affe,  wenn  er  eine  Kokosnuß  erlangt 
hat?9 

9.  Was  auch  immer  außerhalb  der  Zusammenfassung  der  Leitsätze 
des  Vätsyäyana  in  der  Überlieferung  erscheint,  dies  wird  von  mir 
dargelegt  sein.  Das  Vertrauen  in  die  Stimme  der  alten  Weisen  ist 
ja  allgemein.  Wenn  hier  das  dort  seinem  Wesen  nach  Offenbarte 
auf  andere  Weise  besprochen  wird,  ist  dies  zum  Nutzen  der  geistig 
Trägen.10 


•n 

Die  früheren  Lehrer  der  Liebeskunst,  insbesondere  Vätsyäyana,  Verfasser  des 
Kämasütra. 

8  Gemeint  ist  das  Zusammensein  mit  jungen  Frauen. 

9  Die  Antwort  auf  diese  rhetorische  Frage  lautet:  nichts,  sofern  der  Affe  nicht 
weiß,  wie  man  die  Kokosnuß  öffnet. 

10  Trotz  dieser  vorsichtigen  Übersetzung  von  manda  trifft  die  deutsche  Version 
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10.  Die  Padminl,  danach  die  Citrini,  darauf  die  Sankhinl  und  dann  die 
Hastini  kennt  man  als  Grundtypen  der  Frauen.  Die  beste  ist  die 
erstgenannte.  Danach  nimmt  die  junge  Frau  der  Reihe  nach  [an 
Wert]  ab. 

11.  Die  Padmini  ist  zart  wie  eine  Lotosknospe.  Der  Duft  der  geöffne¬ 
ten  blauen  Lotosblüte  haftet  an  ihrer  Wollustflüssigkeit,  himmli¬ 
scher  Wohlgeruch  an  ihrem  Körper.  Einer  scheuen  Gazelle  ähnlich 
und  an  den  Rändern  rötlich  sind  ihre  Augen.  Ihr  Brüstepaar  ist  un¬ 
schätzbar,  die  Schönheit  der  SrI-Frucht* 11  nachahmend. 

12.  Eine  der  Sesamblüte  gleiche  Nase  trägt  sie.  Stets  vertraut  sie  auf 
die  Verehrung  von  Brahmanen,  Lehrern  und  Göttern.  Sie  hat  einen 
Glanz  wie  das  Blatt  der  blauen  Wasserlilie.  Ihre  Haut  ist  hell  wie 
die  Blüte  des  Campaka12.  Dem  Inneren  des  geöffneten  Lotos 
gleicht  ihr  Liebessonnenschirm13. 

13.  Sie  wandelt  sacht  einher,  spielerisch,  wie  eine  Königsgans  (weiße 
Gans)  so  schlank.  Von  drei  Hautfalten  durchzogen  ist  der 
Rumpf.14  Sie  hat  die  Stimme  einer  Gans  und  ist  gut  gekleidet.  Sie 
ißt  nur  Zartes,  Sauberes  und  nur  wenig,  ist  stolz  und  zutiefst 
schamhaft.  Sie  ist  eine  Liebhaberin  weißer  Blüten  und  Gewänder. 

14.  Die  Citrini  hat  einen  gefälligen  Gang,  ist  weder  zu  groß  noch  zu 
klein  und  hat  schlanke  Gliedmaßen.  Umfangreich  sind  dagegen  ihr 
Busen  und  das  Gesäß.  Ihre  Unterschenkel  gleichen  denen  der 
Krähe,15  und  ihre  Lippen  sind  aufgeworfen.  Vom  Wohlgeruch  des 
Honigs  ist  ihre  Wollustflüssigkeit,  Muschelförmig  ist  ihr  Hals.  Wie 
der  Klang  des  Cakora16  ist  ihre  Stimmart.  Des  Tanzes,  Gesangs 


nicht  ganz  den  Sinn  des  von  Kokkoka  Gemeinten,  der  seine  Leser  selbstverständlich 
nicht  beleidigen  wollte.  Die  Lektüre  des  Kamasutra  mit  seinem  überkonzisen  Stil  stellte 
an  den  nicht  vorgebildeten  Leser  so  hohe  Anforderungen  und  war  zudem  so  trocken, 
daß  sich  der  Griff  nach  dem  Ratirahasya  als  einem  Werk  der  Kunstdichtung  auch  für 
einen  Interessenten  von  einiger  Bildung  empfahl. 

11  Die  Frucht  des  Bilva,  einer  Citracee  (Aegle  marmelos). 

12  Der  Baum  Michelia  champaka. 

13  Häufige  Kenning  für  die  Clitoris.  Gemäß  dem  Kommentar  des  Känrinätha  ist 
allerdings  die  Vulva  gemeint. 

14  Dies  galt  im  alten  Indien  als  Schönheitsmerkmal. 

15  D.h.  sind  ebenso  gerade. 

16  Eine  Rebhuhnart  {Perdix  rufa). 
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und  dergleichen  ist  sie  kundig. 

15.  Ihre  Stätte  des  Liebesgottes  ist  rund  und  aufgeschwollen,  innen 
schlüpfrig  und  reich  an  Wollustflüssigkeit,  mit  nicht  übermäßig 
dichten  Schamhaaren.  Von  Natur  aus  unstet  ist  ihr  Blick.  Sie  ist 
entzückt  von  äußerlichem  Liebesspiel.17  Sie  nascht  gern  etwas 
Süßes  und  liebt  alles,  was  bunt  ist. 

16.  Die  Sankhini  kann  schlank  oder  auch  nicht  schlank  sein.  Ihr  Kör¬ 
per,  ihre  Füße  und  ihr  Rumpf  sind  länglich.18  Sie  begehrt  rotgelbe 
Blüten  und  Kleider.  Leicht  wird  sie  zornig.19  An  ihrem  Körper 
sind  die  Adern  sichtbar.  Sie  trägt  ein  langes,  tiefliegendes  Haus  des 
Liebesgottes,  das  überaus  stark  behaart  ist.  Von  salzigem  Geruch 
ist  ihr  Liebessaft. 

17.  Sie  verursacht  eine  Fülle  von  Nägelspuren20  während  des  Bei¬ 
schlafs.  Schnell  tropft  dann  ihr  Liebessaft,  und  ihr  Körper  wird  et¬ 
was  erhitzt.  Sie  ist  weder  eine  schwache  noch  eine  starke  Esserin. 
Gewöhnlich  ist  sie  von  galliger  Natur.  Sie  ist  verleumderischen21 
und  schmutzigen  Sinnes,  mit  einer  Stimme  wie  ein  Esel. 

18.  Ohne  Anmut  ist  der  Gang  der  Hastinl.  Sie  trägt  ein  paar  Füße  mit 
äußerst  dicken,  krummen  Zehen  und  einen  kurzen,  fetten  Hals.22 
Sie  hat  einen  bräunlich-rötlichen  Haarschopf,  ist  von  grobem  Be¬ 
tragen  und  überaus  fett.  Wie  der  Brunstsaft  der  Elefanten  ist  ihr 
Geruch  am  Körper  und  an  der  Wolluststätte. 

19.  Meist  ißt  sie  doppelt  gewürzt  und  scharf.  Ihre  Scham  hat  sie  fahren 
lassen.  Die  Lippen  sind  beweglich  und  überaus  dick.  Beim  Verkehr 
ist  sie  schwer  zu  befriedigen.  Sie  besitzt  eine  Schamspalte,  die 
außen  stark  behaart  und  innen  außerordentlich  weit  ist.23  Ihre 


1 7  •  •  •  • 

Sie  zieht  also  Umarmungen,  Küsse  und  Petting  dem  eigentlichen  Geschlechts¬ 
verkehr  vor. 

1  fi 

Wir  würden  von  einem  leptosomen  Typ  sprechen. 

19  Kokkoka  hat  offenbar  Typen  von  Temperamenten  herausgearbeitet,  die  den 
altgriechischen  nahekommen:  die  Sankhini  ist  jedenfalls  eine  Cholerikerin,  die  Citrini 
sanguinisch,  die  Hastini  phlegmatisch. 

Kratzen  und  Beißen  werden  schon  im  Kämasütra  als  Merkmale  besonderer 
Leidenschaft  ausführlich  erwähnt. 

21  Oder:  klatschhaften. 

77 

Kokkoka  beschreibt  eine  ausgeprägte  Pyknikerin. 

77 

Diese  Beschreibung  entspricht  dem  Typus  der  ‘Elefantenkuh’  im  Kämasütra. 
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Rede  ist  stammelnd. 

20.  Auge,  Weltzeitalter,  Pfeil,  Jahreszeit,  Sonne,  Himmelsrichtung,  Ele¬ 
fant  —  die  diesen  Begriffen  entsprechenden  Zahlen24  sind  die  lu¬ 
naren  Tage,  die  beim  Uebesgenuß  zur  Freude  der  Citrini-Frauen 
dienen.  Planet,  Lunartag,  Welt,  Erdteil  —  die  damit  verbundenen 
Tage25  gehören  der  Hastini.  Die  übrigen  vier  Lunartage26  sind 
für  die  Sankhini-Frauen.27 

21.  In  der  Stellung  des  Lotosblumensitzes28  befriedigt  man  die  Padmi- 
nl,  in  der  Art  des  Bambusrohrspaltens29  die  Sankhini,  mit  beiden 
Füßen  über  den  Schultern30  die  Hastini,  auf  städtische  Weise31 
die  Citrin!. 

22.  Man  begibt  sich  um  des  Wollustglückes  willen  zur  Citrin!  in  den 
ersten  drei  Stunden  des  Tages  bzw.  der  Nacht;  man  liebt  die  Hasti¬ 
ni  jeweils  im  zweiten  Dreistundenabschnitt;  man  versetzt  im  dritten 
die  Sankhini  in  feuchten  Zustand;  man  entzückt  die  liebliche  Pad- 
mini  im  vierten  Dreistundenabschnitt. 

23.  Mittels  der  mit  dem  Saft  der  Bananenwurzel  getränkten  Muskatnuß 
kann  man  sich  die  Citrin!  in  Kürze  willfährig  machen,  mittels  mit 
Honig  bestrichener  Flügel  von  Turteltauben  und  Bienen  die  Hasti¬ 
ni;  die  Willfährigkeit  der  Sankhini  bewirkt  man  durch  die  von  der 
Sri-Frucht11  begleitete  aromatische  Wurzel  der  Tagari32.  Dies  wird 
jeweils  zusammen  mit  Betel  dargeboten  und  der  Reihenfolge  nach 


24  Nämlich  der  zweite,  vierte,  fünfte,  sechste,  zwölfte,  zehnte  und  achte  Tag  der 
auf-  bzw.  absteigenden  Monatshälfte. 

25  Der  neunte,  fünfzehnte,  vierzehnte  und  siebente  Tag. 

26  Der  erste,  dritte,  elfte  und  dreizehnte  Tag. 

27  Die  für  Padmini-Frauen  in  Betracht  kommenden  Tage  bleiben  unerwähnt. 

28  Die  auf  dem  Rücken  liegende  Frau  hält  ihre  Beine  gekreuzt. 

29  Die  Beine  der  auf  dem  Rücken  liegenden  Frau  sind  gespreizt:  ein  Bein  bleibt 
auf  dem  Bett,  das  andere  liegt  auf  der  Schulter  des  Mannes. 

30  Die  auf  dem  Rücken  liegende  Frau  legt  beide  Beine  über  die  Schultern  des 
Mannes.  Auf  diese  Weise  kann  der  Penis  besonders  tief  in  die  weite  Scheide  der  Hastini 
eindringen;  vgl.  1,19. 

31  Nach  Art  der  im  Kämasütra  beschriebenen  städtischen  Lebemänner  (nägaraka); 
hier:  die  auf  dem  Rücken  liegende  Frau  zieht  die  Beine  so  weit  an,  daß  sie  die 
Oberschenkel  in  die  Taille  des  Mannes  drückt. 

32  Die  aromatische  Pflanze  Tabemaemontana  coronaria. 
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mit  folgenden  Sprüchen: 

24.  ‘Ora!  Reife,  reife,  Vogel,  Vogel!  Dem  Liebesgott  Heil!’  Mit  diesem 
Spruch  gebe  man  die  mit  dem  Saft  der  Bananenwurzel  getränkte 
Muskatnuß  zusammen  mit  Betel;  dann  wird  die  Citrin!  willfährig. 
‘Ora!  Spalte,  spalte!  Mach  willfährig,  mach  willfährig!  Dem  Liebes¬ 
gott  Heil!’  Mit  diesem  Spruch  sind  die  mit  Honig  bestrichenen  Tur¬ 
teltauben-  und  Bienenflügel  mit  Betel  zu  geben;  dann  wird  die 
Hastini  willfährig.  ‘Ora!  Nimm  weg,  nimm  weg!  Reife!  Dem  Liebes¬ 
gott  Heil!’  Mit  diesem  Spruch  ist  die  von  der  Bilva-Frucht33  be¬ 
gleitete  aromatische  Tagara34- Wurzel  gegeben;  dann  wird  die  San- 
khinl  willfährig.35 

H.  Der  Abschnitt  über  die  Mondphasen 

1.  Die  beiden  großen  Zehen,  Fuß,  Knöchel,  Knie,  Schamgegend  und 
Nabel,  Brust,  Busen,  Achselhöhle,  Hals,  Wange,  Lippe,  Auge,  Stirn 
und  Kopf  sind  Stätten  des  Liebesgottes  (erogene  Zonen).  Man  be¬ 
achte  je  nach  der  aufsteigenden  und  absteigenden  Hälfte  des  Lu¬ 
narmonats  diese  Stellen  am  Körper  der  Gazellenäugigen  in  beiden 
Monatshälften,  indem  man  vom  linken  Fuß  aus  nach  oben  oder  un¬ 
ten  geht.36 

2.  Man  ergreift  die  Kopfhaare,  küßt  Stirn  und  Augen,  drückt  mit  Zäh¬ 
nen  und  Lippen  auf  die  Zahnbedeckung  (Lippen)  und  küßt  vielfach 
die  Wangenfläche.  Die  Achselhöhlen  und  den  Hals  ritzt  man  mit 
den  Fingernägeln,  ergreift  fest  die  Brüste,  schlägt  mit  der  Faust  auf 
den  Brustkorb  und  erteilt  mit  der  flachen  Hand  sacht  Schläge  auf 
den  Nabel. 


33  =  Sri-Frucht;  s.  Anm.ll. 

34  =  Tagari;  s.  Anm.32. 

-3C  #  # 

Galt  die  Padmim  als  zu  hochstehend,  um  Objekt  von  Verführungskünsten  zu 

sein? 

Gemäß  Kändnäthas  Kommentar  ist  gemeint:  Im  Zeitraum  des  zunehmenden 
Mondes  bis  zum  Vollmondstag  steigt  der  Liebesgott  von  der  großen  Zehe  des  rechten 
Fußes  bis  zum  Kopf  empor,  danach  sinkt  er  bis  zum  Neumondtag  in  den  genannten 
Stadien  auf  die  linke  große  Zehe  nieder.  —  Diese  mystisch-astrologische  Einordnung  der 
erogenen  Zonen  entspricht  wohl  dem  damaligen  Zeitgeschmack,  bedeutet  aber 
nichtsdestotrotz  gegenüber  dem  Kämasütra  einen  Rückschritt. 
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3.  Man  betreibt  am  Tempel  des  Liebesgottes  (Scheide)  das  Spiel  des 
Elefantenrüssels37  und  stößt  immer  wieder  mit  den  eigenen  gegen 
die  Knie  der  Frau,  gegen  ihre  Fußknöchel,  Zehen  und  Füße.  Wenn 
man  so  den  Stand  der  Mondsichel  im  Sinn  und  die  Geliebte  um¬ 
armt  hat,  taucht  man  in  diese  ein  wie  in  eine  Mondsteinpuppe,  die 
vom  Mondstrahl  berührt  wird.38 

4.  E,  o ,  a,  /,  u  sind  die  Laute,39  die  mit  den  fünf  Pfeilen  des  Lie¬ 
besgottes  verbunden  sind.  Als  Zielscheiben  derselben  werden  der 
Reihe  nach  Herz,  Brust,  Augen,  Kopf  und  Geschlechtsteile  ge¬ 
nannt.  Werden  auf  diese  empfindlichen  Stellen  die  Pfeile,  Feuer¬ 
gluten  vergleichbar,  aus  dem  Bogen  der  Augenbrauen  entsandt  und 
fallen  auf  jene  nieder,  strömen  die  Tropfen  der  Liebeswasser  der 
Schönen. 

5.  Dies  ist  eine,  wenn  auch  gedrängte  Zusammenfassung  der  Ansicht 
des  Nandikesvara40.  Nunmehr  wird  die  Fülle  des  von  Gonikä- 
putra41  Gesagten  zusammengefaßt.  Danach  befindet  sich  jener 
(der  Liebesgott)  im  Kopf,  in  der  Brustgegend,  in  der  linken  und 
rechten  Hand,  im  Busen,  in  den  beiden  Oberschenkeln,  im  Nabel, 
in  den  Geschlechtsteilen,  in  der  Stirn,  im  Bauch,  in  der  Hüfte  und 
im  Rücken, 

6.  in  den  Achselhöhlen,  im  Gesäß  und  in  den  Armen.  Mit  Beginn  der 
Monatshälfte  mit  abnehmendem  Mond  steigt  der  Liebesgott  Schritt 
für  Schritt  abwärts,  bei  zunehmendem  Mond  allmählich  wieder  auf¬ 
wärts  bis  zum  Kopf.  Bezüglich  der  Gliedmaßen  der  Gazellenäugi¬ 
gen  denken  die  in  der  Einleitung  des  Liebesspiels  Erfahrenen  an 
die  sechzehn  Laute,42  die  einer  Fülle  von  Lichtfunken  gleichen. 


37  Fingerspiel;  vgl.  X,8. 

38  Der  Mondstein  (Adular)  ist  eine  Halbedelsteinvarietät  des  Kalifeldspats 
(Orthoklas).  Über  ihn  sagen  die  altindischen  Dichter,  er  werde  durch  die  Einwirkung 
der  Mondstrahlen  naß. 

■5Q  X 

Von  diesen  entspricht  a  Visnu,  /  Brahman  und  u  Siva. 

40  Alter,  präklassischer  Lehrer  der  Liebeskunst,  vermutlich  mit  dem  Nandin  des 
Kamasutra  identisch. 

41  Im  Kamasutra  zitierter  Lehrer  der  Liebeskunst,  der  als  Autorität  in  Bezug  auf 
die  Beziehungen  zu  den  Gattinnen  anderer  Männer  galt. 

42  Die  Vokale  und  Diphthonge  des  Sanskritalphabets  zuzüglich  des  Anusvära  (a)m 
und  des  Visarga  (a)h. 
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7.  Am  ersten  Tag  des  Mondmonats  bringen  die  Liebenden  die  junge 
Frau  auf  folgende  Weise  zum  Fließen:  sie  umschlingen  innig  ihren 
Hals,  geben  ihr  einen  Kuß  auf  den  Kopf,  drücken  die  Zahnspitzen 
gegen  ihre  beiden  Lippen,  küssen  sie  auf  beide  Wangen,  bringen 
ihre  Körperhärchen  zum  Sträuben,  verursachen  auf  dem  Rücken 
und  an  den  Seiten  eine  leichte  Nagelspur,  fahren  mit  den  feinen 
Fingernagelspitzen  über  die  Masse  ihrer  Gesäßbacken  und  machen 
leise  sït43. 

8.  Am  zweiten  Tag  ist  der  Liebende  vom  Glück  des  Berührens  ihrer 
Brüste  hingerissen.  Indem  er  ihr  die  Wangen,  die  Ohrläppchen,  die 
Augen  und  das  Brüstepaar  küßt,  ihre  Seite  mit  den  Nagelspitzen  an 
sich  zieht,  ihre  Unterlippe  leckt,  sie  mit  den  Nagelspitzen  in  den 
Achselhöhlen  kitzelt  und  sie  fest  umarmt,  bringe  er  sie  zum 
Fließen. 

9.  Am  dritten  Tag  bringt  er  die  Frau  ins  Wanken,  indem  er  sie  ganz 
besonders  fest  umarmt,  immer  wieder  ihre  Achselhaare  zum  Sträu¬ 
ben  bringt,  mit  den  Fingernägeln  ihre  Seiten  leicht  ritzt,  mit  den 
Armen  ihren  Hals  an  sich  drückt,  zitternd  beim  Genuß  ihrer  Lip¬ 
pen,  und  indem  er  beginnt,  den  Rand  ihres  Busens  mit  dem  Churi- 
ta44  zu  versehen. 

10.  Am  vierten  Tag  umarmt  man  die  Frau  ausdauernd,  preßt  heftig 
ihre  Brüste  zusammen;  während  man  sie  in  die  Bimba45-Lippen 
beißt,  ritzt  man  mit  den  Nägeln  ihre  hübschen  Schenkelflächen  und 
bringt  in  ihren  Achselhöhlen  das  Churita44  an.  Immer  wieder  spielt 
man  am  Körper46  der  Wasserrosenäugigen  mit  den  Wassern  des 
vom  Fluß  des  Liebessaftes  genährten  Wasserfalls. 

11.  Am  fünften  Tag  soll  man  ihre  Haare  mit  der  linken  Hand  packen 
und  sie  in  die  Unterlippe  beißen.  Man  versetze  ihre  beiden  Brust¬ 
warzen  in  bebenden  Schauer  und  küsse  ihre  beiden  Brüste  mit  Ge¬ 
fühl.  Am  sechsten  Tag  soll  man,  nachdem  man  ihren  Körper  eng 
umschlungen  und  sie  in  die  Unterlippe  gebissen  hat,  in  der  Nabel- 


43  Ein  schon  im  Kamasutra  mehrfach  erwähnter  Laut  der  Wollust. 

44  Bezeichnung  eines  bestimmten,  durch  Fingernägel  verursachten  Mals  auf  der 
Haut;  vgl.  VIII, 3. 

45  Die  rote  Frucht  von  Momordica  monadelpha. 

46  Sofern  man  safire  statt  éanram  lesen  darf.  Sonst  vielleicht:  ‘bespielt  man  den 
Körper’? 
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gegend  das  Churita44  anbringen  und  mit  den  Fingernägeln  lustver¬ 
zückt  die  Abhänge  der  Schenkel  ritzen. 

12.  Indem  man  die  Stätte  des  Liebesgottes  reibt,  die  Zähneverkleidung 
(Lippen)  der  Frau  leckt,  mit  den  Fingernägeln  über  die  Ränder  des 
Halses,  über  Brust  und  Wangen  fährt,  richtet  man  mit  einer  festen 
Umarmung  die  Bühne  des  Liebesgottes47  her  und  versetzt  die 
schöne  Frau  am  Tag  der  Sonne48  in  den  Zustand  der  Befriedung. 

13.  Am  achten  Tag  möge  man  den  Hals  der  Frau  nicht  nur  einmal  um¬ 
armen,  mit  den  Nägeln  in  ihren  Nabel  eindringen,  ihre  Lippen 
beißen,  ihre  Busenwölbung  küssen  und  sie  dadurch  erschauern  las¬ 
sen,  wobei  man  sie  kräftig  drückt.  Am  neunten  Tag  spiele  man  mit 
der  Hand  in  ihrer  Nabelgrube.  Nachdem  man  ihre  Unterlippe  ge¬ 
bissen  hat,  drücke  man  ihre  beiden  Brüste,  reibe  die  Stätte  des 
Liebesgottes  und  ritze  mit  den  Nägeln  ihre  Rippengegend. 

14.  Nach  dem  Küssen  der  Stirn  ritzt  man  mit  den  Nägeln  ihren  Nacken 
und  führt  die  linke  Hand  über  die  Hüften,  den  Busen,  die  Brustge¬ 
gend,  den  Rücken  und  die  Taille  hin  und  her;  damit  erweckt  man 
die  Liebe  am  zehnten  Tag. 

15.  Am  elften  Tag  wendet  man  die  Fingernägel  am  Hals  an,  umarmt 
die  Frau  innig,  wobei  man  immer  wieder  an  ihren  Lippen  saugt 
und  sie  begehrlich  leckt.  Indem  man  dann  lachend  immer  wieder 
auf  ihre  Herzgegend  klopft  und  mit  spielerisch  bewegten  Händen 
des  Siegel  an  der  Wohnstatt  des  Liebesgottes  zerbricht,  bringt  man 
die  Geliebte  zum  Fließen. 

16.  Am  zwölften  Tag  umarme  man  die  Frau  innig,  küsse  mehrmals 
ihre  beiden  Wangen,  reiße  die  Augen  auf,  erfreue  sich  am  Aus¬ 
stößen  des  Lautes  sït 43  und  beiße  in  ihre  Lippen.  Am  dreizehnten 
Tag,  dem  Tag  des  im  Geiste  Entstandenen  (Kama),  küßt  man  die 
Abhänge  ihrer  Wangen  und  reibt,  während  man  sït43  macht,  ihre 
beiden  Brüste.  Damit  bringt  man  die  Geliebte  zum  Fließen.  Und 
außerdem  ritzt  man  flink  mit  den  Fingernägeln  sacht  ihren  Hals. 

17.  Am  vierzehnten  Tag,  dem  Tag  des  Feindes  des  Liebesgottes49, 
küßt  man  ihre  Augen,  bewegt  die  Nägel  in  ihren  Achselhöhlen  und 


Im  Sanskrit:  anahgarcuiga.  Dies  ist  auch  der  Titel  eines  späteren  Werkes,  dessen 
Übersetzung  derjenigen  des  Ratirahasya  folgen  soll. 

48  Am  siebenten  Tag  des  lunaren  Monats. 

49  Siva;  vgl.  Anm.l. 
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dringt  mit  dem  Elefantenrüssel37  in  die  Stätte  des  Liebesgottes  ein. 
So  spielt  man  am  Körper  der  Geliebten. 

18.  An  den  Tagen  des  Neu-  und  Vollmonds  lasse  man  die  Nägel  auf 
ihrer  Schulterfläche  wie  auf  einer  Bühne  tanzen  und  die  Hände 
sich  an  dem  Wärzchen  (Clitoris)  der  Stätte  des  Liebesgottes  betäti¬ 
gen  —  bis  die  Frau  ins  Wanken  gerät.50 

HI.  Der  Abschnitt  über  die  Einteilung  der  Typen  nach  der  Wollust 

1.  Die  Länge51  und  die  Tiefe52  können  sechs,  neun  oder  zwölf  Dau¬ 
menbreiten  betragen.53  Nach  der  Größe  der  Geschlechtsteile  un¬ 
terscheidet  man  [nach  steigender  Daumenbreite]  beim  Mann: 
Rammler,  Stier  und  Hengst,  bei  der  Frau:  Gazelle,  Stute  und  Ele¬ 
fantenkuh. 

2.  Die  Verbindung  der  Gazelle  mit  dem  Rammler  und  die  der  Stute 
mit  dem  Stier  wie  auch  die  der  Elefantenkuh  mit  dem  Hengst  — 
diese  drei  werden  als  gleichartige  Liebesbeziehung  betrachtet. 

3.  Die  Verbindung  der  Gazelle  mit  einem  Stier  und  die  der  Stute  mit 
einem  Hengst54  —  diese  beiden  gelten  als  erhöhte  Liebesbezie¬ 
hung.  Als  niedrig  gelten  dagegen  die  beiden  Verbindungen  der  Stu¬ 
te  mit  einem  Rammler  und  der  Elefantenkuh  mit  einem  Stier.55 

4.  Als  überhöht  bzw.  besonders  niedrig  gelten  die  Verbindungen  der 
Gazelle  mit  einem  Hengst  bzw.  der  Elefantenkuh  mit  einem 
Rammler.  So  sprach  man56  gemäß  der  Einteilung  nach  der  Größe 
der  Geschlechtsteile  von  neunfachen  Liebesbeziehungen.57 

50  Bis  hierher  hat  Kokkoka  im  wesentlichen  aus  Quellen  geschöpft,  die  außerhalb 
der  Kamasutra- Tradition  stehen. 

51  Des  erigierten  Penis. 

Der  Vagina.  Hier  kann  parinäha  schwerlich  ‘Umfang’  bedeuten. 

Hier  und  im  folgenden  folgt  Kokkoka  in  den  Grundzügen  der  Lehre  des  Vät- 
syäyana.  Dieser  erörtert  die  Bedeutung  der  Größe  der  Genitalien  in  Kamasutra  11,1.  Die 
im  alten  Indien  bestandene  Vorliebe  für  schematisches  Klassifizieren  tritt  hier  deutlich 
zutage:  der  Natur  werden  die  Maße  vorgeschrieben,  und  Übergänge  werden  nicht 
anerkannt. 

54  In  beiden  Fällen  übersteigen  die  Dimensionen  des  Penis  die  der  Vagina. 

55  Hier  weist  die  Vagina  gegenüber  dem  Penis  die  größeren  Dimensionen  auf. 

56  Damit  ist  wohl  vor  allem  Vätsyäyana  gemeint. 

Wie  wir  sogleich  sehen  werden,  sagen  die  Begriffe  ‘erhöht’,  ‘niedrig’  usw.  noch 
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5.  Als  höchste  Liebesgenüsse  bezeichnet  man  die  gleichartigen  Lie¬ 
besbeziehungen,58  als  mittlere  die  beiden  erhöhten  Liebesbezie¬ 
hungen,  als  ganz  minderwertig  die  beiden  niedrigen,  die  über¬ 
höhten  und  die  ganz  niedrigen  Verbindungen. 

6.  Weil  es  kein  Gegenmittel  gegen  das  Jucken  (Libido)  [der  Frau] 
gibt,59  und  weil  der  Penis  im  Inneren  der  Scheide  nicht  genügend 
reibt,  fließen  die  Frauen  bei  der  niedrigen  Verbindung60  nicht, 
noch  werden  sie  befriedigt. 

7.  Auch  bei  der  erhöhten  Liebesbeziehung  fließen  sie  nicht,  noch  wer¬ 
den  sie  befriedigt,  da  sie  im  Herzen  von  dem  Schmerz  im  Inneren 
der  weichen  Scheide  gequält  werden  —  und  die  Liebe  hängt  ja  vom 
Sinneszustand  ab. 

8.  Winzige,  aus  dem  Blut  entstandene  Würmchen,  die  sanft,  gemäßigt 
oder  gewaltig  wirken  können,  erzeugen  je  nach  ihren  Möglichkeiten 
das  Jucken  am  Sitz  des  Liebesgottes  [der  Frau]. 

9.  Wenn  durch  das  heftige  Stoßen  des  Gliedes  das  Jucken  aufhört 
und  der  Liebessaft  fließt,  dann  erfahren  die  Frauen  beim  vollen 
Strom  das  Glück  des  Orgasmus. 

10.  Zu  Beginn  ist  der  Fluß  klebrig  und  spendet  nur  geringes  Glücksge¬ 
fühl.  Aber  am  Schluß  genießen  die  Frauen  -—  ähnlich  wie  die  Män¬ 
ner  —  [verbunden  mit  einem  reichlichen  Fluß]  die  Ohnmachts¬ 
wonne  des  Orgasmus. 

11.  Dabei  schreit  die  Frau  eine  Weile,  windet  sich  und  weint,  gänzlich 
erschöpft.  Danach  gerät  sie  in  einen  Zustand  der  Erschlaffung  und 
schließt  die  Augen. 

12.  Die  Auslösung  des  Orgasmus  erfolgt  bei  Mann  und  Frau  leicht, 
durchschnittlich  oder  langwierig.  Entsprechend  dem  Zeitmaß 
kommt  es  auch  hier  zu  neunfacher  Art  der  Liebesbeziehung,61  wie 


nichts  über  die  Qualität  des  Liebesgenusses  aus. 

58  Schon  das  Kämasütra  beruhte  auf  der  Maxime,  daß  sich  Gleich  zu  Gleich  gesel¬ 
len  soll. 

59  Wegen  der  zu  geringen  Größe  des  Penis. 

60  Die  freie  Übersetzung  von  mohana  ergibt  sich  aus  dem  Kontext. 

61  Kokkoka  geht  hier  zu  einer  neuen  Art  der  Klassifikation  über,  verzichtet  aber 
auf  eine  nähere  Darstellung.  Die  neun  möglichen  Konstellationen  der  Orgasmus¬ 
auslösung  (Mann  —  Frau)  sind  folgende:  leicht  —  leicht,  leicht  —  durchschnittlich,  leicht 
—  langwierig,  durchschnittlich  —  leicht,  durchschnittlich  —  durchschnittlich,  durch- 
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bei  der  Einteilung  nach  der  Größe  der  Geschlechtsteile. 

13.  Auch  nach  der  Leidenschaft  kann  man  beide  Geschlechter  eintei¬ 
len:  sie  können  kühl,  mittelmäßig  und  feurig  sein.  Leidenschaft  ist 
als  Liebesfähigkeit  aufzufassen.  Demgemäß  gibt  es  auch  hier  eine 
neunfache  Art  der  Liebesbeziehung.62 

14.  Kraft,  das  Ertragen  vieler  Wunden63  und  Schläge  und  Wollustbe¬ 
gehren  sind  die  Kennzeichen  einer  feurigen  Leidenschaft.  Das  Um¬ 
gekehrte  ist  bei  kühlem  Temperament  der  Fall. 

15.  Man  nehme  zur  Kenntnis,  daß  bei  mittelmäßiger  Leidenschaft  Mit¬ 
telmäßigkeit  eben  dieser  Merkmale  besteht.  Somit  gibt  es  je  nach 
dem  Ausmaß  der  Geschlechtsteile,  dem  Zeitpunkt  des  Orgasmus¬ 
eintritts  und  dem  Grad  der  Leidenschaft  27  Kombinationen. 

16.  Sind  bei  den  drei  Hauptkategorien  die  Liebesbeziehungen  gleich¬ 
artig,  so  ergibt  sich  der  höchste  Geschlechtsgenuß.  Liegt  aber  bei 
allen  Ungleichheit  vor,  so  ergibt  sich  der  niedrigste,  wie  er  beim 
Vieh  üblich  ist. 

17.  Beim  Rest  aber  ergibt  sich  Mittelmäßigkeit.  Abweichungen  schon 
an  einer  Stelle  wirken  abstoßend,  besonders  die  überhöhte  und  die 
ganz  niedrige  Verbindung.64  Somit  ist  dies  in  kurzer  Zusammen¬ 
fassung  dargelegt. 

18.  Jetzt  werden  die  Kennzeichen  der  oben  aufgeführten  Typen  der 
Gazelle  usw.  besprochen,  und  zwar  nach  dem  Unterschied  ihres 
Wesens  und  ihrer  Eigenschaften,  gemäß  der  von  Vätsyäyana  offen¬ 
barten  Meinung. 

19.  Die  Gazelle  hat  einen  gleichmäßig  gestalteten  Kopf,  krauses,  dich¬ 
tes  Haupthaar,  einen  unbedeutenden  Bauch,  üppige  Gesäßbacken, 
Nasenflügel  mit  kleinen  Löchern  sowie  glänzende,  leuchtende, 
schön  bewimperte  Augen, 


schnittlich  —  langwierig,  langwierig  —  leicht,  langwierig  —  durchschnittlich,  langwierig 

—  langwierig. 

ff)  •  •  • 

Dies  ist  wieder  eine  neue  Klassifikation.  Es  können  folgende  Kombinationen 
(Mann  —  Frau)  auftreten:  kühl  —  kühl,  kühl  —  mittelmäßig,  kühl  —  feurig,  mittelmäßig 

—  kühl,  mittelmäßig  —  mittelmäßig,  mittelmäßig  —  feurig,  feurig  —  kühl,  feurig  — 
mittelmäßig,  feurig  —  feurig. 

Gemeint  sind  die  im  Liebesspiel  einander  beigebrachten  Kratz-  und  Biß¬ 
wunden. 

64  Vgl.  oben:  III, 4. 
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20.  ferner  zartrote  Lippen,  Hände  und  Füße  sowie  ganz  zarte,  gerade, 
lianengleiche  Arme;  außerdem  has  sie  längliche  Ohren,  Wangen 
und  Hals,  keine  übermäßig  fleischigen  Oberschenkel  und  Ge¬ 
schlechtsteile, 

21.  gleichmäßige  Knöchel,  den  Gang  eines  brünstigen  Elefanten;  sie  ist 
erfüllt  von  Eifersucht,  hat  aufgerichtete  Brüste,  ist  schlank,  hat  ein 
unbeständiges  Gemüt,  ist  zart,  wenig  zornig,  der  Wollust  zugeneigt 
und  ißt  wenig. 

22.  Wie  Blüten  duftet  ihr  Liebeswasser;  gerade  gewachsen  sind  ihre 
Finger,  ihre  Sprache  ist  langsam  und  süß65.  Sechs  Daumenbreiten 
tief  ist  ihre  Scheide.66  Gerade  ist  ihr  Körper,  und  sie  ist  zärtlich. 

23.  Die  Stute  hat  einen  gesenkten  wie  auch  erhobenen67  Kopf,  eine 
Menge  starker,  glatter,  dichter  Haare,  lotosgleiche,  unstete  Augen, 
ein  Gesicht  mit  einem  Paar  massiger,  langer  Ohren, 

24.  eine  Reihe  starker  Zähne,  breite  Lippen,  üppige,  feste,  topf¬ 
ähnliche  Brüste,  anmutige,  fleischige  Arme,  einen  unbedeutenden 
Bauch,  Hände,  die  so  zart  sind  wie  eine  Lotosblüte, 

25.  breite  Brustflügel,  eine  stammelnde,  aber  liebliche  Sprache;  von 
Eifersucht  wird  sie  aufgeregt.  Ihr  Nabel  ist  tiefliegend  und  wohlge¬ 
rundet;  sie  hat  prächtig  gewölbte  Gesäßbacken68;  ihre  Oberschen¬ 
kel  sind  gleichmäßig  und  kurz. 

26.  Sie  hat  breite  Hüften,  eine  eingebogene  Taille;  kokett  und  langsam 
ist  ihr  Gang;  rötlich  und  gleichmäßig  sind  ihre  Füße;  wankelmütig 
ist  ihr  Herz,  zart  ihr  Körper.  Sie  liebt  Schlaf  und  Essen.  Ihrem  Ge¬ 
liebten  ist  sie  zugeneigt. 

27.  Sie  weist  vorwiegend  das  erste  und  letzte  Element69  auf.  Ihr 
Wollustwasser  ist  gelblich  und  riecht  nach  Sesambrei.  Sie  neigt  zu 
Scheidenfluß,  Tollheit  und  Liebeskampf.  Neun  Daumenbreiten  tief 


65  Gemäß  dem  Ausweis  anderer  Editionen  ist  madhubha  ein  Fehler  für  madhura. 

66  Vgl.  III, 1. 

67  D.h.  wohl:  unregelmäßig  geformten. 

68  Allerdings  kann  jaghana  auch  die  Schamgegend  bedeuten.  Entsprechend  mußte 
in  111,20  übersetzt  werden,  da  zuvor  in  19  mit  nitamba  eindeutig  die  Gesäßbacken 
apostrophiert  worden  waren. 

69  Offenbar  ist  dhätu  hier  medizingeschichtlich  zu  interpretieren,  bezieht  sich  also 
auf  Wind,  Galle  und  Schleim,  die  sich  beim  gesunden  Menschen  im  Gleichgewicht 
befinden. 
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ist  ihre  Scheide. 

28.  Die  Elefantenkuh  ist  gekennzeichnet  durch  breite  Stirn,  Wangen, 
Ohren  und  Nasenflügel  sowie  durch  kurze,  fette  Hand-,  Fuß-,  Arm- 
und  Schenkelpaare,  ferner  durch  einen  leicht  gebogenen,  gedrunge¬ 
nen  Hals,  durch  deutlich  sichtbare  Zahnspitzen  und  dichtes,  blau¬ 
schwarzes  Haupthaar. 

29.  Ununterbrochen  plagt  sie  Liebesverlangen.  Ihre  Stimme  kommt  tief 
aus  der  Kehle  wie  die  der  Elefanten.  Sie  hat  einen  kräftigen  Kör¬ 
per  und  dicke,  herabhängende  Lippen.  Ihr  Orgasmuswasser  ist 
reichlich.  Sie  neigt  zu  Heftigkeit,  hat  rotbraune  Augen,  Wollust¬ 
wasser  wie  ein  brünstiger  Elefant  und  häufig  heimliche  Laster. 

30.  Sie  hat  überaus  viele  Fehler  und  ist  nur  mit  dem  Knüppel  zu  zäh¬ 
men.  Sie  trägt  eine  zwölf  Daumenbreiten  tiefe  Schamgegend. 

3 1 .  Die  Rammler  haben  rötliche,  geweitete  Augen,  kleine  gleichmäßige 
Zähne,  ein  rundes  Gesicht  und  sind  gut  gekleidet.  Sie  haben  wei¬ 
che,  rötliche,  sehr  anmutige70  Hände  mit  eng  beieinander  stehen¬ 
den  Fingern  und  eine  schöne71  Stimme.  Sie  sind  wendig,  schwan¬ 
kend  und  unstet  und  tragen  schön  weiches  Haupthaar  und  einen 
nicht  zu  langen  Hals.  Ihre  Knie,  Schenkel,  Hände,  Hinterbacken 
und  Füße  sind  recht72  mager. 

32.  Sie  essen  wenig,  sind  nicht  sehr  stolz  und  lieben  eine  kurzen 
Wollustakt.73  Der  Sauberkeit  sind  sie  zugetan  und  mit  Gütern 
reich  gesegnet.  Sie  genießen  hohes  Ansehen.  Wohlriechend  sind 
ihre  Liebessäfte.  Sie  sind  anmutig  und  fröhlich. 

33.  Die  Stiere  haben  eine  massigen,  erhobenen  Kopf,  breites  Ge¬ 
sicht74  und  breite  Stirn,  einen  dicken  Hals  und  sehr  fleischige 
Ohren.  Ihre  Bäuche  gleichen  denen  einer  Schildkröte.  Stiere  sind 
fett.  Ihre  Arme  sind  lang,  mit  erhobenen  Achseln  und  lang  herab¬ 
hängend,  die  Innenflächen  der  Hände  sind  rötlich.  An  den  Seiten 
gerötet,  ruhig,  schönbewimpert  und  lotosblättergleich  sind  ihre  Au- 


70  • 

Statt  atilalitarn  ist  atilalilarn  gedruckt  worden. 

71 

Statt  saväcah  ist  offensichtlich  suväcah  zu  lesen. 

77  • 

So  die  Übersetzung  von  uccaih  hier. 

Man  könnte  aber  auch  übersetzen:  sie  machen  sich  wenig  aus  dem  Liebesge- 

nuß. 

74  Nach  Ausweis  anderer  Editionen  ist  statt  vakra  vaktra  zu  lesen,  das  aber  auch 
‘Mund’  bedeuten  kann. 
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gen.  Stiere  lieben  die  Wahrheit. 

34.  Wie  bei  einem  spielerischen  Löwen  ist  die  Reihenfolge  ihrer 
Schritte.  Ihre  Stimme  ist  sanft.  Schmerzen  vermögen  sie  zu  ertra¬ 
gen.  Sie  sind  freigebig,  lieben  den  Schlaf,  sind  frei  von  Verlegen¬ 
heit  und  haben  eine  kräftige  Verdauung.  Ihr  Grundelement69  ist 
der  Schleim.  Im  Mittelteil  und  am  Schluß  des  Lebens  sind  sie 
glücklich.  Ihr  Körper  hat  einen  Überschuß  an  Mark,  Säure  und 
Fett.  Bei  allen  Frauen  sind  sie  beliebt.  Sie  tragen  einen  Penis,  des¬ 
sen  Längenabmessung  neun  Daumenbreiten  entspricht. 

35.  Hengste  sind  gekennzeichnet  durch  überaus  lange,  dünne  Gesich¬ 
ter,  Ohren,  Hälse,  Lippen  und  Zähne.  Sie  haben  feiste  Schultern, 
muskulöse  Arme  sowie  festes,  glattes,  dichtes  Haupthaar.  Sie  sind 
ausgesprochen  eifersüchtig.  Ihre  Gliedmaßen  und  Knie  sind 
krumm,  doch  haben  sie  schöne  Nägel.  Lang  sind  ihre  Fingerreihen, 
länglich,  geweitet  und  unstet  ihre  Augen.  Hengste  sind  ausgereift, 
doch  schläfrig  und  träge. 

36.  Ihre  Stimme  ist  tief  und  wohlklingend;  eilig  ist  ihr  Gang.  Sie  haben 
feiste  Schenkel  und  eine  kräftige  Verdauung,  vergnügen  sich  gern 
mit  Frauen  und  haben  eine  klare  Stimme.  Ihr  Samen  und  ihre 
Knochen  sind  glänzende  Elemente.  Von  Begierden75  werden  sie 
geplagt.  Kühl  wie  frische  Butter,  reichlich  und  säuerlich  ist  der 
Strom  ihres  Liebeswassers.  Ihr  Penis  wird  als  zwölf  Daumenbreiten 
lang  bezeichnet.  Sie  haben  eine  ebene  Brustfläche. 

37.  Auch  bei  einer  Abweichung76  von  der  besprochenen  Abmessung 
der  Geschlechtsteile  achte  man  auf  den  Typ  Rammler,  Gazelle 
usw.,  wobei  nach  vorzüglich  und  geringwertig  unterschieden 
wird.77  Auch  bei  einer  Vermischung  der  besprochenen  Kennzei¬ 
chen  mit  anderen,  die  genannt  werden  oder  zu  nennen  sind,  hebe 
der  Kundige  aus  der  Fülle  das  Kennzeichen  heraus.78 


75  Oder:  von  Durst. 

76  Der  Verfasser  räumt  nunmehr  die  Möglichkeit  ein,  daß  die  Natur  sich  nicht 
immer  nach  den  postulierten  Maßen  richtet  (vgl.  Anm.53).  An  der  aufgestellten  Typolo¬ 
gie  möchte  er  jedoch  festhalten. 

Am  besten  ist  die  Übereinstimmung  mit  dem  jeweils  typischen  Maß.  Im 
übrigen  ist  eine  Abweichung  nach  oben  günstiger  als  eine  solche  nach  unten. 

78  Kokkoka  setzt  damit  eine  gewisse  Abstraktionsfähigkeit  des  Lesers  voraus. 
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IV.  Der  Abschnitt  über  die  allgemeinen  Eigenschaften 

1.  Ein  Mädchen  ist  man  bis  zum  Alter  von  16  Jahren.  Danach  ist  man 
bis  zum  dreißigsten  Lebensjahr  eine  junge  Frau.  Vollreif  ist  man 
bis  zum  Alter  von  55  Jahren.  Danach  kommt  die  Frau  ins  Greisen- 
alter.  Eine  lang  getrennt  lebende  Frau  ist  groß,  dunkel,  dünn,  hat 
gebeugte  Schultern  und  ist  schlaff.  Eine  ständig  auf  Liebesgenuß 
Bedachte  ist  massig,  weißlich,  kleinwüchsig  und  hat  breite,  feste 
Schultern.79 

2.  Bei  einer  Vermischung  dieser  Merkmale  ergibt  sich  ein  mittlerer 
Typ.  Als  Wesensart  dieser  Typen  ist  dies  bekannt:  Ein  Mädchen 
und  eine  Massige  sind  mit  äußerlichen80  Liebesbezeigungen  zu 
behandeln;  die  Vollreife  und  die  Schlaffe  wünschen  innerliche 
Betörung. 

3.  Wir  wollen  auch  die  in  der  Gunapatäk ö81  gegebenen  Handlungen 
in  den  verschiedenen  Altersstufen  in  Übereinstimmung  mit  den 
dortigen  Regeln  geschickt  ausführen. 

4.  Ein  Mädchen  ist  durch  Betel,  Kränze,  Früchte,  Essenzen,  gut  ge¬ 
würzte  Speisen  und  Verehrung  zu  erobern.  Die  in  der  Jugendblüte 
Stehende  wird  durch  Gaben  von  Schmuckstücken  und  Perlenschnü¬ 
ren  erfreut.  Die  im  mittleren  Alter  stehende  Liebesdurstige  wird 
durch  mit  Zuneigung  vollzogenen,  heftigen,  ungewöhnlichen  Ver¬ 
kehr  beglückt.  Eine  Greisin,  deren  Lebenskraft  allzusehr  geschwun¬ 
den  ist,  wird  durch  Gespräche  und  Ehrerbietung  erfreut. 

5.  Die  vom  Schleim  gekennzeichnete  Frau  hat  dem  Blick  entzogene 
Knochen,  Gelenke  und  Fußknöchel;  ihre  Stimme  ist  weich  und  süß; 
sie  ist  zart  wie  eine  Lotosblüte82.  Die  gallige  junge  Frau  hat 
deutlich  sichtbare  Knochen,  Gelenke  und  Fußknöchel  mit  warmen 
Gliedmaßen.  Die  vom  Wind  gekennzeichnete  Frau  hat  einen  gro¬ 
ben,  lauwarmen  Körper  und  redet  viel.83  Auch  die  vom  Schleim 
gekennzeichnete  Frau  ist  heiß,  wenn  sie  neu  geboren  hat.  Selbst 


79  Im  Kamasutra  werden  die  beiden  letztgenannten  Typen  nicht  erwähnt. 

orv  _ 

Statt  bahyarata  ist  fehlerhaft  bäkyarata  gedruckt  worden. 

RI  • 

Eine  verloren  gegangene  Abhandlung  über  die  Liebeskunst. 

cyy 

Für  pad/namrdvi  ist  madmabhrdvi  gedruckt  worden. 

83  Diese  Klassifizierung  nach  medizinisch  determinierten  Typen  gemäß  den  in 
Anm.69  erwähnten  Elementen  fehlt  im  Kämasütra. 
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die  gallige  Frau  hat  einen  sehr  kühlen  Körper,  wenn  sie  schwanger 
ist. 

6.  Der  Reihenfolge  nach  wird  in  Bezug  auf  die  Vereinigung84  ange¬ 
geben:  Zeitdauer  des  nahenden  Lustgefühls  und  des  Abklingens  — 
kurzfristig,  mittelschnell,  beträchtlich;  Scheidenöffnung— wollüstig, 
heiß,  tiefliegend;  nach  Geschlechtsverkehr  verlangend  —  in  der  im¬ 
merkühlen  Winterszeit,  in  der  Regenzeit  und  im  Frühling85. 

7.  Die  Kennzeichnung  der  Typen,  die  darüber  hinaus  in  der  Guna- 
patäkä  dargelegt  werden,  ist  ebenfalls  von  der  Erfahrung  bestätigt 
worden.  Sie  soll  nun  noch  etwas  deutlicher  erklärt  werden. 

8.  Die  [vom  Schleim  gekennzeichnete]  dunkle  Frau86  hat  glänzende 
Nägel,  Augen  und  Zähne.  Sie  ist  frei  von  Haß87,  stolz  und  bestän¬ 
dig  in  ihrer  Zuneigung.  Die  Öffnung  ihrer  Scheide  ist  angenehm  zu 
berühren,  kühl  und  fleischig. 

9.  Die  ihrer  Anlage  nach  gallige  Frau  ist  von  koketter  Natur  und  als 
mittlerer  Typ  zu  erkennen.  Sie  ist  von  heller  Hautfarbe,  hat  einen 
prallen  Busen,  rötliche  Nägel  und  Augen 

10.  und  stechend  riechenden  Schweiß.  Sie  ist  schnell  erzürnt  und 
schnell  besänftigt,  liebt  die  Kühle  und  meidet  die  Hitze,  ist  selbst 
heiß  und  hat  eine  recht  schlaffe  Scheide. 

11.  Sie  ist  klug,  sehr  geschickt  und  verfährt  beim  Beischlaf  unbedingt 
mit  Sanftheit.  Die  vom  Wind  gekennzeichnete  Frau  liebt  es,  sich 
herumzutreiben,  und  sie  plappert  viel. 

12.  Sie  hat  eine  staubig-graue  Hautfarbe  wie  angebranntes  Holz,  ist 
eine  starke  Esserin  und  hat  harte  Gliedmaßen.  Ihre  Kopfhaare  sind 
grob  mit  gespaltenen  Spitzen.  Ihre  Leidenschaft  richtet  sich  auf  das 
Grobe.  Ihre  Nägel  und  Augen  sind  dunkel. 

13.  Dieser  niedrigste  Frauentyp  hat  eine  Scheide,  die  so  rauh  anzufüh¬ 
len  ist  wie  die  Zunge  einer  Kuh.  An  gemischten  Merkmalen  erken¬ 
ne  man  die  jeweilige  Mischform.88 


84  Nämlich  mit  den  Frauen  vom  Schleim-,  Galle-  und  Wind-Typ. 

85  Der  Frühlingsmonat  Madhu  steht  hier  für  die  Jahreszeit. 

86  Hier  scheint  fyämä  nicht  nur  ‘dunkel’  (weibl.)  zu  bedeuten,  sondern  gleichzeitig 
Terminus  technicus  für  eine  junge  Frau  vom  Schleim-Typ  zu  sein,  der  als  der  beste  der 
drei  in  Rede  stehenden  Typen  gilt. 

87  Oder:  ohne  Reue. 

oo 

Auch  die  nun  folgende  Klassifikation  ist  gegenüber  der  Tradition  des  Kama- 
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14.  Die  Frau  von  göttlichem  Wesen  hat  einen  duftenden,  sauberen 
Körper  und  ein  sehr  freundliches  Antlitz.  Sie  besitzt  viele  Güter,  ist 
reich  an  Leuten  und  ist  eine  schöne  Frau.  Die  Frau  von  Yaksa89- 
Wesen  ist  frei  von  Scheu  vor  älteren  Personen.  Sie  begehrt  Gärten, 
Gelage  sowie  den  Aufenthalt  an  der  See  und  im  Gebirge  zum 
Zweck  des  Liebesgenusses  und  neigt  zum  Zorn. 

15.  Die  Frau  von  menschlichem  Wesen  ist  von  geradlinigem  Denken, 
geschickt  und  gastfreundlich.  Offensichtlich  wird  sie  hienieden 
durch  Fasten  nicht  beeindruckt.  Die  Frau  von  Näga^-Wesen 
schnauft  mächtig,  gähnt,  neigt  zum  Umherschweifen91,  schläft  an¬ 
dauernd  und  ist  dennoch  aufgeregt. 

16.  Als  junge  Frau  von  Gandharva92-Wesen  bezeichnet  man  eine,  die 
frei  von  Zorn  ist,  strahlende,  leuchtende  Kleider  trägt,  auf  Kränze, 
Düfte,  Räucherwerk  und  dergleichen  versessen,  in  der  Musik  und 
im  Spiel  geschickt  und  in  den  Künsten  bewandert  ist. 

17.  Die  Frau  von  Pisäca93-Wesen  ist  vom  Verstand  verlassen  und  eine 
übermäßige  Esserin.  Sie  hat  einen  deutlich  heißen  Körper  und  ge¬ 
nießt  berauschende  Getränke,  Fleisch94  usw.  Die  Frau  von  krä- 
henhaftem  Wesen  läßt  wiederholt  den  Blick  umherschweifen,  leidet 
unter  starkem  Essen  und  gerät  leicht  in  große  Aufregung. 

18.  Die  Frau  von  affenhaftem  Wesen  hat  einen  umherirrenden  Blick, 
ist  versessen  auf  den  Liebeskampf  mit  Nägeln  und  Zähnen  und  ist 
von  unbeständiger  Gemütsbewegung.  Eine  Frau,  die  böse95,  un¬ 
freundliche  Reden  in  Gebrauch  nimmt  und  es  liebt,  ihre  Galane  zu 
schlagen96  —  eine  solche  ist  von  eselhaftem  Wesen. 


sutra  eine  Novität;  allerdings  findet  sie  sich  bereits  im  22.  Kapitel  des  Dramatur¬ 
gielehrbuches  Nätyasästra  des  Bharata. 

OQ 

Schätzehütender  Begleiter  des  Gottes  Kubera. 

QA 

Mythisches  Schlangenwesen. 

91  Oder:  zu  Irrtümern. 

Bereits  im  Veda  vorkommender  Halbgott.  Gandharvas  fungieren  als  himmli¬ 
sche  Spielleute  und  Patrone  der  Musik;  außerdem  sind  sie  den  Frauen  zugetan. 

(Irrlichternder,)  fleischfressender  Dämon. 

94  ‘Sesam’  paßt  hier  als  Übersetzung  von  palala  nicht. 

95  Es  ist  offensichtlich  dusta  statt  drçta  zu  lesen. 

96  Wir  würden  sagen:  die  sadistisch  veranlagt  ist. 
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19.  Unter  den  besprochenen  Klassifikationen  nach  dem  Bau  der  Ge¬ 
schlechtsteile,  den  Altersstufen  und  den  Elementen97  ist  die  letzt¬ 
genannte  als  die  wichtigste  zu  betrachten.  Vernimm  dazu  unsere 
Rede  in  Kurzfassung! 

20.  Eine  von  Schleim  gekennzeichnete  Stute  oder  Gazelle  oder  eine 
Frau  von  Gandharva-,  Yaksa-.  menschlichem  oder  göttlichem  We¬ 
sen,  ein  Mädchen  oder  auch  eine,  deren  Glieder  mit  frischer  Ju¬ 
gend  geschmückt  sind  —  eine  solche  schöne  ist  für  die  die  Weltlich¬ 
keit  Genießenden  das  höchste  Geheimnis. 

21.  Bei  den  Typen  nach  dem  Wesen,  dem  Alter  und  der  Größe  der 
Geschlechtsteile  behauptet  man  dennoch  das  jeweilige  Element  der 
Frauen  als  die  Hauptsache.  Den  bei  diesem  Typus  jeweils  anzu¬ 
wendenden  Liebesdienst  haben  Karnisuta  und  andere  Kundige  dar¬ 
gelegt. 

22.  Unabhängigkeit98,  das  Wohnen  im  Vaterhaus  [und  nicht  in  dem 
des  Ehemannes],  Zusammenkünfte  auf  Reisen  und  bei  einem  Fest, 
Plauderei  in  Gegenwart  von  Männern,  Sichgehenlassen  wie  auch 
das  Wohnen  in  der  Fremde,  ferner  öfteres  Zusammentreffen  mit 
Dirnen,  Verlust  an  Unterhaltsmitteln,  vorgerücktes  Alter  des  Ehe¬ 
mannes,  seine  Eifersucht  und  sein  Weilen  in  der  Fremde  sind  die 
Ursachen99  für  den  Niedergang  einer  Frau. 

23.  Durch  Armut,  Unduldsamkeit,  Schmutzigkeit,  Geiz,  Unkenntnis  des 
richtigen  Zeitpunktes  [für  die  Annäherung],  Grobheit  und  beson¬ 
ders  Roheit  des  Geliebten,  ferner  durch  das  Verbot,  Schmuck  zu 
tragen,  durch  fälschliche  Unterstellungen  von  Fehlern,  übermäßige 
Beanspruchung,  vorgerücktes  Alter  und  Rauhheit  des  Wesens  gera¬ 
ten  die  Frauen  unbedingt  in  höchstem  Maße  in  Abneigung. 

24.  Sie  sieht  ihn  nicht;  seine  Freunde  und  Gefährten  bewillkommnet 
sie  nicht;  sie  wird  widersetzlich;  bei  einer  Vereinigung  ermattet  sie; 
sie  freut  sich  über  seine  Abwesenheit;  wenn  sie  geküßt  wurde, 


97  Die  erste  Klassifikation  wird  in  Kapitel  III,  die  zwei  letzten  oben  in  diesem 
Kapitel  erwähnt. 

98  Gemeint  ist  das  Fehlen  einer  erziehenden  bzw.  behütenden  Person.  Man  be¬ 
achte,  daß  Emanzipation  (in  unserem  heutigen  Sinne)  an  erster  Stelle  der  für  die 
‘Verderbnis’  einer  Frau  verantwortlich  gemachten  Faktoren  steht. 

"  Hier  muß  wie  an  vielen  anderen  Stellen  der  Singular  des  Originals  durch  einen 
Plural  ersetzt  werden. 
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wischt  sie  sich  das  Gesicht  ab;  seine  Aufwartung  wünscht  sie  nicht; 
sie  ist  neidisch;  auf  seine  Rede  gibt  sie  keine  Antwort;  vor  einer 
Berührung  durch  ihn  schaudert  ihr;  sie  schläft,  wenn  er  in  ihr  Bett 
kommt  —  so  ist  die  gleichgültige  Frau.100 

25.  Was  in  der  Gunapatäkä  als  kennzeichnende  Gebärde  der  Zunei¬ 
gung  aufgeführt  ist,  das  gilt  allgemein  sowohl  für  die  geschlechtlich 
nicht  erfahrene  als  auch  für  die  erfahrene  Frau. 

26.  Die  Lippenspitzen  zucken;  die  Augen  bewegen  sich  hin  und  her 
wie  ein  Fisch  im  Becken  der  Zisterne;  ihre  blumengeschmückte 
Haarflechte,  die  herabgefallen  war,  wird  erneut  gebunden;  ihre  bis 
dahin  verhüllten  Brüste  werden  gezeigt;  man  sieht  die  Abhänge 
ihrer  Hüften;  auch  wenn  sie  ganz  unbeweglich  steht,  verschiebt  sich 
ihr  Untergewand  —  das  sind  die  Liebesgebärden  der  Frauen. 

27.  Wenn  Schönheit,  Gestalt,  Humor,  Tugenden  und  Zuneigung  des 
Geliebten  gerühmt  werden  und  sie  dadurch  ein  Glücksgefühl  er¬ 
fährt,  und  wenn  sie,  auch  wenn  er  fern  weilt,  durch  den  Anblick 
der  Gesichter  seiner  Verwandten  und  Freunde  große  Freude  emp¬ 
findet,  sind  dies  ebenfalls  Zeichen  des  Liebeszustandes. 

28.  Eine  mit  einem  von  der  Reise  ermüdeten  Körper,  eine  akut  Fie¬ 
bernde,  eine,  deren  Glieder  vom  Tanz  schlaff  geworden  sind,  eine, 
die  vor  einem  Monat  entbunden  hat  —  solche  geben  beim  Bei¬ 
schlaf  besonderes  Glück,  und  ebenso  eine  im  sechsten  Monat 
Schwangere.101  Als  günstige  Situation  für  die  Liebe  einer  Frau 


1  Hö 

Interessant  sind  in  diesem  Zusammenhang  die  Ratschläge,  die  Kämasütra 
VI, 3, 41-42  einer  Hetäre  gibt,  die  sich  von  ihrem  Liebhaber  lösen  will:  ‘Betreiben  von 
ihm  Unerwünschten,  Wiederholung  einer  von  ihm  getadelten  Tat,  Zusammenpressen  der 
Lippen,  Stampfen  mit  dem  Fuß  auf  die  Erde,  Gespräch  über  Gebiete,  die  er  nicht 
versteht,  Interesselosigkeit,  Schmähung  und  Verletzung  seines  Stolzes,  Umgang  mit  ihm 
Überlegenen,  Rücksichtslosigkeit,  Tadeln  derjenigen,  die  die  gleichen  Fehler  wie  er 
selbst  haben,  Aufenthalt  an  geheimem  Ort,  Nervosität,  wenn  er  sich  zum  Liebesgenuß 
anschickt,  Wegwenden  des  Mundes,  Verdeckung  der  Schamgegend,  Ekel  vor  Nagel-  und 
Zahnspuren,  bei  einer  Umarmung  Beendigung  durch  eine  im  Ärmel  befindliche  Nadel, 
Steifheit  der  Gliedmaßen,  Verschränkung  der  Schenkel,  Schlafbedürfnis,  dagegen  eine 
Aufforderung  an  ihn,  wenn  sie  sieht,  daß  er  ermattet  ist;  erweist  er  sich  dann  als  unfähig 
—  Gelächter,  ist  er  aber  potent,  kein  Zeichen  von  Wonne  ihrerseits  ...\ 

i  ni 

Obwohl  das  Kämasütra  verschiedene  sexuelle  Praktiken  abhandelt,  die  im 
Ratirahasya  nicht  Vorkommen,  wird  man  dort  solche  Ratschläge,  wie  sie  hier  für 
offenkundige  Sadisten  gegeben  werden,  vergeblich  suchen.  Vätsyäyana  hat  vielmehr 
sadistisches  Vorgehen  ausdrücklich  abgelehnt  {Kämasütra  11,7,24-25;  vgl.  11,8,41). 
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wird  erklärt:  die  Wiedervereinigung  nach  einer  Trennung,  wenn 
eine  Zürnende  wieder  friedlich  wird,  beim  ersten  Verkehr  nach 
dem  Menstruationsbad  und  im  Weinrausch. 

29.  Beim  ersten  Liebeskampf  haben  die  Frauen  ziemlich  geringe  Emp¬ 
findung;  erst  nach  langer  Zeit  erlangen  sie  gerade  eben  eine  Be¬ 
friedigung.  Ein  stärkeres  Gefühl  in  kurzer  Zeit  gewinnen  sie  beim 
zweiten  Mal.  Jedoch  ist  bei  den  Männern  die  Reihenfolge  umge¬ 
kehrt. 


Vielleicht  liegt  hier  aber  auch  nur  eine  Textverderbnis  vor. 


Les  missionnaires  dans  l’histoire 
des  sciences  et  des  techniques  indiennes  (I) 
Un  inédit  jésuite  sur  la  phytothérapie  indienne 

au  XVIIF  siècle 

Arion  Ro$u 


Le  présent  document  était  initialement  prévu  pour  un  appendice  à 
une  étude  en  préparation  sur  la  médecine  en  Inde  à  travers  des  docu¬ 
ments  jésuites  du  XVIe  au  XXe  siècle.1  Mais  les  proportions  de  ce  tra¬ 
vail  auraient  pu  rendre  sa  publication  moins  convenable  dans  une  Fest¬ 
schrift,  dont  les  contributions  sont  de  préférence  courtes.  Quoi  qu’il  en 
soit,  l’article  sur  les  missionnaires  jésuites  dans  l’histoire  de  la  médecine 
indienne  sera  prochainement  publié,  après  que  le  texte  aura  été  commu¬ 
niqué  au  Séminaire  de  recherche  organisé  à  Londres  par  le  Wellcome 
Institute  for  the  History  of  Medicine,  pour  l’année  académique  1992- 
1993,  sous  le  titre  ‘Medicine,  Science  and  Technology  in  Asian  Cul¬ 
tures’.  Quant  au  sujet  de  notre  inédit,  il  concerne  la  thérapeutique  in¬ 
dienne  moderne,  dont  l’étude  est  inscrite,  au  moins  en  filigrane,  parmi 
les  priorités  de  recherche  en  Ayurveda,  auxquelles  fut  consacré  le  col¬ 
loque  organisé  à  l’Université  de  Groningue  en  1983  par  le  docteur  G. 
Jan  Meulenbeld,  le  dédicataire  du  présent  volume  d’hommage.2 

Le  texte  français,  que  nous  publions  maintenant,  est  attribué  au 
Père  jésuite  Gaston  Laurent  Coeurdoux,  né  à  Bourges  en  1691  et  mort 
à  Pondichéry  en  1779,  après  plus  de  quarante-cinq  ans  de  ministère 
apostolique  au  Carnate  et  dans  d’autres  régions  de  l’Inde  du  Sud  (1732- 
1779),  où  il  fut  supérieur  des  ‘missions  malabares’  (Maduré,  Marava, 
Tanjaour,  Carnate,  Maïssour).3  Intitulée  ‘Mémoire  sur  les  graines  en- 

1  Après  le  dépouillement  d’archives  ecclésiastiques  en  France,  nous  avons  pour¬ 
suivi,  dans  la  capitale  italienne,  la  recherche  de  documents  sur  les  missionnaires,  notam¬ 
ment  jésuites,  et  la  médecine  en  Inde  au  cours  des  quatre  derniers  siècles,  grâce  à  une 
bourse,  pour  octobre  1991,  accordée  par  l’Ecole  française  de  Rome,  que  nous  remer¬ 
cions  vivement.  Il  est  de  notre  devoir  d’évoquer  ici  la  mémoire  du  professeur  Charles 
Pietri,  directeur  de  l’Ecole,  qui  nous  a  quittés  prématurément,  peu  de  temps  avant  notre 
arrivée  à  Rome. 

2  G  J.  Meulenbeld,  ‘Introduction:  Priorities  in  the  study  of  Indian  medicine’,  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  International  Workshop  on  priorities  in  the  study  of  Indian  medicine  held 
at  the  State  University  of  Groningen,  23-27  October  1983.  Edited  by  GJ.  Meulenbeld, 
Groningen  1984,  p.13-19. 

Notices  bio-bibliographiques,  dans  C.  Sommervogel,  Bibliothèque  de  la  Compa- 
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voyées  des  Indes  orientales  au  R.P.  Étienne  Souciet  en  1738’,  cette  liste 
essentiellement  de  plantes  médicinales,  bien  qu’anonyme,  vient,  d’après 
l’écriture,  de  la  plume  du  Père  G.L.  Coeurdoux,  religieux  indianiste, 
contemporain  d’autres  savants  missionnaires  français  —  en  particulier  de 
Jean  Calmette  (1692-1740)  et  de  Jean  François  Pons  (1698-1752/53)  — , 
que  certains  considèrent  parmi  les  fondateurs  de  l’indianisme  au  siècle 
des  lumières.* * * 4  Moins  connu  que  ses  deux  confrères,  le  Père  Coeurdoux 
est  auteur  de  travaux  érudits  et  scientifiques,  dont  plusieurs  sont  pub¬ 
liés.5  Parmi  les  inédits,  le  plus  important  est  l’ouvrage  sur  l’Inde,6  dont 
le  manuscrit  original,  aujourd’hui  perdu,  a  inspiré  l’abbé  Jean  Antoine 
Dubois  (1766-1848),  des  Missions  étrangères  de  Paris,  pour  son  célèbre 
livre,  en  deux  volumes,  Mœurs,  institutions  et  cérémonies  des  peuples  de 
l'Inde,  édité  à  Paris  en  1825  et  traduit  par  deux  fois  en  anglais.7 


gnie  de  Jésus  II,  nouv.  éd.  Bruxelles/Paris  1891,  col.l269sq.  (réimpr.  Héverlé-Louvain 

1960);  R.  Streit  et  al.,  Bibliotheca  missionum  VI,  Rom/Freiburg/Wien  1964  (réimpr.), 

p.115424, 115sq.425, 139503, 160577, 173613;  J.Balteau  et  al.,  Dictionnaire  de  biographie  fran¬ 
çaise  IX  (fasc.  49),  Paris  1960,  col.  121.  Avant  le  milieu  du  XVIIIe  siècle,  le  terme  ‘mala¬ 
bar’  s’appliquait  abusivement  à  l’Inde  du  Sud  dans  la  littérature  européenne,  comme  le 
note  Gita  Dharampal,  La  religion  des  Malabars.  Tessier  de  Quéralay  et  la  contribution  des 
missionnaires  européens  à  la  naissance  de  l’indianisme ,  Immensee  1982,  p.131. 

4  Cf.  J.  Filliozat,  ‘Deux  cents  ans  d’indianisme.  Critique  des  méthodes  et  des 
résultats’,  Bulletin  de  l’École  française  d’Extrême-Orient  76.1987,  105-116.  Opinion 
différente  W.  Halbfass,  India  and  Europe.  An  essay  in  understanding,  New  York  1988, 
p.45sq.,  au  chapitre  3:  ‘The  missionary  approach  to  Indian  thought’  (p.36-53). 

5  Sur  les  écrits  du  Père  G.L.  Coeurdoux,  voir  Sylvia  Murr,  L’indolore  du  Père 
Coeurdoux:  stratégies,  apologétique  et  scientificité,  Paris  1987  {L’Inde  philosophique  entre 
Bossuet  et  Voltaire  II),  p.26-33.  Voir  aussi  la  bibliographie  dans  S.  Murr,  op.cit.  I, 
p.l91sq.,  194sq.,  198. 

6  Moeurs  et  coutumes  des  Indiens  (1777).  Un  inédit  du  Père  G.-L.  Coeurdoux  dans 
la  version  de  N.-J.  Desvaulx.  Texte  établi  et  annoté  par  Sylvia  Murr,  Paris  1987  (L’Inde 
philosophique  entre  Bossuet  et  Voltaire  I). 

7  La  première  traduction  précéda  la  publication  de  l’original  français:  Description 
of  the  character,  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  India,  and  of  their  institutions,  reli¬ 
gious  and  civil,  translated  from  the  French  manuscript,  London  1817.  Cette  traduction, 
rééditée  plusieurs  fois  en  Inde,  était  défectueuse,  car  elle  fut  exécutée  d’après  une  ver¬ 
sion  manuscrite  imparfaite,  que  l’auteur  missionnaire  devait  par  la  suite  corriger  et  aug¬ 
menter,  en  vue  d’une  meilleure  version,  éditée  à  Paris  en  1825  et  traduite  de  nouveau 
en  anglais  par  H. K.  Beauchamp,  à  la  fin  du  siècle  dernier:  Hindu  manners,  customs  and 
ceremonies,  Oxford  1897.  On  corrigera  les  références  de  S.  Murr,  op.cit.  I,  p.200,  ligne 
17:  1897  (non  1898)  et  1906  (non  1966)  pour  la  date  de  la  3e  édition  (souvent 
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On  connaît  la  correspondance  érudite  du  Père  Coeurdoux  avec 
l’Académie  royale  des  inscriptions  et  belles-lettres,  notamment  avec  un 
de  ses  membres  éminents,  l’orientaliste  A.H.  Anquetil-Duperron  (1731- 
1805).8  Le  missionnaire  jésuite  contribua  aussi,  avec  plusieurs  textes, 
aux  Lettres  édifiantes ,  dont  la  collection  a  marqué  l’histoire  des  idées  et 
l’évolution  des  mentalités  au  siècle  des  lumières.9  Ses  contributions 
concernent  des  realia  indiens  (mesures  itinéraires)10  ou  la  culture  ma¬ 
térielle  du  sous-continent  (peinture  et  teinture  des  toiles).11 


réimprimée)  de  cette  traduction,  publiée  antérieurement  en  1897,  non  1798  ( op.cit .  Il, 
p.lsq.5),  et  en  1899.  Pour  compléter  les  données  bibliographiques  de  S.  Murr  ( op.cit .  II, 
p.36),  on  doit  mentionner  une  nouvelle  édition  de  l’ouvrage  en  français  de  l’abbé  JA. 
Dubois,  imprimée  à  Pondichéry  en  1899  et  aussi  en  1921,  un  siècle  après  l’édition  prin- 
ceps.  Voir  le  catalogue  général  des  imprimés  du  British  Museum  et  le  National  Union 
Catalog  des  bibliothèques  nord-américaines. 

8  Préparée  pour  l’impression  par  A.H.  Anquetil-Duperron,  cette  correspondance 
fut  publiée  seulement  après  sa  mort  dans  Mémoires  de  littérature,  tirés  des  registres  de 
l’Académie  royale  des  inscriptions  et  belles-lettres  XLIX  (1784-1793),  Paris  1808,  p.647- 
697.  Ces  documents  sont  présentés  comme  ‘supplément’  au  mémoire  d’A.H.  Anquetil- 
Duperron  sur  le  Gange  (p.512-646). 

9  Lettres  édifiantes  et  curieuses  écrites  des  missions  étrangères  par  quelques 
missionnaires  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jésus,  Paris  1702-1776  (34  recueils).  Cette  première 
édition  fut  rééditée  et  suivie  de  plusieurs  nouvelles  éditions,  convenablement  répertori¬ 
ées  par  H.  Cordier,  Bibliotheca  Sinica  II,  Paris  21905-1906  (réimpr.  Taipei  1966), 
col.926-957,  spécialement  col.926-941  (éditions  françaises).  Voir  aussi  A.  Rétif,  ‘Brève 
histoire  des  Lettres  édifiantes  et  curieuses’,  Neue  Zeitschrift  für  Missionswissensch aft 
7.1951,  37-51;  J.  Dehergne,  ‘Pour  une  édition  critique  des  "Lettres  édifiantes":  les  lettres 
concernant  la  Chine’,  Chine  ancienne,  Paris  1977  (Actes  du  XXIXe  Congrès  international 
des  orientalistes ),  p.97-102.  Nous  avons  consulté  l’édition  princeps  (sauf  quelques  recueils 
réédités)  des  Lettres  édifiantes  conservée  à  la  Bibliothèque  de  Versailles,  dont  la  richesse 
du  fonds  concernant  les  XVIIe  et  XVIIIe  siècles  nous  a  grandement  facilité  les  re¬ 
cherches  sur  cette  période  d’intense  activité  missionnaire.  Nous  voudrions  rendre  ici 
hommage  à  cette  bibliothèque  municipale  classée,  qui  offre  aux  lecteurs  des  conditions 
de  travail  admirables. 

10  Lettre  à  l’astronome  Joseph  Nicolas  Delisle  (1688-1768),  membre  de  l’Acadé¬ 
mie  des  sciences,  Pondichéry,  le  12  février  1760  (Lettres  édifiantes  XXXIV,  Paris  1776, 
p.323-387).  Ne  pas  confondre  avec  son  frère  Guillaume  Delisle  (1675-1726),  géographe 
et  lui  aussi  académicien. 

11  Lettre  au  Père  Jean-Baptiste  Du  Halde,  aux  Indes  orientales,  le  18  janvier  1742 
(Lettres  édifiantes  XXVI,  Paris  1743,  p.172-217);  Lettre  à  un  confrère  anonyme,  Pondi¬ 
chéry,  le  22  décembre  1747  (Lettres  édifiantes  XXVII,  Paris  1749,  p.413-444),  qui  con¬ 
tient  les  remarques  de  M.  Le  Poivre  sur  la  façon  dont  les  Indiens  peignent  leurs  toiles 
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L’art  de  la  teinture  intéressait  alors  l’industrie  textile  française,  qui 
consolidait  les  progrès  enregistrés  sous  le  règne  de  Louis  XIV,  grâce  aux 
mesures  de  redressement  économique  prises  par  Jean-Baptiste  Colbert 
(1619-1683).  Dans  son  projet  de  modernisation  de  l’artisanat  français, 
cet  énergique  ministre  du  Roi  Soleil  devait  entraîner  aussi  le  monde 
savant,  notamment  l’Académie  royale  des  sciences,  fondée  en  1666,  en 
stimulant  la  recherche  de  formules  nouvelles  pour  rendre  l’économie 
nationale  indépendante  d’importations,  en  particulier  de  colorants.  Et 
tout  au  long  du  XVHIC  siècle,  les  chimistes  français  poursuivirent  avec 
succès  leurs  travaux  sur  les  procédés  pratiques  de  teinture.12  Ces 
recherches,  auxquelles  avaient  contribué  Macquer,  Lavoisier  et 
Bertholet,  ont  conduit  l’école  française  de  teinturerie  à  l’excellence. 
Outre  les  publications  scientifiques  ou  techniques,  les  documents  mo¬ 
dernes  des  Archives  nationales  de  Paris  (série  F12/ 1329- 1335)  témoig- 


à  Pondichéry  (p.416-427)  et,  en  réponse  à  cette  lettre,  les  nouvelles  recherches  du  Père 
Coeurdoux  sur  le  même  sujet  (p.428-444);  Lettre  au  Père  Louis  Patouillet,  Pondichéry, 
le  13  octobre  1748  ( Lettres  édifiantes  XXVIII,  Paris  1758,  p.284-334),  avec  le  ‘Mémoire 
de  Monsieur  Paradis’  concernant  les  procédés  indiens  de  teindre  en  rouge  les  toiles 
(p.286-309),  suivi  des  remarques  du  Père  Coeurdoux  (p.309-333). 

Monsieur  Le  Poivre,  ancien  séminariste,  n’est  autre  que  le  voyageur  lyonnais 
Pierre  Poivre  (1719-1786),  qui  dans  ses  Mémoires  a  copié  sans  vergogne  la  documenta¬ 
tion  originale  que  contient  la  lettre  du  18  janvier  1742  du  Père  Coeurdoux  sur  la  ‘fab¬ 
rique  des  toiles  peintes’  en  Inde  ( Lettres  édifiantes  XXVI,  p.172-217).  Voir  Un  manuscrit 
inédit  de  Pierre  Poivre:  Les  mémoires  d’un  voyageur.  Texte  reconstitué  et  annoté  par  L. 
Malleret,  Paris  1968,  p.97-107  (Manière  de  peindre  les  chittes).  Le  même  auteur  a 
publié  une  monographie  intitulée  Pierre  Poivre ,  Paris  1974. 

Au  service  de  la  Compagnie  des  Indes  orientales,  fondée  par  Colbert  en  1664,  l’in¬ 
génieur  Paradis,  né  vers  1701,  arriva  à  Pondichéry  en  septembre  1737  et  y  trouva  la  mort 
onze  ans  plus  tard,  le  13  septembre  1748,  au  siège  de  la  ville  par  les  Anglais,  d’après 
P.R.  Schwartz,  ‘L’impression  sur  coton  à  Ahmedabad  (Inde)  en  1678’,  Bulletin  de  la 
Société  industrielle  de  Mulhouse  1967, l(n°  726),  2339.  La  Bibliothèque  centrale  du 
Muséum  national  d’histoire  naturelle  conserve  un  exemplaire  du  Traité  sur  les  toiles 
peintes  ...  par  M.  Q.  [le  chevalier  Quérelles],  Paris  1760  {infra,  n.57),  à  la  suite  duquel 
on  a  relié  des  copies  manuscrites  d’après  les  textes  techniques  du  Père  Coeurdoux  et  les 
documents  qui  leur  sont  joints  dans  les  Lettres  édifiantes.  Voir  Y.  Laissus,  Catalogue  gé¬ 
néral  des  manuscrits  des  bibliothèques  publiques  de  France  LV:  Paris:  Bibliothèque  cen¬ 
trale  du  Muséum  national  d’histoire  naturelle  (Supplément),  Paris  1965,  p.332132,  où  l’on 
doit  lire  de  Quérelles  (non  de  Quarelles)  et  M.  Poivre  (non  M.  Poure). 

12  Voir  H.  Wescher,  ‘Les  grands  maîtres  dans  l’art  de  la  teinture  en  France  au 
XVIIIe  siècle’,  Cahiers  Ciba  l(mars  1946), n°  2,  52-66. 
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nent  de  cette  époque  d’efforts  qui  ont  fait  progresser  les  procédés  de  la 
teinturerie.13 

Les  tissus  peints  furent  introduits  en  France  par  les  négociants  por¬ 
tugais  vers  1630  ou  1640.  La  vogue  de  ces  toiles  dites  ‘indiennes’,  qui 
attiraient,  par  leurs  coloris  très  vifs,  la  haute  bourgeoisie  et  la  noblesse, 
s’affirma  à  la  fin  du  grand  siècle,  lors  de  l’échange  d’ambassades  entre 
Louis  XIV  et  Phra  Narai,  roi  de  Siam.  Mais,  en  raison  du  nouveau  sys¬ 
tème  mercantile,  instauré  par  Colbert  et  destiné  à  encourager  dans  le 
pays  la  production  textile  de  qualité,  on  a  interdit  en  1686  l’importation 
des  ‘indiennes’,  tout  comme  la  fabrication  en  France  d’imitations  dou¬ 
teuses.14 

Les  toiles  indiennes,  dont  la  beauté  venait  d’un  mélange  de  tein¬ 
ture  et  de  peinture,  étaient  recherchées  pour  leurs  couleurs  lumineuses 
et  tenaces.  C’est  justement  la  résistance  des  substances  colorantes  qui 
préoccupait  les  teinturiers  et  les  chimistes  français  au  XVTF-XVIIF 
siècle.  Or,  à  cette  époque,  les  missionnaires  jésuites  qui  étaient  savants 
(mathématiciens,  naturalistes,  etc.)  avaient  comme  tâche  confiée  par  les 
rois  de  France,  Louis  le  Grand  et  Louis  XV,  de  contribuer  au  progrès 
des  sciences  et  à  l’essor  des  arts.15  Les  terres  d’apostolat  lointaines  de¬ 
viennent  ainsi  des  terrains  de  recherche,  où  les  missionnaires  jésuites 
sont  chargés  de  recueillir  des  observations  utiles  et  de  les  commmuni- 
quer  en  priorité  à  l’Académie  royale  des  sciences.16  Ils  s’agit  de  l’en- 


13  Détails  par  Madeleine  Pinault,  ‘Savants  et  teinturiers’,  dans  l’ouvrage  publié  à 
l’occasion  de  l’exposition  marseillaise  Sublime  indigo,  Paris  1987,  p.135-141. 

1 A 

Voir  A.  Juvet-Michel,  ‘La  bataille  des  indiennes’,  Cahiers  Ciba  2(janvier 
1948), n°  14, 834-839.  Cf.  J.-M.  Tuchscherer,  ‘Les  indiennes  et  l’impression  sur  étoffes  du 
16e  au  18e  siècle’,  Bulletin  de  la  Société  industrielle  de  Mulhouse  1975, 4(n°  761),  15sq. 

15  Voir  les  Lettres  patentes  de  Louis  XIV,  signées  à  Versailles  en  1695,  en  faveur 
des  jésuites  français  envoyés  aux  Indes  orientales:  ‘Nous  connaissons  aussi  de  quelle  uti¬ 
lité  peuvent  être  à  nos  sujets  les  observations  curieuses  que  la  plupart  de  ces  religieux 
aussi  distingués  par  leur  érudition  que  par  leur  piété  font  [au  lieu  de  "sont"]  pour  la  per¬ 
fection  des  arts,  des  sciences  et  de  la  navigation.’  Cité  d’après  A.  Launay,  Histoire  des 
missions  de  l’Inde:  Pondichéry,  Maïssour,  Coïmbatour  I,  Paris  1898,  p.456.  Dans  l’impos¬ 
sibilité  de  retrouver  et  vérifier  cette  citation,  sans  doute  inexacte,  dans  une  autre  source, 
nous  avons  accepté  la  conjecture  judicieuse  aimablement  proposée  par  Monsieur  Michel 
Magnani,  documentaliste  à  la  bibliothèque  du  Centre  culturel  jésuite  des  Fontaines  à 
Chantilly,  au  nord  de  Paris  (lettre  du  9  février  1993).  En  effet,  dans  les  textes  anciens, 
manuscrits  ou  imprimés,  les  minuscules  /  et  s  sont  susceptibles  d’être  confondues,  en 
raison  de  leur  ressemblance. 

16  Sur  l’idée  générale  des  missions,  voir  Chateaubriand,  Génie  du  christianisme, 
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semble  des  savoirs  utiles,  depuis  les  mathématiques,  dont  fait  partie  l’as¬ 
tronomie,  nécessaire  à  la  navigation,  jusqu’aux  arts  mécaniques,  en  pas¬ 
sant  par  la  physique,  qui  englobe  les  sciences  de  la  nature,  auxquelles 
sont  rattachées  l’anatomie  et  la  chirurgie.17  D’autre  part,  ils  diffusent 
dans  les  pays  de  mission,  notamment  à  la  Cour  impériale  de  Pékin,  les 
connaissances  scientifiques  et  techniques  d’Europe.18  Les  missionnaires 
‘mathématiciens  du  roi’  font  des  observations  et  des  calculs  astrono¬ 
miques  en  Asie  orientale,  en  Chine  comme  en  Inde.19  Au  Bengale,  le 
Père  Gervais  Papin  (1656-1712)  écrit  que  ‘ce  payis-cy  est,  de  tous  ceux 
que  je  connoisse,  celui  qui  fournit  plus  de  matière  à  écrire  sur  les  arts 
méchaniques  et  sur  la  médecine.  Les  ouvriers  y  ont  une  adresse  et  une 
habileté  qui  surprend.  Ils  excellent  surtout  à  faire  de  la  toile.’20 

Nombreux  sont  les  documents  jésuites,  surtout  en  provenance  de 
Chine,  qui  contiennent  des  renseignements  sur  les  maladies  et  la  théra¬ 
peutique,  que  l’on  retrouve  mais,  plus  rarement,  dans  les  Lettres  édi¬ 
fiantes  envoyées  de  l’Inde.  Ce  sujet  sera  traité  avec  force  détails  dans 
notre  prochain  article,  déjà  cité,  sur  les  jésuites  et  la  médecine  in¬ 
dienne,21  dont  le  nom  d ’ayurvéda  est  attesté,  sauf  erreur  de  notre  part, 
une  seule  fois,  sous  la  plume  du  Père  Jean  Calmette,  qui  pratiquait  les 


Paris  1978  (Bibliothèque  de  la  Pléiade),  p.  973.  Cf.  P.  Demiéville,  Préface  au  Père  An¬ 
toine  Gaubil,  Correspondance  de  Pékin  1722-1759,  publiée  par  Renée  Simon,  Genève 
1970,  p.VII. 

17  Sylvia  Murr,  ‘Les  conditions  d’émergence  du  discours  sur  l’Inde  au  siècle  des 
lumières’,  Marie-Claude  Porcher  (éd.),  Inde  et  littératures,  Paris  1983  (Purusârtha  7), 
p.242. 

18  Isabelle  et  Jean-Louis  Vissière,  ‘Un  carrefour  culturel:  la  mission  française  de 
Pékin  au  dix-huitième  siècle’,  Actes  du  IIIe  Colloque  international  de  sinologie,  Paris 
1983,  p .21 1-221. 

19  Cf.  A.  Ro§u,  ‘Contributions  françaises  à  l’étude  des  sciences  et  des  techniques 
indiennes’,  François  Gros  et  F.-Catherine  Coustols  (éds.),  Passeurs  d’Orient.  Encounters 
between  India  and  France,  Paris  1991,  p.l82sq.  (texte  bilingue  sur  deux  colonnes). 

20  Lettre  du  Père  Gervais  Papin  au  Père  Charles  Le  Gobien,  le  18  décembre  1709 
( Lettres  édifiantes  IX,  Paris  1730,  p.419).  La  lettre  occupe  les  pages  418  à  431,  dont  la 
première  partie  traite  de  divers  arts  ou  techniques  (p .419-425).  La  seconde  partie 
concerne  l’exercice  de  la  médecine  (p.425-431),  dont  la  description  continue  dans  une 
deuxième  lettre,  datée  de  Chandernagor  au  Bengale  en  l’année  1711  ( Lettres  édifiantes 
XV,  Paris  1722,  p.405-418). 

21  Cf.  Bibliothèque  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jésus  X  ( Tables  par  P.  Bliard),  Paris  1909 
(réimpr.  Héverlé-Louvain  1960),  col.913-916  (sciences  médicales). 
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études  sanskrites.  Il  fait  cette  mention  dans  une  lettre  du  25  août  1732 
sur  les  savoirs  indiens,  écrite  à  Ballapur  (Karnataka  ou  Camate)  au 
Père  Étienne  Souciet  (1671-1744),  polygraphe  et  bibliothécaire  du  col¬ 
lège  jésuite  Louis-le-Grand.22  Cette  fonction  devait  être  occupée  en 
dernier  par  le  Père  Gabriel  Brotier  (1723-1789),  dont  les  Archives  fran¬ 
çaises  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jésus  conservent  la  correspondance  et  un  im¬ 
portant  fonds  de  documents  réunis  par  lui  (vol.78-94),  auquel  nous 
avons  puisé  les  sources  manuscrites  de  la  présente  notice.23 


22  Au  fonds  Brotier  des  Archives  des  jésuites  de  France,  le  volume  89  (52 
feuillets)  contient  dix  lettres  du  Père  Jean  Calmette  au  Père  Étienne  Souciet.  Elles 
s’échelonnent  sur  plus  de  dix  ans,  du  18  octobre  1726  au  25  décembre  1737.  Notre  docu¬ 
ment  daté  de  Ballabaram  (Ballapur),  le  25  août  1732,  occupe  les  feuillets  35r  à  40r  et 
mentionne  la  médecine,  qui  s’appelle  aïourvedam  ou  ‘l’art  de  faire  vivre  les  hommes’.  Le 
Père  P.  Dahmen  a  publié,  avec  une  introduction,  des  extraits  de  cette  lettre  et  de  trois 
autres,  également  médites,  dans  la  Revue  d’histoire  des  missions  11.1934, 109-125.  Outre 
l’insuffisance  des  commentaires  et  d’autres  imperfections,  on  regrettera  l’ommission  des 
pages  sur  l’astronomie  (la  fin  de  notre  document  du  25  août  1735  et  surtout  la  lettre  du 
30  décembre  1732,  consacrée  à  l’astronomie),  qui  mériteraient  d’être  publiées  par  un  in¬ 
dianiste,  comme  le  souhaite  le  R.P.  Richard  De  Smet  (lettre  du  21  novembre  1990). 

D’autre  part,  on  doit  rappeler  que  le  missionnaire  italien  Roberto  de  Nobili,  émi¬ 
nent  précurseur  jésuite  de  l’indianisme,  avait  déjà  mentionné  en  1613  PÀyurveda  parmi 
les  savoirs  traditionnels  de  l’Inde,  dans  son  traité  écrit  en  latin  sous  le  titre  Informatio 
de  quibusdam  moribus  nationis  indicae.  Voir  W.  Halbfass,  op.cit.  {supra,  n.4),  p.39sq. 

Après  plusieurs  changements  d’établissement  dans  le  passé,  liés  aux  vicissitudes 
de  la  Compagnie,  les  Archives  des  jésuites  de  France,  partagées  avant  1988  entre  Chan¬ 
tilly  (Province  de  Paris)  et  Toulouse  (fonds  de  la  mission  du  Maduré),  sont  maintenant 
centralisées  à  Vanves,  dans  la  banlieue  sud  de  Paris.  Nous  y  avons  pu  travailler  grâce  à 
l’accueil  bienveillant  du  Père  archiviste  Robert  Bonfils  et  de  son  assistante,  Madame 
Anne  Dalle,  que  nous  remercions  sincèrement.  Nous  voudrions  également  évoquer  ici 
la  mémoire  du  feu  Père  archiviste  Joseph  Dehergne,  qui  avait  aimablement  guidé  nos 
premiers  pas  à  Chantilly  en  1986.  Voir  de  cet  érudit  sinologue  les  articles  intitulés  ‘Les 
archives  des  jésuites  de  Paris  et  l’histoire  des  missions  aux  XVIIe  et  XVIIIe  siècles’, 
Euntes  docete  21.1968, 191-213;  ‘Documents  sur  l’histoire  du  18e  siècle  conservés  aux  Ar¬ 
chives  des  jésuites  de  la  Province  de  Paris’,  Dix-huitième  siècle  8.1976  (numéro  spécial 
consacré  aux  jésuites),  287-295. 

Sur  le  fonds  Brotier,  voir  l’aperçu  de  G.  Dharampal,  op.cit.  {supra,  n.3),  p.243-246, 
qui  contient  des  données  inexactes.  Dans  sa  lettre  au  Père  É.  Souciet,  datée  de  Crisna- 
bouram  (Krsnapuram),  20.9.1726,  le  Père  Gilbert  Ducros  montre  son  intérêt  pour  le 
sanskrit  et  l’astronomie  indienne.  En  même  temps,  fort  de  quelques  lectures  d’auteurs 
indiens,  il  affirme  que  l’écrivain  français  Fontenelle  n’est  pas  le  premier  à  spéculer  sur 
la  pluralité  des  mondes  (voir  ses  Entretiens  de  1686  sur  ce  sujet).  Or,  d’après  G.  Dha¬ 
rampal,  le  missionnaire  aurait  traité  dans  sa  lettre  de  l’ancienneté  des  sciences  indiennes 
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Du  fonds  Brotier,  outre  le  volume  89  (supra,  n.22),  nous  avons  dé¬ 
pouillé  le  84  (f°  170-221),  qui  contient  de  nombreux  extraits  de  lettres 
envoyées  par  plusieurs  missionnaires,  parmi  lesquels  on  trouve  les  Pères 
Calmette  et  Coeurdoux.  Les  fragments  épistolaires  de  ce  dernier  (f° 
189v-197r)  sont  tirés  de  quatre  lettres  qui  remontent  aux  années  1739  (6 
janvier,  10  octobre)  et  1741  (7  janvier,  26  septembre).  D’après  les  indi¬ 
cations  liminaires  de  ce  volume  84,  les  documents  qui  le  constituent  se¬ 
raient  des  copies  de  la  main  de  l’érudit  Père  Brotier,  sauf  le  ‘Mémoire’ 
sur  les  graines  envoyées  à  Paris  en  1738.  En  effet,  ce  manuscrit,  qui 
contient  plusieurs  listes  de  phytonymes,  est,  d’après  l’écriture,  un  auto¬ 
graphe  du  Père  Coeurdoux  (f°  215r-219v),  qui  l’avait  adressé  au  Père 
Souciet.24  Esprit  ouvert,  qui  embrassait  plusieurs  branches  du  savoir, 
ce  jésuite  humaniste  entretenait  une  correspondance  très  nourrie  avec 
les  missionnaires  de  la  Compagnie,  notamment  de  Chine,  comme  en  té¬ 
moignent  ses  lettres  conservées  à  la  bibliothèque  de  l’Observatoire  de 
Paris  ainsi  que  l’ouvrage  édité  en  1729- 1732.25 

Le  Père  Coeurdoux  reçut  vraisemblablement  dans  la  Compagnie 
une  culture  intégrale,  conforme  aux  principes  de  la  pédagogie  jésuite,26 
qui  recommande  une  double  préparation  littéraire  et  scientifique.27 
Dans  le  registre  littéraire,  se  placent  les  rapports  épistolaires  du  Père 
Coeurdoux,  humaniste,  avec  l’Académie  royale  des  inscriptions  et  belles- 
lettres.28  Ils  mettent  en  évidence  certaines  de  ses  préoccupations  lin- 


et  de  ‘la  provenance  de  l’Inde  de  certaines  doctrines  scientifiques  de  l’Europe’  (p.246). 

24  Notice  dans  Bibliothèque  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jésus  VII,  Bruxelles/Paris  1896, 
col.1396-1403.  Voir  aussi  Archives  des  jésuites  de  France,  fonds  Province  de 
Champagne,  ms.SB63,  f°  33sq. 

<yc 

Observations  mathématiques,  astronomiques,  géographiques,  chronologiques  et 
physiques  tirées  des  anciens  livres  chinois  ou  faites  nouvellement  aux  Indes  et  à  la  Chine 
par  les  Pères  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jésus,  rédigées  et  publiées  par  le  P[ère]  É.  Souciet  de 
la  même  Compagnie,  Paris  1729.  Le  second  volume  de  l’ouvrage  contient  les  tomes  II 
et  III,  qui  sont  l’œuvre  du  Père  Antoine  Gaubil,  Histoire  de  l'astronomie  chinoise  et 
Traité  de  l’astronomie  chinoise,  Paris  1732. 

F.  Charmont,  La  pédagogie  des  jésuites.  Ses  principes,  son  actualité,  Paris  1943, 

p.493. 

Sur  le  contenu  de  l’enseignement  assuré  dans  les  collèges  jésuites  français,  voir 
les  travaux  du  Père  François  de  Dainville,  L’éducation  des  jésuites  (XVIe -XVIIIe  siècles ), 
textes  réunis  et  présentés  par  Marie-Madeleine  Compère,  Paris  1991,  ch.II,  III  et  IV 
(humanités  classiques,  sciences,  histoire  et  géographie). 

Voir  les  écrits  publiés  en  1808  par  A.H.  Anquetil-Duperron  dans  les  Mémoires 
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guistiques,  plus  précisément  son  intérêt  pour  le  sanskrit  et  les  langues 
dravidiennes,  en  particulier  pour  le  telugu. 

Désireux  de  se  familiariser  avec  les  ‘matières  de  l’Inde’,  A.H.  An- 
quetiî-Duperron  avait  trouvé  dans  la  personne  de  notre  missionnaire  un 
correspondant  précieux,  dont  l’Académie  voulait  obtenir  des  documents 
sur  la  grammaire  et  le  lexique  du  sanskrit.  En  même  temps,  Anquetil- 
Duperron  le  pressait  pour  la  copie  d’un  dictionnaire  telugu-sanskrit- 
français,  que  le  Père  jésuite  espérait  obtenir  avec  le  concours  de  Mari- 
das  Pillai  (Poullé).29  Ce  lettré  tamoul,  ancien  élève  des  jésuites,  qui 
connaissait  également  le  français  et  le  latin,  informait  volontiers  à  Pon¬ 
dichéry  les  missionnaires  et  les  savants  français  sur  la  culture  indienne, 
qu’il  s’agisse  de  littérature  ou  d’astronomie.  Certains  indianistes  donnent 
même  pour  probable  le  fait  qu’il  ne  fut  pas  étranger  aux  rapproche¬ 
ments  établis  par  le  Père  Coeurdoux  en  1767  entre  le  sanskrit,  le  grec 
et  le  latin,  bien  avant  la  découverte  de  la  parenté  des  langues  indo- 
européennes  au  XIXe  siècle.30 

Au  début  de  sa  lettre  du  25  août  1732,  citée  plus  haut,  le  Père  Cal¬ 
mette  présente  son  confrère  Coeurdoux  comme  ‘un  excellent  mission¬ 
naire  et  un  mathématicien’.31  Son  goût  pour  les  sciences  se  manifesta 
bien  avant  son  départ  en  mission,  dans  un  article  sur  la  lumière  boréale 
que  publia  le  journal  Mémoires  de  Trévoux  de  1730  (p.898-900).32  Il 
s’intéressa  à  la  cartographie,  comme  à  la  géographie,  et  ses  écrits  inédits 
contiennent  des  notations  sur  l’astronomie  indienne  et  font  état  d’obser¬ 
vations  astronomiques  dès  les  premières  lignes  écrites  par  le  mission¬ 
naire  en  route  pour  Pondichéry.  Il  s’agit  de  la  première  d’une  série  de 


de  l’Académie  des  inscriptions  {supra,  n.8).  Cf.  S.  Murr,  op.cit.  II  {supra,  n.5),  p.28-30. 

29  A.H.  Anquetil-Duperron,  dans  Mémoires,  p.669,  689.  Cf.  Gérard  Colas  et  Usha 
Colas-Chauhan,  ‘Five  dictionaries  in  the  Telugu  manuscript  collection  of  the  Biblio¬ 
thèque  Nationale,  Paris’,  Journal  of  Oriental  Research  Madras  56-62.1986-1992  (Dr.  S.S. 
Janaki  Felicitation  volume),  385-387. 

-TA  #  ^ 

J.  Filliozat,  Laghu-prabandhâh.  Choix  d’articles  d’indolo^e,  Leiden  1974,  p.15. 
Cf.  S.  Murr,  op.cit.  II  {supra,  n.5),  p.28.  Voir  aussi  J.  Filliozat,  ‘Tamil  studies  in  French 
Indology5,  X.S.  Thani  Nayagam  (éd.),  Tamil  studies  abroad.  A  symposium,  Petaling  Jaya 
1968,  p.2-4. 

31  Fonds  Brotier,  vol.89,  P  35r,  qui  se  retrouve  dans  P.  Dahmen,  op.cit.  {supra, 
n.22),  p.lll. 

Sur  l’activité  scientifique  du  Père  Coeurdoux,  voir  S.  Murr,  op.cit.  Il  {supra, 
n.5),  p.31-33. 
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lettres  adressées  au  Père  Souciet,  correspondant  privilégié  des  jésuites 
en  Asie  orientale.33 

Les  recherches  astronomiques  ont  exercé  depuis  toujours  une  atti¬ 
rance  particulière  sur  le  clergé  catholique,  dans  les  rangs  duquel  nom¬ 
breux  furent  ceux  qui  ont  contribué  à  l’avancement  de  cette  branche  du 
savoir  favorisant  le  sentiment  religieux,  comme  en  témoigne  cette  for¬ 
mule  employée  par  l’astronome  Hervé  Faye  (1814-1901):  ‘Caeli  enarrant 
gloriam  Dei’.34  Liées  parfois  au  problème  de  la  chronologie,  les  études 


Au  fonds  Brotier,  le  volume  87  (P  68-98)  contient  treize  lettres  écrites  par  le 
Père  Coeurdoux  à  son  confrère  É.  Souciet,  entre  1732,  d’après  la  critique  interne  de  la 
correspondance  (plutôt  que  1733,  comme  l’indique  une  notice  liminaire)  et  1741.  Les 
lettres  n°  1  (non  datée,  mais  vraisemblablement  de  1732),  2  (22.1.1733),  3  (17.9.1733), 
5  (10.9.1734),  6  (13.9.1735)  et  7  (29.9.1737)  font  mention  de  recherches  astronomiques, 
illustrées  au  Bengale  par  les  Pères  C.S.  Boudier  et  J.F.  Pons,  qui  furent  invités  à  Jaipur 
par  le  maharajah  Savai  Jai  Singh  II  (1699-1743),  passionné  d’astronomie  et  célèbre  par 
les  observatoires  qu’il  établit  dans  l’Inde  du  Nord,  notamment  à  Jaipur  et  à  Ujjain,  heu 
traditionnel  du  méridien  d’origine.  Dans  sa  lettre  au  Père  J.-B.  Du  Halde  sur  les 
sciences  indiennes  du  23.11.1740,  le  Père  J.F.Pons  se  réfère  aussi  à  l’astronomie  et  men¬ 
tionne  sa  visite  chez  le  maharajah  de  Jaipur  {Lettres  édifiantes  XXVI,  Paris  1743,  p.235- 
237).  D’autre  part,  le  Père  Jean  Calmette  évoque  lui  aussi  cette  rencontre,  dans  une 
lettre  du  24  janvier  1733  {Lettres  édifiantes  XXI,  Paris  1734,  p.451-453).  Voir  à  ce  sujet 
P.  Singh,  Stone  observatories  in  India,  erected  by  Maharaja  Saw  ai  Jai  Singh  of  Jaipur 
(1686-1743  A.D.),  Varanasi  1968,  p.l93sq.  S.R.  Sarma  de  l’Université  d’Aligarh  a  édité 
et  traduit  récemment  une  compilation  sur  l’instrumentation  astronomique  sous  le  titre 
de  Yantraprakâra  of  Saw  ai  Jai  Singh,  supplément  aux  Studies  in  History  of  Medicine  and 
Science  10-11.1986-1987. 

Ces  dernières  années,  on  remarque  un  intérêt  croissant  pour  ce  prince  savant  et 
son  programme  astronomique,  qui  ont  fait  l’objet  d’un  séminaire  scientifique  à  Jaipur  en 
1990  {Indian  Journal  of  History  of  Sciences  26.1991,2 ,  233).  Le  périodique,  qui  reflète 
fort  bien  cet  intérêt,  publie  une  série  d’articles  sur  ce  thème,  inscrit  dans  le  programme 
de  recherche  de  Virendra  N.  Sharma  (Wisconsin  University  —  Fox  Valley):  17.1982,2, 
333-344  et  345-352;  26.1991,2,  209-217  et  3,  249-276  (en  collaboration  avec  A.K.  Mehra); 
28.1993,1,  50-53.  Voir  aussi  du  même  auteur,  en  collaboration  avec  Lila  Huberty:  ‘Jesuit 
astronomers  in  eighteenth  century  India’,  Archives  internationales  d’histoire  des  sciences 
34.1984,112,  99-107. 

34  D’après  A.  Giret,  L’astronomie  et  le  sentiment  religieux,  Paris  1964,  p.57. 
Comme  illustration  de  cet  oppuscule,  le  même  auteur  a  publié  le  livre  intitulé  Les  astro¬ 
nomes  évêques,  prêtres  et  religieux,  Albi  1976.  A  ce  catalogue  des  savants  qui  furent  des 
gens  d’Église  (p.181-188)  manque  l’abbé  Jacques  Guérin  (1802-1861),  ancien  curé  de 
Chandernagor  et  auteur  de  V Astronomie  indienne,  Paris  1847.  Nous  lui  consacrerons  une 
notice  dans  la  présente  série  de  recherches  sur  les  missionnaires  dans  l’histoire  des 
sciences  et  des  techniques  indiennes. 
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en  ce  domaine  occupèrent  une  place  importante  dans  l’activité  scienti¬ 
fique  des  jésuites  en  Asie.  Mais,  aux  Indes  orientales,  les  savants  mis¬ 
sionnaires  furent  moins  favorisés  qu’en  Chine,  où  de  grands  empereurs, 
notamment  Kang-xi/K’ang-hsi  (1661/62-1722/23),  encouragèrent  la  dif¬ 
fusion  des  apports  scientifiques  et  technologiques  d’Europe.35  En  effet, 
à  l’exception  du  maharajah  Savai  Jai  Singh  de  Jaipur,36  les  princes  in¬ 
diens,  sans  préoccupations  scientifiques,  ne  prenaient  pas  plaisir  au 
commerce  des  savants  jésuites.37 

Les  missionnaires  ont  tenu  à  scruter  les  astres  du  ciel,  mais  ils  n’ont 
pas  moins  observé  la  nature  sur  la  terre,  et  leur  mérite  comme  natu¬ 
ralistes  n’est  pas  moindre.  La  botanique,  tout  comme  l’agriculture  et 
l’horticulture,  doit  beaucoup  aux  gens  d’Église.  Si  avant  la  Révolution 
française  de  1789,  le  clergé  catholique  fournit  de  nombreux  voyageurs 
naturalistes,  au  siècle  dernier  les  missionnaires  sont  directement  sollici¬ 
tés  par  le  Muséum  d’histoire  naturelle  de  Paris,  qui  voit  en  eux  de  pré¬ 
cieux  correspondants,  dont  les  documents  ouvrent  des  horizons  nou¬ 
veaux,  car  ils  proviennent  de  contrées  aussi  lointaines  que  mécon¬ 
nues.38  Les  manuscrits  autographes  du  volume  87  (f°  68-98)  nous  révè¬ 
lent  le  Père  Coeurdoux  comme  observateur  de  la  nature,  en  particulier 
de  la  flore  indienne.39  Adressées  au  Père  Souciet,  treize  lettres  font 
pour  la  plupart  référence  à  plusieurs  envois  de  graines  demandées  au 
missionnaire  par  ce  bibliothécaire  jésuite,  curieux  de  simples.40  Le 


35  Cf.  J.  Needham  et  al.,  ‘Les  sciences  en  Chine  du  XVIe  au  XVIIIe  siècle’,  La 
tradition  scientifique  chinoise ,  Paris  1974,  p.227-236. 

36  Sur  ce  prince  savant  de  Jaipur,  qui  encouragea  les  sciences,  en  particulier 
l’astronomie,  voir  H.  Josson,  La  mission  du  Bengale  occidental  ou  Archidiocèse  de  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Province  belge  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jésus  I,  Bruges  1921,  p.131. 

37  Critique  par  le  Père  Calmette  dans  sa  lettre  précitée  du  25  août  1732  (fonds 
Brotier,  vol.89,  P  37v-38r).  Voir  P.  Dahmen,  op.cit.  {supra,  n.22),  p.119.  Cf.  J.S.  Sebes, 
‘A  comparative  study  of  religious  missions  in  the  three  civilizations,  India,  China,  Japan’, 
Actes  du  Ilf  Colloque  international  de  sinologie,  Paris  1983,  p.271-290:  aucune  allusion 
au  problème  qui  nous  intéresse. 

38  Abbé  P.  Fournier,  Voyages  et  découvertes  scientifiques  des  missionnaires  natura¬ 
listes  français  à  travers  le  monde  pendant  cinq  siècles  (XVe  à  XXe  siècles ),  2e  partie,  Paris 
1932,  p.10. 

On  trouve  d’autres  observations  que  botaniques:  les  ressources  d’eau  ou  les  va¬ 
riétés  de  sel  (P  74v),  une  grosse  chauve-souris  de  l’Inde  (P  87™)  et  des  crabes  pétrifiés 
venus  de  Pegu  (Birmanie)  (P  951). 

40  Voir  les  références  vol.87,  P  74v  (17.9.1733),  P  76™  (2.11.1733),  P  78v-79r 
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Père  Calmette  s’est  offert  à  aider  son  confrère  Coeurdoux  dans  cette 
entreprise  botanique.41  D’après  la  correspondance,  il  y  a  eu  probable¬ 
ment  cinq  envois  de  graines  (mais  seulement  quatre  listes  de  plantes!), 
effectués  respectivement  en  1733,  1735,  1737,  1738  et  1740.42  Le  Père 
Coeurdoux  suppléa  aux  graines  en  1739  par  une  longue  lettre  au  Père 
Souciet  sur  les  conjectures  faites  par  É.  Fourmont43  au  sujet  des  ori¬ 
gines  de  la  civilisation  indienne  (f°  94r),  abordées  par  le  biais  de  la 
Bible  et  de  la  religion  égyptienne,  en  s’appuyant  sur  des  étymologies  ha¬ 
sardeuses  (lettre  du  8  octobre  1739,  à  laquelle  renvoie  la  suivante,  du  12 
octobre  1740).44 

L’inédit  daté  de  1738  que  nous  publions  est  en  fait  un  texte  compo¬ 
site.  En  effet,  il  renferme  quatre  listes  qui  donne  les  noms  et  les  usages 
de  presque  cinquante  plantes  indiennes.  La  première  liste  figure  sous  le 
titre  complet,  les  deux  suivantes  sont  intitulées  simplement  ‘Mémoire’, 
et,  enfin,  la  dernière  liste,  sans  titre,  ne  se  distingue  que  par  l’énuméra¬ 
tion  indépendante  des  graines  concernées.  On  doit  préciser  que  cet 
autographe  seul,  conservé  au  volume  84  (f°  215-219),  contient  la  nomen¬ 
clature  et  la  description  succincte  des  graines  expédiées  à  Paris  au  Père 
Souciet,  alors  que  les  lettres  adressées  à  ce  même  correspondant  for¬ 
ment  le  cadre  épistolaire  auquel  il  convient  de  rapporter  l’entreprise  bo¬ 
tanique  du  Père  Coeurdoux.45  En  effet,  la  correspondance  est  éclai- 


(10.9.1734),  P  81r  (13.9.1735),  P  83v  (29.9.1737),  P  84v-85r  (6.9.1738),  P  87v  (6.1.1739), 
P  92r  (8.10.1739),  P  93v  (12.10.1740),  P  95r  (7.1.1741). 

41  Lettre  de  Dharmavaram  (Andhra  Pradesh),  du  25  décembre  1737,  dans  le  fonds 
Brotier,  vol.89,  P  51sq.  Le  passage  qui  nous  intéresse  est  malheureusement  omis  par  le 
Père  P.  Dahmen,  op.cit.  (supra,  n.22),  p.l24sq. 

42  Mentions  épistolaires  des  envois  de  graines  dans  vol.87,  P  76r  (2.11.1733),  P  78v 
(10.9.1734),  P  81r  (13.9.1735),  P  83v  (29.9.1737),  P  84v-85r  (6.9.1738),  P  95r  (7.1.1741). 

43  Voir  É.  Fourmont,  Réflexions  critiques  sur  les  histoires  des  anciens  peuples, 
Chaldéens,  Hébreux,  Phéniciens,  Égyptiens,  Grecs,  etc.,  jusqu’au  tems  <sic>  de  Cyrus, 
Paris  1735  (2  vols.).  Une  nouvelle  édition  parut  en  1747.  Cf.  S.  Murr,  op.cit.  (supra, 
n.17),  p.249sq. 

44  Fonds  Brotier,  vol.87,  P  88-92, 93v-94r.  Cf.  vol.84,  P  189v-194r  (copie  de  la  lettre 
de  1739).  On  doit  noter  que,  dans  cette  lettre  au  Père  Souciet,  datée  du  8  octobre  1739, 
le  Père  Coeurdoux,  qui  réfute  les  conjectures  du  Père  J.V.  Bouchet  concernant  l’origine 
de  la  religion  indienne,  conteste  le  rapprochement  fait  entre  Sara  et  Sarasvatï  ainsi  que 
celui  concernant  Abraham  et  Brahman.  Sur  son  opinion  à  ce  sujet,  qui  a  varié  plus  tard, 
cf.  S.  Murr,  op.cit.  II  (supra,  n.5),  p.7019. 

45  On  ne  pourra  pas  suivre  S.  Murr,  op.cit.  II  (supra,  n.5),  p.14213,  qui,  sans  citer 
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rante  à  ce  sujet  et  permet  même  de  constater  que  les  quatre  ‘mémoires’ 
de  phytonymes  ont  été  reliés  dans  le  recueil  factice  d’archives  (vol.84) 
dans  un  ordre  qui  contredit  la  chronologie  réelle  des  envois.46 

D’une  grande  honnêteté  intellectuelle,  comme  il  convient  à  un  reli¬ 
gieux,  le  Père  Coeurdoux  mit  autant  de  soin  dans  les  écrits  que  dans  la 
récolte  des  graines  pour  le  bibliothécaire  du  collège  jésuite  Louis-le- 
Grand  de  Paris.  Au  début  de  son  ministère  sacerdotal  en  Inde,  il  avertit 
celui-ci  qu’il  n’écrirait  rien  en  matière  d’astronomie  jusqu’à  ce  qu’un 
‘parfait  usage  de  la  langue  [telugu]  et  l’expérience’  l’aient  précautionné 
<sic>  ‘contre  plusieurs  erreurs,  où  il  est  aisé  de  tomber  faute  de  l’un  et 
de  l’autre’  (vol.87,  f°  78^.  Avant  d’expédier  les  premières  graines  en 
France,  le  missionnaire  exprima  quelques  doutes  sur  leur  ‘bonté’  (f° 
74^,  pour  revenir  ensuite  avec  des  précisions  en  ce  qui  concerne  l’iden¬ 
tification  des  phytonymes  (F  76^.  Enfin,  il  releva  parfois  des  erreurs 
dans  ses  propres  listes,  appelées  ‘mémoires’,  qui  accompagnaient  chaque 
fois  les  envois  faits  par  bateau  (F  79r).  Les  conditions  climatiques  du 
pays  et  les  exigeances  du  ministère  sacerdotal  ne  facilitèrent  pas  la 
tâche  du  Père  Coeurdoux,  engagé  dans  une  herborisation  réalisable 
seulement  en  dehors  de  la  saison  des  pluies.  D’autre  part,  cette  opéra¬ 
tion  entraînait  des  dépenses,  auxquelles  les  intéressés,  notamment  les 
botanistes  de  Paris,  furent  invités  à  contribuer  (F  83v,  931).47 

Le  missionnaire  jésuite  s’imaginait  parfois  qu’il  ne  travaillait  ‘qu’à 
satisfaire  une  curiosité  inutile,  l’auteur  de  la  nature  ayant  fourni  chaque 
pays  des  remèdes  ordinaires  pour  guérir  les  maux  dont  il  veut  que  nous 
guérissions,  si  l’on  excepte  quelques  spécifiques’  (F  93^.  En  effet,  le 
Père  Souciet  avait  souhaité  ‘des  choses  utiles  à  la  médecine’  (F  811),  qui 
ont  la  priorité  dans  les  envois  faits  à  Paris.  La  correspondance  souligne 


explicitement  le  ‘Mémoire’  de  1738  sur  les  graines  expédiées  au  Père  Souciet,  écrit  que 
les  lettres  manuscrites  du  Père  Coeurdoux  au  même  Père  Souciet  (vol.87)  ‘sont  pour  la 
plupart  consacrées  à  la  description  des  graines  envoyées  par  lui  aux  Jésuites  de  France: 
chaque  plante  est  succinctement  décrite,  avec  son  nom  vernaculaire  et  ses  emplois’. 

46  Cf.  lettre  du  6  septembre  1738  dans  vol.87,  P  84v— 85r.  Le  Père  Coeurdoux 
mentionne  ‘l’excellent  remède  aux  serpens’,  qui  se  rapporte  vraisemblablement  au  ‘vicha- 
mandou’  de  la  première  liste  du  ‘Mémoire’  de  1738  (vol.84,  P  215v).  D’autre  part,  la 
deuxième  liste  contient  le  ‘sandal’  et  le  ‘gilacara’,  (vol.84,  P  2161),  dont  parle  la  lettre  du 
2  novembre  1733  (vol.87,  P  76r*v),  qui  évoque  le  premier  envoi  et  contredit  donc  la  place 
réservée  à  la  liste  concernée  dans  la  série  des  ‘mémoires’. 

47  Cf.  S.  Murr,  op.cit.  II  {supra,  n.5),  p.30. 
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l’excellence  de  certains  remèdes  envoyés  en  France  (f°  84^  et,  d’autre 
part,  mentionne  un  y  antra  thérapeutique.  Celui-ci  est  décrit  comme  une 
‘médaille  magique’  à  l’image  de  Hanumant,  ‘recommandable  par  sa  pru¬ 
dence  dans  le  conseil  et  sa  bravoure  dans  la  guerre’48,  et  portant  in¬ 
scrits  les  bïja  OM  et  RAM  (f°  82v).  ‘Certains  charlatans  ou  magiciens 
prononcent  des  paroles  sur  ces  médailles,  qu’on  attache  ensuite  aux  ma¬ 
lades,  dont  peut-être  un  seul  n’a  jamais  guéri’  (f°  81r). 

L’ouvrage  du  Père  Coeurdoux,  Mœurs  et  coutumes  des  Indiens 
(1777),  fait  souvent  mention  de  mantra ,  parfois  en  rapport  avec  des  pra¬ 
tiques  curatives.  Selon  ce  texte,  dans  la  version  de  N.J.  Desvaulx,  les 
médecins  indiens  habiles  connaissaient  les  formules  ‘convenables  à  telle 
ou  telle  maladie,  aussi  bien  que  les  remèdes  propres  à  les  guérir.  La 
guérison  doit  être  regardée,  selon  eux,  autant  comme  l’effet  des  man- 
tram ,  que  comme  celui  des  médicaments.  Les  accoucheuses  sont  appe¬ 
lées  mantrasani,  femmes  qui  savent  les  mantram  ... .  Une  bonne  accou¬ 
cheuse,  fournie  de  bons  et  d’efficaces  mantram,  prévient  tous  les  maux 
par  leur  moyen  et  en  les  récitant  à  propos.’49  Le  même  ouvrage  con¬ 
tient  d’autres  références  à  la  médecine  indienne;  elles  concernent  l’exa¬ 
men  du  pouls  ou  la  cautérisation  comme  traitement  dans  les  troubles 
mentaux.50  Les  graines  récoltées  en  Inde  par  le  Père  Coeurdoux  inté- 


48  Sur  Hanumant  et  la  tradition  des  jeux  de  force  en  Inde,  voir  H.  Bakker, 
Ayodhya  I,  Groningen  1986,  p.1453.  Cf.  notre  article  ‘Les  marman  et  les  arts  martiaux 
indiens’,  Journal  asiatique  269.1981,3-4,  438.  Voir  aussi  deux  autres  titres  aimablement 
signalés  par  le  dr.  Rahul  Peter  Das:  W.L.  Smith,  ‘Mahîrâvana  and  the  womb  demon’,  în- 
dologica  Taurinensia  10.1982,  224sq.  et  F.  Staal,  ‘Indian  bodies’,  T.P.  Kasulis  et  al.  (éds.), 
Self  as  body  in  Asian  theory  and  practice,  Albany  1993,  p.77,  88,  90  et  94.  A  ce  sujet,  il 
n’est  pas  inutile  de  rappeler  que  le  dieu  populaire  Hanumant,  personnification  de  la 
force  virile  (W.  Crooke),  se  présente  aussi  comme  divinité  tutélaire  de  certaines  forma¬ 
tions  paramilitaires  ( akhârâ )  hindouistes,  d’obédience  tant  saiva  (vairagï)  que  vaisnava 
( sannyâsi ).  Détails  chez  H.T.  Bakker,  ‘The  history  of  Hanumat  worship  in  Ayodhyä’, 
Lallanji  Gopal  et  D.P.  Dubey  (éds.),  Pilgrimage  studies:  text  and  context,  Allahabad  1990, 
p.127-135.  A  la  bibliographie  de  cet  article,  on  peut  joindre  le  titre  de  D.N.  Lorenzen, 
‘Warrior  ascetics  in  Indian  history5,  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  98.1978,1, 
61-75. 

49  S.  Murr,  op.cit.  I  {supra,  n.6),  p.27.  La  citation  fait  partie  du  chapitre  X  (‘Man¬ 
tram  ou  formules  de  prières’)  de  l’ouvrage  du  Père  Coeurdoux  (p.26-28). 

50  Ibid.  I,  p.43,  73,  157.  Sur  un  traitement  igné  semblable  des  crises  épileptiques 
au  Bengale  (1711),  voir  notre  prochain  article  sur  les  jésuites  dans  l’histoire  de  la  mé¬ 
decine  indienne. 
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ressent  pour  la  plupart  la  thérapeutique  et  représentent  une  contribu¬ 
tion  au  fonds  pharmacognosique  d’origine  exotique.  D’ailleurs,  il  est  re¬ 
connu  depuis  longtemps  le  mérite  des  missionnaires  pour  leur  apport  en 
ce  domaine.51 

Dans  ses  lettres,  le  Père  Coeurdoux  exprime  au  Père  Souciet  son 
vif  intérêt  pour  la  réussite  de  quelques-unes  des  graines  envoyées  par  lui 
et  cultivées  en  France  (f°  84v,  95r).  ‘Je  regarderay’  —  écrit-il  le  29 
septembre  1737  —  ‘comme  de  purs  complimens  tout  ce  que  me  mande 
V[otre]  Rjevérence]  sur  les  graines  que  je  luy  ay  envoyées,  et  sur  le 
plaisir  qu’elles  ont  fait  à  M[essieu]rs  les  Botanistes  du  Jardin  Royal,  tant 
que  je  n’apprendray  pas  [que]  telles  ou  telles  graines  ont  réussy.  J’écrivis 
l’an  passé  à  M[onsieu]r  Jussieu52  et  je  m’engageois  à  luy  envoyer  en¬ 
core  quelque  chose  cette  année’  (P  83^.  Mais  le  missionnaire  dut  quit¬ 
ter  le  pays  telugu,  dont  il  connaissait  bien  la  langue,  pour  le  pays  ta¬ 
moul,  où  il  ne  savait  pas  se  faire  entendre.  Il  se  contenta  alors  de  faire 
au  Père  Souciet  un  petit  envoi  de  graines  et  le  pria  de  le  communiquer 
aux  botanistes  intéressés.  Le  silence  de  Monsieur  Jussieu  ne  fut  pas  de 
nature  à  le  mécontenter.  En  effet,  il  se  sentait  ainsi  ‘délivré  de  toute 
entreprise  botanique’  qui  aurait  pu  l’entraîner  plus  loin  qu’il  ne  voulait 
(f°  84*),  surtout  à  Pondichéry,  où  il  se  trouvait  malade  au  début  de  l’an¬ 
née  1739  (f  ST*).53 

Si  le  Père  Coeurdoux  s’intéressa  plus  aux  plantes  médicinales,  pour 
répondre  au  souhait  de  son  confrère  du  Collège  Louis-le-Grand,  il  n’est 
pas  moins  vrai  que  ses  enquêtes  botaniques  concernaient  également  des 
plantes  alimentaires  et  parfois  même  utiles,  comme  celles  employées 
dans  l’artisanat  textile.  A  ce  sujet,  il  répondait  aux  recommandations 


51  Cf.  P.  Delaveau,  Les  fonds  des  pharmacopées  traditionnelles  et  V expérimentation 
moderne ,  Strasbourg  1977,  p.l. 

52  Probablement  Antoine  de  Jussieu  (1686-1758),  médecin,  dont  la  compétence  en 
botanique  lui  valut  en  1708  la  direction  du  Jardin  du  roi  (devenu  en  1794  le  Muséum 
national  d’histoire  naturelle).  Son  cadet,  Bernard  de  Jussieu  (1699-1777),  suivit  une 
carrière  parallèle  à  celle  de  son  frère,  dont  il  fut  l’assistant. 

Lettres  du  6  septembre  1738  et  du  6  janvier  1739  dans  le  fonds  Brotier,  vol.  84, 
P  84sq.  et  86sq.  D’après  nos  investigations,  aucune  trace  épistolaire  ou  de  graines  dans 
les  archives  et  les  collections  du  Muséum  (Bibliothèque  centrale,  Laboratoire  de  phané- 
rogamie  et  Service  des  cultures).  Nous  tenons  à  remercier  vivement  Madame  Jean- 
Pierre  Boivin  et  Monsieur  Gérard  Mallet,  qui  nous  ont  grandement  facilité  les  recher¬ 
ches  au  Muséum  national  d’histoire  naturelle. 
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d’un  autre  confrère  parisien,  le  Père  Jean-Baptiste  Du  Halde,  à  qui  s’ad¬ 
resse  sa  lettre  du  18  janvier  1742,  consacrée  à  la  peinture  des  toiles  in¬ 
diennes.  Dans  la  Compagnie  de  Jésus,  on  était  persuadé  que  l’on  pou¬ 
vait  acquérir  dans  le  sous-continent  indien  ‘des  connaissances  qui,  étant 
communiquées  à  l’Europe,  contribueroient  peut-être  au  progrès  des 
sciences  ou  à  la  perfection  des  arts’.54 

Amené  ainsi  à  s’intéresser  à  la  culture  matérielle  des  Indiens,  le 
Père  Coeurdoux  s’instruisit  de  la  manière  dont  ceux-ci  travaillaient  leurs 
belles  toiles  si  recherchées  en  Europe.  En  cette  matière,  qui  mit  en 
évidence  la  supériorité  technique  indienne,  la  documentation  de  langue 
française  est  abondante  et  de  qualité,55  depuis  le  manuscrit  de  1734, 
unique  en  son  genre,  de  l’officier  de  marine  Antoine  de  Beaulieu,  suivi 
de  la  correspondance  technique  du  Père  Coeurdoux  (1742-1748),  do¬ 
cuments  qu’a  étudiés,  en  homme  de  métier,  l’indienneur  bâlois  Jean  Ry- 
hiner  (1728-1790)  dans  son  Traité  sur  la  fabrication  et  le  commerce  des 
toiles  peintes,  daté  de  1766  et  publié  un  siècle  plus  tard  (1865). 

Le  texte  d’Antoine  de  Beaulieu  (1699-1764),  provenant  de  la  fa¬ 
mille  de  Jussieu  et  aujourd’hui  conservé  à  la  Bibliothèque  centrale  du 
Muséum,  est  un  rapport  établi  à  la  demande  du  chimiste-coloriste  Char¬ 
les-François  Du  Fay  de  Cisternay  (1698-1739),  personnage  officiel  à 
l’époque  en  France.56  En  effet,  l’officier  de  marine,  qui  en  est  l’auteur, 
fut  chargé  par  ce  savant  de  s’informer  de  l’art  indien  de  la  peinture, 
dont  il  fit  expérimenter  le  procédé  à  Pondichéry.  Le  texte  de  son  rap¬ 
port  exact,  accompagné  d’échantillons,  se  trouve  augmenté  dans  le  traité 
de  1760  du  chevalier  de  Quérelles,57  alors  qu’il  est  résumé  dans  un 


54  Lettres  édifiantes  XXVI,  p.173.  Voir  supra ,  n.ll.  Sur  la  fabrication  de  la  toile  et 
l’apprêtage  du  coton  en  Inde,  cf.  Lettres  édifiantes  XV,  Paris  1722,  p.392-405  (lettre  du 
Père  Turpin,  datée  de  Pondichéry,  1718). 

55  Les  recherches  décisives  de  P.R.  Schwartz  (infra)  nous  permettent  ici  de  com¬ 
pléter  et  même  d’amender  notre  contribution,  citée  plus  haut  (n.19),  p.l88sq. 

56  Texte  reproduit  et  analysé  par  P.R.  Schwartz,  ‘La  fabrication  des  toiles  peintes 
aux  Indes  au  XVIIIe  siècle’  I,  Bulletin  de  la  Société  industrielle  de  Mulhouse  1957,4, 137- 
152.  Une  version  anglaise  de  ce  texte  a  paru  sous  le  titre  ‘French  documents  on  Indian 
cotton  painting’  I,  Journal  of  Indian  textile  history  1956,2,  5-23.  L’auteur  présente 
l’original  français  et  la  traduction  anglaise  du  manuscrit  d’Antoine  de  Beaulieu. 

57  Traité  sur  les  toiles  peintes  dans  lequel  on  voit  la  manière  dont  on  les  fabrique 
aux  Indes  et  en  Europe,  on  y  trouvera  le  secret  du  bleu  d’Angleterre  de  bon  teint,  applicable 
sur  la  toile  avec  la  planche  ou  le  pinceau,  par  M.Q.,  à  Amsterdam,  et  se  trouve  à  Paris 
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livre  anonyme  de  l’extrême  fin  du  XVIIIe  siècle.58  Mais  bien  avant,  le 
Journal  œconomique  de  Paris  avait  publié  en  1756  un  Mémoire  ano¬ 
nyme,  demeuré  inconnu,  sur  la  manière  de  peindre  les  toiles  aux  Indes, 
qui  présente  une  ressemblance  troublante  avec  les  observations  d’An¬ 
toine  de  Beaulieu.59 

Ce  Mémoire  anonyme  a  paru  plusieurs  années  après  la  publication 
en  1743  et  1749  des  deux  premiers  documents  techniques  du  Père 
Coeurdoux,  qui  ignorait  le  rapport  antérieur  du  marin  Antoine  de  Beau- 
lieu.  La  lettre  initiale,  écrite  en  1742  et  publiée  un  an  plus  tard,60 
contient  ‘la  description  la  plus  détaillée  que  l’on  possède  de  la  confec¬ 
tion  d’une  indienne  originale’.  Le  missionnaire  jésuite  put  donner  cette 
description  après  une  enquête  menée  avec  un  grand  souci  de  la  vérité, 
qui  témoigne  de  la  rigueur  avec  laquelle  le  Père  Coeurdoux  procéda 
toujours  dans  l’observation  des  réalités  indiennes.61  En  effet,  il  interro¬ 
gea  ses  informateurs  à  diverses  reprises  et  séparément  les  uns  des  aut¬ 
res,  afin  de  s’instruire  correctement  sur  la  fabrication  des  indiennes,  qui 
tiraient  toute  leur  valeur  de  la  Vivacité’  et  de  la  ‘ténacité’  des  couleurs 
dont  elles  étaient  teintes.  Ces  qualités,  fort  appréciées  par  les  manufac¬ 
turiers  européens  de  l’époque,  s’expliquent  par  les  drogues  et  l’eau 
‘âpre’  tirée  de  certains  puits  particuliers,  que  les  artisans  indiens  pré¬ 
féraient  pour  leurs  peintures  (Lettres  édifiantes  XXVI,  p.203-204).  Le 


chez  Barrois,  1760.  Sur  cet  ouvrage  anonyme  et  son  auteur,  voir  P.R.  Schwartz,  ‘Con¬ 
tribution  à  l’histoire  de  l’application  du  bleu  d’indigo  (bleu  anglais)  dans  l’indiennage 
européen’,  Bulletin  de  la  Société  industrielle  de  Mulhouse  1953,2,  67sq.  et  7616.  Cf.  du 
même  auteur,  op.cit.  1957  (supra,  n.56),  1381. 

fQ 

L’art  de  peindre  et  d’imprimer  les  toiles  en  grand  et  en  petit  teint,  par  B...,  Paris 
an  VIII  -  1800,  p.II-V. 

59  Étude  comparée  entre  ce  Mémoire  de  1756  et  d’autres  documents  dans  P.R. 
Schwartz,  ‘La  fabrication  des  toiles  peintes  aux  Indes  au  XVIIIe  siècle’  II,  Bulletin  de  la 
Société  industrielle  de  Mulhouse  1958,4,  22-36.  Texte  français  abrégé  d’une  version  ang¬ 
laise  qui  a  paru  sous  le  titre  ‘French  documents  on  Indian  cotton  painting’  II,  Journal  of 
Indian  textile  history  3.1957,  15-44. 

60  Sans  référence  aucune  à  l’auteur  religieux,  cette  lettre  est  reproduite  presque 
intégralement  (Lettres  édifiantes  XXVI,  Paris  1743,  p.175-214)  dans  l’ Encyclopédie  de  Di¬ 
derot  et  d’Alembert,  voLXVI,  Neufchastel  1765,  p.370b-374a  (toiles  peintes  des  Indes), 
réimpression  en  ‘compact  edition’  par  Pergamon  Press,  New  York/Paris,  vol.III,  in-fol., 
p.819-820. 

61  Sur  le  caractère  rigoureux  de  la  méthode  d’investigation  du  Père  Coeurdoux, 
que  S.  Murr  appelle  ‘scientificité’,  voir  op.cit.  II  (supra,  n.5),  133378. 
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laborieux  procédé  ‘en  bon  teint’  comportait  des  matières  tinctoriales  qui 
résistaient  à  l’air,  à  la  lumière  et  aux  lavages  répétés.  La  solidité  du 
coloris  venait  du  fait  que  les  toiles  ‘peintes’  étaient  en  réalité  ‘teintes’, 
car,  selon  le  Père  Coeurdoux,  elles  méritaient  ‘autant  le  nom  de  teintes, 
que  le  nom  de  toiles  peintes’.62 

Les  trois  lettres  techniques  du  Père  Coeurdoux,  avec  les  textes 
complémentaires  de  Pierre  Poivre  et  de  l’ingénieur  Paradis,  concernent 
les  procédés  de  préparation  et  de  teinture  des  toiles  de  coton  aux  Indes 
(supra,  n.ll).63  Ces  opérations  comportaient  des  substances  végétales, 
notamment  tinctoriales,  lesquelles  en  l’occurrence  ne  sont  pas  démunies 
de  vertus  curatives.  Les  rapports  précités,  qui  emploient  des  phytonymes 
tamouls,  concernent  en  particulier  le  fruit  sec  de  myrobolan  supposé  cit- 
rin  (cadou  ou  cadoucaïe)  ,M  à  ne  pas  confondre  avec  la  ‘fleur  de  cadou- 


62  Lettres  édifiantes  XXVI,  p.195.  Cf.  P.R.  Schwartz,  ‘La  coloration  partielle  des 
étoffes’,  M.  Daumas  (éd.),  Histoire  générale  des  techniques  III,  Paris  1968,  p.704-712, 
spécialement  p.704-705. 

63  Sur  l’intérêt  qu’ont  suscité  parmi  les  spécialistes  les  recherches  du  Père 
Coeurdoux  sur  les  techniques  de  la  teinture,  voir  les  articles  documentés  de  P.R. 
Schwartz  (supra,  n.59).  Cet  auteur  donne  également  une  version  anglaise  commentée  des 
deux  premières  lettres  du  Père  jésuite  (1742, 1747)  dans  Journal  of  Indian  Textile  History 
3.1957,  déjà  cité  (supra,  n.59),  p.24-38  (appendice  A). 

64  Sur  ‘cadou’  ou  ‘cadoucaïe’,  voir  tam.  kafukkây  (SAMBASIVAM  PILLAI  II,  p.976- 
980).  Au  XVIIIe  siècle,  le  DICTIONNAIRE  BOTANIQUE  (p.342sq.)  distingue  cinq  espèces 
de  myrobolan  (myrabolan,  myrobalan),  à  savoir  le  citrin  (le  plus  en  usage  en  médecine), 
le  noir  ou  indien,  le  chebule  (chébule),  l’emblique  (emblic)  et  le  bellerique  (bellérique, 
belliric).  En  confirmant  cette  classification  des  droguistes,  Pierre  Poivre  écrit  que  les 
‘Malabares  <supra,  n.3>  ne  se  servent  que  des  deux  premières  espèces’  (Lettres  édi¬ 
fiantes  XXVII,  p.420).  Dans  son  commentaire  sur  ce  texte,  le  Père  Coeurdoux  précise 
que  si  le  cadoucaïe  est  la  première  espèce  de  myrobolan  pour  les  droguistes,  ‘les  Indiens 
ne  le  confondent  pas,  sous  le  même  nom,  avec  des  fruits  produits  par  des  arbres  fort  dif- 
férens’  (ibid.,  p.428). 

A  la  différence  des  droguistes  modernes,  PÂyurveda  classique  fait  état  de  ‘trois 
fruits’  (triphalâ)  ou  myrobolans,  notamment  celui  du  badamier  (Terminalia  chebula 
Retz.),  connu  sous  le  nom  de  myrobolan  noir,  très  apprécié  en  médecine  (hantaki)  et 
utile  aussi  aux  teinturiers.  D’après  les  données  ayurvédiques,  le  cadoucaïe  serait  donc  ici 
le  myrobolan  chebule,  et  non  le  citrin,  comme  l’indique  le  Père  Coeurdoux.  D’après  cer¬ 
tains,  le  myrobolan  citrin  serait  une  variété  du  chebule,  alors  que  d’autres  le  considèrent 
comme  une  espèce  différente  (DYMOCK  II,  p.1-5).  Voir  ACHART,  p.417sq.;  CHOPRA 
1958,  p.687sq.;  Das,  p.938,  22T\  GlBOlN,  p.l78sq.;  Kirtikar/Basu  II,  p.1020-1023; 
Kurup,  p.79sq.;  Mariadassou  1913,  p.24  et  1937,  p.45-47;  MEULENBELD,  p.468, 610sq.; 
Nadkarni  I,  p.1205-1210;  SiNGH/CHUNEKAR,  p.466;  SYED,  p.46-52,  515-523;  WEALTH 
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cai'e’  ou  cadoucaïpou  (efficace  contre  les  coliques  violentes  et  la  diar¬ 
rhée),65  le  millet  varagou,66  préférable  à  la  petite  céréale  kevarou,61 
l’indigo,68  le  bois  de  sappan  ( vartangui ),69  la  racine  de  garance 


X,  p.171-177.  D’après  le  Père  Coeurdoux,  le  cadou  sec  est  prescrit  surtout  comme 
ingrédient  des  remèdes  pour  les  accouchées  Ç Lettres  édifiantes  XXVI,  p.178). 

65  Lettres  édifiantes  XXVII,  p.434sq  (‘cadoucaïpou’).  D’après  le  docteur  Boudier, 
qui  vécut  en  Inde  du  Sud  de  1754  à  1765,  les  Européens  appelaient  ‘fleurs  de  myrobalan’ 
des  excroissances  sur  les  feuilles  de  l’arbre  cadou,  provoquées  par  la  piqûre  d’un  insecte. 
Voir  P.R.  Schwartz,  op.cit.  1958  {supra,  n.59),  p.2312.  Les  botanistes  appellent  ‘cécidie’ 
(synonyme  de  ‘galle’)  cette  hypertrophie  produite  chez  un  végétal  par  l’attaque  localisée 
d’un  animal  (zoocécidie)  ou  d’un  autre  végétal  (phytocécidie).  Définition  dans  BOUL- 
LARD,  p.85.  Cf.  Dictionnaire  botanique,  p.353sq.  (s.v.  ‘noix  de  galle’).  Sous  le  mot 
tamoul  pour  ‘myrobolan  chebule’,  Sambasivam  Pillai  précise  que  ces  ‘galls  are  found 
on  the  leaves  or  barks  of  the  gallnut  tree  —  Chebulic  myrobalan  tree’  (p.9802). 

66  Sur  le  millet  ‘varagou’,  voir  tam.  varaku  (Sambasivam  Pillai  V,  p.3783a;  ‘kodo 
millet’).  Au  besoin,  succédané  du  riz,  cette  plante  graminée,  P  asp  alum  scrobiculatum 
Linn.  (skr.  kodrava),  fait  partie  des  menus  grains  et  entre  dans  l’alimentation  des  classes 
indiennes  démunies.  On  lui  attribue  même  des  propriétés  narcotiques.  Voir  ACHART, 
p.339;  CHOPRA  1956,  p.186;  DYMOCK  III,  p.619sq.;  Giboin,  p.273;  Kirtikar/Basu  IV, 
p.2705sq.;  Mariadassou  1937,  p.377;  MEULENBELD,  p.546;  Nadkarni  I,  p.924;  Om 
Prakash,  p.26l;  Singh/  Chunekar,  p.119;  Wealth  VII,  p.270-273. 

67  L’appellation  ‘kevarou’  renvoie  à  un  phytonyme  tamoul  identifié  avec  la  petite 
graine  Eleusine  coracana  Gaertn.,  qui  est  aussi  répandue  en  Inde  qu’importante  pour 
l’alimentation  des  pauvres  du  sous-continent.  Voir  ACHART,  p.217;  Dymock  III,  p.620; 
Giboin,  p.272;  Heuzé,  p.l41sq.;  Kirtikar/Basu  IV,  p.2692sq.;  Mariadassou  1913, 
p.69  et  1937,  p.379sq.;  NADKARNI  I,  p.477sq.;  WEALTH  III,  p.160-166.  Sur  les  incerti¬ 
tudes  que  présente  l’identification  de  cette  plante  graminée,  voir  MEULENBELD,  p.595 
{uddâla  ou  uddâlaka );  OM  PRAKASH,  p.l34sq.,  170sq.;  SINGH /CHUNEKAR,  p.52  {uddüla- 
ka )  et  296-298  {madhülï,  madhülika).  Cf.  Sambasivam  Pillai  II,  p.l625b:  kevâ  aiyam, 
syn.  de  varaku,  identifié  avec  Paspalum  frumentaceum  Rottl.  exRoem.  et  Schult.  D’autre 
part,  L.  Malleret,  qui  voit  dans  varaku  un  correspondant  vernaculaire  <ï Eleusine  co¬ 
racana  Gaertn.,  cite  l’appellation  tamoule  këviru/kêveru,  dont  la  forme  francisée  est  ‘ké- 
vourou’  {op.cit.,  supra,  n.ll,  p.l003et  4).  Cf.  L.M.  Mousset  et  L.S.  Dupuy  (Depuis),  Dic¬ 
tionnaire  tamoul-français  I,  Pondichéry  21895,  p.512:  kêverou  =  espèce  de  millet. 

68  L’indigo(tier)  ou  Indigofera  tinctoria  Linn.,  dont  les  feuilles  fournissent  un  colo¬ 
rant  bleu,  est  appelé  en  tamoul  avari  ou  avuri  (Sambasivam  Pillai  I,  p.269b).  Cf.  le 
dictionnaire  de  L.M.  Mousset  et  L.S.  Dupuy  I  {supra,  n.67),  p.96:  avili,  forme  à  laquelle 
renvoient  les  entrées  avari  et  avuri.  Voir  aussi  ACHART,  p.266;  Dastur,  p.102;  DYMOCK 
I,  p.406-411;  Giboin,  p.159;  Kirtikar/Basu  I,  p.712-714;  Mariadassou  1913,  p.18, 
119sq.  et  1937,  p.35-37;  MEULENBELD,  p.568sq.;  SiNGH/CHUNEKAR,  p.229sq.;  WEALTH 
V,  p.l82sq.  Sur  la  culture  de  cette  plante  tinctoriale  en  Inde  et  la  teinture  en  bleu,  voir 
la  notice  de  Valérie  Bérinstain,  dans  Sublime  indigo,  Paris  1987,  p.l66sq.  Cf.  P.R. 
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indienne  ( chayaver ),70  rapprochée  du  Gal(l)ium  à  fleurs  blanches,  ap¬ 
pelé  parfois  la  petite  garance,71  et  enfin  l’amaranthacée  nayourivi ,  aussi 


Schwartz,  op.cit.  (supra,  n.57),  p.63sq.  Détails  sur  le  procédé  actuel  pour  l’impression  du 
bleu  sur  les  tissus,  dans  K, U.  Eipe  et  V.R.K.  Moorthy,  Textile  processing  in  South  In¬ 
dia:  indigo  dyeing’,  Journal  of  the  Indian  Society  of  Oriental  art  9.1977-1978  (Dr.  Moti 
Chandra  Commemoration  volume  II),  55sq. 

69  Le  terme  ‘vartangui’,  qui  désigne  le  bois  de  sappan,  transcrit  tam.  varatahci  ou 
Caesalpinia  sappan  Linn.  (Sambasivam  PILLAI  V,  p.3784a).  Réduit  en  poudre,  le  bois 
de  cet  arbuste,  qui  a  aussi  des  propriétés  médicinales,  est  employé  par  les  teinturiers  in¬ 
diens  pour  la  préparation  de  la  couleur  rouge  (Lettres  édifiantes  XXVI,  p.201).  Voir 
ACHART,  p.112;  DASTUR,  p.43sq.;  GlBOlN,  p.162;  Kirtikar/Basu  II,  p.847sq.;  Maria- 
DASSOU  1913,  p.212  et  1937,  p.283sq.;  Nadkarni  I,  p.230sq.  Cf.  MEULENBELD,  p.552 
(raktacandana)  et  585  (patajiga);  SlNGH/CHUNEKAR,  p.234  (pattanga);  Wealth  II, 
p.5sq.  Dans  son  ouvrage  de  1968  (supra,  n.ll),  L.  Malleret  mentionne  le  terme pattarah- 
kam  (p.1041),  qu’atteste  le  dictionnaire  tamoul-français  précité  (supra,  n.67),  vol.II, 
p.307,  où  l’on  trouve  également  pattarancaijam  et pattarancanakam,  qui  évoquent  les  vo¬ 
cables  sanskrits  pattarafiga,  °ranjana  et  °ranjanaka.  Le  dictionnaire  de  M.  Monier-Willi- 
ams,  qui  en  fait  état,  cite  aussi  le  mot  pattaraga  ‘santal’  (rouge),  à  identifier  avec  Ptero- 
carpus  santalinus  Linn.f.  Voir  à  ce  sujet  KIRTIKAR/BASU  I,  p.826sq.;  KURUP,  p.174; 
Nadkarni  I,  p.l025sq.;  SlNGH/CHUNEKAR,  p.l52sq.  ( candana );  WEALTH  VIII,  p305-307. 

70  ‘Chayaver’  =  tam.  câyavër  ou  Oldenlandia  umbellata  Linn.  (Sambasivam  Pil¬ 
lai  III,  p.2020b).  Selon  certains,  l’eau  âpre  rend  la  couleur  rouge  adhérente,  mais  cette 
teinte  ne  tiendrait  pas  suffisamment,  si  l’on  manquait  d’y  ajouter  la  racine  (ver)  de  câya, 
que  l’on  appelle  communément  garance  indienne  (Lettres  édifiantes  XXVI,  p.204).  Voir 
Achart,  p.250sq.;  Chopra  1956,  p.180;  DASTUR,  p.95;  DYMOCK  II,  p.199;  GlBOIN,  p.251sq.; 
GLOSSARY,  p.löOsq.:  ‘chayroot’  et  ‘wild  chayroot’,  skr.  kçetraparpata  ou  °parpatï  (cf. 
MEULENBELD,  p.571sq.  et  SlNGH/CHUNEKAR,  p.239sq.),  dont  la  nomenclature  botanique  est 
incertaine;  Kirtikar/Basu  II,  p.l264sq.;  Mariadassou  1913,  p.176  et  1937,  p.239sq.; 
NADKARNI  I,  p.610,  869;  Wealth  V,  p.16.  Le  procédé  indien  de  fabrication  des  étoffes 
de  coton  comporte,  parmi  d’autres  matières  colorantes,  Palizarine,  extraite  de  la  racine 
de  câya  ou  garance  indienne.  Voir  à  ce  sujet  P.R.  Schwartz,  op.cit.  (supra,  n.62),  p.704. 

71  Au  sujet  de  l’identification  du  câya  indien  avec  le  Gallium  album  vulgare  de 
Tournefort,  qui  croît  en  Europe  et  dont  fait  mention  Pierre  Poivre  dans  sa  lettre  au 
Père  Coeurdoux,  celui-ci  doute  à  juste  titre  que  ces  deux  plantes  soient  la  même  (Lettres 
édifiantes  XXVII,  p.442sq.).  En  effet,  le  végétal  évoqué  par  le  correspondant  du  mis¬ 
sionnaire  est  vraisemblablement  Galium  mollugo  Linn.  (BONNIER/DOUIN  V,  p.35,  37). 
Les  Anciens  lui  reconnaissaient  des  propriétés  tinctoriales,  à  savoir  rouge,  pour  la 
racine,  et  jaune-orangé,  pour  les  sommités  fleuries.  Les  deux  espèces  de  Galium  appar¬ 
tiennent  à  la  famille  des  rubiacées,  tout  comme  la  plante  tinctoriale  nommée  garance  in¬ 
dienne  (tam.  câya),  dont  elles  diffèrent  cependant  par  le  genre.  Pour  le  nom  savant  Ol¬ 
denlandia  umbellata  Linn.  syn.  Hedyotis  umbellata  (Linn.)  Lam.,  ou  plutôt  l’inverse,  voir 
CHOPRA  1974,  p.75.  Sur  le  Galium  blanc  (Gal(l)ium  à  fleurs  blanches),  appelé  par 
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nécessaire  que  difficile  à  obtenir  en  Europe.  Employée  pour  la  teinture 
en  rouge,  cette  rubiacée  était  utile  aussi  en  pharmacie,  comme  presque 
toutes  les  plantes  indiennes,  bien  qu’elle  soit  considérée  comme  une 
mauvaise  herbe.72 

Avant  de  s’intéresser  aux  substances  colorantes  d’origine  végétale, 
le  Père  Coeurdoux  avait  herborisé,  pour  envoyer  à  Paris,  des  plantes 
médicinales.  Le  texte  reproduit  ci-dessous  en  donne  description  et  em¬ 
plois  thérapeutiques,  qui  paraissent  en  général  corrects,  tout  comme  la 
nomenclature  vernaculaire  utilisée  par  le  missionnaire  français.  Cet  in¬ 
édit  jésuite  est  publié  tel  qu’il  se  présente,  avec  ses  incorrections  et  ses 
irrégularités  de  graphie,  dans  une  rédaction  de  premier  jet.  A  cet  auto¬ 
graphe  d’archives,  nous  avons  cependant  apporté  quelques  menues  mo¬ 
difications.73  Ces  changements  concernent  tant  l’orthographe  (accents, 
majuscules)  que  la  ponctuation  et  sont  destinés  à  faciliter  la  lecture  d’un 
texte  écrit  il  y  a  plus  de  deux  cent  cinquante  ans  et  dont  la  langue  ‘nous 
est  étrangère,  mais  si  proche  de  la  nôtre  qu’elle  s’en  distingue  mal’.74 
Les  anomalies  ou  les  corrections  plus  importantes  sont  signalées  dans  le 
texte  ou  dans  les  notes.  Les  additions  sont  placées  entre  crochets,  alors 


certains  ‘petite  garance’,  pour  la  distinguer  de  la  grande,  Rubia  tinctorum  Linn.  ou 
‘rouge  des  teinturiers’,  voir  DICTIONNAIRE  BOTANIQUE,  p.l78sq.;  SCHAUENBERG/PARIS, 
p.124;  SECRETS,  p.145  ( Galium  verum  Linn.),  148  ( Rubia  tinctorum  Linn.).  Cf.  CHOPRA 
1956,  p.122;  Kirtikar/Basu  II,  p.1306;  Nadkarni  I,  p.563;  Wealth  IV,  p.98sq.  (Gali¬ 
um  verum  Linn.)  et  IX,  84sq.  (Rubia  tinctorum  Linn.). 

77 

Le  vocable  ‘nayourivi’  =  tam.  nâyuruvi  est  identifié  avec  Achyranthes  aspera 
Linn.  (SAMBASIVAM  PILLAI  IV,  p.2947-2948a).  Le  ‘mémoire’  de  l’ingénieur  Paradis  men¬ 
tionne  les  cendres  de  cette  plante,  la  première  dont  on  fait  usage  pour  la  teinture  en 
rouge  des  indiennes  (Lettres  édifiantes  XXVIII,  p.286-309).  En  réponse  à  ce  texte  (p.309- 
333),  le  Père  Coeurdoux,  qui  doit  la  description  du  nâyuruvi  au  médecin  pondichérien 
Binot  (p.310-315),  présente  plusieurs  remarques,  notamment  sur  la  vertu  et  la  qualité 
des  cendres  de  cette  amaranthacée  (skr.  apâmürga),  connue  des  médecins  et  des  tein¬ 
turiers  indiens  (p.321-332).  Les  premiers  l’utilisent  surtout  pour  ses  cendres  potassiques, 
qui  entrent  dans  la  préparation  de  solutions  alcalines  et  de  caustiques  (GlBOIN,  p.67). 
Voir  aussi  ACHART,  p.47;  Chopra  1956,  p.4;  1958,  p.493,  607,  609;  1974,  p.2;  Desaint, 
p.218;  Dymock  III,  p.135-138;  Kirtikar/Basu  III,  p.2066-2068;  KURUP,  p.10; 
Mariadassou  1913,  p.lllsq.  et  1937,  p.163-165;  Meulenbeld,  p.524sq.;  Nadkarni  I, 
p.21sq.;  SlNGH/CHUNEKAR,  p.14;  SYED,  p.40-45;  WEALTH  I,  p.24. 

77 

Cf.  l’avertissement  de  l’éditeur  du  Père  Antoine  Gaubil,  Correspondance  de 
Pékin  1722-1759,  publiée  par  Renée  Simon,  Genève  1970,  p.XV. 

74  J.-P.  Seguin,  La  langue  française  au  XVIIIe  siècle,  Paris/Bruxelles/Montréal 
1972,  p.5.  Sur  l’orthographe,  voir  p.52-57. 
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que  les  suppressions  figurent  entre  paranthèses. 

Les  observations  et  les  commentaires  sur  les  végétaux  et  leur  phy- 
tonymes  s’appuient  sur  les  travaux  spécialisés  dont  la  bibliographie  est 
insérée  à  la  fin  du  présent  article.  La  nomenclature  botanique  est  essen¬ 
tiellement  en  telugu,  langue  familière  au  Père  Coeurdoux,  missionnaire 
au  Camate,  et  se  trouve  en  partie  répertoriée  dans  le  dictionnaire  de 
C.P.  Brown.75  Il  n’est  pas  exclu  que  les  phytonymes  telugu,  dont  fait 
mention  le  Père  Coeurdoux,  soient  inclus  dans  les  dictionnaires  telugu 
conservés  à  la  Bibliothèque  nationale  de  Paris.  Ces  lexiques  sont  vrai¬ 
semblablement  établis  à  base  de  listes  de  mots  fournis  par  des  mission¬ 
naires  et  on  a  pu  même  remarquer  des  signes  que  portent  certains  ter¬ 
mes  techniques,  notamment  ceux  d’astronomie. 

Dans  la  série  de  nos  recherches  sur  les  missionnaires  dans  l’histoire 
des  sciences  et  des  techniques  indiennes,  cette  première  notice  sur  un 
inédit  jésuite  concernant  la  phytothérapie  indienne  au  XVIIIe  siècle  met 
en  évidence  l’intérêt  que  manifesta  le  Père  Gaston  Laurent  Coeurdoux 
(1691-1779)  pour  les  plantes  utiles  du  sous-continent.  Le  religieux  india¬ 
niste  put  les  observer  pendant  presque  un  demi-siècle  de  vie  mission¬ 
naire  dans  l’Inde  du  Sud,  notamment  à  Pondichéry.  L’attention  porte 
sur  les  espèces  cultivées  pour  leurs  propriétés  médicinales,  alimentaires 
ou  industrielles,77  dont  traitent  les  écrits  du  Père  Coeurdoux,  qui  relè¬ 
vent  en  même  temps  la  phytonymie  vernaculaire  —  telugu  et  ta¬ 
moule  —,  commentée  dans  les  pages  suivantes.  L’intérêt  du  Père  Coeur¬ 
doux  pour  les  savoirs  et  les  arts  indiens  ne  pouvait  pas  laisser  indiffé¬ 
rents  les  milieux  savants  parisiens.  En  effet,  l’Académie  des  sciences 
s’était  fixé  à  l’époque  comme  mission  d’encourager  les  connaissances 
utiles  au  royaume  de  France,  qu’il  s’agisse  d’astronomie,  nécessaire  à  la 
navigation,  ou  de  plantes  d’origine  exotique,  susceptibles  d’enrichir  la 


75  C.P.  Brown,  Dictionary  Telugu-English.  New  edition  thoroughly  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date  (Madras  21905),  dans  la  réimpression  de  New  Delhi  1980.  Le  diction¬ 
naire  fut  aimablement  consulté  pour  nous  par  Monsieur  Gérard  Colas  et  Madame  Usha 
Colas-Chauhan,  qui  ont  bien  voulu  nous  renseigner  sur  la  phytonymie  telugu  qu’emploie 
le  Père  Coeurdoux. 

•ns  •  • 

Communication  personnelle  de  Monsieur  Gérard  Colas  (17  juin  1992). 

Sur  la  variation  d’emploi  des  plantes  utiles,  dont  les  propriétés  sont 
médicinales,  alimentaires,  ornamentales  ou  industrielles  (textiles,  tinctoriales),  voir  A.G. 
Haudricourt  et  L.Hédin,  L'homme  et  les  plantes  cultivées,  Paris  1943,  p.95sq.,  178sq. 
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pharmacopée  et  les  ressources  végétales  de  la  teinturerie.78 

Mémoire  sur  les  graines  envoyées  des  Indes  orientales  au 
R.P.  Étienne  Soudet  en  1738 

A.  Nalla-pouli  ou  tigre  noir.79  C’est  un  petit  arbrisseau,  dont  les 
feuilles  ont  une  vertu  extraordinaire  et  souvent  expérimentée  pour 
ap(p)aiser  presque  sur-le-champ  la  douleur  des  frondes80  et  autres 
apostumes,81  et  les  faire  venir  promptement  à  suppuration.  Pour 
cela  on  fait  cuire  légèrement  ces  feuilles  dans  un  têt  de  pot,82  avec 
un  peu  d’eau  ou  de  petit-lait,  et  on  les  applique  chaudes  sur  la 
partie  malade.  On  n’a  pas  eu  le  temps  de  faire  sécher  comme  il  faut 
les  graines  de  cet  arbrisseau  qu’on  envoyé. 

B.  Graines  de  cântsana83  qui  est  un  arbre  qui  croît  à  une  médiocre 
hauteur.  Il  porte  de  long[s]  bouquets  de  fleurs  estimées  aux  Indes. 

C.  Graines  de  brammhaodanda,84  c’est  une  sorte  de  chardon,  qu’on  ne 


7R  •  •  • 

Cf.  Sylvia  Murr,  op.cit.  {supra,  n.17),  p.242-245.  Une  précision:  contrairement 
à  ce  qu’affirme  l’auteur  (p.27124),  Pierre  Poivre  ne  s’intéressa  pas  à  la  pharmacopée 
végétale,  mais  plutôt  aux  plantes  tinctoriales  indiennes  {supra,  n.ll). 

79  Dans  notre  texte,  les  mots  en  italique  correspondent  aux  termes  soulignés  de 
l’autographe  jésuite.  ‘Nalla-pouli’:  le  phytonyme  telugu  nallapuli  ou  ‘tigre  noir’  évoque 
apparemment  une  particularité  morphologique  de  ce  végétal,  identifié  au  Kirganelia  reti¬ 
culata  (Poir.)  Baill.  =  Phyllanthus  reticulatus  Poir.  D’après  GLOSSARY,  p.704a,  ‘pooly  is 
a  not  uncommon  plant  first  term,  from  thorns  or  leaves  resembling  tiger’s  foot-print’.  Le 
tigre  {Panthern  (Felis)  tigris  Linn.),  qui  habite  l’Inde  tropicale,  peut  être  de  toutes 
couleurs.  On  en  a  même  signalé  au  Travancore  des  spécimens  noirs,  semblables  à  des 
panthères  noires  {Panthera pardus  Linn.),  que  mentionnent  M.  et  R.  Burton,  Grand  dic¬ 
tionnaire  des  animaux  VIII,  Paris  1973,  p.1505  et  1545.  Les  feuilles  de  cet  arbrisseau  sont 
considérées  comme  diurétiques  et  rafraîchissantes,  alors  que  le  fruit  astringent  est  bon 
pour  les  inflammations  et  les  troubles  circulatoires.  En  Afrique  orientale,  les  feuilles  ré¬ 
duites  en  poudre  sont  appliquées  sur  les  plaies,  les  brûlures  et  les  suppurations.  Voir 
Chopra  1974,  p.50;  Dymock  III,  p.264sq.;  GlBOIN,  p.l20sq.;  Gupta/Marlange,  p.86; 
Kirtikar/Basu  III,  p.2219sq.;  Nadkarni  I,  p.948sq.;  WEALTH  V,  p.320sq. 

on 

La  forme  ‘fronde’,  pour  ‘furoncle’,  est  attestée  dans  le  Dictionnaire  de  l’Acadé¬ 
mie  françoise,  Paris  31740,  d’après  Trésor  de  la  langue  française  VIII,  Paris  1980,  p.l339b. 

81  Terme  ancien  pour  abcès. 

on  t 

Tesson  ou  pot  de  terre  en  alchimie,  dans  l’ancien  français. 

on  t 

Le  terme  ‘cântsana’  correspond  à  un  phytonyme  telugu  non  identifié. 

84  Le  mot  composé  ‘brammhaodanda’  représente  le  vocable  telugu  brahmadandi, 
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se  souvient  pas  d’avoir  vu  en  Europe  et  dont  la  racine  est  employée 
fort  souvent  avec  d’autres  par  les  médecins  indiens  contre  les  fièvres 
intermittantes  <sic>. 

D.  Graines  d’une  espèce  de  basilic  particulier,85  dont  peut-être  on  en¬ 
voya  un  essay  dez  l’an  passé.86 

E.  Graines  de  bagaoundjif1  qui  est  une  plante  qui  croît  à  peu  près  à 
la  hauteur  d’un  pied  et  demy.88  On  use  de  cette  façon  de  ces 
graines  pour  la  gal(l)e89  et  autres  maladies  de  cette  espèce.  On  en 
met  tremper  une  demi-poignée  le  soir  dans  deux  ou  trois  verres 
d’eau,  on  boit  cette  eau  le  lendemain  matin  et  l’on  broyé  ces  graines 
avec  du  soufre,  gros  comme  une  demy-noix,  et  avec  un  peu  plus  de 
castouri-pasoupou  ou  terra  merida  musquée On  mêle  le  tout  avec 


déterminé  comme  le  pavot  du  Mexique,  appelé  aussi  ‘chardon  bénit  des  Antilles’  ou  ‘fi¬ 
guier  infernal’  ( Argemone  mexicana  Linn.).  Originaire  du  Nouveau  Monde,  cette  espèce, 
naturalisée  partout  en  Inde,  est  avec  le  pavot  à  opium  les  deux  représentants  des  pa- 
pavéracées  les  plus  répandus  sur  le  sous-continent  indien.  Le  suc  laiteux  de  ce  pavot  épi¬ 
neux  passe  pour  être  efficace  contre  les  fièvres  paludéennes  ou  intermittentes  (Nad- 
KARNI I,  p. 133- 136).  Pour  d’autres  propriétés  thérapeutiques  et  applications,  voir  ACH- 
ART,  p.81;  Chopra  1956,  p.23  et  1958,  p.283sq.;  ÜASTUR,  p.25sq.;  DYMOCK  I,  p.109-112; 
Giboin,  p.85sq.;  Kirtikar/Basu  I,  p.129-131;  Mariadassou  1913,  p.20  et  1937, 
p.41sq.;  WEALTH  I,  p.116.  Cf.  Singh/Chunekar,  p.64  {kafukadaugdhika),  441,  461sq. 
(s(u)vamaksîn). 

85  Sur  les  différentes  espèces  de  basilic  envoyées  par  le  Père  Coeurdoux,  voir  infra 
(p.205-207  et  217). 

86  Lire  ‘(un)  essai  dès  (l’an  passé)’.  Sur  le  prestige  des  consonnes y  etz  au  XVIIIe 
siècle,  voir  F.  Brunot,  Histoire  de  la  langue  française  des  origines  à  nos  jours  VI2, 1,  Paris 
1966,  p.964-966. 

La  plante  désignée  par  ‘bagaoundji’  est  indéterminable. 

88  Le  Père  Coeurdoux  écrit  ‘demy’  et  ‘demi’,  un  peu  plus  loin,  ce  qui  reflète  peut- 
être  les  hésitations  orthographiques  à  l’époque  de  la  réforme  de  1740.  Voir  J.-P.  Seguin, 
op.cit.  {supra,  n.74),  p.52-55.  Sur  l’incertitude  orthographique,  cf.  F.  Brunot,  op.cit. 
{supra,  n.86),  p.928sq. 

89  ‘Galle’  pour  ‘gale’  (maladie  contagieuse  de  la  peau),  un  exemple  parmi  tant 
d’autres  de  consonne  double  dans  l’orthographie  du  XVIIIe  siècle.  Notre  document  pré¬ 
sente  partout  ‘galle’,  sauf  une  fois  ‘gale’  (P  119r),  et  contient  d’autres  cas  semblables.  Cf. 
J.-P.  Seguin,  op.cit.  {supra,  n.74),  p.56. 

90  ‘Castouri-pasoupou’  renvoie  au  phytonyme  telugu  kastüripasupu,  identifié  avec 
Curcuma  aromatica  Salisb.,  connu  en  sanskrit  sous  le  nom  de  vanaharidrâ  (MEULEN- 
BELD,  p.610)  et  appelé  à  Pondichéry  ‘safran  sauvage’  ou  ‘turmérique  sauvage’,  d’après 
‘wild  turmeric’  en  anglo-indien.  Il  s’agit  d’une  zingibéracée  avec  un  rhizome  jaune  pâle, 
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du  beurre  de  lait  de  vache  et  on  en  frotte  les  malades,  où  il  est  be¬ 
soin,  deux  ou  trois  jours  consécutifs. 

F.  Graines  de  dzouttou ,91  qui  est  une  plante  qui  s’élève  à  la  faveur  des 


dont  l’odeur  rappelle  celle  du  musc,  comme  en  témoigne  justement  le  phytonyme  telugu, 
auquel  le  Père  Coeurdoux  joint  l’appellation  explicative  de  ‘terra  merida  musquée’.  Gé¬ 
néralement  utilisé  en  parfumerie,  le  curcuma  aromatique  n’est  pas  moins  doté  de  pro¬ 
priétés  médicinales,  semblables  aux  vertus  curatives  de  l’espèce  voisine  Curcuma  longa 
Linn.  ( haridrä ),  utile  dans  les  maladies  de  la  peau,  auxquelles  se  réfère  notre  inédit.  Cf. 
BAILLON  IV,  p.l64a:  terre-mérite,  terra  mérita  =  C.longa  Linn.  Outre  ses  emplois  théra¬ 
peutiques,  le  curcuma  long,  appelé  aussi  safran  des  Indes,  connaît  l’usage  d’ingrédient 
du  cari/cary  (a.-i.  ‘curry’),  qui  est  l’assaisonnement  propre  à  la  cuisine  indienne,  dominé 
par  les  zingibéracées.  Le  Père  Coeurdoux  s’y  réfère  plus  tard,  en  1748,  dans  ses  observa¬ 
tions  sur  le  rapport  technique  de  l’ingénieur  Paradis  {supra,  n.ll).  En  effet,  il  mentionne 
alors  le  ‘safran  bâtard  ou  terra  merida’  (terra  mérita),  dont  les  Indiens  font  grand  usage 
dans  leurs  ragoûts  {Lettres  édifiantes  XXVIII,  p.320).  En  l’occurrence,  l’équivalence  est 
établie  entre  terra-mérite  et  safran  bâtard,  connu  comme  nom  populaire  du  Carthamus 
tinctorius  Linn.,  dont  les  fleurs  servent  à  falsifier  le  vrai  safran  {Crocus  sativus  Linn.). 
Voir  à  ce  sujet  Hobson-Jobson,  3e  éd.,  p.779sq.  (‘safflower’);  SECRETS,  p.101;  GLOSSARY, 
p.776a.  Mais  les  précieux  stigmates  orange  vif  du  safran  véritable  peuvent  aussi  être  sub¬ 
stitués  par  la  poudre  de  curcuma,  nommé,  et  pour  cause,  safran  des  Indes  (a.-i.  ‘tur¬ 
meric’).  En  effet,  la  matière  colorante  jaune  fournie  par  son  rhizome  convient  fort  bien 
à  ce  commerce  indélicat,  pratiqué  depuis  de  longs  siècles.  Cf.  J.  André  et  J.  Filliozat, 
L’Inde  vue  de  Rome,  Paris  1986,  p.394351.  Aux  Antilles,  où  le  Curcuma  longa  Linn.  fut 
introduit,  son  rhizome  apprécié  reçut  le  nom  de  terra  mérita,  en  raison  de  l’aspect  ter¬ 
reux  de  la  poudre  obtenue  par  le  broyage  de  ce  rhizome.  L’expression  se  retrouve  par 
deux  fois  sous  la  plume  de  Père  Coeurdoux:  d’abord,  en  1738,  dans  notre  document,  elle 
concerne  apparemment  le  curcuma  aromatique;  en  1748,  il  s’agit  du  Curcuma  longa 
Linn.=  C.  domestica  Valeton. 

Sur  le  passé  chargé  d’histoire  du  safran,  voir  P.  Delaveau,  Les  épices.  Histoire,  des¬ 
cription  et  usage  des  différents  épices,  aromates  et  condiments.  Paris  1987,  pp. 130- 135, 
173-179.  Cf.  du  même  auteur,  La  mémoire  des  mots  en  médecine,  pharmacie  et  sciences, 
Paris  1992,  p.349.  Description  et  propriétés  des  curcuma,  aromatique  et  long,  ainsi  que 
du  safran  dans  ACHART,  p.l89sq.;  CHOPRA  1956,  p.80sq.,  84sq.;  1958,  p.323-327,  503; 
DastüR,  p.66, 69sq.;  DESAINT,  p.266,  330;  DYMOCK  III,  p.396-398, 407-414, 453-461;  Gl- 
BOIN,  p.287,  291sq.;  Kirtikar/BasU  IV,  p.2419sq.,  2423-2426;  KURUP,  p.78,  116;  Ma- 
RIADASSOU  1913,  p.36sq.,  46,  81;  1937,  p.73,  125-128;  Nadkarni  I,  p.389-391,  413-418; 
Schauenberg/Paris,  p.271;  SECRETS,  p.333;  Singh/Chunekar,  p.100  {kuhkuma), 
465sq.  ( haridrâ );  Wealth  II,  p.401-405.  Le  Père  Coeurdoux  mentionne  le  safran  dans 
son  ouvrage  inédit:  S.  Murr,  op.cit.  I  {supra,  n.6),  p.33  (ms.  p.70). 

91  Pour  ‘dzouttou’,  cf.  tel.  juttupu /ju(tupâku,  identifiable  avec  Pasclépiadacée  Per- 
gularia  extensa  N.E.Br.  =  P.  daemia  (Forsk.)  Chiov,  Daemia  extensa  R.Br.,  dont  le  cor¬ 
respondant  sanskrit  serait  vrScikâiï  (Singh/Chunekar,  p.377sq.;  cf.  P.V.  S  harm  a,  Drav- 
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hayes,  et  fort  haut,  en  s’y  entortillant  comme  les  poix.92  Les  feuilles 
épaisses  et  veloutées  sont  en  cœur  et  moins  grandes  que  celles  des 
poix  chiches.93  Les  gousses  rondes  croissent  deux  à  deux,  de  la  lon¬ 
gueur  et  grosseur  du  pouce,  auprès  du  pédicule  et  se  terminent  en 
pointe  recourbée.  Ces  gousses  sont  armées  de  distance  en  distance 
de  longs  filamens94  comme  de  la  barbe  blanche.  Cette  plante  est 
d’un  grand  usage  dans  la  médecine  indienne.  Sa  racine  entre  dans 
(f°  215r)  la  composition  des  remèdes  pour  la  fièvre  qui  vient  de 
froid.  Elle  sert  encore  plus  utilement  pour  la  toux,  en  réduisant  cette 
racine  en  poudre  qu’on  mêle  avec  quelques  autres  drogues,  dont  on 
fait  des  pil(l)ules  excellentes,  en  y  mêlant  du  miel  pour  lier  le  tout. 
Le  suc  des  feuilles  est  absolument  nécessaire  pour  faire  l’excellent 
et  infaillible  remède  au  venin ,  ou  pour  luy  rendre  son  humidité,  lors¬ 
qu’il  se  dessèche.  La  qualité  de  cette  plante  est  d’être  extrêmement 
chaude. 

G.  Anoumou,95  sorte  de  poix  du  pais.96 


yaguna-vijnâna  V,  Varanasi  1981,  p.270sq.)  W.  Ainslie  appelle  Cynanchum  extensum  cet 
arbrisseau  volubile  aux  feuilles  cordiformes  et  pubescentes,  que  W.  Roxburgh  décrit  sous 
le  nom  binaire  de  Asclépios  echinata  (DYMOCK  II,  p.442-444).  Son  fruit  sec  et  déhiscent 
n’est  pas  une  gousse,  comme  l’affirme  le  Père  Coeurdoux,  mais  plutôt  un  follicule,  car 
il  s’ouvre  par  une  seule  fente,  et  non  par  deux  (précisions  chez  BOULLARD,  p.l72sq., 
187).  Sur  les  vertus  médicinales  dont  est  crédité  ce  végétal,  voir  ACHART,  p.210sq.; 
CHOPRA  1956,  p.188;  1958,  p.681sq.;  1974,  p.78;  DESAINT,  p.266;  GlBOIN,  p.223;  Maria- 
DASSOU  1913,  p.l24sq.  et  1937,  p.180;  NadKARNI  I,  p.430sq.  Pour  le  genre  Asclépios 
Linn.,  cf.  Kjrtikar/Basu  III,  p.1611-1613  et  WEALTH  I,  p.131. 

92  Plusiers  espèces  de  pois  figurent  dans  les  envois  de  graines  du  Père  Coeurdoux 
(voir  infra). 

93  Pois  chiches  ou  Cicer  arietinum  Linn.,  largement  cultivé  en  Inde,  est  un  aliment 
recherché  et  un  fourrage  apprécié.  Voir  ACHART,  p.l41sq.;  CHOPRA  1956,  p.63;  Dy- 
MOCK I,  p.486-488;  GlBOIN,  p.154;  Mariadassou  1913,  p.22  et  1937,  p.330sq.;  Nadkar- 
NI  I,  p.311-313;  OM  PRAKASH,  p.104,  1353,  1375,  203* 1,  265;  SiNGH/CHUNEKAR,  p.150. 
Sur  l’histoire  du  pois  chiche  ( caiiaka ),  voir  P.K.  Gode,  Studies  in  Indian  cultural  history 

I,  Hoshiarpur  1961,  p.193-256. 

94  L’orthographe  systématique  du  XVIIIe  siècle  établit  la  suppression  du  t  au  plu¬ 
riel  des  noms  et  adjectifs  en  ant  et  eut.  Voir  F.  Brunot,  op.cit.  (supra,  n.86),  p.947  et  J.- 
P.  Seguin,  op.cit.  (supra,  n.74),  p.54.  Notre  document  offre  plusieurs  exemples  de  cet 
usage  orthographique. 

95  ‘Anoumou’  =  tel.  anumu  (pl.  anumulu)  serait  la  légumineuse  Dolichos  lablab 
Linn.  var.  lignosus  Prain,  dont  traite  WEALTH  III,  p.IOösq.  Cf.  CHOPRA  1956,  p.101  et 
1974,  p.26;  DYMOCK  I,  p.489;  KJRTIKAR/BASU  I,  p.806sq.;  NADKARNI  I,  p.461;  OM  Pra- 
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H.  Râgi,97  c’est  une  petite  graine  qui  fait  la  nourriture  de  la  plus  part 
des  Indiens  dans  (de)  certains  pais.  Il  y  en  a  de  plusieurs  espèces,  les 
unes  croissent  dans  des  champs  ordinaires,  d’autres  on[t]  besoin 
d’être  arrosées,  comme  l’espèce  qu’on  envoyé.  L’épi  de  cette  plante, 
qui  croît  à  la  hauteur  de  deux  pieds,  ou  plutôt  les  épis  qui  sont  à 
l’extrémité  de  la  tige  se  rabattent  et  se  tiennent  presqu’horizontale- 
ment.  On  réduit  cette  graine  en  farine  et  on  en  fait  une  espèce  de 
bouillie  fort  épaisse  pour  la  manger. 

I.  Vicha-mandou  ou  remède  au  venin.98  Cet  excellent  remède  n’est 
bon  que  contre  la  morsure  des  serpens99  et  non  contre  la  pi- 
quere100  des  scorpions.  On  égrati[g]ne  l’endroit  où  l’on  a  été 
mordu  (pourvu  qu’il  n’y  ait  pas  plus  de  deux  ou  trois  heures),  jusqu’à 
ce  que  le  sang  paroisse101  tant  soit  peu,  et  on  met  ensuite  en 


KASH  p.1501,  1711,  172,  265,  276;  Singh/Chunekar,  p.228  ( nispâva ),  399  (Simbi). 

Sur  les  légumes,  notamment  ceux  du  groupe  des  pois,  fèves  et  haricots,  qui  intéres¬ 
sent  certaines  semences  envoyées  par  le  Père  Coeurdoux,  voir  GlBOlN,  p.153-155; 
HEUZÉ,  p.162-182;  Mariadassou  1937,  p.328-332  ainsi  que  R.  Laumonnier,  Cultures 
maraîchères,  3  vol.,  Paris  21962-1964.  L’auteur  présente  les  fèves,  haricots  et  pois  dans 
le  chapitre  2  du  dernier  volume  (p.123-158). 

96  Depuis  l’édition  de  1718,  le  Dictionnaire  de  l’Académie  avait  renoncé  à  la  gra¬ 
phie  pais,  dont  l’orthographe  est  devenu  pays.  Voir  F.  Brunot,  op.cit.  {supra,  n.86),  p.970. 

Le  phytonyme  telugu  râgi  désigne  la  petite  graine  Eleusine  coracana  Gaertn. 
{supra,  n.67).  Dans  une  lettre  au  Père  Souciet,  du  13  septembre  1735,  le  Père  Coeur- 
doux  écrit:  Tay  été  tenté  de  vous  envoyer  plusieurs  espèces  de  petits  grains  qui  ne 
tiennent  ny  du  bled  ny  du  ris,  et  qui  servent  à  la  nourriture  des  gens  du  païs.  Ils  vien- 
droient  bien,  ce  semble,  dans  une  infinité  de  serres  qu’on  laisse  en  friche  en  France  et 
auroient  leur  utilité.  Mais  ce  que  vous  souhaittez  sur  tout,  ce  sont  des  choses  utiles  à  la 
médecine  et  j’attendray  vos  ordres  sur  cecy5  (fonds  Brotier,  vol.87,  P  811). 

‘Vicha-mandou’  =  tel.  vi$a-mamdu,  qui  signifie  littéralement  ‘contrepoison’, 
auquel  se  réfère  la  lettre  du  6  septembre  1738  adressée  par  le  Père  Coeurdoux  au  Père 
Souciet;  ‘J’y  joins  pour  grossir  le  paquet  un  peu  de  l’excellent  remède  aus  serpens.  Il 
n’est  pas,  je  crois,  au  monde  de  remède  aussy  sûr  et  aussy  infaillible  que  celuy-là.  Il  est 
incroyable  jusqu’où  va  le  nombre  d’hommes  et  de  bestiaux  à  qui  nous  conservons  la  vie 
ou  la  santé  par  ce  moyen’  (fonds  Brotier,  vol.87,  P  851).  Quelques  lignes  plus  haut,  sous 
la  lettre  ‘F,  notre  document  mentionne  aussi  ‘l’excellent  et  infaillible  remède  au  venin’. 

QQ  • 

Voir  supra,  n.94. 

1  (Yl 

Ancienne  orthographe  du  mot  ‘piqûre’,  avant  que  l’accent  circonflexe  ne 
prenne  la  place  de  la  voyelle  e  retranchée.  Voir  F.  Brunot,  op.cit.  {supra,  n.86),  p.967. 

101  On  substituera  la  diphtongue  ai  à  la  graphie  traditionnelle  oi.  Voir  F.  Brunot, 
op.cit.  {supra,  n.86),  p.961. 
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frottant  de  la  drogue,  gros  comme  la  tête  d’une  petite  épingle.  On 
en  fait  avaler  un  peu  plus.  Le  mieux  seroit  d’écorcher  un  peu  aussy 
le  front  à  la  naissance  de  la  tête  et  mettre  en  frottant  ut  supra.  Si  le 
venin  est  de  plusieurs  heures,  d’un  jour,  etc.,  il  suffit  d’en  faire 
avaler  gros  comme  un  grain  de  poivre  et  même  moins.  Pour  les 
bestiaux  il  suffit  de  leur  en  mettre  un  peu  plus  en  frottant  sur  la 
langue.  Cette  drogue  a  beaucoup  d’autres  utilitez,102  mais  moins 
marquées  (f°  215v). 


Mémoire 

1°  Dans  le  paquet  marqué  A,  pépins  du  fruit  appelé  âte.  L’arbre  qui  le 
porte  s’appelle  âtier.103  Il  est  difficile  de  décrire  la  figure  de  ce 
fruit. 

2°  Dans  le  paquet  B,  trois  gousses  de  coton  avec  les  graines,  telles 
qu’elles  sont  sur  l’arbrisseau.  Il  y  en  a  de  plusieurs  espèces  différentes 
en  bonté.  On  n’a  mis  icy  que  de  la  meilleure.104  De  plus,  dans  le 
même  paquet,  il  y  a  quelle  <sic>  fruits  noirs  secs  de  l’arbre  prétieux 
appelé  en  françois105  sandal,106  et  dans  le  païs107  sandanamm 


1  (Y)  •  • 

Le  2  est  la  marque  du  pluriel  des  mots  terminés  par  é.  Voir  F.  Brunot,  op.cit. 
{supra,  n.86),  p.965sq. 

1  ftt  • 

Sur  le  fruit  ‘âte’  et  l’arbre  ‘âtier’,  voir  tam.  âttâ  {Annona  squamosa  Linn.), 
appelé  en  français  attier/pomme  cannelle,  pour  son  fruit  (atte)  gros  comme  une 
pomme,  dont  le  parfum  évoque  la  cannelle.  Sur  l’usage  médicinal  de  cet  arbuste,  origi¬ 
naire  d’Amérique  tropicale  et  naturalisé  en  Asie,  voir  ACHART,  p.77;  Bigot,  p.29; 
Chopra  1956,  p.20;  1958,  p.567,  577;  1974,  p.6;  DASTUR,  p.22;  DYMOCK  I,  p.44-46; 
GlBOlN,  p.74;  Gupta/Marlange,  p.l8sq.;  Kirtikar/Basu  I,  p.66-68;  Mariadassou 
1913,  p.15  et  1937,  p.25sq.;  MEULENBELD  (Das),  p.459;  Nadkarni  I,  p.llôsq.;  WEALTH 
I,  p.80sq. 

104  Le  cotonnier  est  du  genre  Gossypium  Linn.,  représenté  par  peu  d’espèces, 
dont  une  classification  plus  satisfaisante  est  le  fruit  de  travaux  récents.  Quatre  sortes  de 
cotonnier  sont  cultivées,  dont  le  Gossypium  arboreum  Linn.  est  la  plus  répandue  en  Inde. 
Sur  le  genre  et  ses  espèces,  voir  ACHART,  p.243sq.;  CHOPRA  1956,  p.127;  1958,  p.509, 
568,  etc.;  1974,  p.33;  DYMOCK  I,  p.224-226;  GlBOlN,  p.107;  Kirtikar/Basu  I,  p.343-349; 
Kurup,  p.110;  Mariadassou  1913,  p.l35sq.  et  1937,  p.84sq.;  Meulenbeld,  p.542  {kür- 
pâsï),  599  ( vanakärpäsi );  Nadkarni  I,  p.586-591;  SlNGH/CHUNEKAR,  p.92  ( kârpâsa ), 
92sq.  ( kârpâsï );  WEALTH  IV,  p.170-251. 

105  Voir  supra,  n.101:  oi  >  ai. 

106  ‘Sandal’,  synonyme  ancien  de  santal. 
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et  plus  communément  srigandham.109  Les  noyaux  de  ces  petits 
fruits  assez  bons  au  goût  sont  la  semence  de  l’arbre. 

3°  Dans  le  paquet  C,  graines  de  gilacara .n0  Cette  graine  réduite  en 


107  Voir  supra,  n.96. 

108  ‘Sandanam’:  tel.  caindanamu  et  tam.  cantauam  désignent  l’arbre  du  genre  San- 
talum  Linn.  représenté  en  Inde  par  le  Santalum  album  Linn.,  commun  au  Dekkan.  Indi¬ 
gène  ou  d’origine  exotique  (Timor)  dans  le  sous-continent  indien,  le  santal  blanc  est 
apprécié  pour  son  bois  dur  odorant  et  son  huile  essentielle,  qui  trouvent  des  emplois 
multiples,  d’ordre  utilitaire,  pharmaceutique  et  rituel.  Bien  que  ce  végétal  soit  attesté 
dans  les  documents  indiens  depuis  l’antiquité,  il  est  cependant  vraisemblable  que  cer¬ 
taines  références  au  santal  dans  les  textes  sanskrits  ou  pâlis  concernent  en  fait  d’autres 
espèces  d’arbres,  à  savoir  le  santal  rouge  ou  sap(p)an  {supra,  n.69).  Voir  ACHART, 
p.383sq.;  Chopra  1956,  p.221;  1958,  p.18,  52,  etc.;  1974,  p.89;  Das,  p.226  ( sita );  Das- 
TUR,  p.l41sq.;  DYMOCK  III,  p.232-246;  GlBOIN,  p.64sq.;  Gupta/Marlange,  p.82sq.; 
Kirtikar/Basu  ni,  p.2186-2188;  Mariadassou  1913,  p.163  et  1937,  p.228sq.;  Meu- 
LENBELD,  p.552  {candand),  NadkarNI  I,  p.1098-1102;  SiNGH/CHUNEKAR,  p.l52sq.; 
WEALTH  IX,  p.208-224.  Dans  ses  Colloquios  dos  simples  (1563),  le  médecin  portugais 
Garcia  da  Orta  mentionne  le  santal  parmi  les  drogues  indiennes  les  plus  usitées  (P.  De- 
laveau,  Histoire  et  renouveau  des  plantes  médicinales,  Paris  1982,  p.232).  Les  petits 
noyaux  de  santal  expédiés  à  Paris,  pour  le  Père  Souciet,  font  partie  sûrement  du  premier 
envoi  de  semences  effectué  par  le  Père  Coeurdoux  à  l’automne  de  1733,  sa  première 
année  de  mission  au  Carnate.  En  effet,  dans  une  lettre  du  2  novembre  1733,  adressée  à 
son  correspondant  parisien,  notre  missionnaire  écrit  au  sujet  du  santal:  ‘Les  naturalistes 
de  tous  les  pays  se  sont  accordez  à  vanter  cet  arbre  et  les  Indiens,  qui  après  l’avoir  ré¬ 
duit  en  une  espèce  de  pâte,  s’en  frottent  le  front  et  le  corps  par  ornement,  disent  <sic> 
que  le  sandal  est  au  corps  comme  la  vertu  est  à  l’âme,  suivant  l’expression  d’un  de  leurs 
poètes.  Cet  ornement  paroitroit  bisare  <sic>  en  France  et  on  le  traitteroit  de  ridicule, 
les  Indiens  n’en  diroient  pas  moins  des  perruques  poudrées  des  hommes  en  France  et 
des  visages  fardez  des  femmes’  (fonds  Brotier,  vol.87,  P  761).  Cf.  l’ouvrage  inédit  du 
Père  Coeurdoux  dans  la  version  publiée  par  S.  Murr,  op.cit.  I  (supra,  n.6),  p.85sq.  (ms. 
p.l95sq.). 

1 0Q  • 

Tel.  Sngandhamu  correspond  à  ‘srigandham’. 

110  ‘Gilacara’  représente  tel .jilakarra  (Cuminum  cyminum  Linn.),  dont  les  graines 
appartiennent  au  même  envoi  que  les  noyaux  des  santal,  car  le  Père  Coeurdoux  s’y  ré¬ 
fère  dans  la  même  lettre  du  2  novembre  1733:  ‘Pour  ce  qui  est  des  graines  de  gilacara, 
j’ay  appris  depuis  le  paquet  fait  et  cousu  que  ce  n’était  autre  chose  que  du  cumin.  Je 
n’ay  pas  cru  devoir  défaire  le  paquet  pour  retirer  ces  graines,  et  peut-être  même  que  le 
cumin  indien  sera  différent  du  cumin  européen’  (fonds  Brotier,  vol.87,  P  76r_v). 

Natif  d’Asie  occidentale,  le  cumin  est  cultivé  en  Inde,  tout  comme  en  Europe  méri¬ 
dionale  et  centrale.  Utilisée  pour  relever  le  goût  des  aliments,  cette  épice  très  ancienne, 
l’une  des  quatre  grandes  ‘semences  chaudes’,  est  appréciée  aussi  en  pharmacie  pour  son 
fruit,  appelé  graine  et  qui  est  stimulant,  stomachique  et  carminatif;  ses  indications  sont 
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poudre,  mêlée  avec  du  sucre  brut  et  du  tamarin,111  qui  sert  icy  de 
vinaigre,  est  fort  bonne  pour  la  bile.  Cette  graine  médicinale  est 
peut-être  connue  en  Europe. 

4°  Dans  le  paquet  D,  1.  les  petites  graines  noires  sont  celles  du  légume 
appelé  icy  coïcoura ,112  qu’on  pourrait  appeler  épinars  d'Inde ,  non 


contre  la  diarrhée  et  la  mauvaise  digestion.  Voir  ACHART,  p.188;  CHOPRA  1956,  p.84; 
1958,  passim ;  1974,  p.21;  Das,  p.213,  219,  317;  DESAINT,  p.265sq.;  Dymock  II,  p.113- 
116;  Giboin,  p.191;  Kirtikar/Basu  II,  p.l227sq.;  Kurup,  p.91;  Mariadassou  1913, 
p.190  et  1937,  p.371-373;  MEULENBELD,  p.524  ( ajâjï ),  556sq.  (jïraka),  563  (dïpya(ka)); 
Nadkarni  I,  p.408-410;  OM  Prakash,  p.696, 92, 113,  279;  Sharma,  p.156;  SINGH/CHU- 
NEKAR,  p.9  (ajâjï),  169  (jïraka)-,  WEALTH  II,  p.396-398. 

Le  succédané  du  cumin  est  une  autre  ombellifère  aromatique,  connue  sous  les  noms 
de  carvi  (Carum  carvi  Linn.),  de  cumin  des  prés,  etc.,  qui,  pour  l’usage  interne,  est 
préférable  au  vrai  cumin,  en  raison  de  son  odeur  plus  agréable  et  moins  forte.  Voir  DIC¬ 
TIONNAIRE  botanique,  p.51,  93;  Schauenberg /Paris,  p.266sq.;  Secrets,  p.102, 317. 
Cf.  P.  Delaveau,  op.cit.  1987  (supra,  n.90),  p.245sq. 

111  En  Inde,  on  rencontre  souvent  le  tamarinier  comme  arbre  d’alignement.  Le 
fruit  de  Tamarindus  indica  Linn.  présente  une  pulpe  (tamarin),  riche  en  glucides  et  en 
acides  organiques.  Outre  son  usage  journalier  dans  la  cuisine  indienne,  en  particulier 
comme  condiment,  ce  fruit  trouve  un  emploi  d’ordre  thérapeutique,  pour  ses  qualités  laxatives 
et  cholérétiques.  Voir  ACHART,  p.411-413;  Chopra  1956,  p.239;  1958,  p.526,  686sq.;  1974, 
p.95;  Das,  p.93,  342;  DASTUR,  p.l51sq.;  DESAINT,  p337sq.;  DYMOCK  I,  p .532-536;  GIBOIN, 
p.165-167;  Gupta/Marlange,  p.41sq.;  Kirtikar/Basu  U,  p.887-890;  Kurup,  p_51;  Maria¬ 
dassou  1913,  p.151  et  1937,  p336-338;  MEULENBELD,  p325sq.  (amfikâ),  554  (cukrikâ  =  cuk- 
ra),  579sq.  (phalâmla ),  601  (vrksâmla)-,  MEULENBELD  (Das),  p.437  (cincinï),  440  (tintidî(ka))-, 
Nadkarni  I,  p.1191-1193;  Om  Prakash,  p.1491 *,  266;  Secrets,  p359;  Sharma,  p.l3sq.; 
SlNGH/CHUNEKAR,  p21  (amükâ),  159sq.  (cukrikâ),  182  (tintidika)-,  WEALTH  X,  p.114-122. 

112  Sur  ‘coïcoura’,  cf.  tel.  gomgura,  qui  désigne  une  sorte  d’épinard,  d’après  M. 
Gérard  Colas  (lettre  du  16  juin  1992).  Le  nom  vernaculaire  correspond  à  la  malvacée 
textile  Hibiscus  cannabinus  Linn.,  dont  les  jeunes  feuilles,  légèrement  acides,  sont 
potagères  et  consommées  en  guise  d’oseille,  selon  ACHART,  p.256sq.  Cf.  CHOPRA  1956, 
p.133;  DASTUR,  p.97;  DYMOCK  I,  p.213;  Giboin,  p.lll;  Kirtikar/Basu  I,  p.327; 
MARIADASSOU  1937,  p.347sq.  (‘ketmie  à  chanvre’);  MEULENBELD,  p.579sq.  (phalâmla ); 
Nadkarni  I,  p.628;  Singh/Chunekar,  p,18sq.  (ambasthâ/ambasthakï)-,  WEALTH  V, 
p.77-84.  Certains  se  réfèrent  à  un  épinard  des  Indes  (MARIADASSOU  1937,  p.341),  à 
identifier  asrtcAmaranthus  blitum  Linn.  var.  oleracea  Duthie  (CHOPRA  1956,  p.14).  Voir 
aussi  Kirtikar/Basu  III,  p.2062sq.;  Wealth  I,  p.66. 

Plus  important  est  l’espèce  Spinacia  oleracea  Linn.,  cultivée  en  Inde  et  introduite 
d’Asie  en  Europe  par  les  Arabes  au  moyen  âge.  Appréciée  pour  sa  valeur  alimentaire, 
cette  herbe  potagère  est  recommandée  dans  le  régime  des  malades  et  dans  l’alimenta¬ 
tion  des  enfants.  Elle  est  bien  ancrée  dans  la  tradition  culinaire  indienne,  comme  le 
montre  F.  Bhattacharya,  ‘Les  mets  et  la  cuisine  dans  le  Candi  Mahgala’,  M.-C.  Porcher 
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à  cause  de  la  figure  de  la  feuille,  mais  parce  que  le  goût  paroit  app¬ 
rocher  de  celuy  des  épinars  d’Europe;113  2.  les  autres  graines  sont 
celles  d’un  autre  légume  nommé  icy  menti.nA  C’est  un[e]  espèce  de 
petits  haricots.  On  pourrait  les  appel(l)er  haricots  dinde.115 


(éd.),  op.cit.  {supra,  n.17),  p.l62sq.  Sur  les  propriétés  diététiques  et  les  vertus  médici¬ 
nales  de  l’épinard,  voir  CHOPRA  1956,  p.232sq.;  1958,  p.593;  1974,  p.93;  DYMOCK  III, 
p.146-148;  GlBOIN,  p.66;  Kirtikar/Basu  III,  p.2078sq.;  MarIADASSOU  1937,  p.341; 
Nadkarni  I,  p.1164-1166;  Schauenberg /Paris,  p.67;  Secrets,  p.318;  Singh/Chune- 
KAR,  p.246  (pâlankï  /pâlankya) ;  Om  Prakash,  p.1501,  164,  2205,  276;  Wealth  X,  p.12- 
15. 

113  Sur  les  variétés  d’épinard  en  Europe,  voir  R.  Laumonnier,  op.cit.  {supra,  n.95) 
H,  p.130-132. 

114  Tel.  memti,  qui  représente  ‘menti’,  désigne  le  fenugrec  ou  Trigonella  f(o)enum 
graecum  Linu.;  plus  précisément  memtiküra  est  le  nom  de  la  plante,  alors  que  les  graines 
sont  appelées  memtulu.  Connue  comme  ingrédient  culinaire,  cette  papilionacée  aro¬ 
matique  à  l’odeur  agressive  est  aussi  employée  en  médecine  depuis  l’antiquité:  les  se¬ 
mences  sont  administrées  en  usage  externe,  en  cataplasmes  résolutifs,  et  par  voie  orale, 
contre  les  affections  gastro-intestinales.  Voir  Chopra  1956,  p.248sq.;  1958,  p.528sq.,  572, 
582;  1974,  p.98;  Das,  p.219  {methikâ),  322;  DASTUR,  p.l60sq.;  DESAINT,  p.279sq.; 
DYMOCK  I,  p.401-404;  GlBOIN,  p.161;  Kirtikar/Basu  I,  p.700sq.;  MARIADASSOU  1913, 
p.224sq.  et  1937,  p.291sq.;  Nadkarni  I,  p.1240-1243;  OM  PRAKASH,  p.275;  SCHAUEN- 
berg/Paris,  p.68;  Secrets,  p.136;  Sharma,  p.92sq.;  Singh/Chunekar,  p.101  {methi)\ 
WEALTH  X,  p.299-306.  Sur  l’histoire  du  fenugrec,  voir  P.K.  Gode,  op.cit.  {supra,  n.93), 
p.384-392. 

115  Les  haricots  font  partie  des  légumineuses,  dont  la  nomenclature  botanique  est 
marquée  de  confusion,  en  particulier  pour  les  légumineuses  à  graines,  représentées 
essentiellement  par  les  haricots,  dont  les  variétés  sont  très  nombreuses.  Voir  la  classifi¬ 
cation  de  R.  Laumonnier,  op.cit.  {supra,  n.95)  III,  p.127-134.  D’après  certains  savants,  les 
Anciens  ne  faisaient  pas  de  distinction  entre  les  pois,  les  haricots,  les  pois  chiches  et  les 
lentilles  {ibid.,  p.153).  D’autre  part,  à  notre  époque,  établir  le  nom  exact  s’avère  difficile 
pour  les  plantes  et  semences  utiles,  en  raison  de  leur  grand  nombre  et  des  travaux 
d’amélioration  entrepris  en  ce  domaine,  comme  le  relève  P.  Delaveau,  op.cit.  1992  {sup¬ 
ra,  n.90),  p.136.  Les  recherches  récentes  sur  les  trois  genres  de  plantes  légumineuses 
Dolichos  Linn.,  Phaseolus  Linn.  et  Vigua  Savi  ont  conduit  à  une  révision  de  leurs 
espèces,  dont  certaines,  qui  étaient  avant  dans  les  deux  premiers  genres,  sont  maintenant 
rattachées  au  troisième.  Ainsi  on  retrouvera  décrits  au  genre  Vigna  Savi  (WEALTH  X, 
p.470-510)  les  anciens  Phaseolus  mungo  Linn.  (h.  urad/mâÉ  ou  mâ$,  ‘black  gram’)  et  P. 
aureus  Roxb.  (h.  müg,  ‘green  gram’)  (WEALTH  VIII,  p.3-13).  Ces  deux  espèces,  qui 
dominent  dans  les  cultures  vivrières  de  l’Inde,  présentent  cependant  une  nomenclature 
botanique  fâcheusement  entachée  de  confusion,  dont  traite  WEALTH  X,  p.476-484  et 
484-495:  Vigna  mungo  (Linn.)  Hepper  =  P.  radiatus  Roxb.,  non  Linn.;  P.  mungo  Linn., 
non  Roxb.  et  auct.  et  V.  radiata  (Linn.)  Wilczek  =  P.  radiatus  Linn.,  non  Roxb.  et  auct.; 
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5°  Dans  le  paquet  B,  il  y  a  quelques  petites  graines  rouges  de  raves 
ou  r[a]iforts  très  piquants,116  et  qui  sont  blancs,  qui  se  mangent 
crus  et  en  ragoût.  Je  doute  que  ceux  d’Europe  soient  tout  à  fait  de 
la  même  espèce.  De  plus,  dans  le  même  paquet,  il  y  a  trois  graines 
jaunâtres  d’un[e]  espèce  de  haricots  gros  et  courts,  qui  s’appellent 
icy  cacracâïa}11 

6°  Dans  le  paquet  E,  graines  de  basilic  à  grandes  feuilles,  un  peu  fri¬ 
sées.  C’est  une  plante  superstitieuse,  qu’on  fait  femme  de  Vichnou, 
que  l’on  plante  en  son  honneur  devant  les  temples,  etc.  Les  autres 
espèces  de  basilic  n’ont  pas  le  même  privilège.  Cette  plante  s’ap¬ 
pelle  icy  sri-toulachim  (f°  216r). 


P.  aureus  Roxb.;  P.  mungo  auct.,  non  Linn.  Sur  ces  espèces,  voir  aussi  Achart,  p.344- 
346;  Chopra  1956,  p.190;  Das,  p.134,  156,  306;  Dymock  I,  p.488;  GiBOlN,  p.153-155; 
Kirhkar/Basu  I,  p.793-802;  KURUP,  p.144;  Mariadassou  1913,  p.l31sq.,  138  et  1937, 
p.327-332;  MEULENBELD,  p.589  {mäs a),  590  (mudga);  MEULENBELD  (Das),  p.463sq. 
(mâsapamï);  Nadkarni  I,  p.937-943;  Om  Prakash,  passim;  Singh/Chunekar,  p.308 
(mas a),  310  (mudga). 

116  La  synonymie  des  termes  rave  et  raifort  est  confirmée  par  certains  botanistes 
(BAILLON  III,  p.692b),  mais  contestée  par  d’autres  auteurs  (DICTIONNAIRE  BOTANIQUE, 
p.468sq.,  472sq.),  et  à  juste  titre.  En  effet,  il  s’agit  de  deux  crucifères  alimentaires  diffé¬ 
rentes,  à  savoir  Brassica  rapa  Linn.  (rave,  navet)  et  Cochlearia  armoracia  Linn.,  qui  font 
partie,  avec  le  radis  (rose  et  noir),  de  la  catégorie  des  plantes  à  racines  comestibles,  que 
Pline  l’Ancien  n’a  pas  toujours  su  distinguer,  selon  P.  Delaveau,  op.cit.  1987  (supra, 
n.90),  p.l95sq.  Le  genre  Cochlearia  Linn.  comprend  environ  40  espèces,  dont  3  sont  re¬ 
présentées  en  Inde.  Crédité  de  vertus  digestives  et  antiscorbutiques,  le  raifort,  natif 
d’Europe  orientale,  est  réputé  pour  sa  racine,  laquelle,  râpée,  sert  de  condiment  brutal, 
appelé  ‘moutarde  des  Allemands’.  Voir  Achart,  p.374;  CHOPRA  1956,  p.72  et  1974, 
p.19;  DESAINT,  p.292;  GiBOlN,  p.88;  Kirtikar/Basu  I,  p.177;  Mariadassou  1913, 
p.95sq.  et  1937,  p.142;  Schauenberg/Paris,  p.85;  Wealth  II,  p.260.  Achart  et  Ma¬ 
riadassou  utilisent  l’appellation  ‘raifort  rave  cultivé’,  qui  devient  ‘raifort,  rave  cultivée’ 
chez  GiBOlN  (Raphanus  sativus  Linn.). 

117  Sur  ‘cacracâïa’,  cf.  tam.  kakkarikây,  composé  dont  le  second  terme  (kây)  signi¬ 
fie  légume,  alors  que  kakkari  désigne  le  melon  comestible:  Cucumis  melo  Linn.  var.  uti- 
lissimus  Duthie  et  Fuller,  auquel  se  réfèrent  Chopra  1956,  p.83;  GiBOlN,  p.199;  KlRTI- 
KAR/BaSU  II,  p.1143;  MEULENBELD,  p.530  (erväru(ka))]  MEULENBELD  (DAS),  p.437 
(cirbhata);  SINGH/CHUNEKAR,  p.57sq.  (ervâruka)\  WEALTH  II,  p.391. 

118  Tel.  Sritulasi,  pour  ‘sri-toulachi’,  désigne  le  basilic  sacré  ou  Ocimum  sanctum 
Linn.  Chère  à  Visnu,  cette  divine  herbe  est  adorée  comme  épouse  de  ce  dieu  sous  le 
nom  de  Sri,  qu’on  retrouve  dans  le  phytonyme  telugu  du  Père  Coeurdoux.  Associé  à 
l’entourage  végétal  de  temples,  le  basilic  sacré,  d’après  les  croyances  indiennes,  écarte 
les  mauvaises  influences,  chasse  les  démons  (il  pousse  dans  les  jardins  autour  de  mai- 
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7°  Dans  le  paquet  F,  graines  de  basilic  commun  à  grandes  feuilles, 
peut-être  inconnu  en  Europe.  Il  se  nomme  icy  toulachi 119  (P  216v). 

Mémoire 

A.  Graines  de  cammagaggera  ou  grand  basilic,120  qui  croît  à  la 


sons),  enlève  les  péchés  et  assure  le  salut  à  ceux  qui  le  cultive  avec  dévotion.  Voir  à  ce 
sujet  S.S.  Gupta  (éd.),  Tree  symbol  worship  in  India,  Calcutta  1965,  p.XXV,  36,  38,  55, 
93sq.,  154;  S.M.  Gupta,  Plant  myths  aixd  traditions  in  India,  Leiden  1971,  p.74-82.  Cf.  J. 
Fergusson,  Tree  and  serpent  worship,  London  21983,  p.77;  B.G.L.  Swamy,  ‘Sources  for  a 
history  of  plant  sciences  in  India  (IV):  "Temple-plants"  ( sthala-vrk$as ).  A  reconnais¬ 
sance’,  Transactions  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  South  India  1965-68,  Madras  1978, 
p.25,  45,  61.  D’après  l’abbé  JA.  Dubois,  op. cil  II  {supra,  p.175),  p.448-450,  les  nomb¬ 
reuses  vertus  médicinales  attribuées  au  végétal  (Én)tulasï  ont  pu  conduire  à  sa  sacralisa¬ 
tion  par  les  Indiens.  Dans  son  ouvrage  inédit  de  1777,  le  Père  Coeurdoux  se  réfère  au 
basilic  sacré  comme  ‘herbe  digestive’:  S.  Murr,  op.cit.  I  {supra,  n.6),  p.60.  On  y  trouve 
d’autres  références  aux  plantes:  bétel  (p.121,  etc.),  darbha  (p.32,  etc.),  manguier  (p.32, 
etc.),  nimba  (p.84),  arka/ravi  (p.33sq.),  safran  (p.33,  etc.). 

119  Le  vocable  ‘toulachi’  correspond  à  tel.  tulasi,  plus  exactement  bhütulasi,  qui  est 
le  basilic  commun  ou  Ocimum  basilicum  Linn.  Le  genre  de  plantes  aromatiques,  dont 
it  fait  partie,  est  représenté  en  Inde  par  neuf  espèces  avec  des  variétés,  qui  présentent 
une  nomenclature  compliquée,  voire  confuse,  que  note  WEALTH  VII,  p.79-89.  Cf.  ACH- 
ART,  p.320-322;  CHOPRA  1956,  p.l78sq.  et  1974,  p.74sq.;  Das,  p.71,  122,  163,  212,  323; 
DESAINT,  p.237sq.;  DYMOCK  III,  p.83-89;  GlBOIN,  p.247sq.;  Kirtikar/Basu  III,  p.1959- 
1968;  Marladassou  1913,  p.201sq.  et  1937,  p.265-268;  MEULENBELD,  p.544,  560  {tula¬ 
si),  608sq.  {sumukha,  surasa ),  etc.;  Nadkarni  I,  p.861-867;  Sharma,  p.150,  153sq.; 
Singh/Chunekar,  p.87,  164,  266,  275,  345.  Sur  la  terminologie  sanskrite  de  cette 
plante,  voir  P.V.  Sharma,  ‘On  the  word  tulasV,  Annals  of  the  Bhandarkar  Oriental  Re¬ 
search  Institute  54.1974,  232sq.:  surasa  >  surasi  >  sulasi  >  chulasi  >  tulasi  (!).  Pour 
l’herbe  royale  Ocimum  basilicum  Linn.,  on  décrit  un  ‘basilic  grand  vert  à  feuilles  larges’ 
et  un  ‘basilic  fm  vert  à  petites  feuilles’,  comme  le  montre  P.  Delaveau,  op.cit.  1987 
{supra,  n.90),  p.222-224.  Dotée  de  propriétés  thérapeutiques,  en  particulier  antispasmo¬ 
dique  et  stomachique,  cette  plante  aromatique  est  appréciée  surtout  pour  son  usage  cu¬ 
linaire  comme  condiment  (SCHAUENBERG/PARIS,  p.287),  d’où  son  nom  d’herbe  aux 
sauces.  D’autres  auteurs  comparent  le  basilic  commun  à  feuilles  longues  de  2  à  5  cm  au 
petit  Ocimum  minimum  Linn.,  espèce  très  voisine  avec  de  petites  feuilles  de  1  à  2  cm 
(Secrets,  p.309sq.). 

Le  mot  ‘cammagaggera’  représente  le  tel.  kammagaggera,  que  Brown  explique 
par  ‘a  plant  like  sweet  thyme’.  Cette  explication  ne  confirme  pas  la  description  du  ‘grand 
basilic’  donnée  par  le  document  du  Père  Coeurdoux,  bien  que  les  deux  végétaux  soient 
des  aromates  labiés,  dont  l’essence  contient  du  thymol,  une  substance  antiseptique,  anti¬ 
spasmodique  et  vermifuge  (SECRETS,  p.289).  La  hauteur  du  kammagaggera  et  ses  fleurs 
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hauteur  d’environ  deux  pieds  et  vit  plusieurs  années;  fleurs  un  peu 
violettes.  Le  suc  des  feuilles  exprimé,  chauffé  et  versé  dans  l’oreille 
en  soulage  et  guérit  les  douleurs.  Le  même  suc  et  les  feuilles  sont 
très  bons  pour  les  clous,  etc.  La  graine  même  est  utile  pour  les  maux 
vénériens,  mais  je  ne  diray  pas  la  manière  d’en  user. 

B.  Graines  de  gaçagaça  ou  pavot.121  Les  maures  s’en  servent  pour 
faire  une  espèce  d’opium,  dont  l’excès  ennyvre  <  sic  >  et  abrutit.  On 
se  sert  aussy  des  mêmes  graines  broyées  pour  les  mets,  par  exemple 
le  ris122  au  lait.  Cela  a  fait  croire  que  c’était  une  espèce  différente 
qui  doit  être  connue  en  France. 

C.  Olouva  ou  lentilles  des  Indes.123  1°  C’est  l’avoine  des  chevaux,  dont 


violettes  rappellent  plutôt  le  basilic,  dont  les  propriétés  thérapeutiques  correspondent 
justement  aux  indications  de  l’inédit  jésuite:  le  suc  de  feuilles  pour  gouttes  auriculaires 
en  cas  d’otites  et  d’otorrhées,  ainsi  que  la  macération  de  graines  pour  le  traitement  de 
la  blennorragie.  Enfin,  dans  la  phytonymie  telugu,  gaggera  désigne  Ocimum  sanctum 
Linn.  (WEALTH  VII,  p.87-89).  Sur  le  thym,  voir  CHOPRA  1956,  p.244  et  1974,  p.96sq.; 
DYMOCK  III,  p.109-114;  Kirtikar/Basu  III,  p.1987-1989;  Nadkarni  I,  p.1219-1220; 
WEALTH  X,  p.235-237.  Cf.  P.  Delaveau,  op.cit.  1987  {supra,  n.90),  p.228-230.  Les 
données  disponibles  ne  permettent  cependant  pas  d’établir  l’identité  botanique  exacte  du 
‘grand  basilic’  que  décrit  le  Père  Coeurdoux. 

121  Le  mot  ‘gaçagaça’  rappelle  tel.  gasagasâlu  ou  bien  tam.  kacakacâ,  signifiant 
pavot  {Papaver  somniferum  Linn.),  destiné  à  la  production  de  l’opium  (latex  séché  à 
l’air).  Mais  le  pavot  somnifère  est  cultivé  aussi  pour  ses  graines  oléagineuses,  qui  four¬ 
nissent  une  huile  comestible,  semblable  à  celle  de  tournesol.  Pratiquement  exemptes  de 
substances  toxiques,  les  graines  de  pavot  à  opium  sont  également  bonnes  pour  l’alimen¬ 
tation,  aussi  bien  en  Inde  qu’en  Europe  centrale.  Notre  document  en  est  une  preuve. 
Voir  ACHART,  p.337;  CHOPRA  1956,  p.l85sq.  et  1974,  p.76sq.;  DESAINT,  p.316sq.; 
DYMOCK  I,  p.73-108;  GiBOlN,  p.86sq.;  Kurup,  p.3  {ahiphenaf,  Mariadassou  1913,  p.36 
et  1937,  p.400sq.;  KIRTIKAR/Basu  I,  p.l26sq.;  NADKARNI  I,  p.901-922;  SCHAUEN- 
BERG/PARIS,  p.46sq.;  SECRETS,  p.327;  WEALTH  VII,  p.233-248.  Sur  le  pavot,  plante 
chargée  d’histoire,  voir  P.  Delaveau,  op.cit.  {supra,  n.108),  p.105-114. 

122  Pour  l’ancien  ‘ris’,  qui  vient  d’it.  riso,  on  a  rétabli  le  z  final  (riz),  d’après  lat. 
oryza  {Trésor  de  la  langue  française  XIV,  Paris  1990,  p.H83b). 

123  L’appellation  ‘olouva’  pour  les  ‘lentilles  des  Indes’  correspond  au  phytonyme 
telugu  ulava,  qui  désigne  Dolichos  bifloms  Linn.  Cette  légumineuse  fait  partie  de  l’ali¬ 
mentation  des  classes  pauvres  et  sert  aussi  de  fourrage,  spécialement  pour  les  chevaux 
(‘horse-gram’),  dans  l’Inde  du  Sud,  alors  que  les  pois  chiches  sont,  de  ce  point  de  vue, 
caractéristiques  du  Nord.  Voir  Chopra  1956,  p.100  et  1974,  p26;  Das,  p306;  DYMOCK  I, 
p.489;  GlBOIN,  p.154;  KIRTIKAR/Basu  I,  p.805sq.;  WEALTH  m,  p.101-104.  Cf.  HEUZÉ,  p.169 
et  R.  Laumonnier,  op.cit.  {supra,  n.95),  p.102-104;  MEULENBELD,  p_544sq.  {kulatthaf,  Nad- 
karni  I,  p.458sq.;  OM  Prakash,  p.ll,  37,  etc.;  Singh/Chunekar,  p.109  {kulattha). 
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ils  sont  très  friands.  On  les  fait  cuire  longtemps,  on  en  verse  le 
bouillon  et  on  les  laisse  refroidir  avant  de  les  donner.  2°  Les 
hommes  aussy  en  mangent.  3°  Pour  les  contusions  et  douleurs  des 
membres,  le  même  olouva  cuit  et  bien  chaud,  enveloppé  dans  un 
linge,  s’applique  sur  la  partie  malade.  Il  faut  réitérer  le  remède  pen¬ 
dant  quelques  jours,  le  soir  et  le  matin.  D’autres  se  contentent  de 
bassiner  la  partie  malade  avec  le  même  olouva  bien  chaud. 

D.  Graines  d 'âmidam12*  de  jardin  de  la  grande  espèce,  grandes 
feuilles,  bois  tendre  et  moël[l]eux,  écorce  verte,  l’arbre  croît  à  la 
hauteur  de  12  à  15  pieds.  C’est  le  palma-christi ,125 

E.  Autre  espèce  d’âmidam  de  jardin  de  grande  espèce.  Il  croît  moins 
haut  que  le  premier,  feuilles  plus  petites,  écorce  grise,  bois  plus  dur. 
Ces  deux  espèces  vivent  plusieurs  années.  On  appelle  celle-cy  sita 
âmidam  pour  marquer  sa  qualité  froide,  suivant  l’idée  du  pais.126 


1  "JA 

1 m  Contrairement  à  ce  que  laisse  entendre  le  mémoire  jésuite,  ‘âmidam’  signifie 
huile  de  ricin,  en  telugu  âmudamu ,  alors  que  le  végétal  porte  le  nom  de  âmudapucettu, 
pour  les  botanistes  Ricinus  communis  Linn.  Différencié  en  plusieurs  variétés  et  formes, 

certains  y  voient  des  espèces  et  sous-espèces  différentes,  auxquelles  se  réfère  le  Père 
Coeurdoux.  Cette  euphorbiacée  renferme  dans  ses  graines  une  huile  dotée  de  vertus  mé¬ 
dicinales,  en  particulier  la  propriété  laxative,  dont  fait  état  l’Âyurveda.  Outre  ses  emplois 
thérapeutiques,  l’huile  de  ricin  trouve  de  multiples  usages  industriels.  Voir  ACHART, 
p.376-378;  CHOPRA  1956,  p.214  et  1974,  p.87sq.;  Das,  p.104,  342;  DASTUR,  p.l38sq.;  De- 
SAINT,  p.327sq.;  DYMOCK  III,  p.301-311;  GlBOIN,  p.l21sq.;  Kirtikar/Basu  III,  p.2274- 
2277;  KURUP,  p.68sq.;  MARIADASSOU  1913,  p.177  et  1937,  p.353-356;  MEULENBELD, 
p.553  (< citraka );  MEULENBELD  (Das),  p.431;  Mooss,  p.114-117;  Nadkarni  I,  p.1065- 
1070;  Om  Prakash,  p.711 * * 4, 265;  Secrets,  p.332;  Sharma,  p.120, 140, 155;  Singh/Chu- 
NEKAR,  p.57  (eranda),  232  ( pancahgula );  WEALTH  IX,  p.26-47.  On  doit  noter  que  deux 
lettres  du  Père  Coeurdoux  au  Père  Souciet  font  référence  aux  graines  qui  produisent  les 
‘huiles  du  pais’  (13.9.1735)  et  à  ‘une  ou  deux  sortes  de  graines  de  palma  Ch[rist]i  que 
l’on  n’a  pas  en  France’  (6.9.1738)  (fonds  Brotier,  vol.87,  P  81r,  84v). 

125  Le  ricin  a  reçu  le  nom  vernaculaire  de  ‘palma-christi’  en  raison  de  la  forme  de 
sa  feuille  composée  palmée,  dont  les  folioles  se  réunissent  au  sommet  du  pétiole, 
comme  les  doigts  de  la  main  sont  tous  liés  à  la  paume  (lat.  palma).  Voir  Boullard, 
p.268.  Cf.  Bossard/Cuisance,  p.57sq.  L’étymologie  du  phytonyme  sanskrit  pancahgula , 
syn.  de  eranda  ‘ricin’,  reflète  la  même  comparaison  inspirée  de  la  morphologie  végétale. 

L’expression  ‘sita  âmidam’  intéresse  les  conceptions  de  la  pharmacologie  ayur¬ 
védique,  et  plus  spécialement  la  notion  de  vïrya,  définie  comme  la  puissance  (‘potency5) 
attribuée  généralement  à  un  groupe  de  huit  propriétés  des  substances  médicamenteuses, 
lequel  est  disposé  en  quatre  couples  de  contraires:  chaud  ( u$na )  et  froid  (Éïta),  lourd 
(guru)  et  léger  ( laghu ),  onctueux  ( snigdha )  et  sec  ou  âpre  (rük$a),  tendre  (mrdu)  et  vif 
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F.  Autre  espèce  d’âmidam  des  champs.  L’arbrisseau  croît  à  la  hauteur 
d’environ  six  pieds,  ne  vit  guères  qu’un  an.  L’huile  en  est  meilleure 
que  les  autres  pour  la  lampe.  Il  y  a  encore  une  espèce  d’âmidam  de 
jardin,  que  je  n’ay  pu  recouvrer,  quoy  qu’il  y  en  ait  dans  le  canton, 
peu  différente  de  la  première  D,  et  une  autre  espèce  dont  les 
gousses  sont  rouges.  Il  n’y  en  a  point  dans  ce  canton,  les  graines  en 
sont,  dit-on,  fort  grosses  (f°  217r). 

Manière  de  tirer  l’huile  d’âmidam.  Sur  un  têt  de  pot  faites  griller  les 
graines  légèrement  à  un  feu  clair.  Pilez-les  et  réduisez-les  en  bouil¬ 
lie.  Cependant  faites  bouillir  de  l’eau,  cinq  parties  sur  une  d’âmi¬ 
dam,  jettez  les  âmidam  dans  cette  eau  et  l’y  laissez  bouillir  environ 
trois  quarts  d’heure.  On  tire  ensuite  l’huile  qui  surnage  par  inclina¬ 
tion,  on  verse  de  l’eau  froide  pour  suppléer  à  celle  qui  s’est  éva¬ 
porée,  pour  tirer  le  reste  de  l’huile.  Quatre  mesures  de  graines  en 
donne  une  d’huile. 

Vertus  de  cette  huile:  1°  elle  sert  pour  la  lampe;  2°  quelques  per¬ 
sonnes  en  boivent  prétendant  que  cela  donne  de  la  force;  3°  elle 
dessèche  les  écorchures,  petites  pustules,  enflures,  etc.;  4°  elle  pré¬ 
serve  les  enfans  et  du  rhume  et  surtout  de  ces  gal(l)es,  qui  leur  sont 
si  communes  en  France  et  rares  icy,  parce  qu’on  leur  en  frotte  tous 
les  jours  la  tête  jusqu’à  l’âge  d’un  an;  5°  on  en  fait  prendre  une  très 
petite  quantité  ou  quelques  gout[t]es  aux  enfans  qui  viennent  de 
naître,  quand  la  mère  se  trouve  sans  lait;  6°  cette  huile  entre  uti¬ 
lement  dans  la  composition  de  plusieurs  remèdes.  Celle  de  sita  âmi¬ 
dam  passe  pour  la  meilleure  dans  la  médecine. 

G.  Graines  de  noûlou }21  On  en  tire  l’huile  vierge,  en  le  pilant  simple- 


(tVcçna).  Certains  classiques  de  l’Àyurveda  restreignent  le  vïrya  à  la  première  paire.  Voir 
G  J.  Meulenbeld,  ‘Reflections  on  the  basic  concepts  of  Indian  pharmacology’,  G  J.  Meu- 
lenbeld  et  D.  Wujastyk  (éds.),  Studies  on  Indian  medical  history,  Groningen  1987,  p.llsq. 
Cf.  P.V.  Sharma,  Introduction  to  dravyaguna,  Varanasi  1976,  p.47-52. 

127  Tel.  nuwulu  (pluriel  de  nuwü),  que  rappelle  ‘noûlou’,  désigne  proprement  les 
graines  de  sésame,  représenté  en  Inde  par  plusieurs  espèces,  dont  Sesamum  indicum 
Linn.  =  S.  orientale  Linn.,  qui  est  une  des  cultures  les  plus  anciennes  dans  le  sous- 
continent.  Appréciée  pour  ses  utilisations  alimentaires  et  économiques,  l’huile  de  sésame 
n’est  pas  moins  dotée  de  vertus  médicinales  en  usage  interne  et  externe  (pour  frictions, 
en  cosmétique,  etc.).  Voir  ACHART,  p.388-390;  Chopra  1956,  p.225sq.;  Das,  p.143;  De- 
saint,  p.334;  DYMOCK  ni,  p.26-33;  GIBOIN,  p.236sq.;  Kirtikar/Basu  III,  p.1858-1861; 
Kurup,  p.218;  Mariadassou  1913,  p.52sq.  et  1937,  p.357;  MEULENBELD,  p.558; 
Mooss,  p.  121- 123;  Nadkarni  I,  p.1126-1129;  Om  Prakash,  p.4,  10,  20,  etc.;  Sharma, 
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ment  et  avec  les  moulins,  après  les  préparations  ordinaires.  Cette 
huile  est  bonne  à  manger,  pour  la  friture,  pour  la  tête  et  le  corps, 
afin  d’en  retirer  la  crasse  (on  dit  généralement  icy  que  de  s’en  frot¬ 
ter  la  tête,  cela  éclaircit  la  vue),  pour  la  lampe,  pour  les  foulures, 
contusions,  etc.  venu[e]s  des  chutes,  etc.  surtout  si  on  la  mêle  avec 
du  jus  de  citron,128  et  qu’on  en  frotte  la  partie  malade,  pour  les 
maladies  de  la  peau.  On  dit  icy  que  la  qualité  de  cette  huile  est 
d’être  fort  chaude.  Elle  entre  dans  la  composition  de  plusieurs  re¬ 
mèdes.  Pour  que  l’huile  soit  meilleure,  on  retire  la  peau  de  la  graine 
en  la  faisant  tremper  dans  l’eau.  On  mange  aussy  cette  graine  en  fai¬ 
sant  des  gâteaux,  etc.  ,  mais  cette  nourriture  n’est  pas  sans  danger. 

H.  Graines  de  nandzou.129  On  les  avale  sans  autre  préparation  pour 
la  fièvre  (surtout  les  fièvres  intermittentes).  Elles  aident  à  la 
digestion.  C’est  pour  cela,  qu’on  les  employe  dans  les  remèdes  pour 
les  chevaux  qui  ont  des  douleurs  de  ventre.  On  en  donne  aux 
femmes  incommodées  de  leurs  couches  en  certaines  occasions,  que 
j’ignore. 


p.l37sq.;  Singh/Chunekar,  p.183;  Wealth  IX,  p.278-293. 

Le  citron,  dont  les  Indiens  font  grand  usage  thérapeutique,  est  un  fruit  médici¬ 
nal  par  exellence  depuis  les  temps  anciens.  Riche  en  propriétés,  il  est  apprécié  comme 
antiscorbutique,  désinfectant,  fébrifuge,  tonique  général  de  l’organisme  et  de  l’appareil 
digestif,  antivenimeux.  Certains  auteurs  distinguent  le  citronnier  du  limonier  (DIC¬ 
TIONNAIRE  BOTANIQUE,  p.71sq.,  269sq.),  alors  que  d’autres  les  identifient  avec  Citrus 
limonum  Risso,  dont  le  proche  parent  est  le  cédratier  ou  citronnier  de  Médie,  à  savoir 
C.  medica  Linn.  (BAILLON  II,  p.81b-82a;  BONNIER/DROUIN  II,  p.105-107;  SECRETS, 
p.315).  Il  est  cependant  à  noter  qu’à  Pondichéry,  où  vécut  le  Père  Coeurdoux,  on  appelle 
citron  le  fruit  du  limonier  (C.  limonum  Risso)  et  limon  est  le  fruit  du  citronnier  ou  C. 
medica  Linn.,  qui  représente  pour  d’autres  le  cédratier  porteur  de  cédrats  (Mariadas- 
SOU  1913,  p.53sq.  et  1937,  p.86-88).  D’ailleurs,  pour  le  genre  Citrus  Linn.,  on  rencontre 
de  grandes  difficultés  dans  la  classification  des  espèces  en  raison  de  ressemblances,  aux¬ 
quelles  s’ajoute  la  tendance  à  la  hybridation  (Kirtikar/Basu  I,  p.483-496;  WEALTH  II, 
p. 188-209).  Voir  aussi  ACHART,  p.146-148;  CHOPRA  1956,  p.67-69  et  1974,  p.16-18;  Das, 
p.102,  122,  235,  304;  DESAINT,  p.255sq.;  DYMOCK  ;,  p.268-277;  GlBOIN,  p.134; 
Gupta/Marlange,  p.29;  KURUP,  p.152;  MEULENBELD,  p.567sq.  (nimbü(ka)),  582sq. 
(bïjapüra(ka));  Nadkarni  I,  p.338-349;  Sharma,  p.34  (jambira ),  49sq.  {mâtulunga  = 
bïjapüra);  SINGH/CHUNEKAR,  p.164  {jambira),  276  ( bïjapüraka ).  Les  agrumes  en  pers¬ 
pective  historique  par  P.  Delaveau,  op.cit.  1992  {supra,  n.90),  p.l54sq. 

129  Le  phytonyme  ‘nandzou’  reste  indéterminé.  La  sémantique  interdit  tout  rap¬ 
prochement  entre  ce  terme  et  tel.  namju  ‘poison,  béribéri,  empoisonnement  du  sang5 
(Brown). 
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I.  Espèce  de  petits  haricots  bons  à  manger  nommés  ...13°  (f°  2170. 

J.  Espèce  d’ozeille  à  feuille  courte,  différente,  ce  semble,  des  espèces 
qui  sont  en  Europe.131 

K.  Oddi  ou  espèce  de  petits  poix.132  On  en  fait  des  gâteaux,  etc.  Étant 
réduit  en  farine,  mêlée  avec  du  sucre  candi  et  réduit  en  bouillie, 
sans  aucune  conction  <sic>,  est  fort  bon  pour  la  disurie  <sic>  ou 
rétention  d’urine,  si  l’on  en  prend  tous  les  jours  environ  le  poids  de 
trois  ou  quatre  liards.133 

L.  Pêsalou,  petits  poix  verds.134  Les  brames  et  les  chevaux  en  sont 


1  "VI  • 

Les  points  de  suspension  figurent  dans  le  manuscrit.  Sur  les  haricots,  voir 
supra  (n.115). 

Le  genre  Rumex  Linn.  comprend  de  nombreuses  espèces,  dont  treize  sont  re¬ 
présentées  en  Inde,  parmi  lesquelles  la  grande  oseille  (R.  acetosa  Linn.)  et  la  petite  (R. 
acetosella  Linn.)  avec  la  feuille  d’aspect  et  de  largeur  variables.  A  ce  sujet,  nous  rappe¬ 
lons  que  le  nom  scientifique  du  genre  de  ces  plantes  vient  d’une  comparaison  de  la 
feuille  avec  le  fer  d’une  arme  de  jet  romaine  {rumex,  selon  J.  André,  Les  noms  de 
plantes  dans  la  Rome  antique,  Paris  1985,  p.220).  Voir  aussi  BAILLON  III,  p.474a;  CHOP¬ 
RA  1956,  p.216sq.  et  1974,  p.88sq.;  DESAINT,  p.315;  DICTIONNAIRE  BOTANIQUE,  p.388; 
Dymock  III,  p.l57sq.;  Giboin,  p.72;  Kirtikar/Basu  III,  p.2111-2117;  Mariadassou 
1913,  p.l51sq.,  182  et  1937,  p.346sq.;  MEULENBELD,  p.525  ( amlavetasa ),  553  ( cangen ), 
554  (cukrikâ  -  cukrd),  579  (phalämla );  Nadkarni  I,  p.1079-1081;  SCHAUENBERG /PA¬ 
RIS,  p.l4lsq.;  Secrets,  p.225;  Singh/Chunekar,  p.l59sq.;  Wealth  IX,  p.90-93. 

Le  Père  Coeurdoux  emploie  un  ‘Z’  majuscule,  au  lieu  d’un  ‘J’,  pour  signaler  l’envoi 
de  graines  d’oseille. 

D’après  Brown,  uddi  désigne  la  plante  Bignonia  spathacea  Linn.f.,  alors  que  le 
nom  de  oddi  serait  l’arbre  Odina  pinnata  Rottl.  (?).  WEALTH  (III,  p.lOOsq.),  qui  ignore 
les  deux  appellations  scientifiques,  rapporte  le  phytonyme  telugu  oddi  au  Dolichandrone 
falcata  Seem.,  qui  n’a  aucune  relation  avec  les  pois.  Cf.  Chopra  1956,  p.100;  DYMOCK 
m,  p.24;  Kirtikar/Basu  m,  p.1842-1844;  Nadkarni  I,  p.457sq.;  Singh/Chunekar  p320- 
323  (mesaÉrhgi). 

Le  liard  est  une  ancienne  monnaie  française  de  cuivre,  dont  le  poids  corres¬ 
pond  à  peu  près  à  un  gros  ou  dragme  (poids  d’un  écu  d’or),  qui  représente  la  huitième 
partie  d’une  once  (DICTIONNAIRE  BOTANIQUE,  p.434sq.). 

134  II  est  bien  difficile  de  déterminer  botaniquement  les  espèces  de  pois  ou  d’aut¬ 
res  légumineuses  auxquelles  fait  allusion  le  Père  Coeurdoux,  car  ses  descriptions  sont  in¬ 
suffisantes  et  les  transcriptions  de  phytonymes  telugu  ou  tamouls  appellent  la  prudence. 
Comme  nous  l’avons  déjà  souligné  {supra,  n.115),  certains  légumes,  en  particulier  les 
papilionacées,  se  signalent  par  une  confusion  dans  la  nomenclature  botanique  et  par  la 
difficulté  de  délimiter  les  espèces,  qui  comportent  parfois  d’innombrables  variétés  horti¬ 
coles.  En  l’occurrence,  ‘pêsalou’  correspond  à  tel.  pesalu,  qui,  selon  Brown,  désignerait 
le  haricot  appelé  en  anglais  ‘green  gram’  {supra,  n.115).  Mais  notre  document  jésuite  se 
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très  friands. 

M.  Pêsalou[s]  bruns.  Ils  ne  diffèrent  des  premiers  que  pour  la  couleur, 
quant  aux  usages,  et  sont  pourtant  une  espèce  différente.  Avant  de 
les  faire  cuire,  on  leur  fait  une  préparation  pour  retirer  la  peau,  qui 
consiste  à  peu  près  à  les  faire  tremper,  rôtir  légèrement  et  broyer 
grossièrement  sur  un  petit  moulin  à  bras.  On  les  mange  aussy  par 
remède  contre  la  bil(l)e.  Il  ne  faut  pas  confondre  les  pêsalous  bruns 
avec  les  oddi[s]  ou  oddoulous ,135  quoy  qu’ils  se  ressemblent  fort  à 
l’extérieur. 

N.  Poix  qui  se  mangent  avec  la  gousse.  Leur  nom  est  tchicoudouP 6 

O.  Candi  ou  candouloup1  espèce  de  petits  poix.  Ils  se  préparent 
comme  les  pêsalous  et  on  les  permet  aux  malades  lorsqu’ils  commen¬ 
cent  à  manger,  et  ils  passent  pour  fort  sains  (f°  218r). 

R.  Petits  fruits  de  l’arbre  de  têcou  ou  tec,13S  comme  l’appellent  les 


réfère  à  de  petits  pois  verts,  peut-être  Piswn  sativum  Linn.,  qui  sert  d’aliment  et  de  four¬ 
rage.  Sur  cette  espèce  et  P.  arvense  Linn.,  voir  ACHART,  p.354;  Chopra  1956,  p.195  et 
1974,  p.81;  Das,  p.334;  DYMOCK  I,  p.489;  GlBOIN,  p.155;  Kirtikar/Basu  I,  p.772sq.; 
Marladassou  1913,  p,138sq.  et  1937,  p.331sq.;  MEULENBELD,  p.540  ( kalâya ),  560  {tri- 
puta ),  606  {satina  =  satïlâ),  611  ( harenu );  NadkarNI  I,  p.976-978;  OM  Prakash,  p.4, 
11,  etc.;  Schauenberg/Paris,  p.39;  Secrets,  p.329;  Sharma,  p.130;  Singh/Chune- 
KAR,  p.194  (i triputaka ),  419  {satina);  WEALTH  VIII,  p,124sq. 

135  Sur  ‘oddi’/‘oddoulou’  (forme  de  pluriel  telugu),  différent  de  ‘pêsalou’  brun, 
voir  supra,  n.132.  Le  début  de  la  description  des  ‘pêsalous’  bruns  est  incompréhensible. 

136  Au  nom  de  ‘tchicoudou’  correspond  tel.  cikkudu,  identifiable  avec  Dolichos 
lablab  var.  typicus  Prain  (Kirtikar/Basu  I,  p.806sq.;  Wealth  III,  p.104-106).  Sur  les 
haricots,  cf.  supra,  n.115  ainsi  que  SCHAUENBERG/PARIS,  p.318sq.;  SECRETS,  p.320.  Au 
sujet  du  dolic  ou  dolique,  voir  HEUZÉ,  p.162-178. 

137  Les  appellations  ‘candi’  et  ‘candoulou’  représentent  le  phytonyme  telugu  kamdi 
(pl.  kamdulü),  qui  désigne  la  légumineuse  arbustive  Cajanus  cajan  (Linn.)  Millsp.  =  G 
indicus  Spreng.,  qu’on  appelle  en  français  lentille  brune  ou  pois  cajan,  etc.  Cette  plante 
alimentaire,  qui  fait  partie  du  groupe  des  dâl  (GLOSSARY,  p.274sq.;  Hobson- Jobson, 
p.312),  est  appréciée  pour  sa  valeur  nutritive  et  ses  propriétés  médicinales:  ‘Elle  peut  en¬ 
lever  tumeurs,  fièvres,  inappétence,  toux,  nausées,  maux  cardiaques,  hémorroïdes’  (A. 
Raison,  La  Hantas amhitâ,  Pondichéry  1974,  p.141).  On  en  connaît  deux  variétés,  selon 
la  couleur  des  pétales  (var .ftavus  DC.  et  var.  bicolor  DC.),  que  certains  ont  considérées 
comme  des  espèces  (MEULENBELD,  p.526:  âdhaki).  Voir  aussi  Achart,  p.114;  CHOPRA 
1956,  p.44  et  1974,  p.12;  Das,  p.330;  Dymock  I,  p.489;  GlBOIN,  p.l53sq.;  HEUZÉ,  p.183- 
185;  Kirtikar/Basu  I,  p.809-811;  Mariadassou  1913,  p.205  et  1937,  p.329sq.;  Nad- 
karni  I,  p.231-233;  OM  Prakash,  p.372,  61,  135,  166,  1711,  2031,  263;  SlNGH/CHUNE- 
kar,  p .34  {âdhaki);  WEALTH  II,  p.6-11. 

l 'ÎÂ 

Le  grand  arbre  ‘têcou’  ou  ‘tec’,  en  français  te(c)k  (tel.  tëku),  est  commun  au 
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François  dans  les  Indes.  Cet  arbre  est  grand,  le  bois  en  est  dur  et 
propre  aux  ouvrages  de  menuiserie  surtout.  Les  feuilles  sont  grandes 
d’un  pied  ou  environ  et  d’environ  6  à  7  pouces  de  largeur.  Cette 
grandeur  des  feuilles  dans  un  arbre  grand  et  de  bois  dur  est  peut- 
être  particulière  à  cet(te)  arbre.  Les  fruits  (si  l’on  peut  les  appel(l)er 
ainsy)  renferment  un  noyau  fort  épais,  qui  contient  une  pulpe  fort 
blanche. 

S.  Fruits  de  tourouca  veapa,  c’est-à-dire  veapa  turc  ou  mauvais  vea¬ 
pa}39  C’est  un  mauvais  arbre  du  pais,  mais  les  feuilles  s’appliquent 
utilement  sur  la  tête,  quand  on  y  sent  des  douleurs.  On  les  fait  aupa¬ 
ravant  un  peu  chauffer.  Les  graines,  réduites  en  charbon  et  di¬ 
latées140  dans  du  lait  de  femme,  se  donnent  en  petite  quantité  aux 
enfans141  à  la  mamelle  qui  ont  le  cours  de  ventre.  Le  même 
remède  s’applique  sur  la  langue  des  grandes  personnes  qui  l’ont 
épais[s]e,  mauvaise,  etc.,  surtout  après  de  longues  maladies. 

T.  Noyaux  de  mantchi  veapa  ou  bon  veapa.142  L’arbre  devient  grand 


Carnatic,  où  vécut  le  Père  Coeurdoux.  Le  bois  dur  de  cette  essence  ( Tectona  grandis 
Linn.f.),  utilisé  en  pharmacie,  tout  comme  les  feuilles  et  les  fleurs,  est  recherché,  pour 
son  imputrescibilité,  dans  l’industrie  navale.  Description  et  propriétés  dans  CHOPRA 
1956,  p.240;  Das,  p.127,  212,  338;  DASTUR,  p.l54sq.;  DYMOCK  III,  p.61-66;  GlBOlN, 
p.244;  Gupta/Marlange,  p.77sq.;  Kirtikar/Basu  III,  p.1924-1926;  Mariadassou 
1913,  p.l94sq.  et  1937,  p.259sq.;  MEULENBELD,  p.548  (J kiiadira );  MEULENBELD  (Das), 
p.453  (säka);  Nadkarni  I,  p.ll97sq.;  SiNGH/CHUNEKAR,  p.392sq.  (Sâka)\  WEALTH  X, 
p.136-150.  Dans  la  liste,  le  teck  figure  sous  la  lettre  ‘R’,  au  lieu  de  ‘P’. 

139  Le  ‘tourouca  veapa’  (tel.  turaka  vëpa),  c’est-à-dire  ‘veapa  turc’  ou  ‘mauvais 
veapa’,  désigne  Melia  azedarach  Linn.  (cf.  infra,  n.142),  que  certains  considèrent  comme 
originaire  de  Perse.  Le  nom  vernaculaire  français  de  cet  arbre  ornemental  est  justement 
lilas  de  Perse,  auquel  on  préfère  parfois  l’appellation  de  lilas  des  Indes.  Les  indications 
thérapeutiques,  auxquelles  fait  référence  le  Père  Coeurdoux  dans  sa  liste  de  graines, 
confirment  les  vertus  médicinales  attribuées  à  cette  essence  cultivée  partout  en  Inde: 
fleurs  et  feuilles  appliquées  en  cataplasme  pour  apaiser  la  céphalalgie.  Voir  Achart, 
p.293sq.;  CHOPRA  1956,  p.l63sq.  et  1974,  p.66;  Das,  p.284;  DASTUR,  p.114;  DYMOCK  I, 
p .330-332;  Giboin,  p.137;  Gupta/Marlange,  p.31;  Kirtikar/Basu  I,  p.542-545;  Ma¬ 
riadassou  1913,  p.79sq.  et  1937,  p.296sq.;  Nadkarni  I,  p.784sq.;  SiNGH/CHUNEKAR, 
p.302  ( mahïïnimba );  Wealth  VI,  p323-326. 

140  Participe  passé  du  verbe  devenu  ‘délayer’  (cf.  ‘dissoudre’). 

141  Sur  l’orthographe  ‘enfans’  pour  ‘enfants’,  voir  supra,  n.94. 

142  Le  phytonyme  ‘mantchi  veapa’  ou  ‘bon  veapa’  (tel.  mamci  vëpa )  désigne  le 
margousier  ou  Azadirachta  indica  A  Juss.  =  Melia  azadirachta  Linn.  (rapport  inversé  par 
certains  auteurs),  dont  le  nom  sanskrit  est  nimba,  en  hindi  nïm.  Cette  méliacée,  d’une 
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et  est  propre  aux  ouvrage [e]s  de  charpenterie.  Le  très  petit  fruit  qu’il 
porte  n’a  guère  que  la  peau  et  le  noyau;  on  peut  le  suc(c)er.  Les 
perroquets  en  sont  très  friands.  De  plus,  1°  les  feuilles  pilées,  mêlées 
avec  de  Yassa  foetida ,143  sont  bonnes  pour  dessécher  les  boutons 
de  la  petite  vérole.  2°  L’écorce,  étant  pilée  légèrement  et  infusée 
dans  l’eau  l’espace  de  douze  heures,  (cette)  est,  dit-on,  très  bonne 
pour  les  personnes  échauffées.  Cette  même  écorce  séchée,  réduite  en 


espèce  voisine  de  celle  du  lilas  de  Perse  {supra,  n.139),  représente  le  plus  médicinal  des 
arbres  de  la  flore  indienne,  car  toutes  ses  parties  sont  utilisées  en  Ayurveda.  Son  fruit, 
gros  à  peine  comme  une  petite  olive,  est  une  drupe,  dont  la  graine  est  réputée  pour  son 
amertume.  Amplement  utilisé  en  pharmacie,  le  margousier  n’est  pas  moins  présent  dans 
la  réalité  de  la  vie  quotidienne  par  ses  multiples  emplois  d’ordre  hygiénique  (rameaux 
tendres  utilisés  comme  brosse  à  dents,  huile  de  graines  bonne  pour  le  savon)  et  d’ordre 
domestique  (feuilles  insectifuges,  bois  dur  utile  en  menuiserie,  etc.).  La  thérapeutique 
traditionnelle  indienne  préconise  les  feuilles  de  nimba  écrasées  avec  du  curcuma  long 
(remplacé  par  l’assa  foetida  dans  le  document  jésuite)  pour  les  soins  des  varioleux.  En 
effet,  le  margousier,  sacralisé  dans  les  croyances  hindouistes,  est  à  la  base  du  traitment 
de  la  variole,  à  laquelle  préside  au  pays  tamoul  l’ogresse  Mariyammai,  comparable  à  la 
déesse  SItalâ  dans  l’Inde  du  Nord,  spécialement  au  Bengale.  Sur  la  variole  en  rapport 

avec  le  culte  de  cet  arbre,  dans  le  bois  duquel  l’on  sculpte  des  idoles,  voir  J.  Auboyer  et 

* 

M.-T.  de  Mallmann,  ‘Sitalâ-la-Froide,  déesse  indienne  de  la  pétite  vérole’,  Artibus  Asiae 
13.1950,  207-229;  J.  Boulnois,  Le  caducée  et  la  symbolique  dravidienne  indo-méditerrané¬ 
enne  de  l’arbre,  du  serpent  et  de  la  déesse-mère,  Paris  1989,  p.134-138;  J.  Filliozat,  Le 
Kumâratantra  de  Râvana  et  les  textes  parallèles  indiens,  tibétains,  chinois,  cambodgien  et 
arabe,  Paris  1937,  p.109-119.  Cf.  S.S.  Gupta  (éd.),  op.cit.  {supra,  n.118),  p.100,  114,  etc.; 
B.G.L.  Swamy,  op.cit.  {supra,  n.118),  p.46,  60  (n°  207). 

Sur  le  margousier  médicinal,  voir  ACHART,  p.89sq.;  BIGOT,  p.37sq.;  CHOPRA  1956, 
p.31sq.  et  1974,  p.10;  Das,  p.80;  DASTUR,  p.29sq.;  DESAINT,  p.300sq.;  DYMOCK  I,  p.322- 
330;  GlBOIN,  p.l37sq.;  GLOSSARY,  p.576-578;  Gupta/Marlange,  p.30sq.;  Hobson-Job- 
son,  p.622  (‘neem’);  Kirtikar/Basu  I,  p.536-541;  KüRUP,  p.151;  Mariadassou  1913, 
p.218  et  1937,  p.293-296;  Meulenbeld,  p.611  ( hingu );  MEULENBELD  (Das),  p.429 
{arista),  443  {nimba);  NADKARNI I,  p.776-784;  SINGH/CHUNEKAR,  p.226  {nimba);  SYED, 
p.372-379;  WEALTH  I,  p.140-142. 

143  L’as(s)a  foetida  est  une  gomme-résine  d’une  odeur  forte  et  très  désagréable, 
comme  son  nom  l’indique,  produite  par  Ferula  asafoetida  Linn.  Cette  substance  médici¬ 
nale  (carminative,  digestive,  etc.)  est  en  même  temps  un  condiment  recherché  dans  la 
cuisine  indienne.  Voir  Achart,  p.232;  CHOPRA  1956,  p.117  et  1974,  p.29;  Das,  p.224, 
364;  Desaint,  p.236;  DICTIONNAIRE  BOTANIQUE,  p.19;  DYMOCK II,  p. 147- 152;  GlBOIN, 
p.l91sq.;  Hobson- Jobson,  p.418sq.;  Kirtikar/Basu  II,  p.1216-1218;  KüRUP,  p.81;  MA¬ 
RIADASSOU  1937,  p.368-370;  MEULENBELD,  p.611  {hingu);  Nadkarni  I,  p.537-540; 
Singh/Chunekar,  p.471sq.  {hingu);  Wealth  IV,  p.20sq. 
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poudre,  est  un  contrepoison  contre  le  venin  des  serpens.144  3°  Le 
bois  usé  sur  une  pierre  mouillée  et  réduit  en  bouillie,  puis  frotté  sur 
la  peau,  ça  guér(r)it  les  élevures,  ébul[l]itions,  etc.  4°  La  pulpe  sert 
à  faire  de  l’huile,  qui  sert  à  la  lampe  et  dans  la  médecine.  Elle  est 
bonne  surtout145  pour  la  gal(l)e  de  la  tête.  Pour  tirer  cette  huile, 
il  suffit  de  mettre  ces  pulpes  dans  un  mortier  et  de  faire  rouler  le 
pilon  sans  piler.  Cet  arbre  a  encore  bien  d’autres  vertus  dépendantes 
de  celles  qu’on  a  rapportées.  On  luy  attribue  la  qualité  froide. 

V.  Bourouga 146  ou  espèce  d 'ouâtier.  L’arbre  en  vient  extrêmement 
droit  et  assez  gros.  Il  produit  des  gousses.  On  envoyé  le  quart  d’une. 
Ces  gousses  renferment  un  oüate147  très  fine  et  les  graines.  Le  bois 
léger  de  cet  arbre  qui  vient  vite  pourroit  servir  en  guise  de  sapin  (f 
218"). 


Mémoire 

A.  Maroudani.m  Sorte  d’arbrisseau  qui  vient  haut  d’environ  dix  pieds. 


144  Sur  l’orthographe  ‘serpens’  pour  ‘serpents’,  voir  supra  (n.94). 

145  Le  Père  Coeurdoux  écrit  ‘sur  tout’,  ut  semper. 

146  Le  grand  arbre  à  ouate,  que  le  Père  Coeurdoux  appelle  ‘ouâtier’,  dont  le  nom 
telugu  est  ‘bourouga’  ( bûruga ),  représente  Bombax  ceiba  Linn.  =  B.  malabaricum  DC. 
=  Salmalia  malabarica  Schott  et  Endl.,  etc.  Ses  fleurs  sont  rouges  (raktaéâlmaTi)  et  le 
fruit  est  une  capsule  dont  les  graines  se  présentent  entourées  d’un  coton  blanc  soyeux. 
On  ne  doit  pas  le  confondre  avec  le  duvet  du  kapokier,  qui  est  une  espèce  voisine  à 
fleurs  blanches  ( évetasâlmalï ),  identifiée  avec  Ceiba  pentandra  Gaertn.  =  Eriodendron 
anfractusoum  DC.,  etc.  Dans  le  manuscrit  (P  218),  la  notice  sur  ‘ouâtier’  figure  sous  la 
lettre  ‘V*,  confondu  à  l’époque  avec  ‘U’. 

Sur  l’arbre  à  ouate  et  le  kapokier,  voir  ACHART,  p.l04sq.,  221;  CHOPRA  1956,  p.56, 
218sq.;  Das,  p.162, 289, 304, 332;  DASTUR,  p.37sq.,  57sq.;  DYMOCK  I,  p.215-218;  GlBOIN, 
p.105-107;  Glossary,  p.235;  Gupta/Marlange,  p.22sq.;  Hobson-Jobson,  p.807;  KlRTl- 
kar/Basu  I,  p.354-357;  Kurup,  p.190;  Mariadassou  1913,  p.52  et  1937,  p.82sq.;  Meu- 
LENBELD,  p.602sq.  (. sâlmaTi );  Nadkarni  I,  p.207-209,  505sq.;  Singh/Chunekar,  p.397 
(. sâlmala ,  sâlmaTi );  SYED,  p.540-551;  WEALTH  DC,  p.177-182. 

147  Le  tréma  dans  le  mot  ‘oüate’  est  confirmé  par  A.  Furetière,  Dictionnaire  uni¬ 
versel  II,  La  Haye/Rotterdam  1690  (réimpr.  Paris  1978),  s.v.  On  doit  cependant  noter 
que  le  vocable  ‘ouâtier’  (avec  tréma  sur  a)  n’y  figure  pas. 

148  Le  phytonyme  vernaculaire  ‘maroudani’  (tam.  marutanï)  désigne  Lawsonia 
inermis  Linn.  =  L.  alba  Lam.,  qui  est  cultivé  comme  plante  ornementale  et  tinctoriale, 
dont  les  feuilles  fournissent  le  henné.  Les  populations  indiennes,  notamment  musul¬ 
manes,  utilisent  cette  teinture  jaune  ou  rouge  pour  se  colorer  la  peau,  les  ongles  ou  la 
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Le  suc  des  feuilles  frotté  sur  les  ongles,  les  rend  d’un  rouge  qui  ne 
s’efface  de  longtemps  <sic>.  On  en  pourroit  tirer  profit  pour  les 
teintures.  Le  même  suc  mêlé  avec  celuy  de  limon149  est  bon  pour 
la  gale.  Il  entre  aussy  en  quelques  remèdes. 

B.  Ponnâverei.150  La  graine  fournit  une  huile  fort  bonne  pour  toute 


barbe.  L’arbrisseau  appelé  henné  (arab.  hinnâ3)  a  aussi  des  propriétés  médicinales  ou 
hygiéniques,  qui  dans  leurs  applications  cutanées  autorisent  les  emplois  cosmétiques  de 
cette  ‘racine  à  farder’.  Voir  ACHART,  p.280sq.;  BIGOT,  p.56sq.;  CHOPRA  1956,  p.151  et 
1974,  p .53;  Das,  p.252;  Dastur,  p.108;  Dymock  II,  p.41-44;  Giboin,  p.185;  GLOSSARY, 
p.340  (‘harmal’),  341  (‘henna’);  Gupta/Marlange,  p.57sq.;  Kirtikar/Basu  II,  p.1077- 
1080;  MARIADASSOU  1913,  p.88  et  1937,  p,135sq.;  MEULENBELD  (Das),  p.434  (kurabaka); 
Nadkarni  I,  p.730-732;  SINGH/ CHUNEKAR,  p.292  (madanaka),  467  (harenu(ka))\  WEALTH 
VI,  p.47-50.  Sur  l’histoire  du  henné,  voir  P.K.  Gode,  op.cit.  {supra,  n.93),  p.347-356. 

Le  feuillet  219r'v  de  l’inédit  jésuite  (notre  illustration)  contient  plusieurs  gloses, 
écrites  d’une  autre  main  que  celle  du  Père  Coeur  doux,  à  qui  on  attribue  l’autographe. 
Au-dessus  de  la  première  ligne  de  la  description  concernant  le  henné,  on  peut  lire  le 
nom  botanique  Alcanna /Alkanna  (Index  Kewensis  I,  p.72c,  76b).  Il  désigne  un  genre  de 
borraginacées,  réuni  aux  Anchusa  par  la  plupart  des  auteurs  (BAILLON  I,  p.H6b).  Parmi 
les  espèces  qui  en  font  partie  se  trouve  l’orcanette  ou  Alkanna  tinctoria  (Linn.)  Tausch 
=  Anchusa  tinctoria  Linn.  (gr.  àyxovqa,  lat.  anchüsa),  dont  la  racine  fournit  une  teinture 
rouge.  Les  teinturiers  circumméditerranéens  en  font  usage  dans  leurs  recettes  techno¬ 
logiques,  comme  le  relève  R.  Halleux,  Les  alchimistes  grecs  I,  Paris  1981,  p.45sq.,  205 
(références  textuelles  et  bibliographiques).  Enfin,  il  est  notable  que  le  phytonyme  arabe 
(al-)hinnâD,  responsable  du  mot  henné  en  français,  est  en  même  temps  l’étymon  du 
terme  savant  Alcanna I Alkanna  ( tinctoria ),  en  français  ‘orcanette’,  qui  désigne  une  autre 
plante  tinctoriale  que  le  henné.  Voir  A.  Dauzat  et  al.,  Nouveau  dictionnaire  étymologique 
et  historique,  Paris  51971,  p.43  (s.v.  ‘arcanne’).  Cf.  P.  Delaveau,  op.cit.  1992  (supra,  n.90), 
p.78sq. 

149  Sur  le  limon,  voir  supra,  n.128. 

150  Au  sujet  du  phytonyme  ‘ponnâverei’,  dont  la  détermination  s’avère  incertaine, 
cf.  tam.  ponuüvirai  ainsi  que  tel .ponna  ou  punnâgamu  (skr .punnâga),  que  l’on  identifie 
avec  Calophyllum  inophyllum  Linn.  Le  fruit  de  cet  arbre  d’ornement,  connu  à  Pondi¬ 
chéry  sous  le  nom  de  laurier  d’Alexandrie,  est  une  drupe  dont  l’amande  renferme  de 
l’huile.  Utilisée  pour  l’éclairage  et  la  fabrication  du  savon,  elle  est  appréciée  aussi 
comme  remède  dans  le  traitement  externe  du  rhumatisme  et  des  maladies  cutanées. 
Voir  Achart,  p.U7sq.;  Chopra  1956,  p.46  et  1974,  p.12;  Das,  p.127;  Dastur,  p.45sq.; 
DYMOCK  I,  p.173-175;  GIBOIN,  p.l24sq.;  Gupta/Marlange,  p.21;  Kirtikar/Basu  I, 
p.270-272;  MARIADASSOU  1913,  p.146  et  1937,  p.208sq.;  MEULENBELD,  p.576  (punnâga ); 
Nadkarni  I,  p.236  sq.;  Singh/Chunekar,  p.254  (punnâga );  Wealth  II,  p.l8sq. 

D’autre  part,  le  vocable  ‘ponnâverei’,  glosé  par  Cassia  foetida  dans  le  mémoire 
jésuite  (illustration),  peut  être  rapproché  du  phytonyme  tamoul  ponnâvirai,  que  les 
auteurs  identifient  généralement  avec  Cassia  sophera  Linn.:  Achart,  p.128  sq.; 
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sorte  de  doux.151 

C.  Perumtolachi.  Sorte  de  grand  basilic.152  La  feuille  pilée  et  mêlée 
avec  quelques  autres  sert  pour  la  fièvre.  Il  est  de  fort  bonne  odeur. 

D.  Pottavatoutti}5 3  La  racine  est  d’une  qualité  extrêmement  froide  et 
est  un  bon  remède  pour  tous  les  maux  qui  viennent  d’excès  de  cha¬ 
leur,  pour  la  bil(l)e,  pour  les  chaleurs  de  poitrine,  etc.  On  broyé  la 
racine  fraîche  dans  de  l’eau  de  ris  froide.  L’agitant,  cette  eau  écume; 
on  en  donne  à  boire  une  cuillérée.  Il  faut  être  réservé  pour  n’en  pas 
donner  trop. 

E.  Càtou  câtcheracou.154  On  prend  une  poignée  de  la  feuille,  on  l’en- 


DESAINT,  p.251sq.;  Dymock  I,  p.520-523;  Mooss,  p.39-41  (kâsamarda).  En  raison  de  la 
similitude  des  propriétés,  C.  sophera  Linn.  est  parfois  confondu  avec  C.  occidentals 
Linn.  =  C.  foetida  Willem.;  cf.  C.  tora  Linn.  =  C.  foetida  Salisb.  ( Index  Kewensis  I, 
p.451b)  Sur  ces  différentes  espèces  de  Cassia,  voir  DYMOCK  I,  p.515-523;  Giboin,  p.163; 
Kirtikar/BaSU  II,  p.864;  Nadkarni  I,  p.289-292;  WEALTH  II,  p.98.  En  conclusion,  la 
référence  du  Père  Coeurdoux  à  l’huile  bonne  pour  les  ‘doux’  autorise  l’identification 
avec  Calophyllum  inophyllum  Linn.,  concerné  par  le  phytonyme  telugu,  alors  que  la  glose 
latine  renvoie  à  une  espèce  de  casse,  qui  confirme  le  phytonyme  tamoul. 

151  ‘Clou’  est  un  synonyme  familier  de  furoncle. 

152  Après  un  premier  ‘grand  basilic’  {supra,  n.120),  le  document  jésuite  mentionne 
un  second,  appelé  ‘perumtolachi’,  qui  est  une  transcription  de  tam . perumtulaci  ou perun- 
tulaci,  proprement  ‘grand  basilic’.  Cette  espèce,  identifiable  avec  Ocimum  gratissimum 
Linn.,  est  décrite  comme  ‘un  grand  arbrisseau  très  ramifié’  (WEALTH  VII,  p.84sq.),  dont 
le  genre  est  confirmé  par  la  glose  notée  entre  les  lignes,  comme  pour  d’autres  plantes 
décrites  au  feuillet  219r'v.  Sur  les  différents  envois  de  graines  de  basilic,  voir  supra,  n.85, 
118,  119,  120. 

153  Bien  que  le  phytonyme  ‘pottavatoutti’,  glosé  par  Malva,  soit  difficile  à  déter¬ 
miner,  il  est  permis  de  relever,  dans  ce  composé  tamoul,  le  membre  tutti,  qui  signifie  la 
mauve  indienne  ou  Abutilon  indicum  (Linn.)  Sweet  =  A.  indicum  G.Don,  confondu  par 
certains  auteurs  avec  A.  asiaticum  G.Don.  Toutes  les  parties  de  cette  malvacée  sont  uti¬ 
lisées  en  pharmacie  et  notamment  les  feuilles,  dont  l’infusion  est  recommandée  contre 
les  ‘maladies  de  réchauffement’.  Cette  indication  rejoint  le  texte  du  Père  Coeurdoux. 
Voir  ACHART,  p.39;  Chopra  1956,  p.lsq.  et  1974,  p.l;  DYMOCK  I,  p.207-209;  GlBOIN, 
p.105;  Kirtikar/Basu  I,  p.3 14-316;  SiNGH/CHUNEKAR,  p.ll;  WEALTH  I,  p.4.  Cf.  Tamil 
lexicon  IV,  p.1966  (s.v.  tutti). 

154  Le  premier  mot  du  phytonyme,  présentement  indéterminable,  ‘câtou  câtche- 
r(ac)ou’  rappelle  tel.  katuva  ( ka(u -  en  composé),  dont  la  signification  de  ‘aigre4,  ‘amer’, 
rend  plausible  la  glose  Ketmia  acetosa  sapore  ou  ‘ozeille  de  Guinée’.  La  ketmie  acide 
désigne  la  malvacée  Hibiscus  sabdariffa  Linn.,  sur  laquelle  voir  CHOPRA  1956,  p.l33sq. 
et  1974,  p.39;  Dymock  I,  p.212sq.;  Kirtikar/Basu  I,  p.329sq.;  Nadkarni  I,  p.632; 
SCHAUENBERG /Paris,  p.331sq.;  WEALTH  V,  p.92-96.  Pour  la  nomenclature  vernacu- 
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veloppe  avec  des  feuilles  de  palma-ch[rist]i ,155  on  la  met  quelque 
temps  dans  du  feu  de  balle  de  ris  ou  de  la  cendre  chaude,  puis, 
froissant  cette  feuille  seule  de  câtou  cât(h)cherou,  on  l’applique 
chaude  sur  les  apostumes156  qui  causent  beaucoup  de  douleur  et 
qui  ne  peuvent  crever.  Cette  feuille  ap(p)aise  la  douleur  et  fait 
crever  l’apostume  en  deux  ou  trois  jours.  On  dit  ce  remède  excellent. 
La  feuille  a  un  goût  aigrelet  et  peut  se  manger. 

F.  Nili  de  la  petite  espèce.157  Cela  sert  pour  les  teintures  noires,  etc. 
Ne  seroit-ce  point  une  sorte  d’indigo[?]158  On  en  a  envoyé  autre¬ 
fois  de  deux  espèces.  La  feuille  sert  avec  d’autres  pour  les  maux  qui 
viennent  de  la  morsure  des  serpents.159 

G.  Icharamouli .160  Racine  extrêmement  chaude.  On  l’use  dans  une 


laire,  voir  BAILLON  II,  p.474a  et  H.L.  Gerth  van  Wijk,  A  dictionary  of  plant-names  1,1, 
Amsterdam  1962  (réimpr.),  p.639sq.  L’indication  thérapeutique  de  cette  plante,  que 
mentionne  le  manuscrit  jésuite,  nous  fait  penser  à  l’usage  de  l’oseille  commune  ou 
Rumex  acetosa  Linn.,  dont  les  feuilles  en  cataplasme  sont  un  remède  souverain  pour 
‘toutes  aposthumes  froides’  (DICTIONNAIRE  BOTANIQUE,  p.388). 

155  Sur  ‘palma-christi’,  voir  supra ,  n.125. 

Sur  ‘apostumes’,  voir  explication  supra,  n.81. 

157  Aucun  envoi  de  graines  d’indigotier  n’est  mentionné  dans  les  listes  antérieures. 
Si  le  Père  Coeurdoux  s’y  réfère  maintenant,  on  en  déduit  que  le  document  ne  nous  est 
pas  parvenu.  Dans  ses  lettres  techniques,  le  missionnaire  français  traite  de  la  matière  co¬ 
lorante  (bleu  indigo)  fournie  par  Indigofera  tinctoria  Linn.,  qui  est  aussi  une  plante  médi¬ 
cinale,  nommée  ici  ‘nili’  (tel.  nili),  glosé  par  ‘vrai  indigo’  (cf.  indigotier  bâtard  ou  faux  in¬ 
digotier).  Les  praticiens  du  terroir  lui  attribuent  des  vertus  de  contrepoison,  contestées 
par  certains  à  notre  époque.  Aux  références  données  supra  (n.68)  s’ajoutent  CHOPRA 
1956,  p.141;  DESAINT,  p.292sq.;  Nadkarni  I,  p.680-682. 

158  Dans  l’interrogation,  ‘point’  implique  le  doute,  ‘pas’,  la  persuasion  (F.  Brunot, 
op.cit.  <  supra,  n.86>  VI2, 2,  p.l856sq.). 

159  Pour  une  fois,  le  Père  Coeurdoux  écrit  ‘serpents’,  non  ‘serpens’  {supra,  n.94). 

160  D’après  Brown,  le  composé  vernaculaire  ‘icharamouli’,  qui  rappelle  la  nomen¬ 
clature  tamoule  et  telugu  ( isvaramülamu ,  tfvaravêru,  dont  le  second  terme  signifie  ‘ra¬ 
cine’),  désigne  Aristolochia  indica  Linn.  La  racine  de  cette  ‘racine  du  Seigneur’  est  ré¬ 
putée  comme  remède  contre  la  fièvre,  la  mauvaise  digestion  et  surtout  contre  la  morsure 
des  serpents.  En  effet,  les  premiers  Portugais  arrivés  aux  Indes  l’avaient  nommée  raiz  de 
cobra.  Voir  Achart,  p.84;  Chopra  1956,  p.24sq.  et  1974,  p.8;  Das,  p.290;  DESAINT, 
p.229;  Dymock  III,  p.158-160;  Giboin,  p.72;  Kirtikar/Basu  III,  p.2122-2124;  Kurup, 
p.149;  MariaüaSSOU  1913,  p.l42sq.  et  1937,  p.l90sq.;  MEULENBELD,  p.550  (rudrajatâ), 
563  (< dipya(ka ));  NADKARNI  I,  p.139;  Singh/Chunekar,  p.219  (nâkuli);  WEALTH  I, 

p.118. 
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cuillerée  d’eau  chaude,  qu’on  fait  boire  à  ceux  qui  ont  actuellement 
une  douloureuse  indigestion;  quelq[ue]fois  elle  cause  le  vomisse¬ 
ment.  On  l’use  dans  du  suc  de  limon,161  et  on  le  frotte  sur  les 
frondes,162  maladies  de  la  peau,  enflures  provenues  des  morsures 
de  serpens.  On  la  présente  (f°  219r)  fraîche  coupée  aux  serpens  et  ils 
s’enfuient.  On  en  donne  aussy  contre  le  venin,  en  usant  un  morceau 
ou  tranchée  usée  dans  de  l’eau  chaude.  Elle  sert  avec  d’autres  pour 
la  fièvre. 

H.  Castouri  carouvé ,163  C’est  un  arbre  épineux,  la  fleur  ressemble  de 
loin  à  un  petit  globe  doré,  l’odeur  se  fait  sentir  de  loin  et  est  assez 
douce.  C’est  ce  qui  luy  a  fait  donner  le  nom  de  castouri  ou  civette. 
La  racine  est  médicinale  (f°  219v). 


Selon  le  Père  Coeurdoux,  l’aristoloche  non  seulement  est  appliquée  comme  contre¬ 
poison,  mais  elle  agit  même  à  distance  sur  les  serpents.  On  retrouve  cette  croyance  dans 
le  monde  méditerranéen,  où  le  médecin  grec  Dioscoride  fait  état  d’une  action  à  distance 
de  certaines  plantes  sur  des  animaux  venimeux.  Voir  à  ce  sujet,  Suzanne  Amigues,  ‘Un 
conte  étymologique:  Hélène  et  les  serpents’,  Journal  des  savants  1990,  192. 

161  Sur  le  limon,  voir  supra,  n.128. 

1  (f) 

‘Fronde’  pour  ‘furoncle’,  voir  supra,  n.80. 

Le  phytonyme  ‘castouri  carouvé’  est  glosé,  entre  les  lignes,  par  Cassia  ou  Aca¬ 
cia  indica.  La  seconde  explication  concerne  A.  famesiana  Willd.  =  A.  indica  Desv. 
(. Index  Kewensis  I,  p.9b),  dont  les  particularités  morphologiques  correspondent  à  la  des¬ 
cription  qu’en  donne  le  Père  Coeurdoux  dans  son  autographe  (f°219v):  petit  arbre  épi¬ 
neux  à  fleurs  odorantes  et  globuleuses.  L’odeur  forte  que  dégage  ce  végétal  justifie, 
selon  certains  auteurs,  son  nom  sanskrit  de  vitkhadira,  traduit  par  ‘bois  caca’  en  français. 
Description  et  propriétés  dans  BIGOT,  p.47sq.;  CHOPRA  1956,  p.2;  Das,  p.420  ( yitkhadi - 
ra)',  DASTUR,  p.6;  GlBOlN,  p.170;  Kirtikar/Basu  H,  p.920-922;  MARIADASSOU  1937, 
p.286;  Nadkarni  I,  p.l4sq.;  WEALTH  I,  p.14.  Contrairement  au  document  jésuite,  ces 
ouvrages  ne  font  aucune  référence  particulière  à  la  radne  médicinale  de  Acacia  famesi¬ 
ana  Willd.  Au  sujet  de  la  première  glose,  on  fait  remarquer  la  synonymie  entre  Cassia 
indica  Poir.  et  C.  sophera  Linn.  {Index  Kewensis  I,  p.452a),  sur  lequel  voir  supra,  n.150. 
La  racine  de  cette  plante  est  utilisée  en  pharmacie  indienne. 

Quant  au  phytonyme  ‘castouri  carouvé’,  nous  n’avons  pu  le  retrouver  parmi  les  com¬ 
posés  vernaculaires  qui  désignent  des  plantes  à  odeur  de  musc.  Brown  mentionne  le  vo¬ 
cable  kastüribemda,  qu’il  identifie  avec  Hibiscus  longifolius,  alors  que  d’autres  auteurs  le 
détermine  comme  H.  abelmoschus  Linn.  =  Ablemoschus  moschatus  Medic.,  connu  en 
français  sous  le  nom  d’ambrette  et  apprécié  pour  ses  graines  odorantes.  Voir  Chopra 
1956,  p.133  et  1974,  p.38;  Das,  p.350;  Dastur,  p.l;  Dymock  I,  p.209sq.;  Mariadassou 
1913,  p.221  et  1937,  p.300;  Kirtikar/Basu  I,  p.330-332;  MEULENBELD,  p.534  (latâkastü- 
n),  605  {kastün,  latükastün)\  Nadkarni  I,  p.626sq.;  Wealth  V,  p.75-77. 
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Summary:  The  French  document  reproduced  here  with  an  introduction  and 
notes  is  a  hitherto  unpublished  eighteenth  century  Jesuit  document  on 
Indian  medicinal  plants,  namely  an  autograph  entitled  ‘Memoir  on  the 
seeds  dispatched  from  the  East  Indies  to  the  Rev.  Father  Étienne  Souciet 
in  1738’.  It  contains  the  description  and  properties  of  nearly  fifty  Indian 
plants  used  for  medicinal  and  food  purposes.  This  manuscript  was  written 
by  Father  Gaston  Laurent  Coeurdoux  (1691-1779),  a  prominent  Jesuit 
missionary  in  the  Carnatic  ( South  India),  who  also  contributed  several  texts 
to  the  Lettres  édifiantes  (1702-1776)  and  authored  a  book  on  India,  of 
which  the  original  manuscript  is  now  lost.  This  unpublished  book  inspired 
Abbé  Jean  Antoine  Dubois  (1765-1848)  to  write  his  celebrated  work  first 
printed  in  Paris  in  1825  under  the  title  Mœurs,  institutions  et  cérémonies 
des  peuples  de  l’Inde  (Hindu  manners,  customs  and  ceremonies).  The 
research  on  this  subject  was  carried  out  by  Sylvia  Murr  a  few  years  ago : 
L’Inde  philosophique  entre  Bossuet  et  Voltaire,  Paris  1987  (2  vols.):  I. 
Mœurs  et  coutumes  des  Indiens  (1777).  Un  inédit  du  Père  G.-L.  Coeur- 
doux  dans  la  version  de  N.-J.  Desvaulx;  II.  L’indologie  du  Père 
Coeurdoux:  stratégies,  apologétique  et  scientificité. 
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Index  phytonymique  général 

L’index  répertorie  les  noms  des  plantes  aussi  bien  savants  que  sanskrits  et  vernacu¬ 
laires,  en  français,  en  tam(oul)  et  en  tel(ugu),  auxquels  s’ajoutent  quelques  termes  en 
h(indi)  et  en  anglais  (anglo-indien).  La  phytonymie  tirée  de  documents,  inédits  ou  pub¬ 
liés,  du  XVIIIe  siècle  figure  entre  guillemets,  alors  que  la  nomenclature  scientifique  et 
la  terminologie  sanskrite  ou  dravidienne  sont  mises  en  italique. 

Afin  de  faciliter  l’impression  du  volume,  les  renvois  ont  dû  être  faits  exclusivement 
aux  notes,  non  aux  pages.  Pour  cette  raison,  le  lecteur  est  prié  de  se  reporter  parfois  au 
texte  correspondant  à  l’appel  de  note  indiqué,  pour  retrouver  les  noms  indexés. 

Au  terme  de  ce  travail,  nous  voudrions  remercier  le  dr.  Joël  Jérémie,  qui  nous  a  ai¬ 
mablement  facilité  les  recherches  sur  la  nomenclature  scientifique  des  plantes  au  Labo¬ 
ratoire  de  phanérogamie  du  Muséum  national  d’histoire  naturelle.  Enfin,  qu’il  nous  soit 
permis  de  rappeler  le  concours  que  nous  ont  généreusement  prêté  le  dr.  Rahul  Peter 
Das  et  le  prof.  Ronald  Eric  Emmerick  pour  la  saisie  du  texte  sur  ordinateur.  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Nalini  Balbir  a  bien  voulu  aider  au  traitement  informatique  de  l’index.  Nous  leur 
exprimons  nos  plus  vifs  remerciements. 

Abelmoschus  moschatus  Medic.  163 
Abutilon  asiaticum  G.Don  153 

—  indicum  G.Don  153 

—  indicum  (Linn.)  Sweet  153 
Acacia  famesiana  Willd.  163 

—  indica  Desv.  163 
Achyranthes  aspera  Linn.  72 
âdhaki  137 
agrumes  128 
ahiphena  121 
ajâjï  110 

Alcanna /Alkanna  148 
Alkanna  tinctoria  (Linn.)  Tausch.  148 
amaranthacées  72 

Amaranthus  blitum  Linn.  var.  oleracea 

Duthie  112 

ambasthü/ambasthakï  112 
ambrette  163 
‘âmidam’  124 
ami  av et  as  a  131 
amtïkâ  111 
âmudamu<  tel.  >  124 
âmudapucettu  <  tel.  >  124 
Anchusa  148 

—  tinctoria  Linn.  148 
Annona  squamosa  Linn.  103 
‘anoumou’=a/îwmw(7z/)<tel.>  95 


apâmârga  72 
arcanne  148 

Argemone  mexicana  Linn.  84 
ariçta  142 
aristoloche  160 
Aristolochia  indica  Linn.  160 
arka  118 

asclépiadacées  91 
Asclépios  Linn.  91 

—  echinata  91 

as(s)a  foetida/fétide  142,143 

‘âte’  103 

‘âtier’  103 

âttâ<  tam.>  103 

atte  103 

attier  103 

avari /aviri / avuri  <  tam .  >  68 
Azadirachta  indica  A.  Juss.  142 

badamier  (myrobolan)  64 
‘bagaoundji’  87 
basilic  85,119,120,152 

—  sacré  118 

bellerique/bellérique/belliric  64 
bétel  118 

bhütulasi<  tel.  >  119 
Bignonia  spathacea  Linn.f.  132 
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bîjapüra(ka)  128 
black  gram  115 
bois  caca  163 
Bombax  ceiba  Linn.  146 

—  malabaricum  DC.  146 
‘bon  veapa’  142 
borraginacées  148 
‘bourouga’ = burüga  <  tel.  >  146 
‘brammhaodanda’ =brahmadandi  <teL>  84 
Brassica  rapa  Linn.  116 

‘cacracâïa’  117 
‘cadou’  64,65 

‘cadoucaïC = katukkây  <  tam.  >  64 
‘cadoucaïpou’  65 
Caesalpinia  sappan  Linn.  69 
Cajanus  cajan  (Linn.)  Millsp.  137 

—  indicus  Spreng.  137 
Calophyllum  inophyllum  Linn.  150 
camdanamu<  tel.  >  108 
‘cammagaggera’  =kammagaggera  <  teL  >  120 
canaka  93 

candana  69 

‘candi’ =kamdi<  tel.  >  137 
‘candoulou’ =kamdulu  <  tel.  >  137 
cângen  131 

cantanam  <  tam.  >  108 
‘cântsana’  83 

Carthamus  tinctorius  Linn.  90 

Carum  cam  Linn.  110 

carvi  110 

casse  150 

Cassia  150 

—foetida  Saüsb.  150 

—foetida  Willem.  150 

—  indica  Poir.  163 

—  occidental is  Linn.  150 

—  sophera  Linn.  150,163 

—  tora  Linn.  150 
‘castouri  carouvé’  163 
‘castouri-pasoupou’  =kastüripasupu 

<  tel.  >  90 

‘câtou  câtcher(ac)ou’  154 
câya<  tam.  >  70,71 
cédrat  128 


cédratier  128 

Ceiba  pentandra  Gaertn.  146 
chardon  bénit  des  Antilles  84 
‘chayaver’ = câyavër  <  tam.  >  70 
chayroot  70 

chebule/chébule  (myrobolan)  64,65 
chulasi  119 

Cicer  arietinum  Linn.  93 
cikkudu  <  tel.  >  136 
cincinï  111 
cirbhafa  117 
citraka  124 
citrin  (myrobolan)  64 
citron  128 
citronnier  128 
Citrus  Linn.  128 

—  limonum  Risso  128 

—  medica  Linn.  128 
Cochlearia  Linn.  116 

—  amwracia  Linn.  116 
‘coïcoura’  112 
‘coton’  104 
cotonnier  104 
Crocus  sativus  Linn.  90 
crucifères  116 

Cucumis  melo  Linn.  var.  utilissimus 

Duthie  et  Fuller  117 
cukra/cufaïkâ  111,131 
cumin  110 

—  des  prés  110 

Cuminum  cyminum  Linn.  110 
Curcuma  aromatica  Salisb.  90 
curcuma  aromatique  90 
Curcuma  domestica  Valeton  90 
curcuma  long  90,142 
Curcuma  longa  Linn.  90 
Cynanchum  extensum  91 

Daemia  extenso  R.Br.  91 
dâl  <  h.  >  137 
darbha  118 
dipya(ka)  110,160 
dolic/dolique  136 
Dolichandrone  falcata  Seem.  132 
Dolichos  Linn.  115 
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—  biflorus  Linn.  123 

—  lablab  Linn.  var.  lignosus  Prain  95 

—  lablab  Linn.  var.  typicus  Prain  136 
dolique  136 

‘dzouttou’91 

Eleusine  coracana  Gaertn.  67,97 
emblique/emblic  (myrobolan)  64 
épinard  112,113 
‘épinars  d’Inde’  112 
eranda  124,125 

Enodendron  anfractuosum  DC.  146 
erväru(ka)  117 
euphorbiacées  124 

fenugrec  114 

Ferula  asafoetida  Linn.  143 
fèves  95 

figuier  infernal  84 

‘gaçagaça’  -gasagasâlu  <  tel.  >  121 
gaggera  <  tel.  >  120 
Galium  blanc  71 

—  mollugo  Linn.  71 

—  verum  Linn.  71 
Gal(l)ium  à  fleurs  blanches  71 

—  album  vulgare  71 
garance  indienne  70,71 
gasagasâlu  <  tel.  >  121 
‘gilacara’  =  jïlakarra  <  tel.  >  110 
gomgüra  <  tel.  >  112 
Gossypium  Linn.  104 

—  arboreum  Linn.  104 
graminées  66,67 
‘grand  basilic’  120,152 
grande  garance  71 
green  gram  115,134 

harenu(kà)  134,148 
haricots  95,115,130,134 
‘haricots  d’Inde’  115 
haridrâ  90 
hantald  64 
h  arm  al  148 

Hedyotis  umbellata  (Linn.)  Lam.  71 
henna  148 

henné  (ar.  hinnâ0)  148 


‘herbe  digestive’  118 
Hibiscus  abelmoschus  Linn.  163 

—  cannabinus  Linn.  112 

—  longifolius  163 

—  sabdariffa  Linn.  154 
hingu  142,143 
horse-gram  123 

‘icharamouli’  160 
Indigofera  tinctoria  Linn.  68,157 
indigo(tier)  68,157 

—  bâtard/faux  indigotier  157 
Uvaramülamu  <  tel.  >  160 
Uvaravëm  <  tel.  >  160 

jambïra  128 
jïlakarra  <  tel.  >  110 
jïraka  110 

juttupu/juttupâku  <  tel.  >  91 

kacakacâ  <tam.>  121 
kakkari(kây)  <tam.>  117 
kalâya  134 

kaptdi,  kamdulu  <  tel.  >  137 

kammagaggera  <  tel.  >  120 

kapokier  146 

kïïrpâsa  104 

kârpâsï  104 

kïïsamarda  150 

kastürï  163 

kastûribemda<  tel.  >  163 
kastûripasupu  <  tel.  >  90 
katukadaugdhika  84 
katukkây<  tam.>  64 
Ketmia  acetosa  sapore  154 
ketmie  à  chanvre  112 
ketmie  acide  154 
kevâ  aiyam  <  tam.  >  67 
‘kevarou’  67 
kêverou  67 

këveni/këvim  <  tam.  >  67 
kévourou  67 
khadira  138 

Kirganelia  reticulata  (Poir.)  Baill.  79 
kodrava  66 

k$etraparpala /°parpatï  70 
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kulattha  123 
kuhkuma  90 
kurabaka  148 

labiées  120 
latâkastüri  163 
laurier  d’Alexandrie  150 
Lawsonia  alba  Lam.  148 

—  inermis  Linn.  148 
légumineuses  95,115,123,134,137 
lentille  brune  137 

lentilles  115 
‘lentilles  des  Indes’  123 
lilas  de  Perse  139,142 
lilas  des  Indes  139 
‘limon’  128,149 
limonier  128 

madanaka  148 
madhüli /madhülikâ  67 
mahànimba  139 
Malva  153 

malvacées  112,153,154 
manguier  118 

‘mantchi  veapa’ -mamci  vêpa  <  tel.  >  142 
margousier  142 

‘maroudani’ =marutani  <  tam.  >  148 

mâsjmâç<  h.>  115 

mâça  115 

mâsapamï  115 

mâtulunga  128 

‘mauvais  veapa’  139 

mauve  indienne  153 

Melia  azadirachta  Linn.  142 

—  azedarach  Linn.  139 
méliacées  142 
melon  comestible  117 
‘menti’  =memti<  tel.  >  114 
memtiküra<  tel.>  114 
memtulu  <  tel.  >  114 
meçasrngi  132 

methï /methikâ  114 
millet  66,67 

moutarde  des  Allemands  116 
mudga  115 
müg  115 


myrobolan/myrabolan/myrobalan  64 
nâkulï  160 

‘nalla-pouli’ =na//apu//  <  tel.  >  79 

‘nandzou’129 

navet  116 

‘nayourivi’ = nâyuruvi  <  tam .  >  72 
neem  142 

‘nili’  =nïli  <  tel.  >  157 
nïm<  h.>  142 
nimba  118,142 
nimbü(ka)  128 
niçpâva  95 
‘noix  de  galle’  65 
‘noûlou’  127 
nuwu(lu)<te\.>  127 

Ocimum  basilicum  Linn.  119 
— gratissimum  Linn.  152 

—  minimum  Linn.  119 

—  sanctum  Linn.  118,120 
‘oddi’  132,135 
‘oddoulou’  135 

Odin  a  pinnata  Rottl.  132 

Oldenlandia  umbellata  Linn.  70,71 

‘olouva’  123 

ombellifères  110 

opium  121 

orcanette  148 

oryza<  lat.  >  122 

oseille  112,131,154 

ouate  (arbre  à)  146 

‘ouatier’  146 

‘ozeille  de  Guinée’  154 

pâlankï  Jpâlankyâ  112 
‘palma-christi’  124,125,155 
pancïïhgula  124,125 
Papaver  somnifemm  Linn.  121 
papavéracées  84 
papilionacées  114,134 
Paspalum  scrobiculatum  Linn.  66 
— frumentaceum  Rottl.  ex  Roem.  et 

Schult.  67 

pat(t)anga  69 
pattarâga  69 
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pattarancanam /°rancanakam  <  tam.  >  69 

pattaranga/°ranjana(ka)  69 

pattarankam  <  tam.  >  69 

pavot  84,121 

pavot  à  opium  121 

pavot  du  Mexique  84 

pavot  somnifère  121 

Pergularia  daemia  (Forsk.)  Chiov  91 

—  extenso  N.E.Br.  91 
‘perumtolachi’  =perumtulaci  /pemntu- 

laci  <tam.>  152 
‘pêsalou’  =  pesalu  <  tel.  >  134,135 
‘petite  garance’  71 
phalâmla  111,112,131 
Phaseolus  Linn.  115 

—  aureus  Roxb.  115 

—  mungo  Linn.  115 

—  mungo  auct.,  non  Linn.  115 

—  mungo  Linn.,  non  Roxb.  et  auct.  115 

—  radiatus  Linn.,  non  Roxb.  et  auct.  115 

—  radiatus  Roxb.,  non  Linn.  115 
Phyllanthus  reticulatus  Poir.  79 
Pisum  arvense  Linn.  134 

—  sativum  Linn.  134 
pois  cajan  137 

‘poix5 /pois  92,95,96,115,132,134 
‘poix  chiches’/pois  chiches  93,115,123 
pomme  cannelle  103 
ponna  <  tel.  >  150 

‘ponnâverei’  = ponnâvirai  <  tam.  >  150 
‘pottavatoutti’  153 
Pterocarpus  santalinus  Linn.f.  69 
punnâga  =  punnâgamu  <  tel.  >  150 

‘râgi’=râgz<tel.>  97 
raifort  116 

raiz  de  cobra  (port.)  160 
raktacandana  69 
raktasâlmali  146 
Raphanus  sativus  Linn.  116 
rave  116 
ravi  118 
ricin  124 

Ricinus  communis  Linn.  124 
‘ris’ /riz  66,122 


rouge  des  teinturiers  71 
rubiacées  71 

Rubia  tinctorum  Linn.  71 
rudrajatâ  160 
Rumex  Linn.  131 

—  acetosa  Linn.  131,154 

—  acetosella  Linn.  131 

safflower  90 
safran  90,118 

—  bâtard  90 

—  des  Indes  90 

—  sauvage  90 
iaka  138 

sâlmala/Éâlmalî  146 

Salmalia  malabarica  Schott  et  Endl.  146 

‘sandal’  108 

‘sandanam’  108 

santal  106,108,110 

—  blanc  108 

—  rouge  69,108 
Sant  alum  Linn.  108 

—  album  Linn.  108 
sap^an  (bois  de)  69,108 
satîna=saâlâ  134 
sésame  127 

Sesamum  indicum  Linn.  127 

—  orientale  Linn.  127 
simbî  95 

sita  108 

‘sita  âmidam’  126 

Spinacia  oleracea  Linn.  112 

‘srigandham’ =Éngandhamu  <  tel.  >  109 

‘sri-toulachi’  =  êntulasi  <  tel.  >118 

sulasï  119 

sumukha  119 

sur  as  ä / surasï  119 

s(u)varnak$in  84 

évetasalmali  146 

‘tamarin’  111 

Tamarindus  indica  Linn.  111 
‘tchicoudou’ = cikkudu  <  tel.  >  136 
‘tec’  138 
teck/tek  138 
‘têcou’=?ëkw<tel.>  138 
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Tectona  grandis  Linn.  f.  138 

Terminalia  chebula  Retz.  64 

‘terra  merida’/terra  mérita  90 

terre-mérite  90 

thym  (fr.)/thyme  (angl.)  120 

‘tigre  noir’  79 

tintidi(ka)  111 

‘toulachi’ = tulasi  <  tel.  >119 

tournesol  121 

‘tourouca  veapa’ = turaka  vêpa  <  tel.  >  139 

Trigonella  f(o)enum  graecum  Linn.  114 

triphalâ  64 

triputa(ka)  134 

tulasi  <  tel.  >  119 

tulasi  119 

turaka  vêpa  <  tel.  >  139 
turmeric  90 
turmérique  sauvage  90 
tutti  <  tam.>  153 


uddâla(ka)  67 
uddi<  tel.  >  132 
w/tfvû<tel.>  123 
urad/mâé  ou  mciç<  h.>  115 

vanaharidrâ  90 

vanakârpâsï  104 

‘varagou’ = varaku  <  tam.  >  66,67 

‘vartangui’  =  varatanci  <  tam.  >  69 

Veapa  turc’  139 

‘vicha-mandou’ = visa-mamdu  <  tel.  >  98 
Vigna  Savi  115 

—  mungo  (Linn.)  Hepper  115 

—  radiata  (Linn.)  Wilczek  115 
vifkhadira  163 

vrkjämla  111 
vrscikäü  91 

wild  turmeric  90 

zingibéracées  90 
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Dernier  feuillet  du  Mémoire  autographe  du  Père  G.L.  Coeurdoux,  avec  des  annotations 
interlignées  par  une  autre  main  et  qui  concernent  l’identification  botanique  de  phyto- 
nymes  telugu.  (Archives  des  jésuites  de  France:  fonds  Brotier,  vol.84,  P  219r.) 


Ayurveda  —  Quo  vadis? 

Maharishi  Ayur-Veda  —Fortschritt  oder  Sackgasse? 

Dieter  von  Schmädel 


Seit  vor  allem  durch  die  Schriften  von  Caraka  und  Susruta  etwa  um 
Christi  Geburt  in  Indien  das  medizinische  Wissen  der  damaligen  Zeit 
zusammengefaßt  wurde,  hat  sich  das  traditionale  Gesundheitssystem 
Ayurveda  ( äyurveda ),  wenn  vielleicht  auch  nur  wenig  in  seinen  theoreti¬ 
schen  Grundlagen,  so  doch  sicherlich  im  Wissensumfang,  in  der  Organi¬ 
sation  der  medizinischen  Versorgung  und  in  der  Lehre  immer  wieder 
gewandelt.  Folglich  erweiterten  nach  der  klassischen  Zeit  der  indischen 
Medizin,  deren  Höhepunkt  in  der  Guptaperiode  lag,  neue  Texte  und 
Lehrbücher  über  Pharmazie,  Botanik  und  Tiermedizin  das  Wissen  von 
Ayurveda.  Der  Kontakt  mit  den  Arabern  brachte  neue  Medikamente 
wie  Quecksilber  und  Opium  als  therapeutische  Möglichkeiten  in  die 
ayurvedische  Medizin,  aber  auch  die  Konkurrenz  der  Unanimedizin. 
Auch  der  immer  stärker  werdende  Einfluß  der  hinduistischen  Ortho¬ 
doxie  hat,  z.B.  für  die  Forschung  und  die  Kenntnisse  auf  dem  Gebiet 
der  Anatomie,  wahrscheinlich  schwerwiegende  Folgen  gehabt.  Die  letzte 
große  Herausforderung  für  Ayurveda  war  das  Auftauchen  der  Europäer 
und  damit  der  europäischen  Medizin  in  Indien  (siehe  zu  dem  gesamten 
Komplex  z.B.  Pfleiderer/Bichmann  1985:  54-85). 

Nach  einer  Periode  des  Verfalls  von  Ayurveda  versuchten  seine 
führenden  Vertreter,  eine  Antwort  auf  die  allopathische  Medizin  da¬ 
durch  zu  finden,  daß  sie  Ayurveda  u.a.  im  Ausbildungssystem,  in  der 
Ausbildungsmethode  und  in  der  Entwicklung  einer  pharmazeutischen 
Industrie  an  diese  anpaßten  (Schmädel  1989:  102ff.). 

Seit  rund  einem  Jahrzehnt  hat  nun  eine  Entwicklung  innerhalb  des 
ayurvedischen  Medizinsystems  eingesetzt,  die  bisher  im  wissenschaft¬ 
lichen  Bereich  kaum  gewürdigt  worden  ist.  Zu  Beginn  der  80er  Jahre 
begann  der  Begründer  einer  schon  damals  weltweit  verbreiteten  indi¬ 
schen  Sekte  ( Transzendentale  Meditation,  im  folgenden  TM)  Maharishi 
Mahesh  Yogi,  Ayurveda  als  Betätigungsfeld  zu  entdecken.  Nach  einigen 
personellen  und  organisatorischen  Vorbereitungen  trat  er  dann  1985  mit 
einem  Plan  zur  Erlangung  der  perfekten  Gesundheit  an  die  Öffentlich¬ 
keit  Internationaler  Verein  ...  1987:  9c).  Um  den  Einzelnen  und 
die  Menschheit  zu  dieser  perfekten  Gesundheit  zu  verhelfen,  wurde  als 
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Allheilmittel  ein  Zwitter  aus  TM  und  Ayurveda,  genannt  Maharishi 
Ayur-Ved(a)1  (im  folgenden  MA)  angepriesen  (SCHNEIDER  1990:  5). 

Da  die  Sekte  durch  ihre  Tätigkeit  im  Bereich  TM  über  erhebliche 
Geldmittel,  die  sie  speziell  in  den  hochindustrialisierten  Ländern  er¬ 
worben  hat,  verfügt,  gelang  es  ihr,  in  Indien  erheblichen  Einfluß  inner¬ 
halb  der  ayurvedischen  Organisationen  zu  gewinnen.2  Noch  scheint  sich 
dieser  Einfluß  allerdings  nicht  in  den  Lehrplänen  und  Prüfungsordnun¬ 
gen  der  ayurvedischen  Colleges  niederzuschlagen  (Serials  Subscrip¬ 
tion  Service  (India)  1991:  11-34).  Auch  ist  mit  Sicherheit  davon  aus¬ 
zugehen,  daß  die  große  Masse  der  2—300.000  ayurvedischen  Praktiker, 
die  in  niedergelassenen  Praxen  die  Bevölkerung  versorgen,  kaum  mit 
MA  in  Verbindung  gekommen  ist. 

Beschränkt  sich  der  Einfluß  der  TM-Sekte  in  Indien  also  auf  Perso¬ 
nen  in  Spitzenpositionen  der  ayurvedischen  Organisationen,  so  sieht  dies 
in  den  hochindustrialisierten  Ländern  Europas  und  in  Nordamerika  völ¬ 
lig  anders  aus.  Die  TM-Sekte  hat  hier  die  Verbreitung  ihres  Ayurveda- 
Surrogats  MA  in  einem  Ausmaß  vorangetrieben,  das  noch  vor  einigen 
Jahren  undenkbar  gewesen  wäre.  Allein  in  Deutschland  sind  in  der  Zwi¬ 
schenzeitvier  MA-Gesundheitszentren  mit  stationären  Versorgungsmög¬ 
lichkeiten  (30-60  Betten)  eröffnet  worden,  drei  Gesundheitszentren  im 
ambulanten  Bereich  kommen  hinzu.  Organisiert  sind  die  MA-Ärzte  und 
solche,  die  u.a.  MA  in  ihrer  ganz  normalen  Arztpraxis  anwenden  wol¬ 
len,3  in  einem  Verein,  und  zwar  in  der  ‘Deutschen  Gesellschaft  für 
Ayurveda’.  Daneben  gibt  es  noch  eine  Vereinigung,  die  sich  ‘Maharishi 
Ayurveda  Vereinigung  Deutschland  e.V.’  nennt,  in  der  interessierte 
Laien  und  Gesundheitsberater  vereinigt  sind.  Beide  Vereine  betreiben 
Weiterbildung  im  Bereich  Ayurveda/MA  (Schäffler/Etzel  1993: 
71ff.;  Chopra  1990b:  189f).  Auch  in  Österreich  gibt  es  in  Wien  ein 
Gesundheitszentrum  für  MA  und  eine  österreichische  Gesellschaft  für 
ayurvedische  Medizin,  die  ebenfalls  unter  TM-Führung  steht  (CHOPRA 


1  Sowohl  die  Form  mit  als  auch  die  Form  ohne  a  am  Ende  werden  verwendet. 

2  So  zählt  z.  B.  Vaidya  D.  Triguna  zu  den  führenden  TM-Persönlichkeiten.  Tri- 
guna  war  lange  Zeit  Präsident  des  ‘All  India  Ayurved  Congress’,  der  bedeutendsten 
Vereinigung  von  ayurvedischen  Ärzten  in  Indien.  Der  AIAC  organisierte  im  April  1992 
einen  Kongreß  in  Delhi  unter  Leitung  von  Triguna,  der  zum  großen  Teil  von  der  TM- 
Sekte  beherrscht  war  (TRIGUNA  1992;  BARRETT/BROOKS  1992:  223,  GTM  1991a:  1). 

3  Im  Jahre  1982  waren  dies  200  Ärzte  (MENSEN  1982:  468). 
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1990b:  191;  Chopra  1990a:  282).  Eigene  weltweit  operierende  Pharma- 
firmen  für  MA-Präparate  ergänzen  das  Bild  (CHOPRA  1990a:  282; 
Schäffler/Etzel  1993:  872;  Skolnick  1991: 1741).  Der  europäische 
Markt  wird  u.a.  von  der  Schweiz  und  von  den  Niederlanden  aus  ver¬ 
sorgt.  In  der  Schweiz  befindet  sich  übrigens  das  Hauptquartier  der  TM- 
Sekte;  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi  residierte  dort  bis  vor  einigen  Jahren. 
Sowohl  in  Europa  als  auch  in  Nordamerika  sind  bis  auf  eine  Ausnahme 
staatlich  nicht  anerkannte,  sogenannte  "Universitäten”  eingerichtet  wor¬ 
den,  die  sich  mit  MA  beschäftigen  und  dort  angeblich  Forschungen  im 
Bereich  MA  betreiben  (Skolnick  1991:  1742;  Orme-Johnson/Far- 
ROW  1976:  266-301;  Schäffler/Etzel  1993:  874).  Viele  der  Veröf¬ 
fentlichungen  zum  Thema  Ayurveda  sowohl  im  amerikanischen,  als  auch 
im  deutschen  Sprachraum  stammen  von  TM- Angehörigen.  Es  gibt  sogar 
Dissertationen  und  Diplomarbeiten  an  deutschen  Universitäten  und 
Fachhochschulen,  die  sich  mit  den  Effizienznachweisen  von  TM  und 
MA  beschäftigen  (Waldschütz  1987;  Mensen  1982:  467;  siehe  auch 
BLOOMFIELD /KOR Y  1980:  Literaturverzeichnis).  Dabei  ist  deutlich  er¬ 
kennbar,  daß  die  Autoren  dieser  Untersuchungen  zumindest  teilweise 
Sympathisanten,  wenn  nicht  gar  Mitglieder  der  TM-Sekte  sind. 

Eine  im  Auftrag  des  niedersächsischen  Ministeriums  für  Wirtschaft, 
Technologie  und  Verkehr  vom  Zentrum  zur  Dokumentation  für  Natur¬ 
heilverfahren  e.  V.  herausgegebene  Dokumentation,  welche  die  besonde¬ 
ren  Therapieeinrichtungen  der  natürlichen  Heilweisen  in  Europa  zusam¬ 
menfaßt  und  beschreibt,  verzeichnet  als  Autoren  eines  umfangreichen 
Artikels  über  "ayurvedische  Medizin"  Herrn  Dr.  Schäffler  und  Herrn  Et¬ 
zel  (Schäffler/Etzel  1993),  beide  der  TM-Sekte  eng  verbunden.  Der 
Artikel  handelt  keineswegs  wie  angekündigt  von  ‘Ayurvedischer  Medi¬ 
zin’,  sondern  —  wie  bei  den  Herren  nicht  anders  zu  erwarten  —  von 
MA. 

Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi  und  seine  Gefolgsleute  in  der  TM-Sekte 
treten  mit  dem  Anspruch  auf,  Ayurveda  weiterentwickelt  zu  haben.  Die¬ 
se  Weiterentwicklung  wird  —  wie  gesagt  —  Maharishi  Ayur-Ved(a)  ge¬ 
nannt,  wobei  Ayurveda  und  MA  fälschlicherweise  teilweise  synonym  ver¬ 
wendet  werden.  Wie  ist  diese  Weiterentwicklung  nun  zu  beurteilen,  wo¬ 
rin  besteht  sie? 

Ganz  allgemein  ist  auch  MA  u.a.  als  ein  Versuch  zu  sehen,  sich  ge¬ 
genüber  der  allopathischen  Medizin  sowohl  ökonomisch,  als  auch  ideo¬ 
logisch  zu  behaupten  bzw.  ihr  gegenüber  wieder  an  Boden  zu  gewinnen. 

Dieser  Versuch  beinhaltet  mehrere  Maßnahmenbündel: 
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1.  Man  versucht,  die  theoretischen  Grundlagen  der  ayurvedischen  Lehre 

in  die  Sprache  der  Physiologie,  Biochemie  und  teilweise  der  Physik 
zu  fassen,  ohne  das  allopathische  Krankheitsmodell  zu  übernehmen 
(Schäffler/Etzel  1993:  849;  Schneider  1990:6;  Sharma  et 
al.  1991:  2633f;  Barrett/Brooks  1992:  228ff.;  Kamradt  1988: 
820;  Christ  1988:  821).  Pandit  Shiv  Sharma,  ein  Profunder  Kenner 
des  Ayurveda,  schrieb  dazu  bereits  1974:  ‘Much  labour  has  been 
expended  on  twisting  and  torturing  Ayurvedic  texts  to  squeeze  mo¬ 
dern  medical  meanings  out  of  them.  A  keen  observer  among  the 
modems,  if  he  were  directly  conversant  with  the  Ayurvedic  princi¬ 
ples,  will  be  amazed  and  schocked  at  the  amount  of  intellectual  dis¬ 
honesty  and  chicanery  with  which  the  Ayurvedic  texts  have  been 
treated  to  make  them  resemble  the  modern  texts’  (Sharma  1974: 
209f.). 

2.  Man  führt  TM  als  neuen  psychosomatischen  Therapieansatz  ein,  wo¬ 

mit  man  den  eher  somato-psychischen  Ansatz  (SchmädEL/Hoch- 
KIRCHEN  1992:  90ff.)  von  Ayurveda  umkehrt  und  damit  auf  den 
Kopf  stellt.  Ayurveda  kennt,  insoweit  es  die  Therapie  betrifft,  keine 
Teilung  in  Psyche  und  Soma.  MA  postuliert  zwar  diese  Einheit  von 
Körper  und  Geist,  geht  aber  immanent  von  einer  Trennung  aus, 
wenn  der  Grundsatz  verkündet  wird:  ‘Der  Geist  heilt  den  Körper’, 
d.h.  man  kann  sich  über  TM  gesund  meditieren  bzw.  gesund  den¬ 
ken  (Forem  1973;  Sharma  et  al.  1991).  Selbstverständlich  muß 
TM  in  einem  TM-Lehrinstitut  erlernt  werden  (Bloomfield/Kory 
1980:  87). 

3.  Der  dritte  Ansatz  ist  ein  organisatorischer.  Wie  schon  der  Name 

Maharishi  Ayur-Ved(a)  sagt,  ist  diese  ‘Weiterentwicklung’  von 
Ayurveda  eng  mit  der  Person  von  Maharishi  Maresh  Yogi  und  der 
von  ihm  geführten  TM-Sekte  verbunden.  Innerhalb  der  relativ  lose 
organisierten  ayurvedischen  Ärzteschaft  bilden  die  MA-Ärzte  eine 
in  der  TM-Sekte  straff  organisierte  Elite  unter  der  charismatischen 
Führung  von  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi.  In  Indien  hat  es  die  TM- 
Sekte  verstanden,  mit  Hilfe  ihrer  finanziellen  Möglichkeiten  und 
dem  Angebot  internationaler  Verbindungen  speziell  zu  den  hochin¬ 
dustrialisierten  Staaten,  Spitzenkräfte  der  ayurvedischen  Ärzte¬ 
schaft  in  die  TM-Sekte  einzugliedern.  In  den  hochindustrialisierten 
Staaten  versucht  die  TM-Sekte  Wissenschaftler  aus  dem  medizini¬ 
schen  Bereich  und  praktizierende  Ärzte,  die  sich  für  Naturheil¬ 
kunde  interessieren,  zu  gewinnen.  Dabei  können  durch  die  Einrich- 
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tung  von  Universitäten,  von  Gesundheitszentren  und  durch  den 
Vertrieb  von  Produkten  der  TM-eigenen  Pharmafirmen  auch  adä¬ 
quate  finanzielle  Anreize  geboten  werden  (Skolnick  1991:  1742 
und  1749f).  Auch  diese  Wissenschaftler  und  praktizierenden  Ärzte 
sind  in  der  TM-Sekte  organisiert.  Insoweit  sich  praktizierende  Ärz¬ 
te  nicht  bereit  finden,  sich  in  der  TM-Sekte  zu  organisieren,  wer¬ 
den  andere  Organisationsformen  vorgeschaltet,  etwa  Vereine  für 
Ayurveda,  in  denen  diese  Personen  kontrolliert  werden  können, 
denn  diese  Vereine  sind  stets  im  Bereich  des  Vorstandes  mit  einem 
TM-Sektenmitglied  besetzt.  Diese  Vereine  bieten  u.a.  Weiterbil¬ 
dung  in  MA  an,  so  daß  sich  auch  von  hierher  Einflußmöglichkeiten 
ergeben  (Schäffler/Etzel  1993: 871f),  zumal  viele  Interessenten 
im  Westen  Ayurveda  nur  aus  einschlägigen  TM-Publikationen 
kennen. 

Bei  der  Umsetzung  dieser  strategischen  Maßnahmen  und  Zielvor¬ 
stellungen  hat  die  TM-Sekte  bemerkenswerte  Effizienz  bewiesen. 

Bei  der  angeblichen  inhaltlichen  Weiterentwicklung  von  Ayurveda 
speziell  in  der  therapeutischen  Praxis  wird  aber  klar,  daß  es  sich  bei 
MA  nicht  um  eine  Weiterentwicklung  von  Ayurveda  handelt,  sondern 
vielmehr  darum,  Ayurveda  für  ganz  andere  Zwecke  zu  benutzen. 

Im  Bereich  von  Pancha-Karma  (sanskrit  panca-karman),  also  den 
ayurvedischen  Reinigungs-  und  Entschlackungsbehandlungen,  hat  MA 
allerdings  einfach  die  ayurvedischen  Behandlungspraktiken  übernom¬ 
men.  Pancha-Karma-Behandlungen  werden  als  zentrales  Behandlungs¬ 
paket  in  den  deutschen  TM-Gesundheitszentren  angeboten  (Schäffler 
1992:  21).  Sie  sind  für  Erholungsbedürftige,  jedoch  nicht  für  Kranke  vor¬ 
gesehen.  Es  handelt  sich  hier  also  um  Kuranwendungen,  bei  denen 
wahrscheinlich  für  viele  gerade  der  —  salopp  ausgedrückt  —  fernöstliche 
Touch  besonders  anziehend  wirkt.  Eine  vegetarische  Kost  unterstützt 
die  Kuranwendungen.  Bestimmte  Pancha-Karma-Behandlungen  wie  Er¬ 
brechen  und  Verabreichung  von  Klistieren,  die  in  Indien  zum  Standard¬ 
repertoire  gehören,  werden  selten  angewandt,  wohl  weil  dies  in  unserem 
Kulturkreis  auf  gewisse  Vorbehalte  stößt.  Eine  Pancha-Karma-Kur  wird 
in  ihrem  gesundheitlichem  Erfolg  sicher  mit  einer  normalen  Kur  kon¬ 
kurrieren  können.  Auch  im  Kostenbereich  ist  von  ähnlichen  Größenord¬ 
nungen  auszugehen  (4.300  DM  bis  7.000  DM  für  eine  3-wöchige  Kur) 
(Ostendorf  1990:  10).  Anders  scheint  dies  in  Amerika  auszusehen, 
hier  verrechnet  z.B.  Chopra,  einer  der  führenden  MA-Ärzte  in  den 
USA,  für  eine  Woche  Pancha-Karma-Kur  2.400—2.500  US-$  (Gold- 
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man  1991:  53),  nach  einer  anderen  Quelle  (SKOLNICK  1991:  1749)  zwi¬ 
schen  2.700  und  6.600  US-$. 

Als  großer  Fortschritt  wird  von  der  TM-Sekte  die  Standardisierung 
und  Zusammenfassung  der  ayurvedischen  Medikamente  bezeichnet.  Es 
ist  mir  noch  nicht  gelungen,  den  gesamten  Medikamentenschatz,  der 
durch  die  Medikamentenhersteller  der  TM-Organisation  vertrieben 
wird,  festzustellen.  In  verschiedenen  Veröffentlichungen  werden  fol¬ 
gende  Medikamente  genannt:  Maharishi  Ayurveda  Malesh  4  und  5  (M4, 
M5),  die  sich  angeblich  als  hochwirksam  u.a.  gegen  AIDS  (MÜLLER- 
Leisgang  1988:  822)  und  Brustkrebs  (Sharma  et  al.  1991:  2636)  er¬ 
wiesen  haben.  MA- 130  und  MA-299  sollen  bei  rheumatischen  Beschwer¬ 
den  (Sharma  et  al.  1991:  2636f.)  mit  Erfolg  eingesetzt  worden  sein. 
Dazu  kommen  noch  verschiedene  Tabletten,  Öle  und  Pasten,  die  nicht 
ausdrücklich  als  Medikamente,  sondern  als  Aufbau-  und  Stärkungsmittel 
bezeichnet  werden  (GTM  1992:  17).  Für  keines  dieser  "Medikamente" 
ist  bis  jetzt  die  Zulassung  zum  deutschen  Medikamentenmarkt  erreicht 
worden,  obwohl  dies  dringend  notwendig  wäre,  wenn  die  Behauptung 
der  TM-Sekte  über  die  Wirkungen  ihrer  Medikamente  auch  nur  ansatz¬ 
weise  richtig  sind.  Zur  Stützung  dieser  Behauptungen  über  die  Wirk¬ 
samkeit  der  MA-Medikamente  M4,  M5,  MA- 130  und  MA-299  werden 
Ergebnisse  von  Tierversuchen  und  neuerdings  von  klinischen  Erprobun¬ 
gen  im  Ausland  angeführt,  die  allerdings  vorwiegend  von  Wissenschaft¬ 
lern  vorgelegt  werden,  die  Mitglieder  der  TM-Sekte  sind  oder  ihr  nahe 
stehen. 

Es  erscheint  äußerst  zweifelhaft,  ob  die  Ergebnisse  aufgrund  seriö¬ 
ser  Forschungstätigkeit  erbracht  wurden  (Goldman  1991:  54;  SKOL¬ 
NICK  1991:  1744f.,1771).  So  berichtet  A.  Skolnick  (Skolnick  1991)4 
von  schwerwiegenden  Unstimmigkeiten  bei  Angaben  führender  Forscher 


4  Einer  der  am  meisten  in  TM-Publikationen  zitierten  Forscher  ist  ein  Herr  T. 
Näder  MD,  PhD,  der  als  "Professor"  und  herausragender  Forscher  an  der  Harvard 
Universität  und  dem  MIT  bezeichnet  wird.  Herr  Näder  ist  weder  Professor  an  der 
Harvard  Universität  noch  hat  er  dort  oder  am  MIT  je  eigenständige  Forschungen 
durchgeführt  (SKOLNICK  1991:1744).  Daß  einem  der  führenden  TM-Vaidyas,  Herrn 
Triguna,  auch  in  nichtindischen  TM-Veröffentlichungen  regelmäßig  ein  Doktortitel 
verliehen  wird  (BARRETT/B  ROOKS  1992:  223),  zählt  dagegen  eher  zu  den  Skurrilitäten 
von  TM-Veröffentlichungen  (SKOLNICK  1991: 1742),  wobei  allerdings  zu  berücksichtigen 
ist,  daß  in  Indien  der  angelsächsische  Brauch,  Ärzte  allgemein  als  "Dr."  zu  titulieren,  oft 
unterschiedslos  auf  Heiler  aller  Art  erweitert  wird. 
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der  TM-Bewegung  zur  Person  und  zu  ihren  Verbindungen  zu  For¬ 
schungsinstituten.  Personen,  die  sich  positiv  zu  diesen  Forschungsergeb¬ 
nissen  geäußert  haben  sollen,  erklären  auf  Befragen,  daß  dies  keines¬ 
wegs  der  Fall  sei  und  sie  sich  gerichtliche  Schritte  gegen  die  TM-Bewe¬ 
gung  Vorbehalten  (Skolnick  1991:  1745).  Offensichtlich  ist,  daß  diese 
Forschungsergebnisse  nicht  ausreichend  sind,  um  beim  Bundesgesund¬ 
heitsamt  eine  Zulassung  der  Medikamente  für  die  klinische  Erprobung 
zu  beantragen.  Die  Zusammensetzung  der  TM-Medikamente  M4  und 
M5  wird  von  der  TM-Sekte  bzw.  ihren  Pharmafirmen  geheimgehalten 
(GOLDMAN  1991:  54).  Eine  inhaltliche  Analyse  der  Medikamente  selbst 
durch  TM  nahestehende  Wissenschaftler  oder  gar  durch  Nicht-TM-Mit- 
glieder  ist  daher  nur  schwer  möglich.  Eine  Laboranalyse  von  MA-Medi- 
kamenten,  die  gegen  AIDS  wirksam  sein  sollen,  hat  in  England  zu  dem 
Ergebnis  geführt,  daß  ‘some  of  the  herbal  preparations  were  composed 
of  plant  material,  fungus,  feces  and  bacteria’  (Skolnick  1991:  1750). 

Die  ayurvedische  Medizin  kennt  tausende,  die  westliche  Medizin 
kennt  zehntausende  von  Medikamenten.  Eine  Zusammenfassung  der 
Tausende  von  ayurvedischen  Medikamenten  in  wenige  standardisierte 
Medikamente  wäre  sicher  ein  ungeahnter  Fortschritt,  wenn  eine  Mög¬ 
lichkeit  bestünde,  daß  dies  in  nachvollziehbarer  Weise  und  mit  einer 
wissenschaftlich  vertretbaren  Kontrolle  der  Wirkung  der  Medikamente 
geschieht.  Dies  ist  jedoch  nicht  der  Fall.  Gegenüber  der  gegenwärtigen 
Praxis  der  ayurvedischen  Ärzte,  die  aufgrund  jahrelanger  Erfahrung  und 
aufgrund  der  klassischen  ayurvedischen  Schriften  eine  Medikamenten- 
auswahl  aus  der  Vielzahl  ayurvedischer  Medikamente  getroffen  haben, 
mit  denen  sie  ihre  Klientel  behandeln,  stellt  die  willkürliche  Verengung 
des  ayurvedischen  Medikamentenarsenals  auf  einige  "geheime"  Medika¬ 
mente  einen  eindeutig  gefährlichen  Rückschritt  dar.  Verständlich  wird 
diese  Maßnahme  nur,  wenn  man  sie  als  eine  Strategie  zur  Gewinnmaxi¬ 
mierung  ansieht.  Diese  Strategie  wäre  dann  allerdings  zumindest  in 
einer  rechtlichen  Grauzone  anzusiedeln. 

In  Deutschland  ist  eine  Anwendung  von  MA-Medikamenten  nur 
nach  Paragraph  73/3  AMG  gestattet.  Dies  bedeutet,  daß  der  Arzt  das 
Medikament  einzeln  von  der  Pharmafirma  im  Ausland  über  einen  Apo¬ 
theker  bestellen  muß,  mit  dem  Hinweis,  daß  damit  eine  bestimmte  Per¬ 
son  behandelt  werden  soll.  Die  Medikamente  sind  auch  von  den  Privat¬ 
kassen  nicht  erstattungsfähig.  Die  Anwendung  von  MA-Therapiemaß- 
nahmen  durch  allopathische  Ärzte  wird  im  Streitfall  zum  Vorwurf  füh- 
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ren,  ‘falsch  und  fahrlässig  gehandelt  zu  haben’  (Schäffler/Etzel 
1993:  881). 

In  Deutschland  werden  wahrscheinlich  die  MA-Medikamente  des¬ 
halb  als  Stärkungsmittel  usw.  vertrieben  und  die  Behandlungen  mit  MA- 
Therapien  in  Form  von  ‘Kuren’  angeboten.  Bei  den  Medikamenten,  die 
gleichzeitig  Stärkungsmittel  sind,  ist  offensichtlich  an  eine  Dauer¬ 
einnahme  gedacht.  MA-Stärkungsmittel  gibt  es  für  Frauen  und  Männer, 
für  mehr  ‘Vitalität’,  ‘klaren  Geist’,  ‘Nervenkraft’,  ‘Leistungskraft’, 
‘Verdauung’,  ‘für  allgemeine  Stärkung  und  den  Magen’  usw.  usw.  Amrit 
Kalasch,  eines  der  gebräuchlichsten  MA-Produkte,  wird  im  Jahre-Abon- 
nement  für  1.500,—  DM  angeboten.  Die  Preise  für  die  anderen  Medika¬ 
mente  bewegen  sich  pro  Einzeldosis  im  Rahmen  von  17—84  DM  (GTM 
1992:  17).  Leider  war  es  nicht  möglich,  die  Kosten  für  MA-Therapien 
bei  niedergelassenen  deutschen  Ärzten,  die  MA-Therapien  in  ihrem 
Therapieangebot  führen,  festzustellen.  Lediglich  die  Kosten  eines  einwö¬ 
chigen  Intensivkurses,  nach  dessen  Absolvierung  man  die  Fähigkeit  ha¬ 
ben  soll,  Ayurveda  in  der  Praxis  auszuüben,  ließen  sich  mit  1.490  DM 
(Stand  1990)  feststellen  (Ostendorf  1990:  10).  Für  das  Ausland  liegen 
nähere  Angaben  vor.  Ein  eintägiges  Seminar  über  ‘Quantumhealing’  von 
Chopra  kostet  normalerweise  100  US-$  bei  Teilnehmerzahlen  bis  zu 
3.000  Personen  (SKOLNICK  1991:  1742),  eine  ersprießliche  Einnahme¬ 
quelle.  Spezielle  Gesundheitstechniken  werden  pro  Technik  für  700  US- 
$  (Skolnick  1991: 1742)  angeboten,  der  dafür  notwendige  Zeitaufwand 
hält  sich  bei  einer  20-minütigen  Privatkonsultation  und  einem  allgemei¬ 
nen  Vortrag  in  der  Gruppe  in  Grenzen.  Die  medikamentöse  Versorgung 
eines  Patienten  mit  M4  bzw.  M5  kostet  annährend  1.000  US-$  für  ein 
Jahr  (SKOLNICK  1991:  1749).  AIDS-Patienten  zahlen  500  US-$  pro  Mo¬ 
nat  für  MA-Produkte.  Als  einen  von  20  therapeutischen  Ansätzen  führt 
MA  die  "Verschreibung"  von  sog.  Yagyas  (sanskrit  yajnas)  auf.  Es  han¬ 
delt  sich  dabei  um  eine  religiöse  Zeremonie,  die  dem  Patienten  Hilfe 
bringen  soll  (SKOLNICK  1991:  1749).  Der  Patient  muß  bei  dieser  Zere¬ 
monie  nicht  anwesend  sein.  Die  Kosten  für  solche  Zeremonien  liegen 
bei  einigen  Hunderten  bis  einigen  Tausenden  US-$.  Eine  Zeremonie, 
die  gegen  Endometriosis  verschrieben  wurde,  sollte  11.500  US-$  kosten 
(Skolnick  1991:  1749).  Auch  Halbedelsteine  gehören  zum  therapeuti¬ 
schen  Instrumentatium  von  MA;  dabei  entstehen  Kosten  zwischen 
2-3.000  US-S  (l.c.) 

Selbstverständlich  gilt  auch  für  die  Leistungsangebote  der  TM- 
Sekte  im  Bereich  MA:  ‘Angebot  und  Nachfrage  regelt  den  Markt’,  d.h. 
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jeder  Mann  bzw.  jede  Frau  ist  allein  dafür  verantwortlich,  für  was  er 
oder  sie  Geld  ausgibt. 

Zwei  Einschränkungen  sind  hier  allerdings  zu  machen: 

—  Erstens  darf  man  ein  Heilverfahren,  das  so  viel  kostet,  nicht  ohne 

eine  eingehende  Kosten-Nutzen-Rechnung  als  Möglichkeit  zur  Kos¬ 
tendämpfung5  im  Gesundheitswesen  anpreisen  (Schäffler  1988; 
Schäffler  1989b). 

—  Zweitens  muß  es  gerade,  wenn  es  um  die  Behandlung  von  Schwer- 

kranken  geht,  u.U.  um  die  Behandlung  von  Personen  mit  infauster 
Prognose,  z.B.  bei  AIDS-  oder  Krebs-Erkrankten,  sichergestellt 
werden,  daß  diesem  Personenkreis  von  ärztlicher  Seite  keine  uner¬ 
füllbaren  Hoffnungen  gemacht  werden  durch  kostspielige  Behand¬ 
lungsmethoden,  für  deren  Effektivität  jeder  vernünftige  Hinweis 
fehlt.6  Hier  besteht  eine  Pflicht  der  Ärztekammern  (bzw.,  im  Aus¬ 
land,  der  entsprechenden  Aufsichtsgremien),  einzuschreiten,  wenn 
solche  Vorschläge  seitens  allopathischer  Ärzte  gemacht  werden. 
Eine  wesentliche  Weiterentwicklung  von  Ayurveda  sieht  die  TM- 
Sekte  in  seiner  Erweiterung  durch  die  Transzendentale  Meditation. 
Auch  in  Indien  verwenden  einige  ayurvedische  Ärzte  Yoga  und  Medita¬ 
tion  als  therapeutische  Möglichkeiten,  obwohl  beides  nicht  zu  den  klas¬ 
sischen  Therapien  des  Ayurveda  gehören.7  Im  Gegensatz  dazu  ist  TM 
aber  integraler  Bestandteil  von  MA.  TM  soll  im  gesundheitlichen  Be¬ 
reich  folgende  Wirkungen  haben: 

1.  Verbesserte  Gesundheit,  speziell  therapeutischer  Einfluß  auf  Streß 
und  Anpassungskrankheiten,  Reduktion  des  Angstniveaus,  positive 
Ergebnisse  bei  Hypertonie,  Bronchialasthma,  Kopfschmerzen, 
Schlaflosigkeit,  Hypercholesterinämie  (Schäffler/Etzel  1993: 
86f.),  Angina  pectoris,  Entzündungen,  Stottern  und  Übergewicht 


5  Als  Beweis,  daß  sogar  private  Krankenkassen  anerkennen,  daß  TM-Mitglieder 
weniger  krank  werden  als  normale  Personen,  wird  von  der  TM-Sekte  immer  wieder 
angeführt,  daß  TM-Mitgliedem  bei  privaten  Krankenkassen  Sonderrabatte  eingeräumt 
werden.  Dies  ist  für  Deutschland  nachweislich  falsch.  Eine  holländische  Versicherung 
hat  einen  entsprechenden  Gruppenvertrag  in  der  Zwischenzeit  gekündigt  (AGPF  1991: 
24). 

6  Siehe  dazu  Sozialgericht  Berlin,  Urteil  vom  12.1.1990,  AZ  S  72  Kr  833/89,  zitiert 
nach  AGPF  1991:  22. 

Siehe  hierzu  auch  den  Beitrag  von  Rahul  Peter  Das  in  dieser  Festschrift, 
besonders  dessen  letzten  Teil. 
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(Orme-Johnson/Farrow  1976:  301ff.)  sowie  psychiatrischen 
Krankheitsfeldern  (Schäffler/Etzel  1993:  86  ff.).  Ganz  allge¬ 
mein  ist  TM  ein  Heilmittel  gegen  die  ‘moderne  Streßepidemie’,  die 
den  ‘Boden  für  Psychosomatische  und  organische  Krankheiten  aller 
Art’  bereitet  (Bloomfield/Kory  1980:  261). 

2.  Spontaner  Rückgang  des  Alkohol-,  Zigaretten-  und  Freizeitdrogen¬ 

konsums  (Chopra  1990b:  165). 

3.  Spektakuläre  Leistungssteigerung  im  Bereich  Intelligenz,  Kreativität, 

motorische  Koordination  und  Lernfähigkeit  (Chopra  1990b:  165). 

4.  Umkehrung  des  Alterungsprozesses;  z.  B.  soll  nach  5  jahren  TM-Me- 

ditation  das  biologische  Alter  12  Jahre  unter  dem  chronologischen 
Alter  liegen  (Chopra  1990b:  166). 

Sollte  es  einer  Person  durch  TM  bzw.  TM-Sidhi-Meditation  gelin¬ 
gen,  in  den  Zustand  der  Erleuchtung  zu  kommen,  dann  sind  ‘die  ver¬ 
schiedenen  Stress-  und  Fehlfunktionen,  die  ...  Krankheit  verursachen  ... 
beseitigt’  (Chopra  1990b:  176;  Bloomfield/Kory  1980:  251).  Bei  ei¬ 
ner  konsequenten  und  weltweiten  Anwendung  von  TM  wird  als  Endziel 
einer  ‘erleuchteten  Menschheit’  die  vollkommene  Gesundheit  und  wenn 
nicht  gar  die  Unsterblichkeit  (Antes  1980:  274-302,  bes.  282f.),  so 
zumindest  aber  eine  Lebensverlängerung  bis  auf  tausend  Jahre  verspro¬ 
chen  (GTM  1991b:  3).8 

Die  Vermischung  von  TM-Ideologie  und  Ayurveda  beschreibt  der 
Präsident  des  ‘National  Council  Against  Health  Fraud’  und  Professor 
für  Präventivmedizin  der  Loma  Linda  Universität  in  Kalifornien,  Wil¬ 
liam  Jarvis,  als  Methode,  mit  Hilfe  von  Ayurveda  TM  und  TM-Medika- 
mente  an  die  Frau  bzw.  an  den  Mann  zu  bringen  (GOLDMAN  1991:  54). 
Für  diese  These  spricht  auch,  daß  nach  eigener  Aussage  eines  TM-Arz- 
tes  90—95%  derjenigen,  die  sich  einer  MA-Kur  unterziehen,  mit  trans¬ 
zendentaler  Meditation  weitermachen  (GTM  1991b:  1)  und  damit 
höchstwahrscheinlich  TM-Mitglieder  werden.  Diese  Vermischung  trägt 
sicher  nicht  dazu  bei,  daß  Ayurveda  auch  bei  Forschem  aus  dem  Be¬ 
reich  der  allopathischen  Medizin  zumindest  als  emstzunehmendes  For¬ 
schungsobjekt  angesehen  wird. 


8  Es  wird  interessant  sein,  wie  die  TM-Sekt  reagieren  wird,  wenn  der  erleuchtete 
Meister  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi  einmal  so  krank  wird,  daß  er  seine  Erkrankung  nicht 
mehr  mit  einem  ‘Rückzug  in  die  Stille’  kaschieren  kann.  Sollte  der  Meister  sich  als 
normaler  Sterblicher  erweisen,  so  wird  die  TM-Sekte  in  einen  Erklärungsnotstand 
kommen. 
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Die  TM-Sekte  muß  als  religiöse  Sekte  bezeichnet  werden,  die  weit¬ 
gehende  ideologische  und  finanzielle  Zielsetzungen  hat. 

Dies  soll  deshalb  im  folgenden  näher  begründet  werden,  weil  eine 
von  mehreren  m.E.  bewußt  eingesetzten  Methoden  der  Mitgliederwer¬ 
bung  der  TM-Sekte,  speziell  in  den  europäisch  geprägten  Ländern,  die 
Leugnung  des  religiösen  Charakters  der  TM-Sekte  ist  (Domash  1976: 
15  und  22).  Die  TM-Technik  wird  vielmehr  als  eine  Technik  der  Be¬ 
wußtseinserweiterung  und  der  Erlangung  perfekter  Gesundheit  darge¬ 
stellt,  die  ohne  Mitgliedschaft  in  der  TM-Sekte  erlernbar  und  anwend¬ 
bar  ist.  Die  transzendentale  Meditation  und  das  Siddhi-Programm  sind 
angeblich  weltweit  standardisierte  Techniken,  die  wissenschaftlich  be¬ 
weisbar  zur  ‘Erleuchtung’  usw.  führen,  ohne  eine  Abhängigkeit  von  der 
TM-Sekte  und  ihrem  geistigen  Oberhaupt  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi  zu 
begründen.  Es  wird  allerdings  nicht  geleugnet,  daß  Maharishi  Mahesh 
Yogi  selbst  seine  Wurzeln  in  einem  konservativ  hinduistischen  Glauben 
hat.  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi  hat  bei  dem  ‘erlauchtesten  Jagadguru 
Shankaracharya  von  Indien’,  der  als  ‘Personifikation  des  Göttlichen’  galt 
und  der  seine  Wurzeln  in  der  alten  vedischen  Tradition  Indiens  hatte, 
eine  13-jährige  Ausbildung  gemacht  (Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi  1969: 
12),  oder,  um  es  mit  den  Worten  von  C.F.  Lutes  zu  sagen:  ‘zu  Füßen 
dieses  großen  Meisters  hat  Maharishi  13  Jahre  gelebt,  die  Weisheit 
schöpfend,  die  er  nun  frei  an  die  Welt  gibt’  (Lutes  1969:  13).  Sein  Leh¬ 
rer  hat  sich  speziell  jenem  Teil  der  Veden  zugewandt,  die  sich  mit  Me¬ 
ditationstechniken  befassen.  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi  nennt  seinen  Leh¬ 
rer  den  ‘göttlichen  Lehrer’;  es  erstaunt  deshalb  nicht,  daß  ein  wesentli¬ 
cher  Teil  dieser  Ausbildung  in  der  totalen  geistigen  Hingabe  an  den 
Lehrer  und  Meister  besteht.  Erst  durch  diese  Hingabe  wird  man  nach 
hinduistischer  Tradition  fähig,  Worte  und  Lehren  des  Meisters  in  ihrer 
vollen  Bedeutung  in  sich  aufzunehmen  und  an  seiner  Weisheit  teilzu¬ 
nehmen.  Genauso  wie  vom  Lehrer  und  Meister  die  Einheit  von  Leben 
und  Lehre  verlangt  wird,  wird  vom  Schüler  die  gläubige  Nachfolge  er¬ 
wartet.  Das  Verhältnis  ist  also  mehr  einem  Christus- Jünger- Verhältnis, 
als  einem  Lehrer-Schüler-Verhältnis  im  europäischen  Sinn  vergleichbar. 

Nachdem  heute  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi  die  Position  des  ‘erleuch¬ 
teten  Meisters’  bzw.  des  ‘göttlichen  Lehrers’  inne  hat,  ist  es  nur  allzu 
verständlich,  daß  in  der  TM-Sekte  ein  ähnliches  Verhältnis  der  Mitglie¬ 
der  zum  Meister  erwartet  wird,  wie  dies  einst  zwischen  Maharishi  Ma¬ 
hesh  Yogi  und  seinem  göttlichen  Lehrer  bestand  (SCHULTE  1980:  142). 
Trotz  hochgradiger  Organisation  der  TM-Sekte  ist  Maharishi  der  unbe- 
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zweifelte  spirituelle  und  politische  Führer,  dessen  Charisma  (Weber 
1956:  179ff.)  letzte  Legitimationsgrundlage  der  TM-Sekte  darstellt.  Das 
geht  soweit,  daß  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi  sich  in  seinen  TM-Lehrem 
vervielfältigt  sieht  bzw.  sie  als  seine  Lautsprecher  bezeichnet  (SCHULTE 
1980:  145). 

Obwohl  mehrere  dieser  Vorstellungen  auf  altehrwürdigen  indischen 
Traditionen  basieren,  erscheinen  sie  dem  modernen  westlichen  Men¬ 
schen  nicht  nur  fremdartig,  sondern  scheinen  in  ihrer  Umsetzung  in  die 
Praxis  im  Westen  in  der  Tat  auch  z.T.  starke  Verfremdungen  indischen 
Gedankenguts  darzustellen.  Dies  mag  u.a.  an  der  größtenteils  außerindi¬ 
schen  Verbreitung  von  TM  liegen,  denn  selbstverständlich  kann  sich 
eine  religiöse  Vereinigung  der  Größenordnung  der  TM-Sekte  nicht  auf 
die  Verehrung  des  Sektengründers  als  Organisationsprinzip  verlassen, 
genauso  wenig  wie  freiwillige  Spenden  aufgrund  dieser  Verehrung  die 
finanzielle  Basis  dieser  Vereinigung  sichern  würden. 

Neben  seiner  ‘Heiligkeit’  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi  hat  die  TM-Sekte 
eine  strenge  Hirarchie  aus  Ministern,  Exekutiv-Gouverneuren,  Gouver¬ 
neuren,  TM-Lehrern,  Siddhas  und  Meditierenden,  sprich  Gläubigen  zu 
bieten  (Schulte  1980:  148;  Antes  1980:  274). 

Es  gibt  eine  Unzahl  von  Organisationen  (SCHÄFFLER/ETZEL  1993: 
87 Iff.;  Chopra  1990b:  189ff.;  Chopra  1990a:  279;  Domash  1976:  239; 
GTM  1992:  14),  die  auf  der  einen  Seite  das  gesamte  Spektrum  der  Er¬ 
zielung  von  Gewinn  in  einer  freien  Marktwirtschaft  abzuschöpfen  versu¬ 
chen,  auf  der  anderen  Seite  für  eine  Etablierung  und  Anerkennung  von 
TM  und  MA  speziell  in  den  hochindustrialisierten  Regionen  der  Welt 
sorgen.  Gewinne  sollen  nicht  nur  die  TM-Lehrinstitute  und  MA- 
GmbH’s  durch  eine  Vielzahl  von  Kursen  und  Ausbildungslehrgängen 
einschließlich  der  Ausbildung  in  vedischer  Astrologie  (Maharishi- 
Jyotish-Kurs)  erwirtschaften  (GTM  1992:4  und  13).  Die  TM-Sekte  bzw. 
TM-Mitglieder  haben  zu  diesem  Zweck  auch  Firmen  zum  Vertrieb  von 
indischen  Gewürzen  und  Nahrungsmitteln,  heilkräftigen  Edelsteinen  und 
MA-Medikamenten  gegründet  (GTM  1990:  6;  GTM  1991a:  6;  GTM 
1992:  13-19).  Auch  im  Bereich  Güterproduktion  ist  die  TM  tätig.  Nicht 
nur  Medikamente,  sondern  auch  Elektrofahrzeuge  (GTM  1990: 5)  gehö¬ 
ren  zur  Produktpalette  von  TM-Firmen.  Eine  Verquickung  von  Immobi¬ 
liengeschäften  und  internen  Organisationsinteressen  der  TM-Sekte  stellt 
die  angestrebte  Gründung  von  TM-Siedlungen  dar  (GTM  1992:  9).  In 
geschlossenen  Siedlungsgebieten  sollen  TM-Anhänger  Immobilien  er¬ 
werben,  um  eine  TM-Lebensgemeinschaft  zu  ermöglichen.  In  die  Ver- 
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gnügungsindustrie  will  die  TM-Sekte  mit  vedischen  Freizeitparks  (GTM 
1992:  7)  einsteigen,  die  neben  Unterhaltung  auch  ‘Erleuchtung  und  Wis¬ 
sen’  bieten  sollen,  sozusagen  eine  Art  Maharishi-Disney-Land  (KREYE 
1991).  Auch  der  Beratungssektor  bleibt  von  der  TM-Sekte  nicht  ver¬ 
schont.  Hier  bietet  TM  Management-Beratung  (GTM  1992:  12),  Bera¬ 
tung  von  Verwaltungen  wie  z.B.  Gefängnisverwaltungen  (GTM  1990:  1) 
und  last  but  not  least  Beratung  von  Regierungen  an  (INTERNATIONA¬ 
LER  Verein  ...  1987;  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi  1983).  Im  Gesund¬ 
heitsbereich  verdient  die  TM  nicht  nur  an  MA-Präparaten,  sondern 
auch  mit  Gesundheitszentren,  die  stationäre  und  ambulante  Dienste 
anbieten.  Einzelne  ayurvedische  Ärzte,  die  der  TM-Sekte  angehören, 
verlangen  für  eine  einmalige  Pulsdiagnose  200  US-$,  Dauer  der  diagno¬ 
stischen  Maßnahme  3  Minuten  (SKOLNICK  1991:  1742).  Nach  Ausagen 
TM-eigener  Medien  hat  ein  ayurvedischer  Arzt,  der  führendes  Mitglied 
der  TM-Bewegung  ist,  in  Indien  in  einem  Monat  70—80.000  Patienten 
‘behandelt’  (GTM  1987);  das  bedeutet  eine  durchschnittliche  Behand¬ 
lungszeit  von  12  Sekunden,  dabei  wird  von  10  Arbeitsstunden  pro  Tag 
bei  6  Arbeitstagen  in  der  Woche  ausgegangen. 

Insgesamt  kann  bei  TM  von  einem  Konzern  im  Esoterik-  und  Ge¬ 
sundheitsbereich  gesprochen  werden,  der  sich  auch  auf  eine  Stamm¬ 
kundschaft  von  nach  eigenen  Angaben  4  Mio.  (GTM  1992:  1),  nach  un¬ 
abhängigen  Angaben  3  Mio.  (KREYE  1991)  TM- Anhängern  stützen 
kann. 

TM-Vereine,  TM-Universitäten,  die  ‘Forschungsergebnisse’  über 
Wirkungen  von  TM  und  MA  produzieren,  eine  Vielzahl  von  Kongressen 
und  Tagungen,  TM- Veröffentlichungen  und  zumindest  in  Deutschland 
eine  Zeitung  der  TM-Bewegung  (Auflage  6000  Exemplare),  sowie  eine 
Pressearbeit  nach  innen  und  außen,  sollen  die  TM- Ausübenden  zu  einer 
religiösen  Gemeinschaft  formen  und  gleichzeitig  den  Durchbruch  zur 
weltweiten  Anerkennung  der  TM  und  MA-Heilslehre  und  ihres  Führers 
Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi  bringen. 

Obwohl  die  TM-Technik  als  wertfreie  Methode  zur  Bewußtseinser¬ 
weiterung  und  Weg  zur  Glückseligkeit  verkauft  wird,  stellt  die  Absolvie¬ 
rung  eines  TM-Kurses  den  Einstieg  in  die  Sektenmitgliedschaft  dar. 
Hinduistische  Initiationsriten  (Schulte  1980:  210ff.),  Mitteilungen  von 
Sektengeheimnissen,  deren  Weiterverbreitung  bei  Strafe  verboten  ist 
(SCHULTE  1980:  237ff.;  Kreye  1991),  und  das  Angebot  einer  Karriere 
in  der  Sekte  machen  aus  dem  Interessenten  für  eine  Meditationstechnik 
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ein  TM-Sektenmitglied,  dem  mehr  oder  weniger  sanft  beigebracht  wird, 
daß  es  mit  einem  TM-Kurs  nicht  getan  ist,  will  man  das  Ziel  der  Er¬ 
leuchtung  erreichen. 

Im  folgenden  soll  beispielhaft  der  Werdegang  eines  ehemaligen 
TM-Sektenmitglieds,  das  sich  bis  zur  Gouverneursstellung  hinaufgear¬ 
beitet  bzw.  hinaufmeditiert  hat,  wiedergegeben  werden  (SCHULTE  1980: 
llf): 

—  Dezember  1972:  Einführung  in  die  TM,  regelmäßiger  Besuch 
des  damaligen  Centers  und  der  Centerzusammenkünfte. 

—  Juni  1973:  14-tägiger  Kurs  in  der  TM- Akademie  in  Bremen  (ca. 
50  Teilnehmer). 

—  Juli  1973:  3V2-wöchiger  Kursus  der  Wissenschaft  der  Kreativen 
Intelligenz  (ca.  100  Teilnehmer). 

—  Januar  1974:  3-monatiger  Lehrerausbildungskurs  (ca.  1000  Teil¬ 
nehmer). 

—  April  1974:  Freiwillige  3-monatige  Kursverlängerung  (ca.  19. 
Teilnehmer).  Kursprogramm:  80  Stunden  vedische  Studien;  WKI 
(Wissenschaft  der  kreativen  Intelligenz)  und  Medizin;  WKI  und 
Recht  und  Ordnung;  WKI  und  Philosophie;  WKI  und  Physik;  WKI 
und  Mathematik;  über  die  feineren  Körper  im  Aufbau  des  Men¬ 
schen;  Alter  und  Unsterblichkeit.  Häufiges  Zusammensein  der 
Gruppe  mit  Maharishi. 

—  September  1974:  TM-Lehrer. 

—  Dezember  1974:  Erster  Kurs  zur  TM-Fortgeschrittenentechnik  in 
Bremen. 

—  12.  Januar  1975:  Feier  zur  Einweihung  des  Zeitalters  der  Er¬ 
leuchtung  mit  Maharishi  auf  dem  Vierwaldstätter  See. 

—  August  1975: 2-monatiger  ATR-Kurs  (Advanced  Teachers  Roun¬ 
ding).  Vergabe  der  Technik  des  Zeitalters  der  Erleuchtung  (ca  60 
Teünehmer). 

—  Februar  1976:  6-wöchiger  ATR-Kurs  (ca.  60  Teilnehmer). 

—  Dezember  1976:  Zweiter  Kurs  zur  TM-Fortgeschrittenentechnik 
in  Bremen. 

—  Juli  1977:  2V2-monatiger  TM-Tlugkurs’  (Gouverneurausbildung) 
ca.  80  Teilnehmer). 

Insgesamt  handelt  es  sich  hier  also  um  eine  "Ausbildung"  von  etwa 
IV2  Jahren,  bei  geschätzten  Kosten  dieser  Ausbildung  von  ca.  70.000  — 
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80.000  DM.9  Schon  1978  wurde  die  TM-Lehrerausbildung  auf  8  Monate 
verlängert;  die  Gouverneurs-  und  Ministerausbildung  dauert  je  ein  hal¬ 
bes  Jahr.  Eine  Stellung  als  ‘Minister  der  Erleuchtung’  ist  also  nicht 
unter  einer  Ausbildungszeit  von  einem  Jahr  und  8  Monaten  zu  errei¬ 
chen  (Stand  1978)  (SCHULTE  1980:  129).  Auffällig  ist  hier  zweierlei:  die 
extrem  hohen  Kosten  dieser  Ausbildung,  die  weit  über  die  üblichen  Kir¬ 
chensteuern  hinausgehen,  und  der  Zeitaufwand  für  diese  Ausbildung, 
der  eine  geregelte  Arbeit  nicht  mehr  zuläßt.  Beides  muß  zu  einer  extre¬ 
men  Gruppenbindung  der  TM-Lehrlinge  führen.  Wie  SCHULTE  1980  be¬ 
schreibt,  führt  es  oft  auch  zu  Familiendramen,  wenn  die  Familie  das 
Geld  für  die  Ausbildung  des  TM-Zöglings  aufbringen  soll  (S.113),  aber 
auch  zu  Einlieferung  in  Nervenheilanstalten  und  zu  Selbstmorden,  wenn 
die  Zöglinge  die  Ausbildung  mit  dem  entsprechenden  Gruppendruck 
nicht  durchstehen  (S.127).  Schon  1980  schreibt  op.cit.  allerdings,  daß  die 
Einnahmen  aus  den  TM- Anfänger-  und  Fortgeschrittenenkursen,  obwohl 
die  Ausbildungszeiten  zu  diesem  Zeitpunkt  gegenüber  1974  bereits  dra¬ 
stisch  erhöht  wurden,  die  finanziellen  Bedürfnisse  von  Maharishi  und 
seinem  TM-Management  nicht  mehr  befriedigen  konnten.  Die  Autorin 
konstatierte  damals  schon,  daß  der  TM  wohl  etwas  Neues  einfallen 
müsse  (Schulte  1980:  154).  Dies  geschah  dann  auch  mit  der  Vermark¬ 
tung  von  Ayurveda  unter  dem  MA-Markennamen.  Nach  indischen  Zei¬ 
tungsberichten  soll  der  heutige  Wert  des  Unternehmens  TM  bei  2  Mil¬ 
liarden  US-$  liegen  (Skolnick  1991:  1741).  Bei  den  weitgespannten 
ideologischen  Zielen  der  TM-Sekte  ist  diese  finanzielle  Basis  auch  drin¬ 
gend  notwendig.  Schließlich  will  die  TM  der  Menschheit  nicht  weniger 
als  den  ‘Himmel  auf  Erden’  und  die  ‘perfekte  Gesundheit’  bringen. 

Die  Versprechungen  der  TM-Sekte  wenden  sich  einmal  an  das  In¬ 
dividuum  und  zum  zweiten  an  die  Menschheit.  Für  das  Individuum  soll 
mit  Hilfe  der  TM-Technik  und  dem  darauf  aufbauenden  Siddhi-Prog- 
ramm  ein  Zustand  der  ‘Erleuchtung’  erreicht  werden.  In  diesem  Zu¬ 
stand  ist  der  Mensch  nicht  nur  fähig,  sein  gesamtes  Glückspotential  aus¬ 
zuschöpfen  und  seine  kreative  Intelligenz  zu  entfalten,  sondern  er  kann 
auch  übermenschliche  Fähigkeiten  erreichen.  Das  beginnt  bei  der  Be- 


9  Die  Kosten  wurden  aufgrund  von  Angaben  in  SCHULTE  1980: 131,154  berechnet. 
Heute  (1993)  kostet  ein  Einführungskurs  in  die  TM,  der  ca.  10  Gruppensitzungen  à  1 
Stunde  umfaßt,  880  DM  (Angabe  TM-Center  Frankfurt).  Zum  Vergleich:  Ein  Kurs 
Yoga,  Umfang  15  Abendveranstaltungen  à  IV2  Stunden,  kostet  an  der  VHS  Regensburg 
105  DM,  10  Meditationsabende  78  DM. 
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herrschung  von  Hunger  und  Durst,  schließt  die  Erkenntnis  verborgener 
Gegenstände,  Perfektion  der  Sinne,  Allwissenheit  usw.  ein,  und  endet 
vorläufig  bei  der  Fähigkeit,  ohne  technische  Hilfsmittel  zu  fliegen 
(Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi  1969:  275).  Daß  der  ‘erleuchtete  Mensch’ 
über  eine  perfekte  Gesundheit  verfügt  und  letztlich  auf  die  Überwin¬ 
dung  der  Sterblichkeit  hoffen  darf,  wurde  bereits  angeführt  (siehe  oben, 
S.6). 

Für  die  Menschheit  verspricht  die  TM-Sekte  die  Lösung  aller  Prob¬ 
leme,  die  einem  Himmel  auf  Erden  im  Wege  stehen,  wie  Krieg,  Hun¬ 
ger,  Drogensucht,  Verbrechen,  Wirtschaftsflauten  und  unfähige  Regie¬ 
rungen  (Antes  1980:  278-302;  Orme-Johnson/Farrow  1976:  491- 
639).  Die  einzige  Voraussetzung  ist,  daß  die  Menschheit  TM  betreibt 
und  sich  unter  die  geistige  Führung  von  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi  begibt. 
Zu  diesem  Zweck  hat  Maharishi  bereits  jetzt  eine  spirituelle  Weltregie¬ 
rung  gebüdet,  mit  den  bereits  genannten  Ministern,  Gouverneuren  usw., 
die  die  einzelnen  Länder  und  Nationen  betreuen  sollen.  Doch  braucht 
die  Menschheit  auf  die  segensreiche  Wirkung  der  TM-Lehre  und  -Praxis 
nicht  bis  zur  endgültigen  Bekehrung  aller  Menschen  zu  warten,  denn  be¬ 
reits  wenn  1%  der  Menschen  einer  Gemeinde,  einer  Stadt,  eines  Staates 
die  TM  ausüben,  sind  angeblich  spürbare  und  wissenschaftlich  nachweis¬ 
bare  Verbesserungen  im  Sozialleben  dieser  Gruppe  zu  bemerken 
(Bloomfield /Kor Y  1980:  269),  wenn  5%  der  Weltbevölkerung  das 
TM-Programm  ausüben,  wird  die  ‘Völkerfamilie  ...  vollständig  frei  von 
Ängsten  sein’  (Bloomfield/Kory  1980:  271).  Seit  der  Einführung  des 
Siddhi-Programms  sind  die  Erfolgsaussichten  für  den  ‘Himmel  auf  Er¬ 
den’  wesentlich  gestiegen.  ‘Ausübende  der  Transzendentalen  Meditation 
und  des  TM-Siddhi-Programms  erzeugen  Kohärenz  im  kollektiven  Be¬ 
wußtsein  und  bewirken  positive  und  evolutionäre  Trends  in  der  Gesell¬ 
schaft.  Dies  zeigt  sich  unter  anderem  in  einer  Verringerung  der  Krimi¬ 
nalitätsrate,  Rückgang  der  Unfallzahlen  und  einer  Entspannung  sozialer 
Konflikte.  Der  Effekt  macht  sich  deutlich  bemerkbar,  sobald  das  Prog¬ 
ramm  gemeinsam  in  einer  Gruppe  ausgeübt  wird  und  die  Anzahl  der 
Teilnehmer  zahlenmäßig  die  "Quadratwurzel  aus  einem  Prozent"  einer 
beliebigen  Bevölkerungspopulation  übersteigt  (Beispiel:  eine  Gruppe 
von  mindestens  32  Ausübenden  des  TM-Siddhi-Programms  für  ein  Ge¬ 
biet  mit  100  000  Einwohnern).  Für  Deutschland  wäre  nach  dieser  For¬ 
mel  eine  ständige  Gruppe  von  etwa  900  Siddhas  notwendig,  für  Europa 
eine  Gruppe  von  3000  und  für  die  Welt  als  ganzes  7000’  (GTm  1992:  6). 
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Im  Gegensatz  zu  den  großen  Religionen  der  Welt  —  Christentum, 
Islam,  Hinduismus  und  Buddhismus  —,  die  im  Jenseits  und  nach  dem 
Tod  den  Gläubigen  das  Paradies  versprechen  bzw.  zumindest  des  Ende 
der  ewigen  Wiedergeburt  in  Aussicht  stellen,  winkt  den  TM-Gläubigen 
als  Belohnung  für  ihre  Meditationsübungen  und  ihren  Glauben  an  Ma- 
harishi  also  bereits  im  Diesseits  das  Paradies. 

Diese  Heilsversprechungen,  die  Glaubensgewissheit,  die  sich  einen 
pseudowissenschaftlichen  Anstrich  gibt,  der  Anspruch  einer  geistigen 
Weltherrschaft,  für  die  unter  Führung  von  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi  eine 
Regierungsmannschaft  zur  Verfügung  steht,  und  die  Ausbildung  einer 
Organisation,  die  die  Gläubigen  verwaltet  und  gleichzeitig  finanziell  zur 
Ader  läßt,  weist  die  TM-Sekte  als  eine  spezifische  Form  von  religiöser 
Gemeinschaft  aus.  Letztlich  verspricht  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi  durch 
TM  die  Überwindung  aller  Religionen  und  religiöser  Anliegen.  Statt  die 
Mühen  des  Lebens  durch  Glauben  zu  ertragen,  sollte  ‘der  Mensch  auf 
Erden  ein  Mensch  mit  wirklicher,  lebendiger  und  vollständiger  Religion, 
...  ein  lebendiger  Gott  sein,  das  Sprache  gewordene  Göttliche  ...  .  Die 
Substanz  Gottes,  sein  Status,  seine  Existenz,  Gottesbewußtsein,  göttli¬ 
ches  Bewußtsein  —  all  das  sollte  das  natürliche  Menschenleben  umfas¬ 
sen’  (Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi  1969:  287).  Dies  ist  eine  klare  Heils¬ 
lehre  mit  offenbar  tantrischen  Elementen;  wie  schon  SCHULTE  1980: 
193,243  andeutet,  ähnelt  diese  Lehre  verblüffend  jenen  Lehren,  die 
Christen  als  die  Lehren  des  Antichristen  erwarten. 

Eine  Verbindung  mit  oder  gar  eine  Okkupation  von  Ayurveda 
durch  diese  Sekte  muß  daher  Ayurveda  nicht  nur  im  Forschungsbereich 
diskreditieren,  was  für  die  Entwicklung  von  Ayurveda  eine  verhängnis¬ 
volle  Sackgasse  bedeuten  würde. 

Diese  Einschätzung  hängt  natürlich  davon  ab,  welche  Entwicklungs¬ 
möglichkeiten  für  Ayurveda  gesehen  werden.  In  Indien  ist  Ayurveda 
auch  heute  noch  ein  nicht  verzichtbarer  Teil  der  Gesundheitsversorgung 
der  indischen  Bevölkerung.  Ohne  die  ayurvedischen  Ärzte  würden  große 
Teile  der  indischen  Bevölkerung  schlicht  ohne  jegliche  Gesundheitsver¬ 
sorgung  sein;  darüber  hinaus  dürfte,  gemessen  an  der  in  Indien  norma¬ 
lerweise  zur  Verfügung  stehenden  allopathischen  ärztlichen  Versorgung, 
die  ayurvedische  Medizin  zumindest  für  bestimmte  Krankheitsbereiche 
eine  ebenbürdige  Therapie  anbieten  können. 

Für  eine  konkurrenzfähige  Weiterenwicklung  von  Ayurveda  in  In¬ 
dien  ist  es  dringend  notwendig,  daß  sich  Ayurveda  aus  der  vorwissen¬ 
schaftlichen  Denkweise  löst.  Dieser  Prozeß  wird  durch  den  Einfluß  der 
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TM-Sekte  auf  Ayurveda  trotz  oder  gerade  durch  ihre  pseudowissen¬ 
schaftliche  Legitimationsversuche  konterkariert. 

Auch  für  eine  mögliche  Ausbreitung  von  Ayurveda  im  Bereich  der 
Gesundheitsversorgung  von  Entwicklungsländern,  für  die  es  gute  Argu¬ 
mente  gibt,  ist  eine  Bindung  von  Ayurveda  an  die  TM-Sekte  wenig  för¬ 
derlich.  Ayurveda  als  Diagnose-,  Therapie-  und  Vorsorgemöglichkeit  ist 
im  Prinzip  für  Angehörige  aller  Religions-  und  Glaubensgruppen  an¬ 
nehmbar.  Eine  Verbindung  mit  den  religiösen  Inhalten  der  TM-Sekte 
muß  diese  Akzeptanz  drastisch  verringern. 

In  den  hochindustrialisierten  Ländern  hat  und  hatte  Ayurveda  noch 
nie  eine  Chance,  eine  Konkurrenz  der  allopathischen  Medizin  zu  wer¬ 
den.  Allerdings  wäre  es  eine  Möglichkeit  gewesen,  Ayurveda  in  den  me¬ 
dizinischen  Bereich  der  Naturheilverfahren  einzugliedern.  Eine  Verbin¬ 
dung  von  Ayurveda  mit  der  TM-Sekte  wird  diesen  Weg  verschütten.  Die 
TM-Sekte  ist  nicht  nur  in  Deutschland,  sondern  auch  in  anderen  Län¬ 
dern  wegen  ihres  Finanzgebahrens  (SCHULTE  1980:  153),  wegen  ihrer 
Methoden  der  Mitgliederwerbung  und  ihrer  inneren  Struktur  in  den  Ruf 
einer  gefährlichen  Jugendsekte  geraten  (Ostendorf  1990:  10)  geraten. 
Gerade  in  hochindustrialisierten  Ländern  würde  daher  eine  Okkupation 
von  Ayurveda  durch  die  TM-Sekte  Ayurveda  auf  längere  Sicht  so  dis¬ 
kreditieren,  daß  eventuell  nicht  nur  Arzte,  die  MA-spezifische  medika¬ 
mentöse  Therapien  anwenden,  in  Zukunft  wahrscheinlich  auch  in 

•• 

Deutschland  mit  Sanktionen  der  Ärztekammern  werden  rechnen  müssen 
(wie  dies  in  England  bereits  geschehen  ist;  vgl.  SKOLNICK  1991:  1750), 
sondern  auch  solche,  die  ayurvedische  Therapien  überhaupt  ver¬ 
schreiben. 
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Summary:  Maharishi  Ayur-Ved(a)  (MA)  consists  of  a  mingling  of  bits  ta¬ 
ken  from  Ayurveda  with  the  ideology  of  the  sect  of  Transcendental  Medita¬ 
tion  (TM)  founded  by  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi  The  TM-sect  uses  MA  on 
the  one  hand  for  generating  profit,  on  the  other  for  winning  over  new 
members.  The  individual  and  the  population  of  earth  are  promised  perfect 
health  and  a  prolongation  of  life  for  up  to  1000  years  through  MA  and 
TM,  in  certain  cases  even  immortality;  MA  is  also  claimed  to  help  against 
cancer  and  AIDS.  This  occupation  and  misuse  of  Ayurveda  through  the 
TM-sect  not  only  discredit  Ayurveda,  but  also  endanger  its  further  deve¬ 
lopment. 


Merkmale  des  Lebendigen:  Zu  einer  naturphilosophisch 
begründeten  Biologie  in  Bhäskarakanthas  Cittänubodhasästra 

Walter  Slaje 


0.  Einleitung 

Die  Frage  nach  dem  Standpunkt,  den  das  klassische  Indien  jenen 
Existenzformen  gegenüber  einnahm,  die  nicht  der  Gattung  Mensch  sub¬ 
sumiert  werden  können,  hat  die  Forschung  in  letzter  Zeit  wiederholt  be¬ 
schäftigt.1  Dieses  Problem  verdient  schon  deshalb  besondere  Aufmerk¬ 
samkeit,  weil  die  in  Indien  entwickelten  Denkmodelle  keine  solch  strik¬ 
te  Demarkation  zwischen  einer  sich  geistig  betätigenden  {cetana)  bzw. 
einer  belebt/beseelt  ( sajïva )  und  einer  tauben  (jada )  bzw.  unbelebt/un¬ 
beseelt  (nirjïva)  gedachten  Natur2  errichteten,  wie  sie  vor  dem  Aufkom¬ 
men  der  modernen  Biologie,  die  die  Grenzen  des  bislang  als  belebt  An¬ 
gesehenen  weit  zum  Anorganischen  hin  verschob,3 * *  das  christlich-abend¬ 
ländische  Europa  lange  Zeit  beherrschte.  Diese  kulturspezifisch  vonein¬ 
ander  abweichenden  Betrachtungsweisen  machen  ein  ideengeschichtlich 
bedeutsames  Faktum  deutlich,  daß  nämlich  die  Bestimmung  des  Leben¬ 
digen  maßgeblich  auf  einem  bereits  vorgegebenen  Weltbild  beruht,  das 
den  Ausgangspunkt  für  die  Gewinnung  all  jener  Kriterien  bildet,  die 
eine  Entscheidung  zugunsten  des  Ein-  bzw.  Ausschlusses  gewisser  Exi- 


1  Vgl.  u.a.  Buddhism ;  HALBFASS  (vor  allem  Kapitel  8-10);  SCHMITHAUSEN  1985, 
1991a  und  1991b;  SLAJE  1989;  TAUSCHER;  WEZLER  1986,  1987a,  1987b,  1992a  und 
1992b. 

2  Vgl.  Halbfass:  266;273.  Für  Bhäskara  dürfte  —  aufgrund  seiner  Verwendung 
der  Begriffe  cetana  und  sajïva  (vgl.  Anm.65)  —  zutreffen,  daß  Geistesregungen,  Empfin¬ 
den  und  Wahrnehmen,  nur  bei  lebenden,  beseelten  Wesen  auftreten.  Zur  kontroversen 
Haltung  indischer  Schulen,  ob  Empfindungsfähigkeit  notwendig  mit  Beseeltheit  Zusam¬ 
menhänge,  vgl.  SCHMITHAUSEN  1991a:  8o  6.  Das  Spannungsfeld  "belebt  —  unbelebt" 
und  "vernünftig  {cetana)  —  unvernünftig  ( acetana )",  besonders  mit  Hinblick  auf  das 
Mahäbhäsya,  behandelt  THIEME:  376ff. 

3  Von  den  innerhalb  der  europäischen  Biologiegeschichte  vereinfachend  zu  schei¬ 

denden  beiden  Epochen,  nämlich  der  antik-mittelalterlichen,  von  Aristoteles  begründe¬ 

ten,  und  der  neuzeitlichen  nach  Descartes,  sah  die  erstere  die  Seele  u.a.  als  eine  bewe¬ 
gende,  mit  dem  Leben  identische  Kraft  an,  die  zweite  entwarf  demgegenüber  ein  techno- 
morphes  Modell  des  Lebendigen.  Dem  gegenwärtigen  Forschungsstand  gemäß  dürfte 
Leben  sich  aufgrund  einer  abiotischen  Synthese  stufenweise  aus  anorganischen  Verbin¬ 

dungen  entwickelt  haben. 
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stenzformen  innerhalb  des  auf  solchen  Grundlagen  definierten  Berei¬ 
ches  zulassen.  Somit  ergab  sich  für  Indien  aber  nicht  nur  eine  andere 
Rolle  des  Menschen  als  für  Europa,  sondern  auch  eine  andere  der  Fau¬ 
na ,  Flora ,  und  der  anorganischen  Natur. 

Nun  kann  jedoch  von  einer  einheitlich  indischen  Auffassung  bei  der 
Bestimmung  des  Lebendigen  ebenfalls  nicht  die  Rede  sein:4  Die  vedi- 
sche  Zeit  sah  selbst  Wasser  und  Erde  als  lebendig  an,  und  die  für  diese 
Epoche  belegte  Auffassung  von  einer  Belebtheit  auch  der  Pflanzen  und 
der  Samen  dürfte  noch  zur  Zeit  des  frühen  Buddhismus  die  allgemeine 
Anschauung  der  Bevölkerung  gewesen  sein.5  Diese  zwar  weite  Bereiche 
der  Natur  umfassende,  gleichwohl  aber  eher  unreflektierte  Anschauung 
wurde  später  im  Hinduismus  nur  eingeschränkt  aufrechterhalten.  Wenn¬ 
gleich  mit  Bezug  auf  die  Empfindungsfähigkeit  pflanzlicher  Wesen  mit 
wenigen  Ausnahmen  Übereinstimmung  herrschte,6  so  galt  dies  bei 
Erde,  Wasser  oder  Steinen  in  hinduistischen  Kreisen  nur  in  ganz  selte¬ 
nen  Ausnahmefällen.  Im  dogmatisch  entwickelten  Buddhismus  wurde 
schließlich  —  vielleicht  aufgrund  ganz  allgemein  einsetzender  rationa¬ 
lerer  Tendenzen7  sowie  gewiß  jedoch  aus  Gründen  der  Praktikabilität8 
—  auf  eventuell  im  Volk  herrschende  Ansichten  von  einer  Belebtheit 
der  Pflanzen  keine  Rücksicht  mehr  genommen.9  Es  waren  die  Jainas, 
die  demgegenüber  sogar  an  einer  Empfindungsfähigkeit  auch  der  Ele¬ 
mente  festhielten.10 

Im  Zusammenhang  mit  der  beobachtbaren  Tendenz  des  späteren 
Hinduismus,11  Anorganisches  eher  nicht  dem  Kreis  des  Lebendigen  zu- 


4  Vgl.  Sœmithausen  1991a:  2-4. 

5  SŒMITHAUSEN  1991a:  66.  Die  Nichtunterscheidung  zwischen  "belebt"  und  "un¬ 
belebt",  d.h.  die  Ansicht,  daß  alles  und  jedes  eine  lebendige,  wirkende  Macht  bilde,  zählt 
zu  den  wesentlichen  Charakteristiken  des  altindischen  magischen  Weltbildes.  Vgl.  zu  die¬ 
sen  Das  1984:  234f. 

6  SCHMITHAUSEN  1991a:  83407. 

7  Sœmithausen  1991a:  77. 

8  Sœmithausen  1991a:  102f. 

9  Sœmithausen  1991a:  79. 

10  Zu  den  buddhistischen  Quellen,  die  das  Problem  argumentativ  gegen  Jainas 
und  Mimämsakas  thematisieren,  vgl.  SCHMITHAUSEN  1991a:  83ff. 

11  Zur  Zeit  Dharmakirtis  (600-660)  und  Dharmottaras  (740-800)  (vgl.  KRASSER: 
5)  wurden  aber  die  Elemente  Erde  und  Wasser  nicht  einmal  mehr  von  allen  Jainas  als 
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zuordnen,  dürfte  die  Erschließung  neuer  Quellen  willkommen  sein,  die 
solchen  Tendenzen  gegenüber  gerade  das  Gegenteil  lehren.  Eine  solch 
neue  Quelle,  die  diese  Ansicht  z.T.  mit  Gründen,  die  aus  Naturbeobach¬ 
tung  und  Reflexion  gewonnen  werden,  vertritt,  ist  das  jüngst  (1991)  pub¬ 
lizierte  Cittänubodhasästra  (CAÊ),  eine  kein  Grundwerk  kommentie¬ 
rende,  selbständige  Abhandlung  des  Saiva- Autors  Bhäskarakantha.  Die¬ 
ser,  der  nicht  vor  die  Mitte  des  18  Jhs  zu  datieren  ist,12  ist  aufgrund 
seiner  Bhäskan,  eines  Kommentars  zu  Abhinavaguptas  Isvarapratyabhi- 
jnâvimarsinï  (ÎPV),  wohlbekannt.  Bhäskara  fiel  anläßlich  seiner  Kom¬ 
mentierung  bereits  dadurch  auf,  daß  er  sich  einmal  ausdrücklich  gegen 
Abhinavagupta  wandte,  als  dieser  nämlich  den  von  Utpaladeva  ( ÏPK 
1.1.3)  gelehrten,  als  Erkennen  (jnäna )  und  daran  orientiertem  Handeln 
(kriyä)  definierten  Merkmalen  des  Lebendigen  gemäß  nur  die  selbstbe¬ 
wegten  Existenzen  (jahgama )  als  lebendig  anerkannte.  Bhäskara  ver¬ 
suchte  daraufhin,  in  einem  knappen  Exkurs  die  geforderten  Merkmale 
auch  an  ortsgebundenen  Existenzen  ( sthävara )  sowie  an  den  Elementen 
( mahäbhüta )  aufzuzeigen,  um  so  erweisen  zu  können,  daß  auch  sie  leb¬ 
ten.13 

Das  Vorliegen  des  CAS  bot  erstmals  die  Gelegenheit,  der  diesbe¬ 
züglichen  Ansicht  Bhäskaras  gründlicher  nachzuspüren,  um  aus  seinen 
—  wenngleich  nur  verstreut  gemachten  —  Bemerkungen  ein  möglichst 
vollständiges  Bild  dieser  für  die  relativ  späte  Zeit  und  das  religiös-philo¬ 
sophische  Milieu14  doch  ungewöhnlichen  Lehre  von  der  Belebtheit  der 
"anorganischen  Natur"  zu  gewinnen.15 

Dabei  ist,  der  deutlichen  Abweichung  von  der  Position  Abhinava¬ 
guptas  wegen,16  zugleich  auch  die  Frage  nach  jener  besonderen  Quelle 


lebendig  anerkannt,  vgl.  SCHMITHAUSEN  1991a:  86. 

12  Vgl.  C4É  XIII-XVII  (Susamä  Pändeya,  Introd.). 

SLAJE  1989:  152.  Zu  Bhaskaras  Argumentation  in  der  Bhäskan  vgl.  auch  unten 

sub  Z 

14  Bhäskara  zählt  zu  den  letzten  Exponenten  des  kaschmirischen  Sivaismus  und 
steht  im  Grunde  auf  dem  von  Abhinavagupta  errichteten  Lehrgebäude. 

15  Der  vorliegende  Versuch  einer  möglichst  zusammenhängenden  Darstellung  die¬ 
ser  Lehre  beschränkt  sich  vorwiegend  auf  eine  Präsentation  der  empiristisch  gehaltenen 
Argumentation  Bhäskaras.  Der  metaphysisch  geist-monistische  ( cid-advaita )  Überbau, 
der  diese  Ansicht  natürlich  stützt,  bleibt  demzufolge  vorläufig  erst  einmal  im  Hinter¬ 
grund. 

16  Vgl.  zu  weiteren  Belegen  für  die  in  anderen  Werken  konsequent  aufrecht- 
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zu  berühren,  deren  Einfluß  für  die  charakteristischen  Anschauungen  des 
Autors  aller  Wahrscheinlichkeit  nach  maßgeblich  war.  Es  muß  dies  — 
neben  anderen17  —  vor  allem  der  von  Bhäskara  bereits  vor  Abfassung 
des  CAS  kommentierte18  Moksopäya  gewesen  sein,  da  in  diesem  ver¬ 
wandte  Ansichten  nachweisbar  sind.19  Daß  Bhäskara  diesen  Lehren  ge¬ 
genüber  der  von  Abhinavagupta  vertretenen  Auffassung  den  Vorzug 
gibt,  macht  den  gewichtigen  Einfluß  dieses  Werkes  deutlich. 

1.  Die  Welt  als  Himmelskörper 

Bhäskarakanthas  Weltbild  entspricht  dem  bei  den  alten  Kulturvöl¬ 
kern  traditionell  überlieferten  geozentrischen:  Die  Himmelskörper  krei¬ 
sen  beständig  um  die  Welt,20  die  rund  wie  eine  Kugel  ( kandukavat ) 
ist.21  Sie  befindet  sich  inmitten  des  raumgewährenden  Äthers  eines 
brahmända ,  ringsum  von  leerem  Raum  umgeben.22  Aus  der  Tatsache 
ihrer  Kugelgestalt  ergibt  sich  aber  auch,  daß  an  jeder  Stelle  der  Welt 
der  leere  Raumäther  (äkäsa)  stets  als  oberhalb,  die  Erdoberfläche  dage¬ 
gen  als  unterhalb  befindlich  erscheint.23  Die  Erde  selbst  bewegt  sich 


erhaltene  Sichtweise  des  Abhinavagupta  unten  Anm.54. 

17  CAÉ  10.378-380a: 

prakriyeyam  mayä  proktä  mahäsästre$u  niscitaih 
lesato  yatra  tatroktä  Srutvä  gurumukhät  tathä 
ieçopari  sthitä  bhümir  ityädyäh  kalpanäs  tu  yah 
täh  santu  param  asmäbhir  anyat  kincid  udiritam 
viräjas  carcanenälam  ...  . 

18  Moksopäyaükä.  Vgl.  CAS  p.XVf.  (Introd.)  sowie  Slaje  1993. 

19  Vgl.  SLAJE  1989. 

20  10.352ab:  süryädayo  grahäh  sarve  paritaé  cärinah  sthitäh. 

21  Die  Kugelgestalt  der  Erde  wird  in  Indien  —  anders  als  die  des  Universums,  die 
bereits  in  der  brahmanischen  Überlieferung  der  ältesten  Zeit  beherrschend  ist  —  wohl 
unter  Einfluß  der  griechischen  Astronomie  erst  in  den  astronomischen  Sästras  des  indi¬ 
schen  Mittelalters  gelehrt  (KlRFEL:  28*;173-176),  die  auch  Bhäskaras  diesbezügliche  An¬ 
sicht  begründet  haben  dürften. 

22  10.347a-c:  brahmändäkäsamadhye  tu  prthvi  kandukavat  sthitâ  I  sarvato  ’syäh 
sthitam  vyoma.  Es  ist  hier  und  im  folgenden  grundsätzlich  zu  berücksichtigen,  daß  Bhäs¬ 
kara  unter  brahmända  einen  selbständigen,  aus  den  Elementen  ( bhüta )  gebildeten  Orga¬ 
nismus  versteht,  in  dessen  raumgewährendem  Äther-Element  ( bhütäkäsa )  die  Erde  sich 
befindet.  Im  übergeordneten  All-Äther  (parâkâéa)  jedoch  befinden  sich  unzählig  viele 
solcher  brahmânda-Organismen.  Vgl.  10.338-371. 

23  10.348a-c:  äkäsadesa  ürdhvam  syät  prthvitalam  adhah  smrtam  I  avis  es  en  a 
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nicht.24  Allerdings  —  und  dies  wird  für  die  Argumentation  zugunsten 
der  Belebtheit  der  Erde  noch  von  Bedeutung  werden  —  tut25  sie  dies 
in  einer  besonderen  Weise:  Die  Erde  schwebt  nämlich  regungslos  im 
leeren  Raum  wie  ein  Vogel,  dem  ein  solches  Verhalten  auf  natürliche 
Weise  (svabhävavasatah)  zukommt  (10.368)26,  Zudem  besitzt  die  Erde 
eine  natürliche  (svabhäva)  Anziehungskraft,  die  dafür  sorgt,  daß  alles 
auf  ihr  Befindliche  auch  dort  bleibt  (10.350)27,  und  der  zufolge  die 
Menschen,  die  wie  Ameisen  auf  ihr  umherkrabbeln,  nicht  herabzufallen 
befürchten  müssen  (10.349)28. 

1.1.  Der  Himmelskörper  als  lebendiger  Organismus 

1.1.1.  Die  Erdkugel  lebt 

Diese  im  leeren  Raum  schwebende  kugelförmige  Erde  wird  von 
Bhäskara  nun  —  auch  terminologisch  zweifelsfrei  in  Analogie  zum  Bild 
vom  frei  schwebenden  Vogel29  —  als  ein  atmendes  Wesen  von 
allerdings  gewaltiger  Größe  (< mahäpränin )30  angesehen  (4.185): 


sarvatra, 

24  10.367ab:  brahmändäntargatäkäse  bhümis  tiçthati  nücalä. 

Zu  Jsthä  als  Handlungsweise  vgl.  unten  Anm.54  und  66. 

— 

paksi  svabhavavaSato  yatra  tiçthati  khe  svayam 
tatra  bhümeh  sthitau  Sahkä  keyam  müdhe$u  jpnbhate. 

kadhdhakäkhyam  (?)  y  at  hä  ratnam  vastu  svam  prati  karçati 
tathä  prthvi  vastujätam  svabhäve  kaiva  codanä. 

28  pipilikänäm  nyäyena  janäh  prthvyäm  vyavasthitäh 
paritah  pätasankätra  na  küryaisäm  tathä  sthiteh. 

29  Vgl.  10.368,  oben  Anm.26. 

Dieser  Begriff  wird  vorwiegend  für  bewegte,  atmende  Wesen  wie  Menschen 
und  Tiere  gebraucht  (SCHMITHAUSEN  1991a:  19;  vgl.  auch  THIEME:  377  und  WEZLER 
1992b:  393-395).  Es  stimmt  dies  zum  von  Bhäskara  gebrauchten  Bild,  demzufolge  die 
Erde  sich  wie  ein  Vogel  verhält.  Demgegenüber  erscheint  in  Jaina-Quellen  ( Dasaveyä - 
liyd)  auch  jïva  (SCHMITHAUSEN  1991a:  47272;67).  (Zur  Verwendung  des  Begriffes  jiva 
vgl.  SCHMITHAUSEN  1991a:  l6f  ;19106.  Zur  Erde  als  Lebewesen  in  vedischer  und  jainisti- 
scher  Auffassung  vgl.  op.cit 314;320,  sowie  48279.)  Bhäskara  sieht  die  Erde  als  einen  ein¬ 
zelnen,  riesigen  Organismus  an.  Anders  im  Jainismus,  wo  sie  als  aus  einer  unzähligen 
Anzahl  winziger  Lebewesen  bestehend  gedacht  wird  (GiPh  2:  266f.;  Bhatt:  135f.; 
SCHMITHAUSEN  1991a:  48270;57).  Bemerkenswert  ist  die  Deutung  einer  gewissen  Hand¬ 
lung  im  Mahävrata-Ritus,  bei  der  Pfeile  in  eine  ein  wenig  in  die  Erde  gesteckte  Scheibe 
geschossen  werden,  durch  DAS  1988:  516f.  Ihr  zufolge  könnte  es  sich  um  die  "Entjungfe- 
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‘Die  Erde  hier  [bildet  den]  Leib  eines  gewaltigen  Lebewesens, 

[das]  seiner  Natur  gemäß  im  leeren  Raum  verweilt.  Die  Men¬ 
schen  halten  sich  auf  ihm  wie  Läuse  auf  dem  Scheitel  [seines 
Kopfes]  auf.’31 

Daß  die  Erde  in  der  Sicht  Bhäskaras  tatsächlich  lebt,  ergibt  sich  implizit 
aus  einer  relativ  großen  Anzahl  von  Stellen  im  CAS,  die  alle  heranzu¬ 
ziehen  hier  weder  möglich  noch  nötig  ist.  Ein  eindeutiger  Beleg  liegt 
aber  beispielsweise  dort  vor,  wo  ausdrücklich  davon  die  Rede  ist,  daß 
(die)  Erde  ihre  Anziehungskraft  dann  verliere,  wenn  sie  deshalb  tot 
( mrta )32  sei,  weil  man  sie  ganz  vom  Erdboden  entfernt  habe  ( ürdhvod - 
dhrta),  was  wohl  als  Argument  gegen  Einwände  gedacht  war,  die  eine 
Anziehungskraft  der  Erde  aufgrund  von  beobachtbar  andersgearteten 
Fakten  bezweifelten.33 

Als  Beweis  dafür,  daß  die  Erde  ein  atmendes  Lebewesen  (pränin ) 
sein  müsse,  führt  Bhäskara  die  Erdbeben  (bhükampa)  an,  die  er  auf  die 
Wirkung  des  in  den  subtilen  Gefäßbahnen  ( nädi )  der  Erde  zirkulieren¬ 
den  Windes  (väta)  zurückführt  (4.186):34 


rung"  der  vor  einem  neuen  Wachstumszyklus  noch  "jungfräulich"  gedachten  Erde  han¬ 
deln.  In  diesem  Zusammenhang  wird  auch  darauf  verwiesen,  daß  die  Erde  bei  den  alten 
Indern  ja  als  Frau  angesehen  wurde  (vgl.  dazu  die  ‘tellurischen  Hierophanien’  sowie  die 
‘chthonische  Mutterschaft’  bei  Eliade:  278-300,  sowie  Salomon:  175  und  Krçiparâsara, 
Vers  176).  Derlei  auf  archaisch-unkritischen  Anschauungen  fußende  Ritualhandlungen 
mögen  die  philosophisch-kritische  Reflexion  durchaus  angeregt  und  beeinflußt  haben. 

bhumir  esa  mahapranidehah  khe  ’tra  svabhavatah 
sthitas  tatra  janä  yükä  iva  simantasamsthitäh. 

32  Durch  Graben,  Pflügen  usw.  abgetötete  Erde  wird  in  einer  chinesischen  Ver¬ 
sion  des  Vinaya  erwähnt.  Im  Ä yaranga  (II)  werden  Erdklumpen  als  empfindend  (citta- 
mamta)  bezeichnet  (SCHMITHAUSEN  1991a:  50f.).  Vgl.  auch  Eliade:  282f. 

33  Vgl.  10351: 

uddhrtä  tu  mrtä  prthvi  naiv  am  saktimatt  bhavet 
ürdhvoddhrtäyäs  tasyäs  tan  na  vastväkar$ane  gatih 

‘Doch  eine  herausgezogene,  tote  Erde  wäre  so  nicht  [zur  Anziehung]  be¬ 
fähigt.  Für  sie,  die  nach  oben  herausgezogen  wurde,  gibt  es  darum  keine 
Möglichkeit,  Dinge  anzuziehen.’ 

34  Vgl.  die  ganz  andersgeartete  Ansicht  des  klassischen  Vaisesika,  wo  Erdbeben, 
Magnetismus  und  andere  Bewegungen  im  Bereich  der  Elemente  der  Wirkung  des  adr$ta 
zugeschrieben  werden  (HALBFASS:  311f.).  Naturgesetzliche  Phänomene,  wie  das  Auf¬ 
wärtsflammen  des  Feuers,  die  horizontale  Bewegung  des  Windes,  das  Abwärtsfließen 
des  Wassers  etc.  erklärt  Bhäskara  als  gewollte,  auf  dem  Erkennen  (jnäna )  der  Elemente 
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‘Wie  aber  [gäbe  es]  —  wenn  [ihr]  der  Atem  fehlte  —  ein  Argu¬ 
ment  für  Erdbeben?  Denn  [nur]  durch  den  in  den  subtilen  Ge¬ 
fäßbahnen  [der  Erde]  befindlichen  Wind  ist  ein  solches  [Be¬ 
ben]  begründbar,  aber  auf  keine  andere  Weise/35 

1.1.2.  Pflanzen  als  lebendige  Produkte  einer  lebendigen  Erde 

Bhäskaras  entwicklungsgeschichtlich  gehaltene  Betrachtung  der 
Pflanzenwelt  umgeht  das  Problem  einer  anfanglosen  Kausalkette  von 
artspezifischem  Samen  ( bïja )  und  diesem  entsprechender  Pflanze 
(vrksa),36  also  das  Problem  einer  generatio  univoca,  dadurch,  daß  er  ei¬ 
nen  einzigen,  absoluten  Ur-Samen  im  Sinne  einer  primären  generatio 
aequivoca  voraussetzt,  aus  dem  die  Lebewesen  sich  entwickelten.  Dies 
hängt  zwar  mit  seiner  metaphysischen  Grundkonzeption  eines  monisti¬ 
schen  Sivaismus  zusammen,  auf  dessen  Nachweis  diese  Erörterung  der 
pflanzlichen  Entwicklung  letztlich  hingerichtet  ist,  doch  erklärt  er  das 
Problem  der  Entstehung  der  Pflanzenwelt  naturphilosophisch,  ohne  Zu¬ 
hilfenahme  eines  göttlichen  Schöpfungswillens:  Zu  einem  nicht  näher 
bestimmbaren  Zeitpunkt  ( kuträpi  käle)  muß  eine  spezifische  Fähigkeit 
der  Erde  bestanden  haben,  die  ersten  Pflanzen  ganz  ohne  Samen  her¬ 
vorzubringen,  die  ihrerseits  danach  aber  bereits  die  gattungsspezifischen 
Samen  in  sich  trugen  (14.46).37  Daraus  folgt,  daß  die  (lebendige)  Erde 


beruhende  Handlungen  ( kriyä ).  Vgl.  unten,  Anm.57,  sowie  THIEME:  377f.,  der  Belege 
aus  dem  Mahäbhä$ya  dafür  beibringt,  daß  von  sinnvollem  bzw.  zielstrebigem  "Handeln", 
wie  etwa  der  Bewegung  des  Eisens  zum  Magneten,  auf  Vernunft  geschlossen  wurde. 

35  pränäbhäve  katham  tv  esa  bhükampo  yuktimän  bhavet 
nädyantargatavätena  sa  hi  yukto  ’sti  nänyathä. 

An  anderer  Stelle,  wo  der  menschliche  Körper  mit  dem  brahmända  und  in  der  Folge  Vi- 
räj  mit  jiva  gleichgesetzt  wird,  kommt  es  zu  einer  ähnlichen  Feststellung:  ‘Ein  Erdbeben 
aber  ist  das  mächtige  Regen  der  Glieder  [des  Viräj]’  (10.364ab:  bhükampo  yas  tu  so 
’yam  syäd  ahgänäm  sphuranam  mahat).  Die  Bewegung  von  Körpergliedern  aber  wird  auf 
die  Wirkung  des  präna  zurückgeführt  (SLAJE  1989:  15244 ;  15587) .  Auch  das  lausartige 
Dasein  der  Menschen  findet  sich  in  diesem  Kontext  wieder:  ‘Viräj  wird  als  jiva  im  [brah- 
mända\  bezeichnet,  die  Menschen  leben  [darauf]  als  Läuse’  (10.360ab:  viräd  jivo  ’tra 
samprokto  janä  yükatayä  sthitäh). 

36  vrkja  (Baum)  steht  in  der  folgenden  Argumentation  stellvertretend  für  die 
Pflanzenwelt,  wie  die  Bemerkung,  die  Gräser  gehörten  ‘auf  die  Seite’  der  Bäume,  erken¬ 
nen  läßt  (14.51cd:  tmam  ca  vrksapakse  ’ sti  sthitam  kätra  vikalpana).  Zu  einer  Stufenord¬ 
nung  der  Lebewesen  bei  Bhäskara  vgl.  unten  sub  1.12.1. 

nn  _  _  _  __ 

kutrapi  kale  samarthyam  bhümer  asid  vises  at  ah 
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allein  der  Same  für  alle  Pflanzen  ist,  und  daß  die  nun  neuen  Samen,  die 
sich  in  den  zuallererst  erzeugten  Pflanzen  befanden,  der  essentielle  Teil 
dieser  Erde  waren  und  sind  (14.47).38  Zum  Beweis  dafür  wird  ange¬ 
führt,  daß  die  Erde  immer  noch  ohne  Samen  Lebewesen  hervorbringen 
könne,  wie  anhand  der  Entstehung  von  Gras  aus  einzelnen/isolierten 
Erdklumpen  oder  anhand  der  Entstehung  von  Kleinstlebewesen  (ksudra- 
jantu )39  aus  den  Elementen  {bhüta\  etwa  in  der  Art  einer  generatio 
spontanea ,  zu  beobachten  ist.40  Weil  sie  jedoch  aus  einem  Klumpen 
Erde  entstanden,  sind  diese  ersten  Lebewesen,  zu  denen  Pflanzen,  Tiere 
und  Berge  gerechnet  werden,  aus  einer  primären  Urzeugung  {param 
janma )  hervorgegangen,  und  pflanzen  sich  seither  mittels  der  ihnen  ei¬ 
genen  Samen  fort  (14.50c-51b).41  Seit  dieser  besonderen,  ersten  Erzeu- 


vina  bijam  samutpade  vrkfanam  bijadharinam. 

38  bhümir  bijam  tad  ekä  syät  sarvavrk$asamudbhave 
navinam  bijam  asyäs  tu  säro  bhägas  tarau  sthitah. 

Das  Vaisesika  (Prasastapäda,  Sridhara)  sieht  in  Pflanzen  und  Steinen  zwar  ebenfalls  (be¬ 
sondere)  Formen  der  Erde,  doch  sind  sie  —  wie  die  Erde  auch  —  keine  lebenden  Orga¬ 
nismen.  Udayana  ( Kiranävali )  gesteht  den  Pflanzen  Leben  sowie  ein  schwaches  Bewußt¬ 
sein  zu  (Halbfass:  317f.;3401^4).  Zu  den  Pflanzen  als  Lebewesen  vgl.  auch  Das  1988: 
269f. 

39  Zur  Bedeutung  dieses  Begriffes  vgl.  HALBFASS:  318-320  und  WEZLER  1992b: 

S9522. 

40  4.187ab:  bijam  vinäpi mrdbhäge  yo  yarn  dr$(as  tmodbhavah.  Vgl.  auch  14.50a-c: 
adyâpi  Éuddhüd  bhümyah  <ga  >  \°gät]  tmädi  jäyate  sphutam  /  khätoddhrtäd  api  ...  . 
(‘Noch  heutzutage  entsteht  deutlich  [wahrnehmbar]  Gras  usw.  aus  einem  reinen  Erd¬ 
klumpen,  sogar  wenn  er  aus  einem  aufgegrabenen  [Loch]  geholt  wurde’).  Dies  zeigt,  daß 
auch  einzelne  Teile  der  Erde  für  sich  gesondert  als  lebendig  angesehen  wurden.  Die 
Erde  "stirbt"  offensichtlich  erst  dann,  wenn  man  sie  ganz  vom  Boden  trennt  ( ürdhvod - 
dhrta)  (10.351c,  vgl.  oben).  Zur  rezenten  Urzeugung  ( generatio  spontanea )  von  Kleinstle¬ 
bewesen  vgl.  14.44: 

adyäpi  k$udrajantünäm  ke$äncid  sphutam  ik$ate 
bhütebhyo  ’ tra  param  janma  sukratäsädanam  vinä. 

41  ...  mrdah  pindät  tu  jäyate  yatah 

tatah  paratmam  tac  ca  jäyate  bijatah  svakät. 

14.45  (zum  Kontext  param  janma  vgl.  14.44  in  Anm.40): 
tiryahcah  pak$ino  ’py  eva  vrkjädyäh  parvatäs  tathä 
deSakälavaSen aiva  bhütebhyo  ’ tra  samutthitäh. 

Ob  dem  ein  Gedanke  in  der  Art  der  Maxime  vom  sarvam  sarvätmakam  zugrundeliegt, 
der  Theorie  einer  materiellen  Umwandlung  aller  Existenzformen  also,  der  gemäß  "jedes 
ist,  was  es  ißt",  wobei  im  Grunde  dann  alles  aus  allem  besteht  (vgl.  WEZLER  1992a: 
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gung  der  Urpflanzen  (paratma )  entstehen  sie  regelmäßig  in  der  auch 
heute  beobachtbaren  Weise  aus  ihren  eigenen,  ursprünglich  jedoch  von 
der  Erde  gebildeten  Samen  (  14.48) 42  Somit  ist  auch  die  Pflanzenwelt 
eindeutig  ein  Bestandteil  des  lebenden  "Organismus"  Erde.  Diese  Sicht¬ 
weise  Bhäskaras  bestätigt  auch  seine  Modifizierung  der  traditionellen 
Umschreibung  aller  Existenzformen  durch  den  Ausdruck  Von  Brahman 
bis  zu  den  Gräsern ’  ( brahmäditrnaparyanta ),  die  sich  bei  ihm  (13.15a)  als 
Von  Siva  bis  zur  Erde ’  (sivädibhümiparyanta)  wiederfindet! 

1. 1.2.1.  Die  Stellung  der  Pflanzen  in  der  Ordnung  der  Lebewesen 

Im  CAÉ  findet  sich  eine  Rangordnung  der  Lebewesen,  die  u.a.  des¬ 
halb  bemerkenswert  ist,  weil  sie  —  anders  als  die  sänkhyistisch  ausge¬ 
richteten  gwrçtz-Hierarchien43  oder  die  an  der  besonderen  Art  ihres  Ge¬ 
borenwerdens  ( andaja  etc.)  orientierten  Schemata  —  den  relativen  Grad 
des  Taubseins  (jädya )  zum  Maßstab  hat  und  darauf  beruhende  Über¬ 
gänge  zwischen  den  traditionellen  Gattungen  Mensch,  Tier,  Pflanze  etc. 
aufweist.  So  wird  zunächst  einmal  zwischen  Mensch  und  horizontal 
bewegtem  Getier  ( tiryac ),  und  dann  —  gesondert  davon  —  zwischen 
Mensch  und  geflügeltem  Tier  {paksin )  unterschieden,  die  beiden  Gat¬ 
tungen  tiryac  und  paksin  sind  also  grundsätzlich  auseinandergehalten, 
wobei  jedoch  zwei  Arten  erwähnt  werden,  die  nicht  ausschließlich  den 
Gattungen  tiryac  bzw.  paksin  subsumiert  werden  können.  So  bilden  die 
Zwischenstufe  (sandhidesaga)  zwischen  Mensch  und  tiryac  einerseits  die 
Affen  ( vänara ),  zwischen  Mensch  und  paksin  andererseits  die  ‘Papageien 
usw.’  (sukädi)  (11.64).44  Zwischen  den  sich  in  horizontaler  Haltung  be- 


288),  müßte  gesondert  untersucht  werden. 

42  tatah  param  tu  te  vrksä  jätä  bijän  nijät  sphutam 
jäyante  ca,  na  drçte  ’tra  käpi  samèayakalpanâ. 

Dasselbe  Entstehungsmodell  wird  schließlich  auf  alle  Existenzformen  ( bhäva )  übertragen 
(14.54): 

anädeh  sarvabijät  tu  sarve  bhäväh  samantatah 
svabljasahitä  jätä  iti  siddhäntasangrahah. 

43  Vgl.  Sänkhyakärikä  53-54;  Manusmrti  12.41-51  (Halbfass:  349;357;360f.).  Zum 
jainistischen  Einteilungsschema,  das  aufsteigend  nach  der  Anzahl  der  Sinnesorgane  der 
Lebewesen  verfährt,  vgl.  GiPh  2:  266f;  WEZLER  1987a:  125. 

44  tiryanmänusayor  madhye  vänaräh  santi  samsthitäh 
naränäm  pakçinâm  caiva  tukädyäh  sandhidesagäh. 
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wegenden  Tieren  und  der  Gruppe  der  Bäume  —  die  Klasse  der  Geflü¬ 
gelten  wird  in  diesem  Zusammenhang  nicht  berührt  —  bilden  die  Wil¬ 
den  Dattel-  und  andere  Palmen  (kharjürikädi)  einen  Übergang.45  Die 
Wilde  Dattelpalme  (Phoenix  sylvestris)  soll  diesen  Tieren  somit  näher 
stehen  als  andere  Pflanzen,  und  man  fragt  sich  in  der  Tat,  warum  das  so 
sein  könnte.  Nun  ist  —  botanisch  betrachtet  —  Phoenix  sylvestris  aber 
eine  zweihäusige  Pflanze,  die  männlichen  und  weiblichen  Blütenstände 
wachsen  auf  getrennten  Pflanzen  mit  verschiedenfarbigen  Blüten.  Ob 
diese  den  botanischen  Gegebenheiten  entsprechende  Tatsache  der 
Zweigeschlechtigkeit  Wilder  Dattelpalmen  auch  dem  klassischen  Indien 
geläufig  war,  darüber  herrschen  geteilte  Ansichten.46  Bei  Bhäskaras 
Bemerkung  dürfte  jedenfalls  eine  geschlechtsspezifisch  deutlich  erkenn¬ 
bare  Differenzierung  von  Phoenix  sylvestris  den  Ausschlag  dafür  gegeben 
haben,  daß  er  diese,  wie  auch  andere  (ädi),  wohl  ebenfalls  in  dieser 
Hinsicht  differenzierbare  Baumarten  ( vrksa ),  als  den  tiryac  verwandt 
ansah.  Denn  indem  er  anderswo  in  kontextuell  eindeutigem  Zusammen¬ 
hang  bekräftigt,  daß  er  für  die  ortsgebundenen47  Lebewesen  (sthä- 
vara)**  ebenfalls  eine  paarweise,  geschlechtliche  Verbindung  (< dvandva - 
yoga)  annimmt,  verweist  er  als  Beispiel  ( nidarsana ),  das  ja,  um  seine 
Funktion  zu  erfüllen,  ein  allgemein  anerkanntes  sein  muß,  auf  Phoenix 


Diesen  nicht  näher  begründeten  Behauptungen  dürften  die  Beobachtung  des  menschen¬ 
ähnlichen  Betragens  von  Affen  sowie  die  Tatsache  zugrundeliegen,  daß  Papageien 
sprachähnliche  Laute  zu  erzeugen  vermögen,  was  den  Schluß  auf  das  Vorhandensein  ei¬ 
nes  höheren  Grades  von  Geistigkeit  zuließe. 

45  11.65a:  tiryagvrkj agan asyäpi  madhye  kharjürikädayah.  Zur  Pflanze  vgl.  Das 
1988:  123. 

46  Das  findet  keine  Anhaltspunkte,  um  die  Annahme  zu  stützen,  die  alten  Inder 
hätten  den  tatsächlichen  biologischen  Vorgang  der  Bestäubung  und  Befruchtung  gekannt 
(1988:  132;246;250f.).  Demgegenüber  bemerkt  SYED:  270f.,  daß  die  von  den  Indern  ge¬ 
troffene  Unterscheidung  zwischen  einer  männlichen  und  einer  weiblichen  Pflanze  von 
Phoenix  sylvestris  den  botanischen  Fakten  entspreche.  Man  hat  jedoch  zu  berücksichti¬ 
gen,  daß  die  indischen  Klassifikationen  sonst  doch  auf  gewissen  äußerlichen  Eigenschaf¬ 
ten  zu  beruhen  scheinen,  die  nichts  mit  den  tatsächlichen  geschlechtlichen  Unterschieden 
zu  tun  haben  (vgl.  Das  1988:  251),  so  daß  zu  klären  bleibt,  ob  im  Falle  von  Phoenix  syl¬ 
vestris  die  Übereinstimmung  mit  den  botanischen  Fakten  nicht  eher  zufälliger  Natur  ist. 

47  Zum  Terminus  WEZLER  1987a:  111. 

45  Zur  auf  vedische  Zeit  rückführbaren  Dichotomie  jägat  —  Jstha  vgl.  SLAJE  1989: 
15361;  SCHMITHAUSEN  1991a:  61-63. 
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sylvestris  (5.66).49 

Was  den  nächsten  Grad  des  Taubseins  angeht,  so  bilden  schließlich 
die  Steine  —  von  den  Bäumen  aus  betrachtet  —  die  unterste  Stufe  im 
diesbezüglichen  Schema  Bhäskaras.50 

2.  Die  Erde  und  ihre  Produkte  als  geistige  und  frei  handelnde  Organis¬ 
men 

Anläßlich  seiner  Deutung  von  ÎPK  1.1.3,  wo  die  Merkmale  des  Le¬ 
bendigen  als  Erkennen  (jnäna )  und  daran  orientiertem  Handeln  (kriyä) 
bestimmt  werden,51  schloß  Abhinavagupta  die  ortsgebundenen  Existen¬ 
zen  (sthävara)  aus  dem  Kreis  der  über  Geistestätigkeit  verfügenden  ( sa - 
cetana )52  Lebewesen  aus,  weil  sie  zu  keinen  gewollten  Handlungen 
fähig  seien.53  Diese  von  Abhinavagupta  auch  in  anderen  seiner  Werke 
konsequent  vertretene  Ansicht54  veranlaßte  Bhäskara  zu  einem  klei- 


49  samsthitih  sthävaränäm  ca  dvandvayogena  yujyate 

nidarsanam  ca  kharjürädayo  vrksä  bhavanti  hi. 

Zum  Kontext  (stn-pum-varga / siva-êakti-dvandva  vgl.  5.61-73). 

50  11.65cd:  wkçebhyas  ca  silä  jädyam  bhajanty  eva  na  samsayah. 

51 ÎPK  1.1.3cd:  jhänam  kriyä  ca  bhütänäm  jivatäm  jivanam  mat  am. 

52  Zur  Semantik  des  Begriffes  SCHMITHAUSEN  1991a:  29. 

53  ÏPV  70, lf.  Vgl.  SLAJE  1989:  152.  Derlei  das  Vorhandensein  von  Geistigkeit 
bezeugende  Fälligkeiten  können  nur  Lebendigem  zukommen:  Bliäskan  65,6;  CAÉ  4.180- 
182. 

54  ÎPW  88,3-4  (ad  ÎPK  1.1.3:  tathä  hi  jadabhütänäm  pratitfhä  jivadäsrayä  I  jhä¬ 
nam  kriyä  ca  bhütänäm  jivatäm  jivanam  matam ):  jadabhütänäm  jivadäsrayam  pratisthä- 
nam.  jivatäm  ca  jivanam  jhänakriye  eva.  (Vgl.  dazu  ÏPW  104, 13f:  parasparävinäbhävät 
tu  pürvam  uktam  jivanam  jhänakriye  eveti .)  ÏPW  92,5-6:  kriyäkartrrü pam  hi  bhütam  uc- 
yate.  tat  paramärthato  jivata  eva  bhütatvam  ucitam.  tatprasädena  tv  aparasya.  Vgl.  dazu 
ÎPW  105,18-21:  sä  jadajalasilädigatacalanasthänädikriyäto  vilak$anäkärä.  jadagatäpi  tu 
kriyä  jadasya  svätmanisthatänupapatter  yannisthä  tatpramätrsamvinnisthaiva  (‘Dieses 
[Handeln  eines  bewußten  Wesens]  hat  eine  vom  Handeln  der  tauben  Wasser,  Steine 
usw.,  [das  aus  ihrem]  Bewegen  bzw.  [ihrem]  Stehen  usw.  [besteht],  verschiedene  Form. 
Das  Vorhandensein  des  zu  Taubem  gehörigen  Handeln  [aber]  ist  vielmehr  ein  Vorhan¬ 
densein  im  Bewußtsein  des  Erkenners  [des  Tauben],  weil  es  unmöglich  ist,  [daß  das 
Handeln]  sich  im  Tauben  selbst  befindet’).  Ein  ‘Verharren’  gilt  dann  als  Handlung,  wenn 
es  gewollt  vollzogen  wird:  aparispandarüpäpi  tisthämityädikä  kriyä  kartari  kram ikatäparä- 
marSaparamärthaiva  (ÏPW  105, 17f);  vgl.  auch  unten  Anm.66.  ÏPW  98,6:  prasiddham 
prän adh äran atven a  jivanam.  ÏPW  98,23:  buddhindriyakäryam  hi  jhänam  karmendri- 
yakäryä  ca  kriyä ;  ÏPW  104,9:  jivatiti  pränän  dfiärayatity  arthe  jhänakriye  anantarline.  PTV 
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nen,  mit  der  Bemerkung  eingeleiteten  Exkurs  ( Bhäskan  65,3-24),  daß  er 
hierzu  nun  doch  etwas  einzuwenden  hätte.  Denn  auch  unabhängig  von 
der  absoluten  Sichtweise  bestehe  in  der  Außenwelt  durchaus  eine  dem 
Erkennen  und  Handeln  gemäße  Geistestätigkeit  (cetanatä)  auch  der  für 
taub  angesehenen  Existenzen  (jada ) 55  Im  Anschluß  daran  wird  unter 
Verweis  auf  die  geforderten  Merkmale  des  Erkennens  und  des  Han¬ 
delns56  ihr  Vorhandensein  an  Pflanzen,  an  der  Erde  und  an  den  übri¬ 
gen  (grobstofflichen)  Elementen  erwiesen.57 

2.1.  Merkmale  der  Geistigkeit 

Was  ist  also  das  Merkmal,  das  uns  erkennen  läßt,  ob  die  Erde,  ihre 
Produkte,  oder  die  dinglichen  Existenzformen  ( bhäva )58  schlechthin, 
über  Geistesregungen  (cetana)  verfügen?  Für  Bhäskara  ist  —  und  zwar 
zweifellos  im  Anschluß  an  das  von  Utpaladeva  ( ÎPK)  Gelehrte  —  Gei¬ 
stigsein  unmittelbar  an  eine  Fähigkeit  ( sakti )  gebunden,  aus  eigenem 
(svätantrya)  zu  handeln.  Diese  Fähigkeit  ist  sich  ihrer  selbst  bewußt  (5.8: 
ahamämarsarüpin)59  (4.176): 


9,15f:  jivatäm  ca  jivanam  näma  präguktam  jn an akriyärü p am  ekam  päram  aisvaryam 
sarve$üm  paraträpi  hi  svavat.  dehädir  eva  prthaktayä  bhäti.  PTV  9,19f:  jivanam  jhänakriye 
eveti. 

55  atra  ca  kihcid  vaktavyam  vartate.  paramärthadr$tis  tävad  ästäm.  bähyadrftyäpi 
jadänäm  api  jhänakriyärüpä  cetanatä  vidyata  eva  ( Bhäskan  65, 3f). 

56  Bhäskan  65,8:  jhänakriye  eva  ca  cetanatvam  ity  uktam. 

57  cetanatä  =  jhänakriyärüpä  ( Bhäskan  65,4;8).  Als  Beweise  für  das  Vorhan¬ 
densein  von  Erkennen  und  Handeln  werden  angeführt:  Aufsaugen  von  Wasser,  Ausbrei¬ 
ten  der  Wurzeln  sowie  Wachstum  der  Bäume  (65,5);  das  Tragen  (ahgin)  lebendiger 
Teile  ( ahga ),  die  die  Pflanzen  sind,  der  Erde  (65,6)  (hier  sind  die  betreffenden 
Merkmale  nicht  intendiert,  vgl.  aber  Anm.65);  Abwärtsfließen  des  Wassers  (65, 7f);  Auf¬ 
wärtsflammen  des  Feuers  (65, 8f);  Horizontalbewegung  des  Windes  (65,9).  Daß  er  den 
Raum  im  Herzen  (dahara)  und  den  vom  Gehörgang  umschlossenen  Teil  {karnaÉaskuU) 
bildet,  beweist  die  Geistigkeit  für  den  Äther  (65,10f).  Bhäskara  sieht  auch  die  übrigen 
(mahäbhüta-)E\emente  Wasser  (jala),  Feuer  (tejas),  Luft  (väyu)  und  Äther  (äkäsa)  als 
belebt  an.  Vgl.  CAS  4.190cd  ( väyüh  säkyäj  jivarüpa  äkäso  y  am  taräm  tathä),  sowie  SLAJE 
1989:  152. 

58  Wenn  bhäva  nicht  als  Existenzform  ganz  allgemein  gebraucht  wird,  im  Sinne 
von  sarve  bhäväh  (vgl.  4.145a),  dann  drückt  der  Begriff  "taubere"  Formen  aus,  wie  etwa 
Pflanzen,  oder  einfach:  Dinge.  Vgl.  13.131a:  trnädikam  bhävajätam;  13.173a:  ghatädiko 
bhävavargah. 

59  saktih  svätantryamätram  syäd  ahamämarsarüpini 
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‘Ein  Handelnder  zu  sein  [bedeutet]  nämlich  das  Miteinbezo¬ 
gensein  in  eine  Handlung.  Dies  könnte  nur  auf  [jemanden]  zu¬ 
treffen,  [der]  aus  eigenem  [handelt].  Aus  eigenem  [zu  handeln 
wiederum  kommt]  nur  der  Geistbetätigung,  niemals  [jedoch] 
Taubem  [zu].’60 

Es  kann  daher  nicht  die  Tatsache  des  bloßen  Bewegtseins  allein  bereits 
auf  Geistigkeit  schließen  lassen  (5.36), 61  sondern  es  ist  die  Fähigkeit 
( sakti ),  aus  eigenem  zu  handeln,  die  den  hauptsächlichsten  Unterschied 
zwischen  geistigen  und  tauben  Existenzen  begründet.62  ‘Wie  du’,  hält 
Bhäskara  einem  Gegner  vor,  der  die  Dinge  (bhäva)  wegen  ihres  Schwei¬ 
gens63  als  jada  bezeichnet  hatte,  ‘[deiner  Fähigkeit]  aus  eigenem  [zu 
reden]  wegen  über  Geistestätigkeit  verfügst,  so  [auch]  die  "tauben"  [Din¬ 
ge  wegen  ihrer  Fähigkeit  gewollt  zu  schweigen].  Taubes  aber,  [das]  aus 
eigenem  in  Gang  gesetzt  wird,  nennt  man  gewiß  nicht  Taubes’  ( 5.32).04 

2.1.1.  Aufweis  der  Merkmale  an  der  Erde 

Diesen  vorausgeschickten  Bestimmungen  zufolge  müßten  nun  auch 
an  der  Erde  —  wenn  sie  denn  geistig  sein  soll  —  gewollte  Handlungen 
aufweisbar  sein.65  Bhäskara  führt  im  CAS  nun  zwei  Beispiele  für  derlei 


jnatrtvasya  para  kajtha  kartrtvasyapi  sa  smrta. 

60  kartrtvam  hi  kriyävesah  svatantrasyaiva  tad  bhavet 
svätantryam  cetanasyaiva  na  jadasya  kadäcana. 

61  ahgacäl an  am ätren  a  na  caitanyasya  kalpanä 
yuktä  vätena  kampante  vrksä  api  jadäyatah. 

Daß  die  Bäume  an  dieser  Stelle  als  jada  bezeichnet  werden,  hängt  mit  einer  geg¬ 
nerischen  Ansicht  zusammen,  die  hier  widerlegt  werden  soll  (vgl.  5.27-38). 

AT 

4.141cd:  saktes  cetanäbhävah  sphuta  eva  na  samsayah  (‘[Die  Tatsache,  daß]  eine 
Fähigkeit  [etwas]  Geistiges  ist,  ist  völlig  deutlich,  ein  Zweifel  ist  nicht  möglich’).  4.179cd: 
...  na  hi  jädye  sä  (seil,  kartrtä )  yuktämienätha  lesatah  (‘Denn  Handelnder  zu  sein  kommt 
Taubem  nicht  einmal  zu  einem  geringen  Teil  zu’). 

63  Vgl.  dazu  unten  Anm.85f. 

64  svätantryena  yathä  tvam  syäc  cetanas,  te  tathä  jadäh 
svätantryena  prayuktam  tu  jädyam  no  jädyam  ucyate. 

Zur  Attraktion  tvam  syäc  cetanah  vgl.  SPEUER:  18f.  (§27.2). 

65  Bhäskan  65,  5f  wird  die  Geistestätigkeit  der  Erde  nur  damit  begründet,  daiß  sie 
als  Träger  ( ahgin )  ihrer  Geist  besitzenden  Teile  (anga),  nämlich  der  Bäume  ( vrk$a ),  not¬ 
wendig  dieselbe  Qualität  aufweisen  muß:  tatah  tad- (seil.  vrk$a)-angibhütä  bhür  api  ceta- 
naiva.  na  hi  nirjivasyähgino  hgam  sajivam  drstam. 
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Handlungsweisen  an.  Das  erste  betrifft  die  Erdkugel  als  schwebenden 
Himmelskörper.  Wie  erinnerlich,  verglich  Bhäskara  (10.368)  die  Erdku¬ 
gel  mit  einem  Vogel,  der  sich  selbst  auf  eine  ihm  zukommende  natür¬ 
liche  Weise  (svabhävavasatah)  unbewegt  in  der  Luft  hält  ( tisthati ).  Die¬ 
ses  Verweilen  ( avasthiti )  ist  eine  Handlung,  die  nur  einem  über  Geist 
verfügenden  Körper  zukommen  kann.66  Zudem  könnte  niemand  ohne 
die  seiner  Natur  gemäße  ( svabhäva )  Handlungsweise  {kriyd),  die  im  ge¬ 
gebenen  Fall  der  Erde  eben  vom  freien  (nirälamba)  Schweben  ( sthiti ) 
vorgestellt  wird,  bestehen:  Die  Erdkugel  bedarf  daher  so  wenig  einer 
Stütze,  wie  ein  Fisch,  der  sich  im  stützelosen  Wasser  gleichsam  schwe¬ 
bend  hält  (10.370-371).67 

Das  zweite  Beispiel  bezieht  sich  auf  die  Erde  als  lebendiges  Ele¬ 
ment:  Indem  sie  Gräser  usw.  produziert,  d.h.  gewollt  handelt,  erweist  sie 
sich  als  mit  Geist  begabt  (4.187): 

‘Durch  die  Beobachtung,  [daß]  in  einem  Stück  Erde  auch  ohne 
Samen68  Gras  hervorkommt,  folgt,  [daß]  die  Erde  —  wie  der 
Körper  eines  atmenden  Wesens  —  über  Geistestätigkeit  ver¬ 
fügt.’69 
Ferner: 

‘Und  die  Erde  hat  Geist,  weil  sie  Gräser  usw.  aus  [sich]  her¬ 
vorbringt.’70 

Aus  diesen  natürlichen  Handlungsweisen  ist  daher  zu  ersehen,  daß 
die  Erde  sowohl  als  grobstoffliches  Element  betrachtet  lebendig  und 
geistig  ist,  wie  sie  auch  als  einzelner  (Himmels-)Körper  einen  bewußten 
Organismus  bildet.  Bhäskara  sieht  demgemäß  auch  keinerlei  Unter¬ 
schied  zwischen  dem  lebendigen  Organismus  eines  Menschen  und  dem 
des  brahmända .71  Beide  können  nur  bestehen,  weil  sie  von  der  Kraft 


66  10.369a-c:  avasthitih  kriya  seyam  kriya  cetanadehaga  I  bhumiS  ca  cetanayukta. 

67  svabhäväd  uditä  yasya  yä  kriyä  sa  tu  täm  vinä 
kçanam  na  sahate  sthätum  codyasyävasaro  ’tra  kah 
nirälamba  sthitih  seyam  bhümeh  syät  svasvabhävajä 
sünye  jaleyathä  matsyasyeti  kim  tatra  codanam. 

68  Zur  rezenten  "Urzeugung"  ( bijam  vinä )  vgl.  oben  sub  1X2. 

69  bijam  vinäpi  mrdbhäge  yo  yarn  drçfas  tmodbhavah 
tena  bhümeê  cetanatä  jäyate  pränidehavat. 

70  10.369cd:  bhümié  ca  cetanäyuktä  tmädeh  prodbhavät  tat  ah. 

71  10.365ab:  yad  dehe,  tac  ca  brahmände  vife$o  nätra  kascana. 
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des  Geistes  (cicchakti)  getragen  werden  (10.366).72  Diese  Analogie 
Weltall  =  Leib  wird  konsequent  beibehalten,73  und  zwar  nicht  nur  in 
dem  Sinne,  daß  die  Erde  mit  dem  Fleisch,  das  Wasser  mit  Blut,  die 
Gräser  mit  dem  Haar  oder  das  Gestein  mit  den  Knochen  gleichgesetzt 
würden,74  sondern  in  einem  weitaus  aufschlußreicherem,  der  die  Frage 
nach  der  Geistigkeit  der  Produkte  der  Erde  —  aber  auch  der  des  Leibes 
—  berührt. 

2.1.2.  Aufweis  der  Merkmale  an  den  Erdprodukten 

Die  Erde  wird  —  wie  eben  gezeigt  —,  weil  sie  Pflanzen,  Steine  usw. 
aus  sich  hervorbringt,  und  daher  aus  eigenem  {svätantrya)  handelt,  als 
geistig  angesehen.  Nun  wird  der  folgenden  Argumentation  gemäß,  die 
sich  auf  die  Beobachtung  stützt,  daß  die  Produkte  der  Erde,  nachdem 
sie  hervorgebracht  wurden,  wachsen  und  sich  zurückbilden  {pustihäni ), 
in  derem  selbständigen  Wachstum  und  seiner  Rückbildung  ebenfalls  ein 
svätantrya ,  ein  ‘Handeln  aus  eigenem’  der  Produkte,  gesehen.  Vergleich¬ 
bares  wird  auch  mit  Bezug  auf  Haar  und  Knochengerüst  des  Körpers 
bemerkt.  In  beiden  Fällen,  also  sowohl  bei  Pflanzen  ( trnädi )  und  Stei¬ 
nen  (silä)  als  auch  bei  Haaren75  {roman)  und  Knochen  ( asthi ),  liegt  für 
Bhäskara  damit  ein  weiteres  Mal  ein  Beweis  für  die  Verbindung  mit 
Geistigkeit  vor,  die  dann  ihrerseits  als  ein  Merkmal  für  die  Belebtheit 
dieser  Produkte  herangezogen  wird  (4.181-182): 

‘Wie  Knochengerüst  [und]  Haare  des  Körpers  in  der  Tat  an 
Geistigkeit  teilhaben,  so  müßten  auch  die  Steine,  Gräser  usw. 
der  Erde  an  Geistigkeit  teilhaben.  Wie  gäbe  es  sonst  Wachs¬ 
tum  und  Rückbildung  [die]  an  diesen  [Produkten  doch]  deut¬ 
lich  Vorkommen?  Denn  unter  Unbelebten  werden  [Wachstum 


72  —  — 

cicchaktyaiva  dhrto  deho  ’py  e$a  tiçthati  nanyatha 

brahmände  tatra  kä  Éankâ  kartum  yogyästi  dhimatä. 

73  Vgl.  10.338-371. 

*7/1 

Vgl.  10.357-365.  Der  Charakter  dieser  Identifikationen  ist  jedoch  ein  anderer 
als  die  tantrische  Identifizierung  von  Flüssen  mit  nädis  des  Körpers,  usw.,  wie  SALOMON: 
177f.  sie  hervorhebt. 

Ganz  anders  wird  z.B.  von  Bhavya  ( Madhyamakahrdaya )  die  Empfindungsun¬ 
fähigkeit  von  Haaren  oder  Fingernägeln  vorausgesetzt  und  analog  zum  Nachweis  für  die 

von  Pflanzen  herangezogen  (SCHMITHAUSEN  1991a:  8S498; 


Empfindungsunfähigkeit 
905  .). 
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und  Rückbildung]  in  wirklich  überhaupt  keinem  Fall  beobach¬ 
tet!.’76 

So  auch  12.64: 

‘Sprich,  wie  [kann]  das  Knochengerüst  in  deinem  Körper 
wachsen  und  sich  zurückbilden,  und  [wie  ist]  dies  Wachsen 
[deiner]  Haare  [möglich]?  Im  Falle  [ihrer  beider]  Unbelebtheit 
[käme]  nämlich  keines  von  beiden  vor!’77 

2. 1.2.1.  Die  Geistigkeit  des  Gesteins 

Kaum  ein  anderer  Textzeuge  des  Hinduismus78  dürfte  eine  derart 
entschiedene  Position  zugunsten  einer  Belebtheit  von  anorganischen 
Substanzen  und  sonst  im  allgemeinen  als  taub  angesehenen  Dingen 
(bhäva)  vertreten,  wie  das  CAÉ  es  tut.  Wie  eben  gezeigt,  werden  Steine 
als  zum  Wachstum  befähigte  Organismen  angesehen  (pustihânî ).  Nun 
heißt  es  an  anderer  Stelle  ausdrücklich,  daß  auch  Steine  über  Fähigkei¬ 
ten  (sakti)  verfügten,  und  diese  Tatsache  wird  unmittelbar  zum  Nach¬ 
weis  dafür  herangezogen,  daß  in  einem  solchen  Falle  Geistigkeit  vorlie¬ 
gen  müsse.79  Aus  dem  oben  sub  2.1 2  Gesagten  geht  hervor,  daß  auch 
diese  sakti  der  Steine  eine  Fähigkeit  sein  muß,  aus  eigenem  ( svätantrya ) 
eine  ganz  bestimmte,  gattungsspezifische  Wirkung  hervorzubringen 
(4.141b:  svakärye  niyatätmani).  Der  die  ‘zahlreichen  Fähigkeiten’  (nänä- 
sakti)  der  Steine  erwähnenden  Stelle  (4.180)  aber  folgt  unmittelbar  der 
oben  bereits  zitierte  Abschnitt  über  ihr  Wachstum  und  ihre  Rückbildung 


76  dehe  ’sthijätam  romäni  yathä  caitanyabhähjy  alam 
filätmädikam  caivam  bhümau  caitanyabhäg  bhavet 
anyathä  puftihäni  stah  katham  te$äm  sphutam  sthite 
nirjivänäm  hi  <tenaiva>  \te  naiva]  drste  jätv  atha  kutracit. 

77  asthijälasya  te  dehe  <tu°>\pu\ytihäni  katham  vada 
romnäm  roh  an  am  etac  cäjivatve  <nanu>  [na  tu]  samsthite. 

78  Anders  verhält  es  sich  mit  den  Jainas  (SCHMITHAUSEN  1991a:  3f;15),  deren 
Auffassung  über  die  Art  der  Belebtheit  von  Elementen  aber  von  der  Bhäskaras  im 
Grundsätzlichen  abweicht  (vgl.  oben,  Anm.30;  SCHMITHAUSEN  1991a:  48276;57).  Zur 
Auseinandersetzung  der  Buddhisten  mit  den  Jainas  vgl.  SCHMITHAUSEN  1991a:  89-91 
(Anm  .502-508). 

79  4.141:  sä  (seil,  silä)  hi  saktim  bhajaty  eva  svakärye  niyatätmani  I  éakteÉ  cetanä- 
bhävah  sphuta  eva,  na  saméayah\  4.180:  siläder  apiyo  nänäiaktiyogas  tu  drsyate  I  sa  cai- 
t  any  am  vinä  yukto  naiva  syät  paramärthatah. 
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(4.181-182)  nach,  sodaß  zwei  dieser  Jato  hinsichtlich  ihrer  Wirkung  ge¬ 
klärt  sind. 

Als  Merkmale  der  Geistigkeit  wurden  neben  dem  Handeln  jedoch 
auch  Erkennen  {jnänakriye )80  gefordert.  Und  in  der  Tat  finden  sich 
Stellen,  wo  den  Steinen  ausdrücklich  auch  eine  Fähigkeit  zu  erkennen 
(jnäna)  zugeschrieben  wird.81  Vgl.  hierzu  14.196-199ab: 

‘Gewiß  fehlt  hier  auch  den  Steinen  usw.  das  Erkennen  nicht 
im  geringsten.  ...  Wie  [könnten]  sie  andernfalls,  da  [sie]  sich 
von  Regen  usw.  wie  von  Regen  [lebende]  Körper  nähren,  an 
ihrem  angestammten  Platz  wachsen  und  sich  zurückbilden? 
Auch  dieser  Körper  hier  ist  [seiner]  Form  [nach]  doch  ganz 
deutlich  als  ein  Stein  vorhanden.  Dennoch  ist  [in  ihm]  eine  ge¬ 
wisse  innere  Wesenheit  als  Erkenner  vorhanden.  Ohne  Zwei¬ 
fel  teilt  ein  Stein  in  [seinem]  Inneren  ebenfalls  die  Existenz 
dieser  [Wesenheit  eines  Erkenners].’82 

Neben  der  Darstellung  dieser  für  die  Anerkennung  eines  lebenden 
Organismus  elementaren  saktis  der  Steine,  die,  wie  noch  zu  zeigen  sein 
wird,  von  Bhäskara  als  Unterscheidungskriterium  gegenüber  anderen 
Lebensformen  herangezogen  werden,  kommt  es  auch  mehrfach  zur  Er¬ 
wähnung  des  eine  sakti  notwendig  qualifizierenden  svätantrycF*  des  Ge- 


80  So  z.B.  ÏPK  1.1.3cd: 

tathä  hi  jadabhütänäm  pratisthä  jivadäSrayä 
jhänam  kriyä  ca  bhütänäm  jivatäm  jivancun  mat  am. 

Bhäskan  65,4:  jhänakiyärüpä  cetanatä;  65,8:  jnänakriye  eva  ca  cetanatvam. 

81  4.140:  siläyä  api ...  jhänam  asty  eva  ...  . 

82  Éilâdinâm  ca  naivästi  jhänäbhävo  ’tra  leÊatah 

any  at  hä  vrddhihräsau  stäm  katham  esärn  svake  pade 
var$ädi  vrçtivasato  dehänäm  iva  bhojanät 
deho  \ 'py  ayam  silärüpah  sphutam  evästi  samsthitali 
äntaram  tu  kirn  apy  eva  tattvam  jhätrtayä  sthitam 
siläntare  ’pi  tatsattäm  bhajaty  eva  na  samèayàh. 

83  So  beispielsweise  5.168: 

ülädikam  katham  bhätam  puräcetanabhävatah 
cinmäträt  tat  katham  bhäty  adhunä  svätantryabhäjanam 
‘Wie  zeigten  sich  [mir]  früher  Gestein  und  andere  [Lebensformen]  als  ungei- 
süg?  Wie  zeigen  sie  sich  [mir]  aufgrund  des  reinen  Geistes  nun  als  Reprä¬ 
sentanten  der  [Fähigkeit],  aus  eigenem  [zu  handeln]!’ 

Vgl.  ferner  5.27;  5.32;  12.67d;  14.211. 
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steins.  Dieses  svätantrya  wird  von  ihm  allerdings  vor  allem  dafür  heran¬ 
gezogen,  gewisse  gegnerische  Einwände  zu  entkräften,  die  aus  der  Be¬ 
hauptung,  Steine  und  andere,  im  allgemeinen  für  "leblos"  angesehene 
Dinge  seien  bewußt,  ableiteten,  daß  sie  dann  ja  auch  zu  sprechen  be¬ 
fähigt  sein  müßten.84  Bhäskara  kommt  demgegenüber  zu  dem  Schluß, 
daß  dieses  Schweigen  (mauna)  der  Dinge  vielmehr  eine  Fähigkeit 
( sakti )  bezeuge,  nämlich  die,  die  eigene  Rede  zu  bezähmen,  und  so  aus 
eigenem  (svätantrya)  die  Handlung  des  Schweigens  zu  vollziehen.  In  sei¬ 
ner  diesbezüglichen  Argumentation  weist  Bhäskara  dem  Gegner  gegen¬ 
über  auf,  daß  dieser  für  sich  selbst  nur  dann  Geistigkeit  beanspruchen 
könne,  wenn  er  aus  eigenem  spreche,  und  daß  dasselbe  auch  für  die  der 
Taubheit  geziehenen  Dinge  gelten  müsse,  die  eben  aus  eigenem  zu 
schweigen  beliebten  (S.27).85  Und  er  setzt  fort  (5.33-35): 

‘[Wenn  du  einwendest:]  Weshalb  pflegen  sie  dann  nicht  mit 
uns  der  Unterhaltung?  [Dann  antworte  ich:]  Was  sollen  wir 
tun?  Wer  [eigene]  Fähigkeiten  hat  (prabhu ),  unterliegt  näm¬ 
lich  [solchen]  Einwänden  nicht.  Antworte  wahrheitsgemäß: 
Weshalb  beteiligt  sich  [denn]  auch  das  abgeklärte,  geistige 
brahman  [so]  wenig  wie  diese  [angeblich  tauben  Dinge]  an  ei¬ 
ner  Unterhaltung?  Wo  [liegt]  der  Fehler  [an  meinem  Argu¬ 
ment?  Und]  all  die  Insekten,  [sie]  unterhalten  sich  [doch  eben¬ 
falls]  niemals  mit  dir!  Gilt  etwa  deshalb  auch  für  sie,  [daß]  sie 
nicht  über  Geistestätigkeit  verfügen?’86 

84  Buddhistische  Argumente  gegen  eine  Wahrnehmungsfähigkeit  von  Pflanzen 
stützten  sich  u.a.  auch  auf  das  Faktum,  daß  sie  nicht  sprechen  (SCHMITHAUSEN  1991a: 
94).  Zum  Gegenargument  von  einer  ausschließlich  auf  den  Horizont  des  eigenen  Kör¬ 
pers  beschränkten  Wahrnehmung  (< antahsamjna )  vgl.  WEZLER  1987b;  SCHMITHAUSEN 
1991a:  92511.  Zu  weiteren  Begründungen  für  die  fehlende  Kommunikation  unter  Pflan¬ 
zen  vgl.  SLAJE  1989:  156.  Patanjali  faßte  die  Anrede  des  vedischen  Dichters  an  die  beim 
Opfer  verwendeten  Preßsteine  (‘Hört,  ihr  Steine!’)  jedenfalls  im  wörtlichen  Sinne  auf 
(TfflEME:  376f.),  gestand  einem  Lehmklumpen  ( lo?ta )  demgegenüber  aber  keine  Ver¬ 
nunft  zu  (THIEME:  378). 

85  svätantryena  mahämaunam  sritä  bhäväh,  katham  jadäh 
anyathü  te  ’pi  caitanyam  na  yuktam  syät  kadäcana 

‘Die  Dinge  halten  sich  aus  eigenem  an  [ihr]  großes  Schweigen,  weshalb  sind 
sie  [dann]  taub?  Wäre  es  anders  [und  das  Handeln  aus  eigenem  kein  Merk¬ 
mal  für  Geistigkeit,  dann]  besäßest  auch  du  [,  der  du  aus  eigenem  sprichst], 
niemals  Geistigkeit.’ 

Zur  vollständigen  .yvöta/ztryö-Diskussion  vgl.  5.27-32. 

86  asmäbhih  saha  samvädam  kim  na  kurvanti  te  tadä 
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Auch  unter  ausdrücklicher  Bezugnahme  auf  Steine  werden  Einwände 
zurückgewiesen,  die  für  die  Gültigkeit  von  Bhäskaras  Lehre,  Steine 
seien  bewußte  Lebewesen,  deren  Fähigkeit  zu  sprechen  fordern 
(14.207f.).87  Bhäskara  begegnet  ihnen  damit,  daß  ja  aufgrund  der  Unfä¬ 
higkeit  von  Steinen,  Sprachlaute  hervorzubringen,  keinerlei  Erinnerung 
an  die  einzelnen  Worte  vorliegen  könne.88  Dennoch  liegt  die  behaup¬ 
tete  Redseligkeit  ( väcälatva )  von  Steinen  vor,  und  zwar  in  Form  ihres 
Schweigens  (14.210).89  Denn  (14.211): 

‘Nur  Redseligkeit  ist  zur  Ausführung  des  Schweigens  befähigt. 
[Und]  Schweigen  ist  die  Bezähmung  der  Rede.  Auf  Taubes 
trifft  diese  [Bezähmung  aber]  nicht  zu!’90 
Das  "Sprechen"  der  Steine  kann  daher  keine  wechselseitige,  zweckge¬ 
bundene  Unterredung,  sondern  nur  eine  Selbstreflexion  ganz  allgemei¬ 
nen  Charakters  bedeuten  (14.215): 

‘Und  unter  Bezugnahme  darauf91  [sind]  die  "Unterredungen" 

[von  Steinen  das,  was]  man  eine  Selbstreflexion  allgemeiner 


kim  kurmah  prabhavo  yogyä  na  codyesu  bhavanti  hi 
fäntam  brahmäpi  cidrüpam  katham  samvädabhäjanam 
nästi  satyatayâ  brühi  y  adv  ad  ete  ’pi  kä  kçatih 
hâtâh  kathä  na  kurvanti  tvayä  sah  a  kadäcana 
sarve  tenäcetanatä  kim  te$äm  api  yujyate. 

Zu  hâta  vgl.  Das  1988:  265. 

R7  —  —  —  —  — 

silaya  yogyata  tena  kathayah  karane  bhavet 
siddhih  sâmaréane  éaktâ  sphutam  evästi  samsthitä 
mrd  abravïc  chrutié  cettham  mrdädeh  Éaktatâm  sphutam 
kathayaty  eva  kathane  yatnena  mahatä  svayam. 

Zur  vollständigen  Diskussion  vgl.  14.206-216. 

oo 

14.209cd:  Éabdoccâre  hy  aÉaktasya  kâ  Éabdasmrtikalpanâ. 

on  _  _ 

cinmayï  tac  chila  sadbhir  vacala  parikârtita 
vâcâlatvam  ca  tasyâs  tan  maunabhâvena  samsthitam . 

90  vacala  eva  maunasya  karane  éakta  ucyate 
maunam  vâconiyamanam  taj  jade  nopapadyate. 

91  D.h.,  bei  äußerlicher  Gleichsetzung  von  Steinen  mit  menschlichen  Leibern 
(oben  14.198ab)  sowie  bei  metaphysischer  Betrachtungsweise,  dergemäß  jedes  alles  ist 
(sarvesäm  sarvabhävena)  (vgl.  14.213-214  und  oben,  Anm.41). 
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Art  nennt,  [aber]  keine  in  Raum  und  Zeit  wechselseitig  ge¬ 
führten,  zweckgebundenen]  Gespräche.’92 

2.E2.1.1.  Ihr  allgemeiner  Charakter 

Alles  ist  ausschließlich  aus  Geist  (dt)  gemacht.93  Ein  Unterschied  liegt 
nur  darin  begründet,  ob  er  —  wie  als  reiner  (suddha)  Geist  —  in  allem 
in  übereinstimmender  Weise  (sämänya)  bloß  existiert  (. sattämätra ),94 
oder  ob  er  aufgrund  einer  besonderen  Ausprägung  (visesa)  auch  über 
besondere  Fähigkeiten  (sakti)  verfügt. 

Der  reine  Geist  ist  (sattä),  und  dieses  Sein  ist  nicht  zu  trennen 
(sahaja)  von  seinem  Offenbarwerden  (sphürti).95  Als  solches  Sein  exi¬ 
stiert  der  reine  Geist  auch  im  Steine.96 

2. 1.2. 1.2.  Ihr  besonderer  Charakter 

Entscheidend  ist  nun  die  Frage,  wie  es  zu  einer  dieser  bei  allen 
gleichermaßen  übereinstimmenden  ( sämänya )  Geistigkeit  gegenüber  be¬ 
stehenden  Besonderheit  (visesa)  des  caitanya  kommt,  und  wie  dieses 
sich  erkenntnismäßig  auswirkt.  Bhäskara  stützt  sich  hier  auf  die  Theorie 
eines  ‘materiell-biologisch’  orientierten,  kognitiven  Modells,  mit  dessen 
Hilfe  er  die  unterschiedlichen  Wahrnehmungsvermögen  (sakti)  auf  die 
unterschiedlichen  Zusammensetzungen  (samyoga,  samsthäna,  sannivesa) 
der  die  Körper  konstituierenden  Elemente  (dhätu,  bhüta)  zurückführt 
(10.56): 

‘Die  Geistigkeit  auch  des  Steines  wurde  [ihrer]  Allgemeinheit 
nach  früher  [bereits]  mehrfach  nachgewiesen.  Denn  [ihre]  Be- 


92  k  at  has  catra  paramarsah  samanyatmaka  iritah 

na  deSakälakalitäh  prayojanakathä  mithah. 

93  11.67a:  sarvam  cinmayam  evästi;  11.75ab:  yä  cic  chive  sthitä  seyam  siläyäm  api 
vidyate. 

94  5.40ab:  yä  hi  Éuddhü  cetanatä,  sä  sarvatra  samü  sthitä;  11.71ab:  sattä  Éuddhacito 
yeyam  sä  sarvatra  samä  sthitä. 

95  14.206ab:  sattä  hi  sahajä  sphürtih  suddhacit  saiva  sa/nsmrtä;  vgl.  auch  11.79ab: 
asphürter  api  kä  sattä  täm  vinä  kasya  sä  sphüret. 

96  14.205ab:  Suddhä  cit  tu  iiläyäm  ca  sattämätrena  ti$thati;  vgl.  ferner  4.183ab: 
sattämätrena  caitanyam  filädinäm  na  käryatah;  10.56a-c:  Éilâyâ  api  caitanyam  sädhitam 
...  I  sämänyena  ...  . 
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Sonderheit  ergibt  sich  [ja  nur]  aus  der  Funktion  der  [beson¬ 
deren]  Zusammensetzung  der  Elemente  [des  Körpers].’97 

Aus  der  metaphysischen  Perspektive  betrachtet  gilt  zunächst  jedoch, 
daß  die  einzelnen  Elemente  ( dhätu ,  bhüta)  des  Körpers  ja  selbst  bloß 
eine  Manifestation  des  Geistes  ( cit )  sind.98  Der  essentielle  Teil  (sära- 
bhäga)  dieser  einen  Körper  aufbauenden  Elemente  wird  zum  Samen.99 
Als  Essenz  dieser  Elemente,  die  ja  eine  Manifestation  des  Geistes  sind, 
ist  dieser  Same  ein  jïva,  der  damit  ein  Teilchen  (kana)  dieses  Geistes 
bildet.100  Existierte  der  Geist  in  den  Elementen  erst  bloß,  so  kommt  er 
als  deren  Essenz  bildender  Same  zur  Erscheinung  (14.69)101  und  wird 
erst  im  Fötus  wegen  der  besonderen  Zusammensetzung  der  Elemente 
befähigt  (, sakta),  eine  Bewegung  auszuführen  (14.70).102  Hier  wird  also 
die  Ausbildung  einer  sakti  zweifelsfrei  an  die  besondere  Zusam¬ 
mensetzung  der  Grundelemente  gebunden!  Gleiches  gilt  nun  aber  auch 
für  die  Fähigkeit  zur  Geistestätigkeit  ( cetana ).  Diese  nämlich  wird  aus¬ 
drücklich  als  Ergebnis  einer  Umwandlung  ( vikära )  der  körperlichen  Ele¬ 
mente  bezeichnet  (5.37): 


97  silaya  api  caitanyam  sadhitam  bahusah  pura 
sämänyena  viéeço  hi  dhätusamyogavrttijah . 

98  11.76:  dhätavaS  ca  cito  rüpam  paramärthena  samsmrtäh  I  himädir  iva  toyasya 
sarvam  rüpam  citeh  smrtam ;  14.68c:  bhütäni  hi  cito  rüpam;  14.69ab:  sattämätrena  bhüteçu 
vidyate  ein  ...  .  Vgl.  dazu  auch  WEZLER  1992b:  40352.  Bhäskara  scheint  die  Termini 
dhätu  und  bhüta  nicht  strikt  im  Sinne  der  medizinischen  Fachsprache  zu  differenzieren. 
Wenngleich  im  Zusammenhang  mit  embryonaler  Entwicklung  vorwiegend  dhätu  für  die 
Elemente  des  Körpers  gebraucht  wird,  so  findet  sich  doch  auch  wiederholt  bhüta  ver¬ 
wendet.  Zu  Belegen  für  die  Austauschbarkeit  der  beiden  Begriffe  im  Gebrauch  Bhäska- 
ras  vgl.  unten,  Anm.HBf.,  wo  die  Fähigkeit  zu  Geistestätigkeit  einmal  auf  dhätu...sanni- 
veÉa,  ein  andermal  auf  bhütasannivesa  beruhend  geschildert  wird.  Daß  aber  der  Same 
eines  der  sieben  Elemente  {dhätu,  sära)  des  Körpers  bilde,  entspricht  ganz  der  Theorie 
der  Mediziner  (vgl.  dazu  DAS  1984:  237f.). 

"  14.67a-c:  dehärambhakabhütänäm  särabhä  <g  yo  >  \go]  ’tra  sukratäm  I  yäti  ...  . 

100  14.68:  tac  chukram  jivampam  syäd  bhütasäratayä  sthiteh  I  bhütäni  hi  cito  rüpam 
jivo  yam  tatkanah  smrtah ;  14.71ab:  sajivam  eva  sukrani  tad  garbhe  patati  yositäm. 

101  sattämätrena  bhüteçu  vidyate  ein  na  samsrtä 
Éukre  prasäram  äyäti  bhütasäratayä  sthite. 

102  garbhe  ’tha  kälavasato  dhätusamsth än ayogatali 
cestäyäh  karane  £aktä  bhava<n>ty  eva,  na  samêayah. 
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‘Und  was  wäre  denn  diese  Geistestätigkeit?  ...  Sie  ist  nämlich 
nichts  als  eine  auf  einer  Zusammensetzung  der  Elemente  be¬ 
ruhende  Umwandlung  [derselben]!’103 
So  auch  11.72-74c: 

‘Die  Zusammensetzung  der  Elemente  [wiederum]  entstand  kraft 
des  Miteinbezogenseins  des  Geistes.  Sie  nämlich  bringen  unter  den 
Menschen  die  je  eigenen  Gegenstände  ins  Bewußtsein,  [aber]  nir¬ 
gendwo  andere.  Wäre  es  anders,  so  verginge  doch  die  Geistestätig¬ 
keit  beim  Tode,  [mit  dem]  eine  Umwandlung  der  Elemente  [ein¬ 
hergeht],  gewiß  nicht.  Auch  hörte  eine  [schädliche]  Umwandlung 
[der  Elemente]  niemals  durch  [die  Wirkung  von]  Heilmitteln  auf. 
Wie  dieser  Körper  eine  Umwandlung  von  Elementen  [darstellt], 
genauso  müßte  aber  auch  die  Geistestätigkeit  der  Menschen  eine 
ihrer  Umwandlungen  sein.’104 

Dies  bedeutet,  daß  Phänomene  des  Geistes  wie  Erinnerung 
usw.105  Produkt  einer  Entwicklung  sind,  die  sich  allmählich  vollzieht, 
und  zwar  in  Abhängigkeit  von  der  Umwandlung  der  Elemente.106 
Zwar  ist  der  Same  Geist,  aber  das  taube  Sperma(reto)107  wird  —  nach 


103  cetanam  ca  kim  etat  syad  ... 
vikäramätram  hidam  syäd  dhätünäm  sanniveéatah. 

104  dhätünäm  sanniveio  'yam  cidâveéavaéotthitah 
naränäm  te  hi  cetanti  svacetyam  netare  kvacit 
sannipäte  hyathä  dhätuvikäre  cetanam  tu  tat 
gacchen  no  vikrtim  fämyen  na  ca  pathyaih  kadäcana 
yathä  dhätuvikäro  yam  deho  nmäm  tathaiva  tu 
cetanam  tadvikärah  syäd  ...  . 

Zu  11.72ab  vgl.  5.37  (Anm.103)  und  14.81: 

yä  tv  asya  cetanatästy  antar  vilakçanatayâ  sthitä 
sä  bhütasanni vefotth ä  citah  kyubdhatayä  sthitih. 

Zu  11.73cd  vgl.  10.57: 

anyathä  sannipäte  syät  katham  caitanyaviplavah 
auçadhais  tatpratikäras  ceti  samÉrutya  Sämyatäm. 

105  Vgl.  14.73a:  garbhasya  smaranam  yat  tu  ...  . 

106  Dies  die  Auffassung  der  einheimischen  Mediziner  (Susruta,  Bhävamisra),  wo¬ 
nach  sich  im  Fötus  erst  mit  der  Ausbildung  des  Herzens  eine  Regung  des  Geistes  ( ceta - 
nadhätu)  einstellt,  vgl.  LÜDERS:  45f. 

107  Vgl.  auch  5.38ab:  retobhäve  tvam  apy  äsij  jada  eva  na  samSayah  (Auch  du 
warst  —  [als  du  noch]  Same  warst  —  ohne  Zweifel  völlig  taub’). 
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einer  anfänglichen  Phase  bewußtlosen  Seins  als  Embryo  —  eine  Gei- 
stes tätigkeit  erst  noch  entwickeln  (14.74): 

‘Die  wie  das  Wasser  der  Taubheit  geziehene  Embryo-Flüssig¬ 
keit  beginnt  in  der  Tat  ihrer  Natur  gemäß  [erst]  allmählich 
den  Geist  zu  regen.’108 

2.1J2J2.  Differenzierung  der  Lebensformen  nach  ihrem  kognitiven  Hori¬ 
zont 

Der  Unterschied  ( yisesa )  in  den  Erkenntnisinhalten  einzelner  Gat¬ 
tungen  von  Lebewesen  beruht  auf  ihrem  jeweiligen  kognitiven  Hori¬ 
zont,109  und  dieser  wiederum  hängt  von  der  besonderen  Zusammen¬ 
setzung  der  Elemente  ihrer  Körper  ab,  die  zu  einer  spezifischen  Er¬ 
kenntnis  befähigen.  Bhäskara  verdeutlicht  dies  durch  folgendes  Bild:  Ein 


1  HR 

...  andaraso  ...  toyavaj  jadyadüçitah 
külena  cetanibhävam  gacchann  eva  svabhävatah. 

Vgl.  auch  5.40  cd:  ...jivabhävo  ÿam  jade  ’trändarase  ... .  Schon  den  vedischen  Indern  war 
die  physiologische  Identität  zwischen  dem  Ei  eines  Vogels  und  dem  Embryo  des  Men¬ 
schen  bekannt,  weshalb  mit  ändä  im  Vedischen  der  noch  ungestaltete  Fötus  bzw.  eine 
Fehlgeburt  im  frühen  Entwicklungsstadium  der  Frucht  bezeichnet  wird  (HOFFMANN: 
428f.).  anda  ist  auch  später  noch  —  wenngleich  seltener  —  für  ein  embryonales  Stadium 
in  Gebrauch  (SUNESON:  11943,  der  die  Beziehung  zum  Veda  aber  nicht  erwähnt;  das  von 
ihm  S.116  als  Testimonium  herangezogene  Samvarodayatantra  —  8.  Jh.  —  gibt  im 
wesentlichen  nur  die  klassische  Sänkhyalehre  wieder,  wozu  GiPh  1:  364f.).  Die  Texte 
beschreiben  die  Entwicklung  des  Embryo  über  ein  flüssiges  Stadium  hin  zu  fort¬ 
schreitend  festeren  Formen  (ghana ),  wobei  ab  etwa  dem  2.  Monat  (oder  auch  später) 
die  Ausbildung  der  Gliedmaßen  und  Organe  einsetzt  (SUNESON:  110f.;114).  Diese  Ent¬ 
wicklung  ist  (auch  im  Sänkhya)  als  Voraussetzung  für  die  Ausbildung  von  Empfindungs¬ 
und  Bewußtseinsfähigkeit  angesehen  worden  (GiPh  1:  364f.).  Ähnliches  lehren  auch  die 
Mediziner  (SUNESON:  114).  Mit  andarasa  dürfte  bei  Bhäskara  demnach  die  ‘Flüssigkeit 
(rasa),  die  der  Embryo  (anda)  [zunächst  einmal]  ist’  gemeint  sein. 

1 0Q 

In  den  Brahmanas  werden  auch  andere  einen  Unterschied  zwischen  Mensch 
und  Tier  begründende  Kriterien  genannt,  wie  etwa,  daß  der  Mensch  ein  zweifüßiges, 
aufgerichtetes,  domestiziertes  Tier  sei,  das  opfern  kann  (HALBFASS:  268f.).  Daß  der 
Mensch  sich  durch  Vernunft  auszeichne,  und  bei  ihm  der  ätman  manifester  sei  als  an¬ 
derswo,  kommt  bereits  im  Aitareyäranyaka  (2.3.2)  zum  Ausdruck  (HALBFASS:  269f.),  wo 
auch  die  Erkenntnisfähigkeit  als  Ordnungskriterium  herangezogen  wird  (WEZLER  1992b: 
401f.).  In  ähnlicher  Weise  hebt  auch  die  Mimämsä  den  Menschen  als  denkendes  und 
planendes  Wesen  hervor  (HALBFASS:  275f.).  In  den  epischen  und  puränischen  Texten 
setzte  sich  dann  der  Gedanke  vom  soteriologischen  Privileg  des  Menschen  durch  (Ibid.: 
271).  Gemäß  Paksilasvämin  und  Sankara  gebrauchen  auch  Tiere  Erkenntnismittel,  doch 
fehlt  ihnen  das  Verlangen  nach  Erlösung  (Ibid.:  279f.). 
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Spiegel  ist  befähigt,  Lichtstrahlen  reflektierend  nach  außen  zu  verbrei¬ 
ten,  nicht  aber  ein  Gewebe.  Der  Unterschied  für  diese  Fähigkeit  liegt, 
wie  klar  einzusehen  ist,  in  der  unterschiedlichen  materiellen  Zusammen¬ 
setzung  der  beiden  Stoffe.  Ebenso  tritt  der  Geist  dort  äußerlich  in  Er¬ 
scheinung,  wo  ein  zur  Reflektion  befähigter  materieller  Erkenntnisap¬ 
parat  (puryastaka )110  vorhanden  ist,  also  nicht  bei  Steinen:* * 111 

‘Bei  den  Steinen  usw.  wird  überhaupt  nichts  Äußerliches  in 
einem  puryastaka  [erkenntnismäßig]  erfaßt.’112 
So  kommt  es  also  in  dieser  Weise,  d.h.  aufgrund  einer  besonderen 
Zusammensetzung  der  Elemente,  zu  —  gegenüber  anderen  Lebensfor¬ 
men  —  besonderen  (visesa)  Fähigkeiten  (sakti)  der  Menschen  (11.80): 
‘Im  absoluten  Sinne  besteht  aber  tatsächlich  eine  Besonderheit 
der  Menschen,  die  eine  aus  der  [besonderen]  Zusammenset¬ 
zung  der  Elemente  [entstandene]  Fähigkeit ...  ist.’113 
Im  eben  zitierten  Fall  meint  Bhäskara  die  nur  bei  Menschen  beobachte¬ 
te  Fähigkeit,  sprachliche  Mitteilungen  verstehen  (sravana)  und  danach 
handeln  zu  können.114 

Abgesehen  von  diesen  die  Außenwelt  betreffenden  Unterschieden 
im  Erkennen  zwischen  Mensch  und  Gestein,  zeigt  sich  jedoch  auch  be¬ 
züglich  der  Innenerkenntnis  beider  ein  gewisser  Unterschied.  Eine  in¬ 
nerliche  Selbstbezogenheit  (vimarsana)  ist  zwar  bei  allen  Existenzfor¬ 
men  gleichermaßen  vorhanden,115  doch  besteht  —  eben  aufgrund  der 


110  Zur  Definition  des  puryastaka  bei  Bhäskara  vgl.  14.204: 
puryastakam  ca  dehe  ’ntas  tanmätram  pancakam  tathä 

mano’hah krtidh Itattvatrayam  ceti  vidur  budhäh. 

111  14.202  sagt: 

ädarie  patitam  tejah  prasrtim  yäti  no  pate 
puryajtake  tathä  cit  sä  jpnbhate  na  iiläpade. 

112  4.189cd:  bähyam  puryasta < ken ai° >  \ke  nai]va  vyäptam  tatra  éilâdiyu. 

113  naränäm  tu  viée$o  y  am  asty  eva  paramärthatah 
yä  tv  ...  éaktir  dhätünäm  sanniveéaîah. 

114  Das  vollständige  Zitat  (11.80cd)  lautet:  yä  tv  etacchravane  saktir  dhätünäm  san- 
nivesatah.  Was  in  besagtem  Kontex  zu  verstehen  (sravana)  sein  soll,  sind  Bhäskaras  vor¬ 
angegangene  Ausführungen  über  das  Vorhandensein  von  Geistestätigkeit  in  allen  Wesen 
mit  der  angefügten  Aufforderung,  als  Konsequenz  aus  seiner  Lehre  den  unbegründeten 
Hochmut  auf  die  ausschließliche  Geistestätigkeit  nur  der  Menschen  fahren  zu  lassen 
(11.81,  vgl.  dazu  unten  sub  3). 

115  4.189ab:  vimarsanam  äntaram  yat  tat  sarvatra  samam  sthitam. 
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Zusammensetzung  der  Elemente  —  ein  Unterschied  hinsichtlich  der 
Deutlichkeit  ( sphutatä ),  mit  der  diese  Geistigkeit  sich  etwa  in  einem 
menschlichen  Körper  als  Subjekt  ihres  eigenen  Erkennens  zeigt 
(14.201).116  Für  sich  selbst  deutlich  aber  wird  Geistigkeit  erst  dadurch, 
daß  sie  Vorstellungen  erzeugt.117  Ohne  Vorstellungen  (nirvikalpa)  vor¬ 
handen  ist  sie  ja  gleicherweise  in  allem,118  so  auch  in  den  Steinen.  Da¬ 
her  will  Bhäskara  den  Begriff  der  Taubheit  (jadatva )  nur  mit  Bezug  auf 
diese  Tatsache  auf  Steine  angewandt  akzeptieren,  die  in  der  Unfähig¬ 
keit,  Vorstellungen  haben  zu  können  (vikalpäksamatä)  besteht  (12.66): 
‘Die  Geistigkeit  ist  auch  in  Steinen  als  vorstellungsfreie  vor¬ 
handen.  Die  Taubheit  an  ihnen  [besteht]  letztlich  in  dieser 
Unfähigkeit  zu  Vorstellungen.’119 

Dies  besagt  nun  nicht,  daß  Vorstellungen  (vikalpa)  grundsätzlich 
fehlten ,  sondern  vielmehr,  daß  sie  im  Bewußtsein  eines  Steines  nicht  re¬ 
flektiert  (prasära )  werden,  was  für  Bhäskara  jedoch  einen  "klassischen" 
Fall  des  svätantrya,  des  Wirkens  aus  eigenem  darstellt  (12.67): 

‘Gewiß  [ist,  daß]  es  in  einem  [Stein]  zwar  auch  eine  Vorstel¬ 
lung  gibt,  [doch  gibt  es  sie]  bloß  [ihrem]  Sein  nach.  Sie  tritt 
[deshalb]  nicht  [in  seinem  Bewußtsein]  auf,  weil  [er]  aus  eige¬ 
nem  einen  solchen  Zustand  [innehat].’120 
Diese  Tatsache  wird  dann  noch  auf  die  metaphysische  Ebene  gehoben, 
indem  eine  Vorstellung,  die  nicht  ins  Bewußtsein  tritt,  als  subtilste  Form 
des  Ichbewußtseins  bezeichnet  wird  (12.68).121  Daraus  darf  aber  nicht 
abgeleitet  werden,  daß  die  Steine  sich  deshalb  etwa  in  Versenkung  (sa- 


116  dhatunam  sanniveéena  dehe  ’ntah  sphutata  par  am 
caitanyasya  smrtä  sadbhir  vijrmbhä  mätrrüpini. 

117  12.65:  citsattä  ...  I  sarvatraiva  tu  hrddeèe  vïkalpavaÈatah  sphutä 
‘Überall  aber  wo  (desa)  er  in  einem  [individuellen  menschlichen]  Herzen 
( hrd  =  innerlich)  existiert,  ist  der  Geist  kraft  der  [Ausbildung  von]  Vorstel¬ 
lungen  deutlich.’ 

118  12.65ab:  citsattä  nirvikalpeyam  sämyena  krtasamsthitih. 

119  siläyäm  api  caitanyam  nirvikalpatayä  sthitam 
jadatvam  tatrayat  seyam  vikalpäksamatä  par  am. 

120  vikalpo  ’pi  ca  taträsti  sattämätrena  nücitam 
prasäramätram  näträsya  svätantryena  ta<yä>[thä ]  sthiteh. 

121  prasärena  vihino  yarn  vikalpo  nanu  daiêikaih 
atisüksmah  parämarsali  proktah  üvapade  sthitali. 
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mädhi)  befänden.  Kraft  des  svätantrya  der  Steine  treten  zwar  keine  Vor¬ 
stellungen  in  ihr  Bewußtsein,  wofür  Bhäskara  allein  den  Begriff  des 
jädya  angewandt  wissen  will,  und  das  Merkmal  für  die  Versenkung  ist 
ihm  doch  dies  (10.118-119): 

‘Der  höchste  Gipfel  der  Taubheit  jedoch  hat  die  Form  der 
Großen  Geistigkeit.  ...  [Bloßes]  Unvermögen  wird  demgegen¬ 
über  für  gänzlich  tadelnswerte  [Taubheit]  gehalten.  Doch 
Taubheit  aus  eigenem  ist  die  höchste  Frucht  der  Versen¬ 
kung.’122 

Worin  besteht  dann  aber  der  Unterschied  zwischen  der  freiwilligen 
Taubheit  der  Steine  und  dem  Versenkungszustand?  In  der  Versenkung 
wird  ein  gleichsam  tauber  Zustand  eingenommen,  nachdem  die  Wirk¬ 
lichkeit  richtig  erkannt  wurde  (jhäna,  viveka )123  und  wenn  alle  Vorstel¬ 
lungen  (vikalpa)  tatsächlich  fehlen.  Denn  —  wie  erinnerlich  —  existieren 
ja  auch  im  Stein  die  Vorstellungen  immmer  noch,  wenngleich  sie  aus 
eigenem  nicht  in  sein  Bewußtsein  treten.124  Und  deshalb  sieht  Bhäs¬ 
kara  allein  den  Menschen  für  die  Gewinnung  dieses  Zustandes  als  be¬ 
fähigt  an  (13.136-138): 

‘Die  Abgewandtheit  von  den  Dingen  kommt  kraft  der  Refle¬ 
xion  zustande.  Das  ist  der  vorstellungsfreie  Zustand,  aber  kein 
Zustand  wie  Steine  [ihn  haben].  Genau  dieser  [vorstellungs¬ 
freie  Zustand]  aber  gelingt  den  Menschen  durch  richtiges  Er¬ 
kennen,  aber  nicht  in  anderer  Weise.  Denn  unter  der  Voraus¬ 
setzung  des  richtigen  Erkennens  zeigen  die  Dinge  sich  vor 
dem  [Erkenner]  als  eines.  [Und]  wenn  [alle]  die  Dinge  als  ein 
einziger  Gegenstand  der  Erkenntnis  vor  [den  Erkenner]  träten, 


122  jadyasya  tu  para  kajtha  mahacaitanyarüpini 

asämarthyam  tu  yat  tatra  tan  nindyam  kevalam  mat  am 
svätantryena  jadatvam  tu  samädheh  par  am  am  phalam. 

123  Vgl.  auch  5346ab:  te  (seil,  mahäyoginah)  jadä  iva  titfhanti  sarvam  jfiätväpi 
satyatah. 

124  Vgl.  10.128cd:  svätantryena  tu  yaj  jädyam  saisä  vaikalpiJd  data. 
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dann  wäre  der  vorstellungsfreie  Zustand  erreicht,  aber  nicht 
[wäre  er]  aufgrund  von  Taubheit  [erreicht].’125 

3.  Die  tadelnswerte  Ansicht  von  der  Einzigartigkeit  menschlichen  Be¬ 
wußtseins 

Seiner  Position  hinsichtlich  der  Geistigkeit  aller  Wesen  gemäß  ta¬ 
delt  Bhäskara  den  Hochmut  (abhimäna)  der  Menschen,  den  sie  auf¬ 
grund  der  irrtümlichen  Meinung,  sie  allein  verfügten  über  Geistesregun¬ 
gen,  hegen.126  Er  hatte  ja  gezeigt,  daß  Betätigung  des  Geistes  etwas 
ist,  das  sich  erst  nach  und  nach  —  und  zwar  abhängig  von  der  Zusam¬ 
mensetzung  der  Elemente  des  betreffenden  Körpers  —  entwickelt,  und 
somit  allen  Existenzformen  —  wenngleich  verschieden  befähigt  —  zu¬ 
kommt  (5.37-38): 

‘Und  was  wäre  denn  diese  Geistestätigkeit?  Etwas  Unvollkom¬ 
menes  erzeugt  deinen  Hochmut!  Sie  ist  nämlich  nichts  als  eine 
auf  einer  Zusammensetzung  der  Elemente  beruhende  Um¬ 
wandlung!  [Denn]  auch  du  warst  —  [als  du  noch]  Same  warst 
—  ohne  Zweifel  völlig  taub.  Du  brauchst  [daher  deshalb] 
keinerlei  Hochmut  zu  hegen,  da  du  [nun]  deinen  Geist  ge¬ 
brauchst!’127 

So  sagt  er  auch  an  anderer  Stelle  (11.80-81): 

‘Im  absoluten  Sinne  besteht  aber  tatsächlich  eine  Besonderheit 
der  Menschen,  die  eine  aus  der  [besonderen]  Zusammenset¬ 
zung  der  Elemente  [entstandene]  Fähigkeit,  diese  [Lehre  von 
der  Geistigkeit  aller  Wesen]  zu  verstehen,  ist.  Diese  Menschen 


12<  _ 

vaimukhyam  yat  padarthebhyo  vivekavaÉalo  bhavet 

nirvikalpä  sthitih  seyam  na  tilävad  avasthitih 

samyagjnänena  seyam  tu  rirnäm  sidhyati,  nänyathä 

samyagjnäne  yato  bhäväh  sphuranty  ekatayä  purah 

ekavijnânaviçayâ  bhâvâé  cet  syuh  purogatäh 

nirvikalpä  sthitih  siddhä  tad  bhaven  na  tu  jädyatah. 

Die  Betätigung  des  Geistes  für  sich  allein  genommen  ist  von  soteriologisch  un¬ 
tergeordneter  Bedeutung.  Es  kommt  auf  die  Fähigkeit  zu  (richtigem)  Erkennen,  welches 
den  samädhi  ermöglicht,  an. 

127  ce  tan  am  ca  kirn  etat  syäd  apürnam  te  ’bhimänakrt 
vikäramätram  hidam  syäd  dhätünäm  sanniveÉatah 
retobhäve  tvam  apy  äsij  jada  eva  na  samsayah 
näbhimänas  tvayä  käryaS  cetano  ’smïti  kaÉcana. 
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in  der  Welt  [aber],  die  dies  verstanden  haben  [und  danach 
handeln,  indem]  sie  den  Hochmut  bezüglich  ihrer  Geistigkeit 
fahren  lassen,  die  nennt  man  Menschen,  [doch]  nicht  die  ande¬ 
ren  von  schwachem  Verstand.’128 

Es  dürfte  vor  diesem  Hintergrund  Bhäskaras  Wort  von  der  früh¬ 
lingsgestimmten  Wand  aus  Holz  (därukudya)  durchaus  ernst  gemeint 
und  nicht  der  von  Thieme:  380  dargestellten  ‘einbildungskräftigen  In¬ 
terpretation  der  Wirklichkeit’  zu  subsumieren  sein,  wie  sie  ‘am  ein¬ 
druckvollsten  vom  Dichter  vertreten  wird,  für  den  "auch  der  Stein  weint, 
auch  das  Herz  des  Diamanten  bricht"  (Bhavabhüti)’.129  Bhäskaras  Mit¬ 
gefühl  mit  den  von  den  Leuten  ( loka )  als  leblos  angesehenen  Dingen 
findet  seinen  tiefsten  Ausdruck  in  den  schönen  Worten  (1.17-18):130 
‘Das  Taubsein,  das  die  Leute  hier  jedoch  den  Dingen  zuschrei¬ 
ben,  das  [gilt]  für  uns  nicht.  In  dieser  Welt,  die  nichts  als  Siva 
ist,  hat  [auch]  Wunderbares  einen  festen  Platz.  ...  Oh  ihr  Din¬ 
ge,  weshalb  haltet  ihr  euch  ringsum  an  diese  Kläglichkeit  [und] 
schweigt  weiter,  obschon  ihr  von  den  Leuten  diese  Unwahrheit 
von  eurer  Taubheit  zu  hören  bekamt?  Ihr  [seid  doch  auch] 
dieses  Wesentliche,  dessen  Teile  die  Macht  [besitzen],  den 
Menschen  an  Geistigkeit  teilhaben  zu  lassen.  Doch  wenn  euer 
Schweigen  andererseits  einem  [Erkenntnis-] Licht  gleicht,  [so] 
ist  es  die  in  euer  Inneres  gelegte  Selbstreflexion,’ 


128  naränäm  tu  viéeço  yam  asty  eva  paramärthatah 
yä  tv  etacchravane  saktir  dhätünäm  sannivesatah 
etac  chrutväbhimänam  ye  tyajanti  bhuvi  mänaväh 
cetanatvasya  proktäs  te  narä  nänye  kubuddhayah. 

129  CAÉ  13.230ab:  därukudye  yathaivästi  väsantikarasätmatä.  Ganz  anders  demge¬ 
genüber  auch  Bhartrhari:  tad-( seil.  väg)-utkräntau  visamjno  'yam  (seil,  dehi)  drsyate 
kästhakudyavat  ( VP  1.135cd).  Zur  ‘vernunftlosen  Tür’  (aus  Holz?)  bei  Patanjali  vgl. 
Thieme:  379. 

130  jadatvam  yad  bhäve$v  iha  vadati  lokas  tu  tad  idam 
na  naÉ  citram  nisthäm  vrajati  ävamätre  ’ tra  jagati 


he  bhäväh  kxm  idam  bhavadbhir  abhito  dinatvam  eväsritam 
lokebhyo  nijajädyam  etad  anrtam  smtvä  hi  maunam  sthitäh 
yüyam  tad  hrdayam  yadamsavibhaväc  caitanyabhägi  jano 
maunam  vo  yadi  vä  prakäsavad  idam  sväntahkrtäm  arson  am. 
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sowie  in  (1.46):131 

‘Dinge  haben  tatsächlich  vielfache  Fähigkeiten,  sind  mannigfa¬ 
chem  Werke  verschrieben  [und]  —  traun!  —  der  Unterstützung 
des  nach  Lust  verlangenden  Menschen  hingegeben.  Doch 
kümmern  sie  sich  in  ihrem  Inneren  kein  bißchen  um  ihren  ei¬ 
genen  Nutzen.  Im  [Gesichtsfeld  gemeiner  Menschen  jedoch 
wurde  ihre  Taubheit  zur  Gewißheit!'132 


Bhaskan 

Bhatt 

Buddhism 
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Das  1984 

Das  1988 
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Summary:  The  present  paper  has  been  inspired  by  a  study  of  Lambert 
Schmithausen’s  The  Problem  of  the  Sentience  of  Plants  in  Earliest  Bud¬ 
dhism.  Schmithausen  observed  a  decreasing  tendency  to  accept  plants  and 
other  forms  of  existence  as  living  or  sentient  beings,  corresponding  to  —  in 
course  of  time  —  an  increasing  reflexion  on  this  topic.  The  investigation  of 
Bhäskarakantha’s  Cittänubodhasästra  may  now  serve  as  a  counterpart  to 
this  generally  valid  statement,  though  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  exception 
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to  Schmithausen’s  observation.  The  work  is  nevertheless  most  interesting  in 
terms  of  the  history  of  ideas  in  India,  containing  a  coherent  piece  of  Saiva 
thought,  but  treating  the  question  of  chief  characteristics  of  life  only  in 
small  portions  scattered  all  over  the  text.  Bhäskara,  basically  relying  on  the 
definition  of  life  as  already  expressed  by  Utpaladeva  and  Abhinavagupta, 
but  observing  natural  phenomena  and  critically  reflecting  upon  them,  es¬ 
tablishes  his  own  particular  view  by  demonstrating  in  which  way  not  only 
plants,  but  also  "inorganic"  matter  such  as  earth  and  stones  must  be 
regarded  as  living  beings.  Thus  he,  who  under  influence  of  the  Moksopäya 
deliberately  deviates  from  Abhinavagupta  ’s  interpretation  of  Utpaladeva’s 
definition,  proves  himself  to  be  a  true  and  witty  philosopher,  who  deserves 
to  be  studied  more  closely  in  the  future. 


On  a  Prose  Passage  in  the  Yuktidipika  of  Some 
Significance  for  the  History  of  Indian  Medicine* 

Albrecht  Wezler 


1.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his  commentary  on  Sâh/chyakârikâ  (  = 
SK)  43* 1  —  or,  to  be  more  precise,  of  his  ‘ avatarana ’,  i.e.  introductory 
explanations  meant  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  quotation  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  kärikä  itself  —  the  unknown  author  of  the  Yuktidipika  (  = 
YD)  brings  in  the/an  opponent2  to  make  the  following  objection 
(123.16f.)3: 

äha:  bhâvâ  iti  tatra  bhavatâbhidhîyate  na  cäsya  sabdasyärtham 
pratipadyâmahe  I  t as  mod  vaktavyam  idam  ke  punar  ami  bhâvâ 
iti  I. 

‘You  speak  of  bhâvas  with  reference  to  it4,  but  we  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  this  word;  therefore  it  should  be 
explained  [by  you]  which  those  bhâvas  are.’ 

The  defendant  replies  (123. 17f.): 

dharmâdyâ  bhâvâh  I  dharmo  jhänam  vairägyam  aisvaryam 
adharmo  jnânam  avairâgyam  anaisvaryam  ity  ete  bhâvâh  I , 


*  For  corrections  of,  and  addenda  to,  my  article  ‘On  Two  Medical  Verses  in  the 
Yuktidipika’  published  in  Journal  of  the  European  Ayurvedic  Society  1.1990:  127-148,  see 
my  article  ‘Der  Tod  als  Mittel  der  Entsühnung  (gemäß  dem  Dharmasästra)’  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  1994  in  the  proceedings  of  a  symposion  (organized  by  G.  OBERHAMMER)  en¬ 
titled  Tm  Tod  findet  der  Mensch  sein  Selbst’.  It  seems  advisable,  however,  to  mention 
here  too  that  in  the  JEÄS  article  on  p.132, 1.19  from  above  pratyaksata  has  to  be  read 
(instead  of  pratyakya),  and  on  p.136, 1.16  from  above  ‘member’  (instead  of  ‘number’). 

1  Which  reads  as  follows: 

sâmsiddhikâê  ca  bhâvâh  prâkrtikâ  vaikrtâs  ca  dharmâdyâh  I 

drstâh  karanâÉrayinah  kâryâérayinat  ca  kalalâdyâh  1 1 . 

In  terms  of  the  dialectical  structure  of  the  YD  one  could  speak  of  a  single  oppo¬ 
nent;  with  regard  to  the  positions  (philosophical,  etc.)  stated  in  order  to  refute  Sänkhya 
tenets,  however,  many  different  opponents  would  have  to  be  distinguished. 

3  Reference  is  to  the  second  edition  of  R.C.  Pandey,  Delhi/Varanasi/Patna  1967. 
—  The  new  critical  edition  I  am  preparing  together  with  Prof.  Shujun  MOTEGI  will  be 
published  at  the  end  of  1993,  or  at  the  beginning  of  1994  at  the  latest. 

4  The  pronoun  most  probably  refers  to  the  concluding  sentences  of  the  commen¬ 
tary  (in  the  narrow  sense)  on  SK  42,  namely  t  as  mad  bhâvanimittah  samsârah  I  tannimit- 
tânutpâdanân  moksah  1 1  (123.15f.). 
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but  not  without  adding  that  regarding  these  ‘conditions  [of  the  buddhi],s 
there  is  a  ‘difference  of  opinion  among  the  teachers  [of  Sänkhya]’  (taträ- 
cäryänäm  vipratipattih).6  The  subsequent  part  of  the  ‘ avatarana ’  is  then, 
as  expected,  devoted  to  outlining  the  various  opinions  of  Pancädhika- 
rana,  Vindhyaväsin  and  finally  Isvarakrsna  himself.7  According  to  the 
opinion  of  the  latter8  ‘the  bhävas  are  threefold,  [viz.]  sämsiddhika,  pm- 
krtika  and  vaikrtika ’9,  i.e.  ‘are  seen’  to  occur  in  three  different  forms, 
‘one  innate,  one  caused  by  [an  inflow  of]  primary  matter10  and  one 
caused  by  (a)  transformation-product(s)’.11  Kärikä  43,  however,  in  addi¬ 
tion  introduces  the  dichotomy  of  karanäsrayin ,  ‘based  on12  the  instru¬ 
ment  (i.e.  the  internal  organ  together  with  the  five  senses  of  perception 
and  the  five  organs  of  action)’,  and  käryäsrayin,  ‘based  on  the  effect  (i.e. 


5  E.  FRAUWALLNER  ( Geschichte  der  indischen  Philosophie  I,  Salzburg  1953, 
pp.340ff.;370ff.)  renders  bhäväh  by  ‘Zustände  der  Erkenntnis’  (buddhi)  and  ‘psychische 
Zustände’.  GJ.  LARSON  ( Classical  Sänkhya,  Delhi/Varanasi/Patna  21979,  e.g.  pp.l92f.) 
proposes  ‘conditions’  or  ‘dispositions’  as  English  equivalents,  but  as  far  as  I  can  see  he 
does  not  clarify  in  which  of  its  several  senses  he  uses  the  latter  expression.  According  to 
SK  23  ( adhyävasäyo  buddhir  dhamio  jhänani  viräga  aisvaryam  I  sättvikam  etad  rüpam  ta¬ 
rn  as  am  as mäd  viparyastam  1 1)  they  are  the  ‘ sättvika ’  or  ‘ tämasa ’  form  of  the  buddhi. 
Though  the  term  bhäva  is  not  semantically  explained  in  the  YD,  what  is  said  in  this  com¬ 
mentary  on  SK  23,  not  to  mention  the  Sanskrit  lexicon  as  such,  clearly  supports  FRAU¬ 
WALLNER. 

6  Note  that  this  ‘difference  of  opinion’  does  not  refer  to  the  distinction  between 
‘three’  and  ‘eight’  and  ‘fifty’  ‘ bhävas ’  (on  which  latter  see  LARSON,  op.cit.  in  fn.5,  p.193). 

7  One  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  text  of  the  YD  contains  a  lacuna  here,  as  Patan- 
jali’s  opinion  is  not  reported  in  course  of  the  explanation  of  the  introductory  statement 
taträcäryänäm  vipratipattih,  whereas  it  is  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  exposition  of 
Isvarakrsna’s  own  position  (124.15f.:  evam  trividhabhävaparigrahät  tv  äcäryasya  na  sarvam 
svatah  patanjativat ...);  cf.  also  121.3ff.  (Pancädhikarana,  Patanjali  and,  finally,  Vindhya- 
väsin). 

8  According  to  the  YD  his  teaching  is  identical  in  substance  with  that  of  the  much 
earlier  Värsaganya. 

9  Note  that  the  expressions  prakrta  and  vcâkrta  are  also  used  side  by  side  with  prä- 

krtika  and  vaikrtika. 

•  • 

10  Cf.  YD  124.8f.:  anye$äm  tu  sattvasyäpatutvät  käläntarena prakrtyabhiyyandäd  dräg 
iti  bhavati  kr$nasarpadarÉanavat  I  tat  präkrtam  I . 

11  Cf.  SK  25. 

12  Literally  ‘characterized  by  an  effect  as  [its]  locus/substratum’. 
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the  gross  body)’.  On  closer  inspection,  however,  it  becomes  clear  that 
what  Kvarakrsna  means  to  say  is  that  not  only  the  eight  ‘conditions’ 
have  these  three  forms  just  mentioned,  but  also  the  various  stages  of  the 
development  of  living  beings,  starting  from  the  earliest  phase  of  the 
growth  of  an  embryo,13  the  difference  being  that  the  former  refer  to 
(literally:  have  as  their  abode  or  substratum14)  that  complex  entity 
which  is  technically  called  linga ,  which  moves  from  one  "incarnation"  to 
the  next  until  the  end  of  a  kalpa,  while  the  latter15  refer  to  the  bodies 
made  out  of  the  five  gross  elements.  In  the  course  of  explaining  and  il¬ 
lustrating  the  three  kinds  of  "physical/somatic  conditions"  the  author  of 
the  YD  clarifies  that  the  ‘embryos  immediately  after  conception’  ( Jca - 
laid),  etc.,  are  vaikrta,  and  then  adds  the  remark  (124.27): 

yathä  bhisagvede  ’bhihitam  —  ksïram  pïtvâ  garbhinï  gauram 
putram  janayatiti. 

‘As  it  has  been  set  forth  in  the  "Veda  of  the  Physicians": 
"Upon  drinking  milk  a  pregnant  [woman]  delivers  a  white  son 
(i.e.  a  son  of  fair  complexion)".’ 

The  expression  bhisagveda  —  which  is  not  listed  in  our  dictionaries  and 
about  which  I  hence  do  not  know  whether  it  also  occurs  elsewhere16  — 
could,  no  doubt,  refer  to  the  ‘science  of  medicine’,  but  if  it  did,  one 
would  have  to  wonder  why  a  second  term  besides  the  well-known  Äyur- 


13  Frauwallner  {op.cit.  in  fn.5,  p.365)  renders  kalala  by  ‘Flöckchen’  (‘small 
flake’  or  ‘pat’).  Other,  different  explanations  by  various  scholars  have  been  collected  by 
DAS  (i op.cit .  in  fn.38),  fn.  to  §13.21.  —  Note  the  marked  anthropocentrism  of  Sänkhya  in 
this  regard,  which  is  somewhat  irritating  as  the  YD  mentions  (124.23)  the  ‘bodies  of  pla¬ 
nets,  asterisms  and  stars’.  In  this  connection  attention  may  also  be  drawn  to  W.  SLAJE’s 
study  of  Bhäskarakantha’s  CittânubodhaÉâstra  in  this  volume  of  the  JEÄS. 

14  Note  that  in  SK  40  the  expression  adhivâsitam  is  used  instead. 

15  Nobody  so  far  seems  to  have  wondered  whether  they  are  also  subsumed  under 
the  notion  of  bhavas.  The  phrase  yathä  caite  tathä,  inserted  by  the  author  of  the  YD 
between  päda  c  and  pada  d  of  SK  43,  could  be  taken  to  support  this  assumption,  toge¬ 
ther  with  what  he  adds  immediately  after  the  kärikä,  supplementing  the  predicate,  viz. 
trividhä  eveti  I .  However,  the  explanation  (YD  124.22)  kalaladigrahanena  Éanrâny  äha  I 
seems  to  contradict  it;  but  this  explanation  is  problematic  anyway  insofar  as  it  would  be 
nonsensical  to  speak  of  ‘a  body  which  has  the  body  as  its  locus/substratum’. 

16  The  dictionaries  do  not  list  bhisagveda,  but  the  upapada  compound  bhiçagvid. 
Hence  one  will  have  to  at  least  consider  the  possibility  that  bhisagveda  means  ‘know¬ 
ledge  of  remedies’. 
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veda 17  is  used  by  the  author  here,  and  one  which  is  extremely  rare,  if 
not  even  unique,  at  that. 

2.  Now  R.C.  Pandey,  the  editor  of  the  YD,  refers  in  a  footnote  at 
this  point  to  Brhadäranyakopanisad  (=  BÄU)  6.4.14,  and  indeed  it  is 
this  part  of  the  famous  Upanisad  which  anyone  who  has  read  it  and  re¬ 
members  it  cannot  but  recall  here.  When  one  looks  up  the  passage 
mentioned  by  Pandey,  it  becomes  however  immediately  evident  that  it 
is  not  really  quoted  in  the  YD,  but,  if  a  relation  does  exist,  rather  hinted 
at,  for  BÄU  6.4.14  (in  the  Känva  recension)  reads  as  follows: 
sa  y  a  icchet  —  putro  me  suklo  jäyeta,  vedam  anuhruvlta,  sarvam 
äyur  iyäd  iti,  ksïraudanam  päcayitvä  sarpismantam  asniyätäm  I 
isvarau  janayitavai  1 1 . 

‘If18  he  (i.e.  the  husband)  then  wishes,  "May  a  son  of  fair 
complexion  be  bom  to  me,  may  he  learn  [and  recite]  the 
Veda,  may  he  live  the  (full)  span  of  life",  [then]  both  (i.e.  he 
together  with  his  wife)  should  have  rice  boiled  in  milk19  pre¬ 
pared  and  eat  it  together  with  ghee.  [The  two]  are  [then]  in  a 
position  to  beget  [such  a  son].’ 

If  it  is  now  taken  into  account  that  the  Mädhyandina  recension  reads 
gauro  instead  of  suklo,  the  doubts  one  might  still  have  regarding  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  YD  passage  to  BÄU  6.4.14  disappear  entirely:  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Upanisadic  statement  are  retained  by  the  author  of  the  YD 
—  who  evidently  does  not  intend  a  quotation  in  this  case  —,  and  cor¬ 
rectly  at  that,  for  what  he  says  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  wo¬ 
man  is  already  pregnant  when  she  begins  to  drink  milk.  As  for  the  ques¬ 
tion  one  cannot  help  asking  oneself  next,  namely  why  the  author  of  the 
YD  thought  it  at  all  necessary  to  report  the  gist  of  BÄU  6.4.14  at  this 
particular  point  of  his  explanation,  the  easiest  and  most  plausible  reply 
for  the  time  being  seems  to  be  this:  because  what  first  came  to  his  mind 
in  connection  with  the  notion  of  Various  stages  of  the  embryo’  was  the 


17  E.g.  in  12.10  (cf.  my  JEAS  article  cited  in  fn.*,  p.132).  —  There  is  very  little 
likelihood  that  bhi$agveda  refers  to  a  particular  part  of  (a)  medical  work(s)  only. 

18  That  a  conditional  clause  is  at  least  intended  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
subsequent  passages  are  invariably  introduced  by  aiha. 

19  That  is  to  say,  I  assume  that  k$iraudcma  denotes  the  same  dish  as  Nepali  khir, 
one  of  the  NIA  successors  of  k$ira. 
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idea  of  begetting,  and  this  in  its  turn  provoked  a  literary,  nay  even  a 
Vedic  reminiscence. 

3.  Returning  to  BÄU  6.4.14,  what  has  to  be  noted  is  that  it  forms 
part  of  a  section  (6.4.1-28)  which  for  many  reasons  deserves  an  examina¬ 
tion  closer  than  I  am  able  to  carry  out  in  the  present  article,  vistarabha- 
yät  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  briefly  switch  over  to  Sanskrit).20  Earlier 
generations  of  Indologists  found  this  section  somewhat  embarrassing  — 
as  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  they21  felt  prompted  to  justify,  at  least 
indirectly,  their  decision  to  translate  it  too,22  and  not  into  Latin  at  that, 
the  language  commonly  used  until  the  first  half  of  this  century  when  a 
European  author  could  not  avoid  touching  upon  things  sexual23.  But 
the  secondary  apologetic  aim  apart,  P.  DEUSSEN  is  perfectly  right  in 
stating  by  way  of  introduction:24  ‘In  view  of  the  importance  which  the 
begetting  of  a  son  —  as  one  who  carries  on  his  father’s  sacrificial  duties 
—  has  according  to  Indian  religious  ideas,  it  is  but  little  wonder  that 
when  bidding  him  farewell  on  the  occasion  of  his  passage  to  secular  life, 


20  I  plan  to  deal  with  at  least  another  part  of  BAU  6.4  separately,  in  an  article  en¬ 
titled  ‘Sankaras  "Ding"’. 

21  F.M.  MÜLLER  simply  remarks  ( The  Upani$ads,  Pt.II  <  Sacred  Books  of  the  East 
XV>,  repr.  New  York  1962,  p.2151):  ‘I  have  given  those  portions  of  the  text  which  do 
not  admit  of  translation  into  English,  in  Sanskrit’.  As  for  DEUSSEN,  see  fn.24  below. 

22  In  contradistinction  to  e.g.  O.  BÖHTLINGK  (cf.  his  Brhadäranjakopanishad  in  der 
Mädhjandina-Recension,  St.  Petersburg  1889). 

23  This  European  custom  has  —  not  unexpectedly  —  also  found  its  obsequious 
prudish  Indian  imitators,  among  whom  I  should  like  to  mention  just  one,  namely  M.V. 
PATWARDHAN  (. ïayavallabha’s  Vajjâlaggam  ....  < Prakrit  Text  Society  Series  No.l4>,  Ah¬ 
medabad  1969),  who  shows  a  predilection  for  Latin  terms  like  semen  virile,  pudendum 
muliebre  etc.  beside  Sanskrit  expressions. 

24  Sechzig  Upaniçads  des  Veda  ...,  Leipzig  1897,  p.513:  ‘Bei  der  Wichtigkeit,  welche 
nach  indischer  Religionsanschauung  die  Zeugung  eines  Sohnes,  als  Fortsetzers  der  Op¬ 
ferpflichten  des  Vaters,  hat,  ist  es  nicht  weiter  befremdlich,  wenn  der  Lehrer  seinem 
Schüler,  beim  Übergang  ins  bürgerliche  Leben  und  zur  Gründung  einer  Familie,  zum 
Abschiede  auch  über  diesen  Punkt  die  nötigen  Aufschlüsse  giebt,  an  welchen,  bei  dem 
religiösen  Ernste  von  dem  sie  getragen  werden,  kein  Anstoß  zu  nehmen  ist.’  —  I  think 
I  should  not  withhold  from  my  readers  a  particularly  nice,  and  telling,  "trouvaille"  of  my 
friend  B.  KÖLVER,  who  only  recently  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  DEUSSEN,  op.cit., 
p.325,  renders  ürdhvaretasah  of  Maitrâyanyupaniçad  4.1  by  ‘die  Zeugungserhabenen’  (  = 
‘those  who  are  above  procreation’). 
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the  teacher  should  give  his  student  the  necessary  information  about  this 
point  too,  ...’.  For  BÄU  6.4.  is  by  and  large  not  just  a  "preparatory 
course  in  sexology",  but  a  comprehensive,  though  brief  exposition  of  all 
that  matters  in  this  regard  —  or  rather:  is  considered  by  the  brahmanical 
author(s)  as  important  and  indispensable  knowledge. 

Adding  to  Deussen’s  words,  it  should,  however,  be  emphasized 
that  this  instruction  is  in  its  entirety  embedded  in  a  mythical  framework 
and  a  ritual  context,  i.e.  that  already  for  this  reason  there  is  indeed  no 
room  for  suspecting  any  kind  of  lecherousness,  not  even  hidden,  on  the 
part  of  the  author(s). 

It  is  especially  the  subsection  BÄU  6.4.13-2225  which  arrests  a  mo¬ 
dem  reader’s  attention  in  that  for  the  most  part  it  contains  "recipes"  — 
like  that  of  6.4.14  —  for  begetting  not  only  sons  endowed  with  various 
physical  and  intellectual  qualities,  but  also  a  daughter,  albeit  a  learned 
one  (panditä ),26  whereas  the  other  sections  are  in  substance  similar  to 
samskäras  like  the  garbhädhäna  etc.  —  and  should  hence  be  studied 
more  closely  in  the  context  of  the  early  history  of  these  ‘qualifying  cere¬ 
monies’27.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  sources  to  be  drawn  upon  first  of  all 
if  one  wants  to  gather  information  about  the  different  samskäras ,  i.e.  the 
Grhyasütras  and  works  of  the  Dharmasästra  literature,  do  not  attest  this 
special  trait  of  BÄU  6.4.13-22,  which  could  perhaps  best  be  called  "pre- 
conceptional  or  prenatal  determination  of  one’s  children’s  qualities".  It 
is  of  no  importance  that,  or  if,  we  fail  to  fully  understand  or  imagine  the 
motives  and  thoughts  of  the  father  whom  the  author(s)  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion  has/have  in  mind  (e.g.  of  a  man  who  wants  to  have  a  ‘son  with  red 


25  The  division  of  6.4  into  subsections  goes  back  to  DEUSSEN. 

26  Cf.  BÄU  6.4.17. 

According  to  Sahara’s  definition  (in  the  Bhäsya  on  Mimämsäsütra  3.1.3),  viz. 
samskäro  nüma  sa  bhavati  yasmih  jäte  padârtho  bhavati yogyah  kasyacid  arthasya,  as  quo¬ 
ted  by  P.K.  Kane,  History  of  Dharmasästra  II,  Poona  21974,  p.190448  and  referred  to  by 
J.  GONDA,  Vedic  Ritual.  The  Non-Solemn  Rites,  Leiden/Köln  1980,  p.364  —  where  in 
fh.l  also  relevant  secondary  literature  is  listed.  GONDA  declares  samskära  to  be  an  ‘un¬ 
translatable  term’,  but  I  for  one  think  Sahara’s  attempt  at  defining  at  least  part  of  its  se¬ 
mantic  area  is  not  bad  at  all.  But  GONDA  is,  no  doubt,  right  as  regards  finding  a  single 
equivalent  which  could  cover  the  various  non-technical  and  technical-terminological 
meanings  of  this  Sanskrit  word.  As  for  the  latter  see  now  L.  Kapani,  La  notion  de 
Samskära  I,  Paris  1992. 
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eyes’28),  for  what  primarily  matters  is  the  fact  as  such  that  fathers  in 
Ancient  India  did  entertain  wishes  of  this  kind  and,  in  particular,  that 
they  knew,  or  were  given  instruction  about,  certain  means  to  be  applied 
for  their  fulfilment.  Yet  the  contents  of  these  wishes  are  such  that  one 
cannot  but  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  (the)  Brahmins,  brahmani- 
cal  brahmacärins,  for  whom  this  subsection  of  the  BÄU  is  meant  —  or 
perhaps  I  should  rather  say:  people  who  are  strongly  interested  in  the 
Vedas.29  Thus  the  question  arises  whether  the  wish  to  determine  one’s 
children’s  qualities  before  conception,  or  perhaps  also  after  it,  and  the 
knowledge  about  the  proper  means  to  this  effect,  were  confined  to  the 
group  of  Brahmins,  or,  more  generally,  people  ‘knowing  the  Veda’,  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  common  features  of  Ancient  Indian 
society,  including  lower,  perhaps  even  non-Aryan,  strata. 

4.  Neither  the  BÄU  subsection  under  discussion  nor  its  "echo"  in 
the  YD  permits  us  to  answer  this  question,  and  there  is  also  no  additio¬ 
nal  material  found  in  Vedic  texts,  as  far  as  I  know.30  But  what  suggests 
itself  in  any  case  —  i.e.  also  with  regard  to  another  question,  viz.  that  of 
a  possible  survival  of  these  peculiar  practices  in  post- Vedic  India  —  is 
to  look  into  Àyurvedic  literature,31  i.e.  first  of  all,  into  the  earliest 


28  lohitak$o  (i BAU  6.4.16). 

29  After  all  the  BÄU  among  other  Upanisads  contains  evidence  for  Ksatriyas  pos¬ 
sessing  special  spiritual  knowledge  and  even  excelling  Brahmins  in  this  regard,  and  this 
knowledge  is,  to  say  the  least,  connected  with  Vedic  texts  and  rituals  and  could  hence 
hardly  have  been  acquired  without  a  solid  grounding  in  the  latter. 

30  What  I  have  in  mind  here  is,  of  course,  the  idea  of  a  "preconceptional  or  prena¬ 
tal  determination  of  one’s  children’s  qualities".  The  translators  of  the  BÄU  also  do  not 
mention  any  parallels.  KausUakyupani$ad  2.10,  however,  teaches  a  prayer  by  which  a  fa¬ 
ther,  when  about  to  lie  down  with  his  wife,  can  prevent  the  death  of  ‘her  children’.  Pas¬ 
sages  like  Taittinyasamhitä  2.5.1.5ff.  and  2.6.5.4  (kindly  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  C. 
KlEHNLE)  —  which  speak  about  undesired  qualities  of  children  (‘accursed’,  ‘thief,  ‘fated 
to  drown’,  ‘has  a  skin  disease’  etc.),  born  because  of  intercourse  with  women  who  should 
be  avoided  (‘with  stained  garments’,  ‘a  (woman)  who  turns  away\  ‘a  woman  bathing’ 
etc.)  —  or  Kathäranyaka  2,39  (cf.  M.  WlTZEL,  Das  Katha  Äranyaka,  textkrische  Edition 
mit  Übersetzung  und  Kommentar  ( Teildruck ),  Kathmandu  1974,  pp.24f.)  rather  seem  to 
mark  the  starting  point,  which  triggered  off  the  search  for  means  to  determine  one’s 
children’s  qualities,  for  their  common  feature  is  the  possibility  of  begetting  (without 
being  aware  of  it)  children  with  undesirable  qualitites. 

Note  that  I  do  not  take  into  account  other  and  later  sources  which  most  pro- 
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works  of  this  highly  important  sästra ,  about  which  we  now  know  so 
much  more  thanks  to  the  many  unique  contributions  of  Gerrit  Jan 
Meulenbeld. 

Not  relevant  for  the  problem  at  issue  are,  of  course,  passages  like 
Astängahrdayasamhitä  (=  AH),  särirasthäna  1.17,  where,  and  according 
to  the  commentator  Arunadatta  too,  a  correspondence  is  stated  to  ob¬ 
tain  between  the  particular  colour  of  the  sperm  and  the  (skin?)  colour 
of  an  embryo.32  The  situation,  however,  changes  for  the  better  when 
we  read  on  and  thus  arrive  at  verses  25cd-26ab33,  in  which  a  wife  who 
Svants  a  son  similar  to  her  husband’  is  advised  ‘to  look  at  the  husband 
in  front  [of  her]’,  which  according  to  Arunadatta’s  convincing  explana¬ 
tion  means  that  ‘she  should  think  of  no  other  man’34  at  that  time,  i.e. 
after  her  menses  when  preparing  herself  for  intercourse.  Arunadatta 
adds  by  way  of  adducing  reasons:  ‘For  what  kind  of  [a  man]  she  sees  or 
thinks  of  at  that  moment,  precisely  (eva)  such  [a  man]  does  she  be¬ 
get’.35  The  relevancy  for  our  context  is  given  by  the  fact  that,  apart 
from  the  palpable  significance  of  this  passage  as,  so  to  say,  "counterpo¬ 
sitive"  —  be  this  real  or  fictitious  in  terms  of  an  History  of  Indian  Ideas 
—  and  as  a  "logical"  antecedent  of  the  conception  that  what  one  thinks 
of  in  the  hour  of  death36  determines  one’s  future  destiny,  i.e.  rebirth, 


bably  contain  much  relevant  material,  such  as  e.g.  the  Sivasvarodaya,  kindly  pointed  out 
to  me  by  Dr.  C.  KlEHNLE  (cf.  Éivasvarodaya.  Text  and  Translation  by  E.K.  Rai,  Varanasi 
1980,  pp.51ff.  as  well  as  R.K.  Rai,  Encyclopedia  of  Yoga ,  Varanasi  21982,  pp.396f.). 

32  sukram  suklam  guru  snigdham  madhuram  bahalam  bahu  I 
ghrtamäk$ikatailäbham  sadgarbhäyärtavam  pun  ah  1 1  ; 

it  is  possible,  albeit  not  likely,  that  the  comparison  with  various  liquid  substances  extends 
to  qualities  other  than  their  colours,  too.  The  edition  used  by  me  is  that  of  the  Nirnaya- 
Sagara  Press:  The  Aftâhgahrdaya.  A  Compendium  of  the  Ayurvedic  System  ...  collated  by 
the  Late  D.  Anna  Moreswar  Kunte  ...  and  Krisna  Râmchandra  Sâstrï  Navre, ...,  Bombay 
61939.  —  In  the  case  of  the  Cararakamhitâ  (=  CS)  and  the  Susrutasamhitâ  (=  SS)  too 
the  NSP  editions  have  been  used;  in  the  case  of  the  A$tahgasahgraha  (  =  AS),  however, 
reference  is  to  A.D.  Äjhavale’s  edition,  Poona  1980. 

33  caturthe  ’hni  tatah  snätä  suklamälyämbarä  Sucih  1 1 
icchanti  bhartrsadrsam  putram  pafyet  purah  patim  I . 

34  ...  bhartäram  pafyed  ananyamanäh.  —  I  can’t  help  adding,  though  only  for  the 
fun  of  it:  now  we  know  why  so  many  sons  don’t  resemble  their  fathers! 

35  tadâ  hi  yâdriam  paéyati  cintayati  va  tüdriam  eva  prasüta  iti  1 . 

36  Cf.  pp.219ff.;223ff.  of  F.  Edgerton’s  article  The  hour  of  death’,  Annals  of  the 
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these  verses  and  Arunadatta’s  commentary  on  them  are  evidence  at 
least  of  the  possibility  of  deliberately  exercising  influence  on  qualities  of 
the  male  issue,  still  to  be  conceived,  although  perhaps  on  qualities  of  his 
external  appearance  only.  Yet  the  passage  differs  from  the  subsection  of 
the  BÄU  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  in  that  it  is  only  the 
wife  who  is  said  to  determine  these  qualities,  and  only  by  her  behaviour. 

The  next  pädas,  however,  bring  us  much  closer  to  the  Upanisad ,  for 
according  to  them  an  upädhyäya ,  explained  by  the  commentator  as  puro- 
hito  ’ tharvavid ,  ‘is  to  perform  in  the  proper  (i.e.  perscribed)  way  a  put- 
nya  vidhi ,  albeit  for  a  südrä  woman  without  [Vedic]  mantras'?* 1  But  the 
designation  of  the  ritual  does  not  by  itself  give  a  clue  as  to  whether  its 
final  aim  is  just  the  conception  of  a  son38  or  in  addition  to  it  also  the 
conception  of  a  particular  son,  i.e.  a  son  endowed  with  special  qualities 
equally  brought  about  by  magico-religious  means.  Särira.  1.28cd  itself 
could  be  taken  to  support  the  second  alternative  in  that  it  reads: 

avandhya  evam  samyogah  syâd  apatyam  ca  kämatah  1 1 , 
since  ‘offspring  according  to  [the  couple’s]  wishes’  might  well  refer  both 
to  qualities  of  appearance  and  of  character  of  the  child;  yet  one  notices 
with  some  irritation,  at  least  at  first  sight,  that  Arunadatta  interprets  the 
expression  differently,  namely  by  yathäbhimatam  pumgarbhampam  stn- 
garbharüpam  vä ,  but  it  seems  that  he  has  let  himself  be  too  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  change  of  words,  i.e.  the  fact  that  here  —  just  as  at 


Bhandarkar  Oriental  Research  Institute  8,3-1927:  219-245,  and  p.144,  fn.57  of  P.  HORSCH’s 
important  study  on  ‘Vorstufen  der  indischen  Seelenwanderungslehre’,  Asiatische  Studien 
25.1971:  99-157  (I  thank  my  friend  L.  SCHMITHAUSEN  for  these  references). 

37  1.27cd-28ab: 

upädhyäyo  ’tha  putriyam  kurvita  vidhivad  vidhim  1 1 
n am askäraparäyäs  tu  südräyä  mantravarjitam  I . 

I  am  not  able  to  address  the  question  of  the  relation  in  which  this  passage,  and 
similar  ones,  stand  to  the  samskära  of  pumsavana ;  the  —  anyway  surprisingly  simple  — 
article  of  E.  BRUCKER  in  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenländischen  Gesellschaft 
136.1986:  428-433  (‘Das  Pumsavana-Ritual  aus  der  Sicht  der  heutigen  Medizin’)  does  not 
contain  anything  on  this  question;  for  a  critique  of  BRUCKER  see  R.P.  Das,  The  Origin 
of  the  Life  of  a  Human  Being.  Conception  and  the  Female  according  to  Ancient  Indian 
Medical  and  Sexological  Literature,  Delhi  1994,  fh.  to  §1.5.  Material  relevant  for  the  pum¬ 
savana  is  found  at  CS,  särira.  8.19,  SS,  särira.  2,32,  AH,  särira.  1.37ff.  and  AS,  särira. 
1.60ff.  (according  to  information  kindly  given  me  by  Dr.  Das). 
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1.29ab39  —  instead  of  putra  the  more  general  expression  apatya  is  used, 
and  this  in  spite  of  his  rightly  paraphrasing  evam  of  the  verse  by  yathok- 
tavidhyanusthäne  and  his  equally  correct  explanation  of  the  secondary 
noun  putriya  in  his  commentary  on  l^cd-iSab40.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  cannot  help  asking  oneself  why  the  author  of  the  AH  should  not  al¬ 
so  have  taken  into  account  the  possibility  of  a  couple  wanting  a  daugh¬ 
ter  if  the  much  younger  Arunadatta  does  not  hesitate  at  all  to  make  this 
assumption  —  which  after  all  is  but  a  natural  one  even  in  the  context  of 
Indian  culture  with  its  tendency  of  being  hostile  to  or  attach  little  value 
to  female  issue.41  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  at  least  mention  that  put- 
nya  qualifying  vidhi  could  after  all  be  derived  from  putra  ‘child’.42 

But  what  about  the  immediately  following  verse  1.30?  Is  not  the 
idea  of  the  "preconceptional  determination"  attested  in  it,  for  it  reads 
thus: 

icchetäm  yädrsam  putram  tadrüpacaritäms  ca  tän  I 
cintayetäm  janapadäms  tadäcäraparicchadau  1 1 . 

‘And  the  two  (i.e.  the  couple),  themselves  showing  the  like 
conduct43  and  possessing  the  like  property,44  should  think 
of/have  in  mind  [those]  people45  who  have  that  external  ap- 


39  durapatyam  kulahgaro  gotre  jatam  mahaty  api. 

40  ...  putnyam  [=]putrâya  hitam  I  ...  I  putnyam  iti  ‘putrâc  cha  ca’  ( Panini  5.1.40) 
iti  cchah  I . 

41  But  perhaps  our,  i.e.  the  Indologists’,  picture  is  onesided  in  assuming  this,  also 
insofar  as  it  does  not  take  into  account  possible,  and  highly  probable,  historical  differen¬ 
ces,  i.e.  development  in  the  Indian  value  system  in  this  regard. 

42  Cf.  Arunadatta’s  remark  in  his  commentary  on  1.30:  ...  putraSabdo  ’patyamâtro- 
palaksanärtho  ’tra  I  tathä  hi  duhitaram  api  kascid  icchaty  eya  I . 

43  Arunadatta  explains:  äcaranam  dear  ah,  kulänurüpasya  deêïïnurüpasya  ca  itikar- 
tavyatälaksanasya  karmano  ’nutfhänam  I  ;  note  that  the  implicit  concept  of  dharma  is  — 
rather  in  accordance  with  reality  than  with  sästric  theory  —  qualified  as  ‘corresponding 
to  the  family  and  region/place’. 

44  Arunadatta’s  explanation  of  paricchada  is:  manu jagavaÉvadh an adh änyavas- 
trälankäraratnäyudhagrhodyän avïnapan avagâyan aéayyâstaraiiüdih  I . 

45  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  H.  SCHARFE  ( Untersuchungen  zur  Staatsrechtslehre 
des  Kautalya,  Wiesbaden  1968,  p.139)  that  janapada  refers,  also  in  the  Anhaéâstra,  ‘to 
the  tribe’,  holds  good  for  the  AH,  too;  but  in  its  case  clearly  the  people  (living  in  a 
janapada )  are  meant. 
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pearance46  and  those  internal47  qualities  which  they  want 

their  child  to  be  endowed  with.’48? 

Evidently  the  question  cannot  be  simply  answered  in  the  positive, 
because  what  the  couple  has  to  do  according  to  this  verse  seems  entirely 
to  lack  any  ritualistic  characteristics.  But  one  is  puzzled,  in  this  regard, 
by  the  first  word  of  the  subsequent  verse  (1.31),  viz.  karmänte ,  most  con¬ 
vincingly  paraphrased  by  Arunadatta  as  putnyavidhyanusthänävasäne, 
suggesting  as  it  does,  and  not  only  prima  facie,49  that  verse  1.30  never¬ 
theless  still  forms  part  of  the  description  of  the  putnya  vidhi.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  couple  is,  at  the  moment 
referred  to  by  1.31,  considered  to  be  alone:  not  only  general  considera¬ 
tions  of  decorum  speak  in  favour  of  this  assumption,  but  there  is  also 
clear  evidence,  viz.  the  statement  of  1.29ab  that  the  sangati50  should 
take  place  rahah,  ‘in  solitude/privately/in  secret’.  The  ‘teacher’  of 
1.27cd  cannot  hence  be  present  any  longer.  Thus  one  wonders  what  pre¬ 
cisely  is  meant  by  the  term  putnya  vidhi.  A  plausible  explanation  of  the 
apparent  contradictions  is  offered  by  the  assumption  that  the  priestly 
‘teacher’  performs  a  particular  rite,  but  also  instructs  the  couple  as  to 
what  they  should  do  while  having  intercourse  immediately  afterwards, 
and  that  obeying  the  instruction  is  therefore  regarded  as  still  belonging 


46  rupa  is  explained  by  Arunadatta  to  cover  vantas  amsthanapramanakrtyadi,  ‘co¬ 
lour  (of  the  skin),  physique/figure,  height  (and/or  weight?),  appearance,  etc’. 

AH 

For  carita  Arunadatta  gives  the  explanation  sraddhäSmtasatyärjavä- 
nrsamsyadänadayädäk$inyasvabhävädi. 

JQ  m 

My  translation  is  inadequate  insofar  as  it  fails  to  make  clear  that  the  tad°  of 
tadäcäraparicch adau  refers  to  yädrsam  (putram )  too,  just  as  the  tad0  of  tadrüpacaritâmé 
( ca ),  as  is  rightly  stated  by  Arunadatta  {tad  ity  anenäbhilasitäpatyam  parämrsyate ),  ac¬ 
cording  to  whom  the  verse  is  to  be  construed  as  follows:  tasyaiväcäraparicchadau  yayos 
tau  dampafi  icchäsadriarü pacaritän  janapadän  dhyäyetüm  I;  but  cf.  also  fn.56  below. 

49  For  1.32-33  read  thus: 

karmänte  ca  pumän  sarpihksïraéâlyodanâsitah  I 
präg  daksinena  pädena  Sayyäm  mauhürtikäjnayä  1 1 
ärohet  stri  tu  vämena  tasya  dakçinapârèvatah  I 
tailamäyottarähärä  tatra  montrant  prayojayet  1 1 . 

50  Cf.  Arunadatta  on  1.29ab: ...  santah  [  =  ]  sädhavah,  apatyärtham  [  =  ]  apatyajana- 
näya,  dampatyoh  [  =  ]  stripuru$ayoh,  rahah  [  =  ]  ekänte,  visitfakälocitam  (i.e.  as  pointed  out 
by  the  astrologer  of  1.31)  visitfasamyogam  sahgatim  ähuh,  na  grämyasukhaJipsäyai  (sic!). 
—  N.B.:  What  is  not  ritualized  in  India? 
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to  the  vidhi ,  if  not  even  as  forming  directly  an  integral  part  of  it.  How¬ 
ever,  since  in  the  AH  itself  the  vidhi  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word, 
i.e.  its  first  and  more  clearly  ritualistic  part,  is  evidently  not  descri¬ 
bed,51  one  has  to  look  elsewhere  for  information  about  it. 

Following  the  references  of  the  learned  editors  of  the  AH52  one 
is  first  guided  to  CS,  särira.  8.10  and  then  to  Dalhana’s  commentary  on 
SS,  särira.  2.27.  In  reality,  however,  it  is  practically  the  whole  of  the  first 
half  of  the  eighth  adhyâya  of  the  CS  which  according  to  a  preparatory 
statement  almost  at  the  very  beginning  deals  with  the  ‘course  of  actions 
—  of  a  couple  who  wishes  the  best  offspring  —  that  leads  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  goal’,53  and  the  appearance  of  and  the  ritual(s)  performed 
by  a  ‘priest’  ( rtvij )M  are  but  one  element  of  a  rather  complex,  and 
complicated,  procedure.  Besides,  other  parts  also  have  clearly  a  ritualis¬ 
tic,  religious  character,  e.g.  the  instruction  of  8.8  about  the  mantrap s)55 
the  husband56  is  to  use  before  actually  having  intercourse  with  his  wife. 
Thus  the  assumption  made  just  now  regarding  the  AH  is  fully  confirmed 
by  this  chapter  of  the  CS  —  which  being  much  more  detailed  is  of  no 
little  importance  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  former  in  other  re¬ 
gards  also57.  In  fact  already  this  chapter  alone  —  not  to  mention  its  pa- 


51  Because  it  is  regarded  by  the  author  as  not  belonging  to  "medical  science"?  If 
so,  he  would  not  be  in  agreement  with  his  colleagues  (cf.  fn.58  below). 

52  For  the  editors  see  fn.32  above;  the  references  are  found  on  p.36716  (right 
column). 

53  Viz.  8.3:  stnpumsayor  avyâpannaÊukrasonitagarbhâêayayoh  éreyaslm  prajäm 
icchatos  tadarthäbhinirvrttikaram  kamt  op  adekyyäm  ah  1 1 . 

54  In  addition  to  him  other  Brahmins  seem  to  be  present,  for  in  the  same  passage, 
though  towards  its  end,  it  is  said:  tato  brähmanän  svasti  väcayitväjya$e$am  prâénïyât  pür- 
vam  pumän  ... 

55  According  to  the  commentator  Cakrapänidatta  ‘altar  asi ...’  and  ‘ brahma  brhas- 
patir  ...’  represent  one  mantra  only;  cf.  his  commentary  on  8.8. 

56  The  absolutive  (ity)  uktvä  ( samvaseyätäm )  at  the  end  of  8.8  is  obviously  to  be 
construed  with  prayunjita  of  the  beginning  of  this  passage. 

57  Cf.  e.g.  the  much  more  detailed  exposition  on  janapada  in  8.14:  ...  tarns  tan 
janapadän  manasänuparikrämayet  I  tato  yä yä  ye§äm  ye$äm  janapadänäm  [  =  ]  manuyyä- 
näm  anurüpam  putram  äSäsita  sä  sä  tenant  tenant  janapadänäm  manuyyänäm  ähäravihä- 
ropacäraparicch adän  anuvidhatsveti  väcyä  syät  I  ...  —  though  this  also  does  not  help  us 
to  understand  why  (particular?)  tribes  are  regarded  as  forming  the  model  for  the  wife’s, 
or  the  couple’s,  wishes  regarding  (the)  qualities  of  their  future  son.  Or  consider  the  ex- 
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rallels  in  other  Ayurvedic  texts58  —  is  so  extensive  that  it  cannot  be 
translated  and  analyzed  here,  nay,  not  even  summarized,  though  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  parallel  material  it  clearly  deserves  a  detailed  and  compre¬ 
hensive  study.  All  that  is  possible  in  the  present  essay59  —  and,  to  be 
sure,  this  is  also  all  that  is  necessary  for  my  argument  —  is  to  note  that 
the  ‘red-eyed  son’  of  BÄU  6.4.16  is  met  with  again  in  the  CS ,  as  is  appa¬ 
rently  the  triplet  of  the  syäma ,  kapila  and  sukla60  sons,  that  the  südrä 
woman  is  also  mentioned  and  that  the  CS  itself  distinguishes  between 
‘actions’61  ‘that  cause  differences  in  the  colour  [of  the  skin]’  (varnavai- 
sesyakara)  and  others  ‘that  cause  differences  in  "character"’  (sattvavaises- 
yakara).62 

5.  Returning  to  the  question  put  at  the  end  of  §3,  the  evidence  of 
the  Ayurveda  now  permits  to  answer  it,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent:  the 
authors  of  the  Ayurvedic  texts  drawn  upon  or  referred  to  in  §4  quite 
evidently,  and  even  as  a  matter  of  course,  regard  the  various  methods  of 
a  "preconceptional  and  prenatal  determination  of  qualities  of  one’s  chil¬ 
dren"  as  applicable  by  all  four  varnas.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the 
latter  is  a  later  development,  and  perhaps  even  one  confined  to  Ayurve¬ 
dic  literature;  and  this  is  more  than  just  a  theoretical  possibility  because 
the  Ayurvedins  were  interested  in  man  as  such,  whereas  the  fact  that 


pression  tathävidhaparicchadäv  eva  ca  syätäm  of  8.11,  which  is  even  apt  to  provoke 
doubt  regarding  the  correctness  of  the  reading  tadäcäraparicchadau  at  AH,  särira.  1.30d. 
—  Note  that  I  disregard  the  importance  of  this  section  of  CS  for  gathering  other  ideas 
about  influencing  the  sex  and  qualities  of  children. 

58  According  to  P.  TrvÄRl,  ÄyurvecUya  prasüti-tantr  evam  stn-rog,  2  Pts., 
Väränasi/Dilli  1986;1990  (a  book  to  which  my  attention  was  kindly  drawn  by  Dr.  Das), 
pp.85ff.,  these  are:  AH,  särira.  1.20  (where  a pumsavanasneha  is  mentioned),  SS,  särira. 
2.21  it,  AS,  särlra.  1.53ff.,  Käsyapasamhitä,  särira.,  jätisötriya  adhyäya  8ff.  and  Bhelasam- 
hitä,  särira.  8.3ff. 

59  With  the  contents  of  this  chapter,  and  its  parallels,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  deal  on 
another  occasion. 

60  That  is  to  say,  I  have  gathered  the  strong  impression  that  the  text  of  8.12  as  it 
has  been  handed  down  is  corrupt,  i.e.  that  a  third  kind  of  son,  characterized  by  a  Sukla 
colour  of  his  skin,  had  originally  also  been  mentioned  here.  Instead  of  kapila  the  expres¬ 
sion  used  in  CS  is  krçna. 

61  Cakrapänidatta  explains  karman  by  hetu. 

62  Cf.  8.15  and  8.16,  respectively. 
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the  Upanisad  confines  itself  to  Brahmins,  or  more  generally  speaking: 
people  knowing  the  Veda,  is  perfectly  understandable  in  itself  in  view  of 
the  character  of  this  text  and  the  "public"  for  which  it  is  meant. 

Yet  the  Ayurvedic  material  is  highly  instructive  also  in  another  re¬ 
gard,  viz.  in  that  it  shows  beyond  any  doubt  that  what  appears  to  be  a 
somewhat  strange  and  almost  unique  section  within  the  larger  context  of 
the  early,  and  middle,  Upanisads  has  found  its  continuation  in  this  very 
material,  and  not  only  in  substance  but  clearly  also  in  wording,  etc.,  i.e. 
in  a  form  that  time  and  again  testifies  to  a  historical  relation  with  the 
Upanisad.  One  is  hence  tempted  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  au¬ 
thor^)  of  BÄU  6.4  has/have  borrowed  from  contemporary  "medical 
science"  and  that  this  "medical  science"  already  included  the  topic  of 
"methods  of  preconceptional,  etc.  determination  of  one’s  children’s  qua¬ 
lities"  and  had  to  say  more  about  it  than  has  been  preserved  in  this  sub¬ 
section  of  the  BÄU.  But  this  would  most  probably  mean  going  too  far; 
in  any  case  it  is  not  the  point  I  wish  to  make,  which  is  to  frame  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  the  original  and  proper  context  of  this  kind  of  ideas  has  al¬ 
ways  been  rather  "medical"  or  "sexological"  circles  than  those  groups  of 
Brahmins  and  Ksatriyas  to  whom  we  owe  the  Upanisads.  And  these  "me¬ 
dical"  or  "sexological"  circles  may  well  have  thought  of  offering  their  ser¬ 
vices  first  of  all  to  well-to-do  people,  but  they  will  not  have  entirely  ig¬ 
nored  the  common  man.  This  is  also  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  not 
all  the  methods  at  issue  here  are  a  specific  element  (in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word)  of  (Ancient)  Indian  culture,  but  that  on  the  contrary  some 
systems  are  wide-spread,  as  proved  by  European  parallels,63  if  not  even 
a  global  cultural  phenomenon  —  and  ultimately,  of  course,  nothing  but 
another  expression  of  the  (already  biologically  given,  but  nevertheless) 
very  human  wish  not  just  to  reproduce  oneself,  but  to  secure,  safeguard 
one’s  own  life,  and  perhaps  even  to  lend  it  a  tinge  of  glory,  by  begetting 
and  having  children  of  corresponding  physical  and  intellectual  qualities 
whose  future  is  bright. 


63  Cf.  e.g.  Handbuch  des  deutschen  Aberglaubens,  repr.  Berlin/New  York  1987, 
Vol.7,  cols.l416ff.  —  As  ideas  attested  in  Germany  and  Europe  are  similar  only  to  some 
of  those  found  in  BÄU  6.4  and  (the)  medical  texts,  there  is  some  likelihood,  to  put  it 
mildly,  that  certain  of  the  Indian  ideas  are  unique  and  hence  specifically  Indian  or  Brah- 
manical.  Note  that  an  exact  description  of  the  European  ideas  and  their  comparison  with 
the  Indian  ones  cannot  be  given  here. 
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6.  Although  the  Äyurvedic  texts  do  not  suggest  a  revision  of  the  as¬ 
sumption  made  above  in  §1  that  by  the  term  bhisagveda  the  author  of 
the  YD  refers  to  BÄU  6.4,  it  is  advisable  not  to  entirely  preclude  the 
possibility  of  his  having  in  mind  a  section  in  a  medical  text.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  rather  laconically  brief  statement  not  being  clear  (is  it  a  quo¬ 
tation  or  rather  a  "report"?),  a  final  decision  is  better  avoided  for  the 
moment.  If  the  source  be  indeed  an  Äyurvedic  text,  although  this  is 
much  less  probable,  then  the  passage  from  the  YD  would  have  to  be 
first  of  all  accepted  as  yet  another  piece  of  evidence  for  the  relation  of 
Sänkhya  to  other  sästras,  a  field  of  studies  touched  upon  by  me  already 
elsewhere.64 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  material  from  Äyurvedic  texts,  quoted  or  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  foregoing,  by  itself  poses  the  problem  of  the  relation 
between  the  Äyurveda  and  the  Veda.  According  to  L.  Renou65  ‘the 
most  constant  links’  with  the  Veda  ‘are  those  found  in  the  two  Mïmâm- 
säs,  in  Grammar,  and,  most  unexpectedly,  in  Medicine:  to  the  many 
links  that  modern  scholarship  finds  between  medical  theses  and  the  an¬ 
cient  substratum,  are  added  the  links  established  by  tradition:  is  Medi¬ 
cine  not  called  "the  Veda  of  the  duration  of  life"?’  In  a  footnote66  he 
adds  the  remark:  ‘The  connection  between  medicine  and  the  Veda  has 
been  definitively  established  (after  many  earlier  attempts)  by  J.  Filliozat, 
The  Classical  Doctrine  of  Indian  Medicine ,  English  translation,  notably 
on  page  1  and  80  ...’. 

Now,  at  the  first  of  the  two  references  what  Filliozat  speaks 
about  is  ‘the  tradition’  which  the  three  ‘Samhitâs,  the  "corpus"  said  to  be 
of  Bhela,  Caraka  and  Susruta’,  ‘suppose’  to  be  ‘an  already  established 
one’,  viz.  that  the  tradition  ‘claims  to  have  links  with  the  Veda’;  this  is 
followed  by  just  one  sentence  about  the  ‘ Ayurveda ’  and  its  being  regar¬ 
ded  sometimes  as  an  ‘upânga  of  the  Atharvaveda  and  sometimes  as  a 
"secondary  Veda"  (upa-veda)  of  the  Rgveda\  and  the  corresponding  evi¬ 
dence  is  given  in  two  footnotes.  The  reference  to  p.80  of  FlLLIOZAT’s 
book  seems  to  be  due  to  a  mistake.  What  could  or  should  be  referred 


64  Viz.  in  my  article  Taralipomena  zum  Sarvasarvätmakatvavada  II:  On  the  Sarva- 
sarvätmakatvaväda  and  its  Relation  to  the  Vrksäyurveda’,  Studien  zur  Indologie  und  Ira¬ 
nistik  16/17.1992:  287-315. 

65  The  Destiny  of  the  Veda  in  India ,  Delhi/Varanasi/Patna  1965,  p.14. 

66  No.19,  see  p.74. 
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to  are  chapter  3  (‘The  Data  of  the  Vedic  Samhitäs  on  Pathology’), 
pp.80-139,  chapter  4  (‘The  Data  of  the  Vedic  Samhitäs  concerning  Ana¬ 
tomy’),  pp.  140- 169  and  chapter  5  (‘The  Data  of  the  Vedic  Samhitäs  on 
Physiology’),  pp. 170- 185;  in  realjty,  however,  Filliozat  seeks  ‘to  deter¬ 
mine  the  exact  position  of  the  Äyurveda  in  relation  to  the  Veda’67  only 
afterwards,  i.e.  in  the  next,  6th  chapter  entitled  ‘Veda  and  Ayurveda’ 
(pp.  186- 195),  and  it  is  here68  that  he,  by  way  of  summary,  states  his 
‘conclusion’,  namely  ‘that  classical  Indian  medicine  which  is  found  in  a 
fully  constituted  form  in  the  didactic  manuals  belonging  to  the  environs 
of  the  Christian  era,  has  its  essential  bases  (doctrines  of  wind  and  of  the 
breaths,  of  the  fiery  nature  of  bile,  etc.)  in  the  ancient  Vedic  texts,  ante¬ 
rior  to  the  formation  of  the  Greek  science  ...’.  Thus  it  becomes  evident 
that  Filliozat  addresses  two  quite  different  aspects  of  the  relation  bet¬ 
ween  the  Ayurveda  and  the  Veda;  and,  to  be  sure,  in  view  of  the  poly¬ 
semy,  if  not  even  vagueness,  of  the  expressions  used  by  Renou  and  Fil¬ 
liozat,  i.e.  ‘links’,  ‘connection’  and  ‘relation’,  it  is  imperative  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  these  two  aspects,  and  keep  them  apart,  viz.  firstly,  the 
claim  found  in  some  of  the  Ayurvedic  texts  that  they  form  part  of  ‘the 
Veda’  —  a  claim  that  has  to  be  studied  more  closely  and  to  be  interpre¬ 
ted  within  the  wider  context  of  similar  claims,  nay  even  of  the  Atharva- 
veda’s  rise  to  the  rank  of  Veda  —  and,  secondly,  doctrinal  similarities 
between  the  two  which  are  such  that  they  are  best  explained  by  assum¬ 
ing  a  historical  "relationship". 

An  important  area  of  not  only  theoretically  possible,  but  also  really 
existing  "relations"  between  the  Ayurveda  and  the  Veda,  however,  has 
obviously  been  ignored  by  Filliozat,  and  other  scholars  specialized  in 
the  history  of  Indian  medicine.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  the  —  rather 
large  and  complex  —  area  of  "formal"  similarities,  the  notion  "formal" 
covering  the  "inner  form",  too,  that  is  to  say,  e.g.  schemes  of  argumenta¬ 
tion,  etc.;  if  attention  is  equally  focussed  upon  these  "formal"  similarities 
—  as  I  should  like  to  add  even  at  the  risk  of  restating  what  is  well- 
known  —  the  number  of  elements  of  the  Veda  "surviving",  though  of 
course  not  necessarily  unchanged,  in  post- Vedic  texts  in  general  will,  no 
doubt,  increase  considerably  if  not  dramatically,  and  Indologists  will  be 


67  Quoted  from  J.  FilliozaTs  The  Classical  Doctrine  of  Indian  Medicine ,  Delhi 
1964,  p.187. 

68  On  pp.l94f. 
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able  to  perceive  more  clearly  how  far  the  continuity  really  extends  — 
and  will  consequently  wonder  whether  it  is  at  all  justified  to  speak  of  a 
‘break’  between  the  Vedic  and  the  post-Vedic  period. 

That  this  general  assumption  is  also  confirmed  by  Ayurvedic  litera¬ 
ture,  has  been  pointed  out  by  me  in  a  recently  published  article.69  In 
the  present  essay  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to,  and  briefly  discuss, 
some  other  pieces  of  evidence.  Already  when  I  glanced  through  a  part 
of  one  of  the  medical  Samhitäs  for  the  first  time,  what  struck  me  among 
other  things  was  the  practice  of  referring  to  a  particular  chapter  by  a 
designation  which  is  in  fact  nothing  but  a  secondary  noun  derived  by 
adding  the  affix  -ïya-  to  —  often  —  "irregular"  compounds  formed  out  of 
the  first  words  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  chapter  concerned.  For  this, 
of  course,  reminds  one  of  a  similar  practice  used  in  certain  Vedic  texts, 
viz.  Bmhmanas,  etc. 

I  need  hardly  state  explicitly  that  I  do  not  have  in  view  (the)  com¬ 
mentators  of  the  Ayurvedic  Samhitäs,  as  their  testimony  would  be  of  no 
importance  for  the  question  at  issue  here,  unless  they  did  not  simply 
carry  on,  or  copy,  a  corresponding  practice  of  the  authors’  of  the  müla 
texts  themselves.  Thanks  to  the  help  kindly  rendered  me  by  Dr.  R.P. 
Das  —  and  thus  ultimately  to  the  well-known  project  of  my  colleague 
R.E.  Emmerick,  the  publication  of  the  results  of  which  many  people 
are  eagerly  looking  forward  to  —  I  am  able  to  give  in  an  ‘Appendix’  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  occurrences  of  designations  (ending  in  -ïya) 
found  in  the  four  works  on  which  Emmerick’s  project  is  based,  as  well 
as  the  identification  of  the  chapter/passage  referred  to.  For  the  point  I 
want  to  make  it  is  sufficient  to  give  here  just  a  few  examples. 

At.ÆS,  kalpasthäna  7.40,  the  expression  mâtrâsitïya(-ukto  vidhih)  is 
used,  and  what  is  referred  to  is  the  11th  adhyäya  of  sütrasthäna,  the  first 
sentence  of  which  reads  as  follows:  athäto  mäträsifiyam  nämädhyäyam 
vyäkhyäsyämah  ‘now  in  the  following  we  shall  hence(forth)/after70  [the 


69  ‘Über  Form  und  Charakter  der  sogenannten  "Polemiken  im  Staatslehrbuch  des 
Kautalya"  (Untersuchungen  zum  "Kautillya"  Arthasästra  II)’,  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen 
Morgenländischen  Gesellschaft  143.1993: 106-134.  Cf.  also  my  article  ‘A  Note  on  Sanskrit 
bhrüna,  and  bhrünahatyä’,  to  be  published  in  one  of  the  next  issues  of  the  Studien  zur 
Indologie  und  Iranistik. 

70  That  is  to  say  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  explanation  of  atah  as  it  is  usually 
given  by  commentators  is  correct ,  viz.  that,  as  part  of  this  stereotypical  introduction,  it 
means  ‘therefore’. 
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preceding  chapter]  explain  the  chapter  that  is  called  "that  dealing  with 
him  who  takes  a  [particular,  i.e.  limited]  quantity  of  food  [only,  as  one 
ought  to  do]"/  Or  at  CS  sütra.  17.121  it  is  stated  that  a  number  of 
classes  of  diseases  (120)  are  taught  kiyantahsirastye  ’sminn  adhyäye ,  ‘in 
this  adhyäya  which  contains  (i.e.  begins  with  the  words)  "how  many  [di¬ 
seases  have  been  taught]  in  (i.e.  of)  the  head"’,  the  reference  being  to 
the  17th  chapter,  i.e.  that  at  the  very  end  of  which  the  expression  quo¬ 
ted  is  found  and  which  begins  thus: 

athätah  kiyantahsirasîyam  adhyäyam  vyäkhyäsyämah  1 1 1 1 1  id  ha 
smaha  bhagavän  ätreyah  1 1 
Jdyantah  sirasi  proktäh  rogä  hrdi  ca  dehinäm  I  etc. 

This  second  example  is  particularly  instructive  in  that  it  clearly  shows 
that  the  secondary  noun  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  -vya-  has  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  by  ‘containing  [the  words]  and  this  evidently  holds  good  for 
the  first  example,  too,  the  correct  rendering  of  which  would  be  ‘the 
chapter  containing  (i.e.  starting  with)  [the  word]  " mäträsX ”,  which  forms 
in  fact  the  beginning  proper  of  this  chapter,  i.e.  is  found  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  AS,  sütra.  11.2. 

Or  that  what  is  referred  to  by  saying  at  SS,  uttaratantra  47.74  of  a 
particular  vidhi ,  and  of  its  laksana,  that  they  are  sadyovraniyokta,  is  SS, 
cikitsitasthäna  2,  although  in  this  case  we  do  not  find  the  words  sadyo 
vranam  as  the  beginning  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  adhyäya,  but  only 
as  prior  member  of  compounds  that  denote  its  contents.  Thus  already  at 
the  very  end  of  the  immediately  preceding  chapter  cikitsita.  1.139cd,  the 
author  announces,  ‘In  what  follows  I  am  going  to  say  even  more  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  treatment  of  suddenly  [caused]  wounds’  (bhüyo  ’py  upari 
vaksyämi  sadyovranacikitsite  1 1);  accordingly  the  first  sentence  of  the  2nd 

*71 

adhyäya  reads  thus:  athätah  sadyovranacikitsitam  vyäkhyäsyämah. 

But  in  the  SS  there  are  also  designations  of  the  type  known  to  us 
from  the^4S  and  CS.  E.g.  dvivranlyokta  vidhäna  at  sütra.  16.15  refers  to 
the  adhyäya  cikitsita.  1,  the  beginning  of  which  (after  the  usual  introduc¬ 
tory  formula)  reads  as  follows:  dvau  vranau  bhavatah  (sänra  ägantukas 
ceti),  so  that  the  correct  rendering  of  the  designation  dvivraniya  again 
cannot  but  be  ‘[the  chapter]  which  contains  (i.e.  begins  with)  [the 
words],  "there  are  two  [types  of]  wounds"’. 


71 


Cf.  also  SS,  cikitsita.  2.59. 
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It  is  most  important  to  note  this  because  among  the  various  func¬ 
tions  of  the  suffix  cha  (=  iya)  which  Pänini  distinguishes72  there  are 
two  which  have  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  these  designations,  viz. 
firstly,  in  accordance  with  sütra  5.2.59,  that  of  the  suffix  mat  —  which  in 
5.2.94  is  taught  to  be  tad  asyâsty  asminn  iti  —  or,  secondly,  in  accordance 
with  4.3.87,  that  of  ‘a  grantha  that  has  been  made  having  [X]  as  its  sub¬ 
ject’  ( adhikrtya  krte  granthe),  examples  being,  according  to  4.3.88,  sisu- 
krandîya ,  ‘a  grantha  dealing  with  the  crying  of  a  child’,  yamasabhîya,  ‘a 
grantha  composed  on  Yama’s  assembly/hall’.  Although  these  granthas 
are  known  only  from  th eAstâdhyâyï  and  it  is  therefore  not  even  possible 
to  exactly  determine  the  meaning  of  grantha 73  as  used  in  4.3.87,  the 
function  as  such  of  the  suffix  is  clear  and  evidently  different  from  that 
which  it  has  when  added  in  accordance  with  Pänini  5.2.59,  and,  as  Kät- 
yäyana  adds,74  not  only  to  nominal  stems,  i.e.  in  order  to  form  designa¬ 
tions  of  süktas  and  s äm ans  like  e.g.  acchâvâkiyam,  ‘[the  sükta]  which 
contains  [the  words]  acchäväka’15  or  yäjnäyajnlyamf  [the  säman]  which 
contains  (i.e.  begins  with  the)  [the  words]  yajnä  yajnä  (RV  1.168.1)’. 

The  situation  becomes  even  more  complicated  insofar  as  according 
to  Pan.  5.2.60  luk  is  substituted  instead  of  cha ,  i.e.  -iya-  becomes  invi¬ 
sible,  Svhen  names  of  an  adhyäya  or  an  anuväka  are  formed’.76  For  are 
not  the  designations  attested  in  medical  texts,  at  least  the  majority  of 


72  Cf.  also  J.  Wackernagel,  Altindische  Grammatik,  Bd.II,2:  A.  Debrunner, 
Die  Nominalsuffixe,  Gottingen  1954,  pp.436  (§268ba)  and  438  (§268be),  respectively. 

73  O.  BÖHTLINGK’s  (Pâninïs  Grammatik,  repr.  Hildesheim  1964)  ‘literarisches  Er- 
zeugniss’  seems  too  narrow  an  equivalent;  grantha  can  denote  any  fixed  formulation  from 
a  single  sentence  up  to  a  whole  text.  Of  course,  in  view  of  adhikrtya,  it  is  not  probable 
at  all  that  single  sentences  are  meant  in  this  sütra,  but  the  attribute  ‘literarisches’  as  well 
as  the  concept  ‘Erzeugniss’  may  easily  lead  to  a  misunderstanding. 

74  In  the  first  värttika  on  Pan.  5.2.59  (Mahäbhäsya  II  385.22)  in  explaining  which 
Patanjali  gives  the  famous  asyavamiyam  (cf.  Rgvedasamhitä  <  =  RV>  1.164)  as  an 
example. 

75  Is  what  is  referred  to  RVKhiläni  5.7.5?  K.  MYLIUS’  article  ‘acchäväka,  acchävä- 
kiya.  Skizze  eines  vedischen  Opferpriesteramtes’,  Golden  Jubilee  Volume,  Vaidika  Sam- 
sodhana  Mandala,  Poona  1981,  pp.177-184  does  not  throw  light  on  this  particular  ques¬ 
tion. 

For  the  names  like  yeyajämaha-  etc.,  however,  see  J.  WACKERNAGEL, 
Altindische  Grammatik,  Bd.II,l,  Göttingen  1957,  pp.325f.  (§123a). 
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them,77  names  of  adhyäyas,  and  should  they  not  hence  rather  lack  the 
secondary  suffix  -iya-?  Has  therefore  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  that 
these  designations  cannot  be  regarded  as  derivationally  identical  with 
those  taught  by  Pänini  in  his  sütra  5.2.59? 

Certainly  not,  because  already  the  juxtaposition  of  the  expressions 
adhyäya  and  anuväka  in  Pan.  5.2.60  suggests  that  what  Pänini  had  in 
view  was  not  a  ‘lesson’  in  just  any  kind  of  text,78  but  adhyäya  as  used 
to  denote  sections/chapters  in  Vedic,  or  perhaps  even  particular  Vedic 
texts.  In  addition,  the  relative  chronology  —  of  the  Astâdhyüyï  and  the 
Äyurvedic  Samhitäs  —  has,  of  course,  also  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
this  connection,  i.e.  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  —  not  only  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  form  —  undoubtedly  later  than  the  former.  And  in  view  of  both 
these  reasons  the  most  plausible  explanation  suggesting  itself  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  discrepancy  between  Pänini  and  the  evidence  as  found  in 
the  medical  texts  is  that  it  is  simply  due  to  historical  development:  start¬ 
ing  from  secondary  nouns  like  those  referred  to  by  Pänini,  this  way  of 
forming  designations  of  sections  of  texts  was  extended  to  other  cases, 
too  —  just  like  that  taught  in  Pän.  4.3.87f.  —,  and  this  process,  by  no 
means  without  its  parallels  in  the  history  of  Old  Indian,  is  perhaps  even 
reflected  in  the  Mahäbhäsya ,  i.e.  by  the  fact  that  already  Kätyäyana 
thought  it  necessary  to  teach79  that  the  replacement  of  cha  (  =  rya)  by 
luk,  according  to  Pan.  5.2.60,  is  only  optional. 

But  it  would  still  be  possible  to  argue  against  the  assumption  that 
the  use  of  such  designations  in  Äyurvedic  texts  is  but  a  continuation  of 
a  corresponding  usage  in  Vedic,  or  late  Vedic,  Sanskrit  by  referring  to 
the  circumstance  that  these  medical  texts  are  most  probably  made  up  of 
various  strata  of  different  origin  and  age.  There  is  indeed  a  great  gene¬ 
ral  likelihood  that  this  is  true,  although  unfortunately  nobody  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  until  now  in  demonstrating,  not  even  with  regard  to  just  one  of 
these  texts,  what  are  the  strata  that  have  in  fact  to  be  distinguished,  and 
that  the  model  of  a  compilation  cannot  also  be  applied.  Nevertheless, 
the  number  of  relevant  secondary  nouns  is  so  large,  and  —  what  is  even 
more  important  —  their  distribution  so  wide,  that  the  possibility  that  all 


77  In  fact,  I  do  not  find  a  single  exception  in  the  material  listed  in  the  ‘Appendix’. 

78  Cf.  also  the  article  of  L.  R.ENOU  ‘Les  divisions  dans  les  textes  Sanskrits’,  Indo- 
Iranian  Journal  1.1952:  1-32. 


79  Namely  in  the  only  varttika  on  Pan.  5.2.60  (Mahabhasya  II  386.16). 
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of  them  occur  in  younger  strata  can  be  excluded  with  a  very  high  degree 
of  probability. 

There  is  hence  a  great  likelihood  indeed  that  the  names  of  adhyä- 
yas  formed  by  the  secondary  suffix  -iya-  and  meaning  ‘containing  [the 
words  XY]’,  i.e.,  in  most  cases,  ‘beginning’  with  these  words,  testify  to 
the  survival  of  a  device  developed  in  the  Brähmanas  and  used  in  still  la¬ 
ter  Vedic  literature  by  priest-scholars  for  the  purpose  of  easy  and  at  the 
same  time  clear  reference  to  certain  parts  of  the  texts  —  and  a  device 
at  that  which,  at  least  originally,  presupposed  an  oral  transmission,  and 
a  corresponding  knowledge,  of  the  texts  referred  to,  and  which  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  devision  of  the  medical  texts  into  sthänas ,  etc.,  not 
to  speak  of  the  counting  of  the  adhyäyas  within  one  and  the  same  sthâ- 
na  or  of  the  verses/prose  sections  of  which  an  adhyäya  happens  to  con¬ 
sist.  And,  to  be  sure,  it  is  legitimate  to  draw  such  a  historical  line  "bet¬ 
ween  the  Veda  and  the  Ayurveda"  even  though  the  texts  of  each  group 
that  happen  to  have  been  preserved  do  not  necessarily  follow  one  upon 
the  other  in  close  sequence  as  regards  their  relative  chronology.80 


Appendix’ 


ASl(8b): 

âyu$-kamïya-$içyârth  a- 

-  AS1 

AS20(151b): 

taträtma-lingäny  äyu$-kämiye  nirdiçtâni 

-  AS1 

AS27(200b): 

doça-bhediyoktâé  ca  élepna-vyâdhayo  viïeçena 

-  AS20 

AS27(202a): 

do?a-bhediyoktâé  ca  pitta-vyïïdhayaJi 

-  AS20 

AS28(213b): 

do?a-bhediyoktâs  ca  vâta-vyâdhayo 

-  AS20 

80  I  need  hardly  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  other  cases,  too,  Indologists 
reckon  with  the  possibility  of  "underground"  traditions,  that  is,  a  continuity  which  is  not 
directly  attested  as  such  in  the  available  sources,  i.e.  not  attested  uninterruptedly. 

*  Abbreviations:  First  place:  A  =  A$tängasahgraha,  C  =  Carakasamhitä,  H  =  As- 
( ähgahrdaya ,  S  =  Suêrutasamhitâ.  Second  place:  C  =  cikitsitasthäna/cikitsästhäna,  I  = 
indriyasthäna,  K  =  kalpa(siddhi)sthäna,  N  =  nidänasthäna,  S  =  sütrasthäna,  S  =  sârira- 
sthäna,  Si  =  siddhisthäna,  V  =  vimänasthäna,  U  =  uttarasthäna/uttaratantra.  An  aste¬ 
risk  (* *)  shows  that  the  reference  and  what  is  referred  to  are  not  exactly  identical.  —  The 
editions  used  are:  for  A  that  of  Ti.  Rudraparasava,  Trichur  1913-1926  (with  the  page 
number  and  column  given  in  brackets),  for  C  that  of  Jädavaji  Trikamji  Ächärya,  Bombay 
31941,  for  H  that  of  Anna  Moreswar  Kunte,  Krisna  Râmchandra  Sâstri  Navre  and  Hari- 
sästri  Parâdkar  Vaidya,  Bombay  61939,  and  for  S  that  of  Jâdayji  Trikamji  Ächärya  and 
Näräyan  Räm  Ächärya,  Bombay  31938. 
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AS6(331b): 

AS6(336a): 

AS8(347a): 

AS9(353b): 

AN14(72b)  HN14.31: 

AN15(75b)  HN15.4: 

AC10(189b): 

AC12(199b): 

AC14(218b): 

AC23(290a)  AU2(19a): 

AK7(363a): 

AU2(19a): 

AU29(215a): 

CS3.30: 

CS5.111: 

CS6.18: 

CS6.51: 

CS11.64: 

CS14.15: 

CS17.121: 

CS  18.56: 

CS20.10: 

CS26.113: 

CS28.29: 

CS28.48  CV5.27: 
CS29.7: 

CS30.37: 

CS30.40: 

CS30.42: 

CS30.53: 

CS30.56  CS30.149: 
CS30.56: 

CS30.57: 

CS30.57: 

CS30.61: 

CS30.149: 

CV  3.52: 

CV5.8: 

CV5.27: 

CV6.3: 

CV7.32: 

CV8.154: 

Cl  12.89: 

CC1.1.81: 

CC1.2.23: 


te$äm  dust  au  sarvam  mäträsiüyoktam  avagacchet  -*  ASH 

dosopakramaniyokten a  ca  vätädi-sädhanena  -  AS21 

doçopakramanïyoktena  tan  upâcaret  -  AS21 

tathd  prakrti-bhediyoktänäm  -  AS8 

do$a-bhediya-vihitair  -  AS20  HS12 

do$a-bhedtye  näma  dhäma  ca  -  AS20  HS12 

dvi-vidhopakramaniyoditän  vä  tarpana-prayogän  -  AS24 

a-jimänusärato  mäträSitiyokta-vidhänenopakrameta  -  ASH 

dvi-vidhopakramaniyoktämS  cäti-sthaulyädi-gada-yogämS  <AS24 


doçopakramaniyam  cekçeta 
tatra  mäträsitiyokto 
see  AC23(290a) 

Sisyop  an  ayan  iyam  cekjeta 

äragvadhiye  jagato  hitärtham 

gunä  mäträsitiye  ’smims 

vi vidh äSita-pitiye  ’dhyäye  vijnänäny  uktäni 

tasyäiitiye  nirditfam 

tisraisaniye  märgäS  ca 

uktas  tasyäsitiye  yo 

kiyantah  -Sirasiye  ’sminn 

vyäkhyäta-väms  tri-Sothiye 

tatra  sämänya-jäh  pürvam  açtodanye  vyäkhyätäh 

ätreya-bh  adrakäpyiye 

tri-marmiye  pravakyyate 

vividhäsita-pitiye 


-  AS21 

-  AS11 

-  AS2 

-  CS3 

-  CS5 

-  CS28 

-  CS6 

-  CS11 

-  CS6 

-  CS  17 

-  CS  18 

-  CS  19 

-  CS  26 
-  CC26/CSi9 

-  CS  28 

vakyyämy  arthe-dasa-mahä-müUye  trims at-tmnädhyäye  -  CS30 
mäträ-tasyäsitiyau  ca  -  CS5  CS6 

kiyantah -SirasiyaS  ca  -  CS17 

vividhäSita-pitiyaS  -  CS28 

varna-svanyah  puspäkhyas  -  CI1 

abhayämalakiyarn  ca  -  CC1.1 

präna-kämiyam  eva  ca  -*  CC1.2 

samyoga-sara-mütiyam  -  CC2.1* 

mäsapama-bhrtiyam  ca  -  CC2.3 

dvi-vraniyam  tri-marmiyam  -  CC25  CC26 

see  CS30.56 
desoddh  vamsa-nimittiye 
vijnänäny  uktäni  vividhäsita-pitiye 
see  CS28.48 

tatra  sahkhyeyam  tävad  yathoktam  astodanye 
ukto  vyädhita-rüpiye 
bhisag-jitiye  rogänäm 
uktam  go-maya-cümiye 
abhayämalakiye  ’smin 
nirditfäh  präna-kämiye 


-  CV3* 

-  CS28 

-  CS  19 

-  CV7 

-  CV8* 
-  CI2 

-  CC1.1 

-  CC1.2 
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CCl.3.3: 

sad-virecan  a-Éatâérifiyoktânâm  auçadh  a-ganänäm 

-  CS4* 

CC1.3.3variant: 

Sad-virecan a-satiyoktänäm  aus adh a-ganänäm 

-  CS4 

CC2.1.53: 

uktäs  te  fara-mülïye 

CC2.1* 

CC2.3.31: 

mä$apama-bhrüye  ’smin 

-  CC2.3 

CC3.255: 

mäträSiüye  nirditfäh 

-  CS5 

CC21.138: 

dvi-vraniyopadi$tena 

-  CC25 

CC26.294: 

tri-marmvye  cikitsite 

-  CC26 

CC28.243: 

abhayamalakiyoktam  -  CC1.1 

CC30.269: 

$ad-virekäsritiyoktair 

-  CS4* 

CSi9.11: 

tn-marmlye  cikitsite 

-  CC26 

CSi9.31: 

tri-marmiye  prakirtitam 

-  CSi9 

HN14.31: 

see  AN14(72b) 

HN15.4: 

see  AN15(75b) 

SS3.9: 

(’)värano  yukta-seniya 

-  SS34 

SS3.18: 

dvi-vraniyo  vranah  sadyo 

-  SCI 

SS10.5: 

vranäsräva-vijnäniyädisu  vaksyante 

-  SS22 

SS10.9variant: 

yogyä-sütnyam  eva  ca 

-  SS9 

SS11.18: 

nivätätape  deSe  ’-sambädhe  ’gropaharaniyoktena 

-  SS5 

SS16.15: 

dvi-vraniyoktena  ca  vidhänenopacaret 

-  SCI 

SC6.18: 

dvi-vraniyoktena  vidhänena  bhallätaka-niscyutitam 

-  SCI 

SC7.30: 

krta-bali-mangala-svasti-väcanam  agropaharaniyoktena 

-  SS5 

SC8.52: 

dvi-vranïyam  avekyeta 

-  SCI 

SC33.20: 

athapare  ’hani  vigata-£le$m a-dhatum  aturopakramariiyad*  SS35 

SU39.103: 

dvi-vraniye  prakirtitäh 

-  SCI 

SU47.74: 

vidhih  sadyo-vraniyoktas 

-  SC2* 

SU60.56: 

hitä-hitiye  yac  coktam 

-  SS20 

Ober  die  Möglichkeit  einer  Wissenschaft  vom  Leben 

Grundlagen  zur  Phänomenologie  des  Ayurveda 1 

Eckard  Wolz-Gottwald 


1.  Phänomenologie  als  ‘strenge  Wissenschaft’ 

...  aber  die  mathematische  Naturforschung  ist  nicht  deshalb  exakt,  weil 
sie  genau  rechnet,  sondern  sie  muß  so  rechnen,  weil  die  Bindung  an 
ihren  Gegenstandsbezirk  den  Charakter  der  Exaktheit  hat.  Dagegen 
müssen  alle  Geisteswissenschaften,  sogar  alle  Wissenschaften  vom  Le¬ 
bendigen,  gerade  um  streng  zu  bleiben,  notwendig  unexakt  sein.  Man 
kann  zwar  auch  das  Lebendige  als  einen  raum-zeitlichen  Bewegungs¬ 
prozeß  auffassen,  aber  man  faßt  dann  nicht  mehr  das  Lebendige.2 

Was  sind  die  Kriterien  für  exakte  Wissenschaft,  wie  sie  heute  mit 
dem  Anspruch  von  Wissenschaft  schlechthin  allgemein  vertreten  wird? 
Grundlegend  ist  die  Anwendung  einer  konkret  zu  beschreibenden  Me¬ 
thodik  des  quantitativen  Messens  oder  der  rationalen  Beweisführung. 
Durch  die  Anwendung  der  Methodik  kann  genaues  Wissen  über  ein  be¬ 
stimmtes  Gebiet  gewonnen  werden.  Exakte  Wissenschaft  hat  intersub¬ 
jektiven  Charakter:  ein  Dritter  muß  mit  Hilfe  der  Methodik  ihre  Ergeb¬ 
nisse  nachvollziehen,  das  heißt  verifizieren  können.  So  ist  exakte  Wis¬ 
senschaft  frei  von  nur  subjektiven  Werten  und  bietet  die  Möglichkeit 
zur  Kritik  und  Weiterentwicklung. 

Nun  entstanden  in  der  Bewegung  der  phänomenologischen  For¬ 
schung,  als  deren  Begründer  zu  Beginn  dieses  Jahrhunderts  Edmund 
Husserl  angesehen  werden  kann,  Bedenken  gegen  die  Vorgehensweise 
positivistischer,  exakter  Wissenschaft.  Echte  Wissenschaft  verlange,  jede 


1  Zugleich  eine  Antwort  auf  den  Rezensionsartikel  von  Rahul  Peter  Das,  ‘Indische 
Medizin  und  Spiritualität.’  Journal  of  the  European  Ayurvedic  Society  2.1992:  158-187 
(Besprechung  zu  meinem  Buch:  Heilung  aus  der  Ganzheit.  Ayurveda  als  Philosophie  in 
der  Praxis.  Gladenbach  1991).  Es  ist  hierbei  auch  die  für  philosophische  Fragestellungen 
offene  und  undogmatische  Haltung  der  Herausgeber  des  JEAS  zu  würdigen,  wenn  sie 
mir  hier  die  Möglichkeit  zu  dieser  Antwort  geben,  selbst  wenn  damit  zu  rechnen  ist,  daß 
sie  mit  meinen  Ausführungen  größtenteils  nicht  übereinstimmen. 

2  Martin  Heidegger,  ‘Die  Zeit  des  Weltbildes.’  Holzwege.  Gesamtausgabe  Bd.5. 
Frankfurt  1977,  S.79. 
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Dogmatik,  jedes  mitgebrachte  Vorurteil  beiseite  zu  lassen.  Aber  liegt  in 
einem  positivistischen  Wissenschaftsverständnis  nicht  schon  ein  versteck¬ 
tes,  weithin  noch  nicht  bemerktes  Vorurteil?  Handelt  es  sich  nicht  um 
eine  gleichsam  positivistische  Dogmatik,  wenn  nur  empirisch  oder  ratio¬ 
nal  nachvollziehbare  Fakten  Geltung  haben  dürfen,  wenn  nur  das  quan¬ 
titativ  Meßbare  oder  das  in  Argumentationslogik  Beweisbare  in  den 
Blick  kommen  darf? 

In  der  phänomenologischen  Tradition  stehend,  machte  Husserls 
Schüler  Martin  Heidegger  darauf  aufmerksam,  daß  es  oberstes  Gebot 
von  strenger  Wissenschaft  sein  muß,  der  spezifischen  Eigenart  des  zu 
erforschenden  Gegenstandes  adäquat  zu  entsprechen.  Jede  quantitativ 
arbeitende  Wissenschaft  könne  nicht  deswegen  den  Anspruch  auf  Exakt¬ 
heit  erheben,  weil  sie  das  Messen  zur  zentralen  Methodik  erhoben 
habe.  Sie  sei  deswegen  exakte  Wissenschaft,  weil  ihr  Gegenstandsbezirk 
ein  quantitatives  Arbeiten  zulasse  und  gar  verlange.  Etwas  anderes  gilt 
nach  Heidegger  jedoch  für  die  Wissenschaften  vom  Lebendigen.  Eine 
strenge  Wissenschaft  müsse  hier  notwendigerweise  unexakt  sein.  Eine 
Aussage  ist  im  obigen  Zitat  zu  lesen,  die  zunächst  und  zumeist  wohl  nur 
Unverständnis  hervorrufen  wird.  Sie  kann  bei  genauer  Betrachtung  je¬ 
doch  durchaus  plausibel  erscheinen.  Es  geht  um  Wissenschaft  im  phäno¬ 
menologischen  Sinn.  Wissenschaft  im  phänomenologischen  Sinn  ist 
strenge  Wissenschaft.  Das  oberste  Gebot  strenger  Wissenschaft  ist  die 
Entsprechung  zu  ihrem  Gegenstand.  Eine  Wissenschaft  vom  Lebendi¬ 
gen,  das  von  sich  aus  unexakt  ist,  muß  notwendigerweise  auch  zu  un- 
exakten  Ergebnissen  führen.  Natürlich  kann  das  Lebendige  auch  wissen¬ 
schaftlich  exakt  erforscht  werden.  Hier  wird  jedoch  kein  anderes  Er¬ 
gebnis  erzielt  werden  können,  als  es  schon  Mephisto  in  Goethes  Faust 
einem  gelehrigen  Schüler  ins  Stammbuch  schrieb: 

Wer  will  was  Lebendigs  erkennen  und  beschreiben. 

Sucht  erst  den  Geist  herauszutreiben, 

Dann  hat  er  die  Teile  in  seiner  Hand, 

Fehlt  leider!  nur  das  geistige  Band. 

Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe:  Faust .  1.  Teil,  Verse  1936-1939 
Eine  exakte  Wissenschaft  vom  Leben  wird  exakte  Ergebnisse  hervor¬ 
bringen  können.  Ihre  Resultate  werden  jedoch  nicht  dem  Phänomen  des 
Lebens  entsprechen,  denn  das  Kriterium  der  Exaktheit  wird  auf  einen 
Bereich  übertragen,  der  mit  Exaktheit  nur  wenig,  zumindest  nicht  im 
Entscheidenden  zu  fassen  ist.  Methoden  quantitativen  Messens  —  und 
das  Gleiche  gilt  auch  für  die  rationale  Beweisführung  —  sind  in  ihren 
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eigenen  Bereichen  vollkommen  berechtigt.  Sie  verwandeln  sich  jedoch 
in  einer  Wissenschaft  vom  Leben  zur  aufgesetzten  Dogmatik.  Echte 
Wissenschaft  vom  Leben  muß  somit,  gerade  um  strenge  Wissenschaft  zu 
werden,  notwendigerweise  unexakt  sein.  Was  jedoch  unter  ‘Unexaktheit’ 
zu  verstehen  ist,  daß  nämlich  ‘Unexaktheit’  hier  nicht  Verwaschenheit 
bedeutet,  sondern  eigene  Stringenz  aufweist,  wird  weiter  unten  näher 
erläutert. 


2.  Rationale  und  magisch-religiöse  "Lebenswelten" 

Was  bedeutet  dies  nun  für  den  wissenschaftlichen  Zugang  zum 
Äyurveda,  des  ‘Wissens  vom  Leben’?  In  der  gegenwärtigen  Forschung 
untersuchen  physiologische  Studien  die  Wirkungen  äyurvedischer  Medi¬ 
kamente  und  Heilverfahren  mit  naturwissenschaftlicher  Methodik.  Feld¬ 
forschung  kann  durch  Arbeitsweisen  der  Statistik  die  heutige  Praxis  des 
Äyurveda  erhellen.  Die  philologischen  und  historischen  Forschungen  zu 
äyurvedischen  Texten  stellen  die  unabdingbare  Voraussetzung  dar  für 
eine  adäquate  Beschäftigung  mit  den  Konzepten  des  Äyurveda,  mit  dem 
Inhalt  der  Texte. 

Welche  Perspektive  weist  nun  eine  phänomenologisch/philosophi- 
sche  Aufarbeitung  des  Äyurveda  auf?  Aus  der  Sicht  strenger  phänome¬ 
nologischer  Wissenschaft  gilt  es  den  je  spezifischen  Horizont,  die  philo¬ 
sophischen  Grundlagen  der  äyurvedischen  ‘Lebenswelt’  bzw.  ‘Lebenswel¬ 
ten’  herauszuarbeiten.  Hierbei  möchte  ich  mich  auf  den  klassischen 
Äyurveda  und  dort  insbesondere  auf  das  im  philosophischen  Kontext 
wohl  bedeutendste  Lehrbuch,  die  Caraka-Samhitä,  beziehen.  Der  klassi¬ 
sche  Äyurveda  zeichnet  sich  gerade  dadurch  aus,  daß  hier  versucht 
wurde,  die  Heilkunde  auf  empirisch  abgesicherte  und  rational  begrün¬ 
dete  Füße  zu  stellen.  Es  entstand  eine  in  erster  Linie  an  den  Prinzipien 
von  Ursache  und  Wirkung  orientierte  Medizin.  Wenn  jede  Krankheit 
prinzipiell  auf  ihre  spezifischen  Ursachen  zurückgeführt  werden  sollte, 
so  galt  es  zunächst  diese  ausfindig  zu  machen,  wenn  möglich  sie  zu 
beseitigen,  um  dann  die  meist  naturheilkundlich  ausgerichteten  Heilver¬ 
fahren  einzuleiten.  Wenn  die  auf  diesen  Grundlagen  entwickelten  Theo¬ 
rien  und  Konzepte  der  Lebenswelt  rationaler  Medizin  auch  nicht  mit 
neuzeitlichen  Vorstellungen  ‘exakter’  Wissenschaft  übereinstimmen,  so 
scheint  doch  hier  die  Möglichkeit  einer  positivistisch-wissenschaftlichen 
Erforschung  des  Äyurveda  zumindest  in  Ansätzen  gegeben. 
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Der  klassische  Äyurveda  ist  allerdings  nicht  nur  eine  Sache  rationa¬ 
ler  Medizin  gewesen.  Die  magisch-religiöse  Lebenswelt  behielt  aller 
Wahrscheinlichkeit  nach  weiterhin  ihre  Geltung.  Auch  hier  scheint  das 
Prinzip  von  Ursache  und  Wirkung  die  Therapie  rational  zu  unter¬ 
mauern.  Wurde  eine  Krankheit  auf  natürliche  Ursachen  zurückgeführt, 
so  war  der  Arzt  zuständig,  vermutete  man  eine  übernatürliche  Ursache, 
so  mußten  magisch-religiöse  Therapien  angewendet  werden.  Es  scheint 
jedoch  ein  jeweilig  höchst  unterschiedliches  Verständnis  von  Ursache 
und  Wirkung  vorzuliegen.  So  hat  eine  organische  Störung,  die  auf  Ursa¬ 
chen  wie  falsche  Ernährung  oder  Lebensführung  zurückgeführt  wird, 
eine  andere  rationale  Plausibilität  als  zum  Beispiel  eine  bestimmte  Art 
von  Fieber,  das  durch  böse  Wesen,  Zauber  oder  Fluch  verursacht  sein 
soll.3  Daß  hier  ein  Unterschied  von  ‘Welten’  vorliegt,  wird  von  den  Au¬ 
toren  der  Texte  selbst  oft  nicht  bemerkt.  Rationale  und  magische  Le¬ 
benswelten  bilden  hier  noch  eine  geschlossene  und  in  sich  stimmige  Ein¬ 
heit.4  Für  eine  phänomenologische  Untersuchung  ist  eine  Differenzie¬ 
rung  jedoch  zentral.  Während  die  natürliche  Ursache  einer  Krankheit  in 
den  meisten  Fällen  auch  heute  für  jedermann  empirisch  und  rational 
nachzuweisen  ist,  entzieht  sich  eine  übernatürliche  Ursache  einem  sol¬ 
chen  Nachweis.  Dies  gilt  auch  dann,  wenn  magisch-religiöse  Therapien 
wie  Rezitation  von  Mantren  oder  das  Tragen  von  Amuletten  genauso 
wie  die  Anwendung  von  Kräuterpräparaten  tatsächlich  zum  Erfolg  füh¬ 
ren  sollten.  Mit  Methoden  exakter  Wissenschaft  werden  viele  Heilver¬ 
fahren  rationaler  Medizin  zu  verifizieren  sein.  Die  magisch-religiösen 
Therapien  erscheinen  von  hieraus  jedoch  als  irrational  oder  gar  irreal. 
Positivistische  Wissenschaft  mag  den  Zugriff  versuchen.  Was  sie  ergreift, 
ist  jedoch  nicht  das  Magisch-Religiöse,  sondern  nur  rationale  Versatz¬ 
stücke. 

Die  magisch-religiöse  Therapie  besitzt  ihre  eigene  Wahrheit,  die 
Wahrheit  ihrer  eigenen  Lebenswelt.  Keine  Religion  iät  jedoch  ohne  ‘Be¬ 
kehrung’  möglich,  es  sei  denn,  der  Mensch  wächst  von  Geburt  an  in 
einem  religiösen  Kontext  auf  und  assimiliert  so  religiöse  und  magische 
Vorstellungen  von  Beginn  seines  bewußten  Denkens.  Strenge  Wissen- 


3  Siehe  Caraka-Samhita  (im  folgenden  CaS )  6.3.317-322  und  Açtangahrdaya- 
Samhitü  des  Vägbhata  (im  folgenden  AH)  3.2.38-45. 

4  Hierauf  bezieht  sich  R.P.  Das  mit  Recht  in  seiner  Argumentation.  Siehe  Das, 


S.162ff. 
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Schaft  im  Sinne  der  Phänomenologie  darf  daher  nie  nur  objektiv  von 
außen  beurteilen.  Nur  wer  im  Leben  der  einzelnen  Religion  steht,  wird 
wirklich  religiös  verstehen  können.  Die  Evidenz  der  magisch-religiösen 
Therapie  wird  nur  dem  aufgehen,  der  in  der  Welt  des  Magischen  und 
des  Religösen  steht.  Nur  ihm  wird  die  Möglichkeit  sogenannter  überna¬ 
türlicher  Krankheitsursachen  nicht  nur  als  ‘Placebo-Effekt’,  sondern 
durchaus  in  eigener  Evidenz  als  real  erscheinen. 

Mit  der  Methode  phänomenologischer  Philosophie  kann  so  zwi¬ 
schen  der  ‘magisch-religiösen’  und  der  ‘rationalen’  Lebenswelt  unter¬ 
schieden  werden,  und  es  kommt  noch  eine  dritte  hinzu,  wie  im  folgen¬ 
den  zu  zeigen  sein  wird. 

3.  Spirituelle  Philosophie  als  ‘höchste  Therapie’ 

Wenn  insbesondere  in  der  Caraka-Samhitä  Texte  Eingang  gefunden 
haben,  die  man  sonst  nur  innerhalb  der  Lehren  der  spirituell/philoso¬ 
phischen  Schulen  Indiens  findet,  so  werden  noch  einmal  ganz  andere 
Anforderungen  an  den  philosophischen  Interpreten  gestellt.  Die  spiri¬ 
tuelle  Philosophie  steht  allerdings  nicht  unverbunden  innerhalb  der 
Konzeptionen  des  klassischen  Äyurveda.  Sie  wird  insbesondere  in  der 
Caraka-Samhitä  therapeutisch  interpretiert,  im  Ansatz  wohl  auch  prakti¬ 
ziert  und  in  dieser  Weise  als  ‘höchste  Therapie’  bezeichnet  ( cikitsä 
naisthifä)  ( CaS  4.1.94). 

Ein  zentrales  Charakteristikum  dieser  ‘höchsten  Therapie’  ist  das 
‘Loslassen  von  allem  Ergreifen’:  tyägah  sarvopadhänäm  ( CaS  4.1.95). 
Alles  hängt  jetzt  jedoch  an  der  Bedeutung  des  Begriffs  ‘Ergreifen’ 
(upadhä).  ‘Ergreifen’  wird  in  diesem  Zusammenhang  als  letzte  Ursache 
der  Krankheit  bestimmt  (ebd.).  Der  Mensch,  der  von  diesem  ‘Ergreifen’ 
noch  nicht  losgelassen  hat,  ist  mit  einem  Seidenwurm  verglichen,  der, 
ohne  daß  er  es  überhaupt  bemerken  würde,  sich  den  todbringenden 
Faden  spinnt  und  darin  umkommt  (4.1.96).  Durch  das  ‘Ergreifen’  ist  der 
Mensch  mit  einem  ‘Durst  nach  den  Dingen’  an  die  Dinge  der  Welt  ge¬ 
bunden  und  so  gleichsam  an  die  Welt  gefesselt  (ebd.:  upädatte  tathärthe- 
bhyas  trsnäm  ajnah  sadäturah).  Die  ‘höchste  Therapie’  sprengt  im  ‘Los¬ 
lassen’  vom  ‘Ergreifen’  diese  Fessel.  Der  Mensch  wird  befreit  und  lebt 
nun  ‘ohne  Bindung’  ( asamyoga )  (4.1.97).  Soweit  die  kurze  Beschreibung 
der  spirituellen  Philosophie  als  ‘höchste  Therapie’.  Wie  ist  jedoch  dieser 
Ansatz  zu  interpretieren? 
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4.  Rationale  und  religöse  Interpretationen 
der  spirituellen  Philosophie 

Die  Dimension  der  ‘höchsten  Therapie’  läßt  sich  ohne  weiteres  so¬ 
wohl  innerhalb  einer  rationalen  als  auch  einer  religiösen  ‘Lebenswelt’ 
konstruieren.  Wer  nur  rational  zu  denken  oder  nur  religiös  zu  glauben 
vermag,  der  kann  jede  spirituelle  Philosophie  aus  seinem  eigenen  Hori¬ 
zont  heraus  entsprechend  verstehen,  ohne  das  er  das  Intendierte  über¬ 
haupt  in  den  Blick  bekommen  würde. 

So  ist  es  möglich,  ‘Ergreifen’  in  rationaler  Interpretation,  als  ein 
überspanntes  Verstehenwollen  oder  als  psychische  Verspanntheit  aufzu¬ 
fassen.  Die  ‘höchste  Therapie’  ist  dann  eine  Art  Psychotherapie.  Im 
religiösen  Horizont  kann  der  gleiche  Text  eine  ganz  andere  Bedeutung 
erlangen.  Es  geht  dann  um  eine  Erlösungslehre,  die  dem  Menschen  vom 
‘Ergreifen’  als  Gefangenschaft  im  Leiden  dieser  Welt  befreien  will,  um 
ihm,  letztendlich  nach  dem  Tod,  das  Heil  im  einer  jenseitigen  Welt  zu 
erschließen. 

Wenn  in  ihren  eigenen  Sphären,  wie  oben  dargestellt,  logische 
Rationalität  und  religiöser  Glaube  durchaus  Berechtigung  und  Notwen¬ 
digkeit  haben,  so  führen  sie  in  bezug  auf  die  spirituelle  Philosophie 
allerdings  nur  zu  Fehlinterpretationen.  Gerade  weil  sich  die  spirituelle 
Philosophie  aus  anderen  Horizonten  heraus  verstehen  läßt,  scheint  das 
grundlegende  Mißverständnis  jedoch  überhaupt  nicht  bemerkt  zu  wer¬ 
den.  Die  Aufhellung  dieses  Mißverständnisses  erscheint  darüber  hinaus 
besonders  schwer,  da  es  sich  nicht  nur  hartnäckig  in  heutigen  Interpreta¬ 
tionen  zu  halten  weiß,5  sondern  auch  in  den  klassischen  Sammelwerken 
selbst  schon  manchenorts  vorliegt.6 

Alles  kommt  somit  für  einen  phänomenologischen  Ansatz  darauf 


5  Hierfür  gilt  als  Beleg  auch  die  so  umfangreiche  Rezension  von  R.P.  Das.  Philo¬ 
logische  Untersuchungen,  die  z.B.  zur  Bestimmung  eines  Begriffes  alle  anderen  im  Text 
vorhandenen  Belege  miteinbeziehen,  sind  zwar  imabdingbare  Voraussetzung  philosophi¬ 
schen  Interpretierens.  Die  nötige  Klarheit  des  adäquaten  Verstehens  der  Texte  spirituel¬ 
ler  Philosophie,  wie  R.P.  Das  vermutet  (S.173),  kann  so  jedoch  kaum  erreicht  werden. 
Selbst  der  Philologe  ist  keineswegs  bei  der  Interpretation  spiritueller  Philosophie  davon 
entbunden,  sich  des  spezifischen  Denkhorizontes  dieser  Philosophie  zu  vergewissern  und 
aus  dieser  über-rationalen  und  über-religiösen  Perspektive  die  Texte  zu  deuten. 

6  Zur  rationalen  Interpretation:  CaS  1.12.11;  6.9.86;  AH  4.1.168;  6.6.47;  zur 
religiösen  Interpretation:  CaS  4.1.33-36;  4.5.12. 
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an,  die  einseitig  rationalen  oder  religösen  Interpretationen  spiritueller 
Philosophie  als  Verwechslung  der  Grundhorizonte  zu  entlarven.  Diese 
Unterscheidung  der  Grunddimensionen  der  Erkenntnis  gehört  allerdings 
nicht  nur  zu  den  Forderungen  an  eine  philosophische  Interpretation  des 
Äyurveda.  Sie  ist  zentrale  Thematik  jeder  ursprünglichen  Philosophie, 
sowohl  in  Ost  als  auch  in  West.7  So  kann  die  Aufgabe  einer  phänome¬ 
nologischen  Interpretation  der  spirituellen  Philosophie  des  Äyurveda  da¬ 
hingehend  bestimmt  werden,  alle  Texte  der  ‘höchsten  Therapie’  aus  die¬ 
sem  ihrem  spezifischen  Horizont  heraus  zu  verstehen  und  auszulegen. 


Aus  dem  Denken  des  Ostens  kann  ein  Beleg  aus  der  klassischen  Yoga- 
Philosophie  herangezogen  werden.  Die  Perspektive  des  Yoga  zielt  hier  auf  die 
Aufdeckung  des  grundlegenden  Irrtums,  in  welchem,  in  der  Erkenntnis  des  Alltags,  das 
Vergängliche  für  das  Ewige  gehalten  wird.  Diese  Verwechslung  gilt  es  aufzudecken,  um 
so  das  Ewige  in  seiner  eigenen  Dimension  zu  erkennen  (Patanjalis  Yoga-Sütra  2.5f.). 

Als  eines  der  frühesten  Belege  des  abendländischen  Denkens  ist  paradigmatisch 
das  Höhlengleichnis  nach  Platon  zu  nennen  ( Politeia ,  7.Buch,  514a-517a).  Das  Erkennen 
des  Alltags  ist  mit  Schatten  an  einer  Höhlenwand  verglichen,  die  ihren  Ursprung  in 
einem  gründenden  Licht  haben.  Es  kommt  nun  darauf  an,  den  Blick  umzuwenden  von 
dem  zunächst  und  zumeist  erfahrenen  Erkennen,  hin  zur  Öffnung  der  Höhle,  aus  der 
das  ursprüngliche  Licht  der  Wahrheit  (Ideen)  aufscheint.  Wenn  nun  aber  der  Philosoph 
die  Höhlenbewohner  darauf  aufmerksam  machen  wollte,  daß  nicht  die  Schatten,  sondern 
das  Licht  den  Ursprung  der  Wahrheit  ausmacht,  so  wird  er,  nach  Platon,  von 
niemandem  verstanden  werden. 

Das  Motiv  tritt  in  der  abendländischen  Philosophie  immer  wieder  auf  und  wird  zur 
zentralen  Thematik  in  unserem  Jahrhundert  im  Gedanken  von  der  ‘ontologischen 
Differenz’  bei  Martin  Heidegger.  Es  geht  hier  um  die  ‘Verwechslung  von  Seiendem  und 
Sein’.  Das  wahrhaft  Gründende  ist  hiernach  nicht  mit  Kategorien  des  Seienden  zu 
erfassen,  sondern  nur  mit  einer  Weise  des  Seins.  Existentiell  gelebtes  Sein  wird  zur 
unabdingbaren  Notwendigkeit  der  Aufhebung  dieser  ontologischen  Verwechslung  (z.B. 
Martin  Heidegger,  Wegmarken.  Gesamtausgabe  Bd.9.  Frankfurt  1976,  S.123;370). 

In  diesem  Zusammenhang  ist  vor  allem  auch  die  Neuinterpretation  des  Modells 
vom  dreifachen  Auge  der  Erkenntnis  durch  den  amerikanischen  Philosophen  Ken 
Wilber  zu  erwähnen.  Er  unterscheidet  zwischen  der  Dimension  naturwissenschaftlicher 
Erkenntnisbegründung,  dem  rationalen  Bereich  der  Mathematik  oder  der  Logik  und 
einer  dritten  Dimension  transzendenter,  spiritueller  Erfahrung.  Wilber  spricht  von  einem 
‘Kategorial-Irrtum’  ( category  error ),  wenn  eine  Dimension  fälschlicherweise  durch  eine 
andere  verstanden  wird.  Dies  liege  zum  Beispiel  vor,  wenn  die  dritte  Dimension 
spiritueller  Erfahrung  im  naturwissenschaftlichen  oder  rationalen  Horizont  interpretiert 
ist  (Ken  Wilber,  Die  drei  Augen  der  Erkenntnis.  Auf  dem  Weg  zu  einem  neuen  Weltbild. 
München  1988  (Originalausgabe  1983),  S.9-49). 
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5.  Die  phänomenologische  Interpretation 
spiritueller  Philosophie 

Wie  kann  eine  solche  phänomenologische  Interpretation  aussehen? 
Die  ‘Lösung’  vom  ‘Ergreifen’  meint,  im  Horizont  spiritueller  Philoso¬ 
phie,  keine  Sache  bloßer  Vorstellung  oder  des  Denkens.  Es  geht  um 
den  konkreten  Lebensvollzug,  um  einen  ‘existentiellen  Wandel’  des 
Menschen,  um  eine  ‘Lösung’  von  allem  Festhalten  am  herkömmlichen 
Leben,  Denken  und  Glauben.  Es  gilt,  sich  zu  lösen  von  allen  rationalen 
Systemen  oder  religiösen  Glaubensvorstellungen,  so  sehr  sie  auch  bisher 
als  Leitlinien  des  Lebens  und  der  Wahrheit  gegolten  haben.  Nur  so 
kann  der  Mensch  freiwerden  für  den  Aufgang  des  ursprünglichen 
Lebens,  für  den  eigentlichen  Grund  des  Menschseins.  Dieser  existen¬ 
tielle  Wandel  kann  durch  Denken  bzw.  Glauben  allein  nicht  erreicht 
werden.  Übungen  aus  dem  Bereich  der  Meditation  scheinen  für  den 
Aufgang  umfassenderer  Bewußtheit  von  besonderer  Bedeutung.8 

Die  neue  Dimension  ursprünglich  gelebten  Lebens  entzieht  sich  je¬ 
doch  keinesfalls  der  sprachlichen  Ausdrückbarkeit.  Als  Beleg  hierfür 
dienen  die  zahlreichen  Texte  der  spirituellen  Philosophien,  die  nicht  nur 
in  Indien  in  den  letzten  dreitausend  Jahren  entstanden  sind.  Sprache 
erlangt  jetzt  aber  einen  neuen  Sinn.  Wie  ein  Finger,  der  auf  einen  Stern 
zeigt,  wird  jeder  sprachliche  Ausdruck  nun  zum  Verweis  auf  die  konkret 
gelebte  existentielle  Erfahrung.  Es  gilt,  sich  von  allem  ‘Ergreifen’,  auch 
vom  ‘Ergreifen’  der  Worte,  zu  lösen.  Rationale  oder  religiöse  Interpre¬ 
tationen  vermögen  dies  nur  in  sehr  geringem  Maße.  Sie  stehen  immer 
in  der  Gefahr,  an  den  Worten  hängen  zu  bleiben.  Sie  hätten  so  nur  den 
Finger  im  Blick,  nicht  das,  worauf  er  verweist. 

Besonders  deutlich  wird  dies,  wenn  die  spirituelle  Philosophie,  in 
einer  Weise  der  ‘Unexaktheit’,  jedoch  in  äußerster  philosophischer 
‘Strenge’,  im  Paradox  formuliert.  Die  jeweiligen  Worte  erscheinen 
widersprüchlich  und  unsinnig.  Dies  gilt  jedoch  nur  für  das  gegenständ¬ 
liche  Denken  und  Vorstellen.  Der  scheinbare  Widerspruch  löst  sich  auf, 
wenn  das  ganzheitliche  Phänomen  evident  wird. 

So  ist  zu  lesen,  daß  derjenige,  der  ergreift,  meine,  er  hätte  ‘Eigen¬ 
tum’  ( svatä ),  und  gleichzeitig  wird  behauptet,  er  lebe  aus  dem  ‘Nicht- 


O  t  m 

So  wird  in  der  Caraka-Samhitä  an  verschiedendsten  Stellen  eine  spirituelle 
Übungspraxis  beschrieben:  CaS  1.1.58;  1.11.27f.;  1.11.33;  4.1.143f.;  4.1.154;  4.2.47;  4.5.12. 
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Eigenen’  ( asva )  ( CaS  4.1.152f.).  Das  ‘Eigentum’  ist  in  Eins  gesetzt  mit 
dem  ‘Nicht-Eigenen’.  Es  liegt  ein  scheinbares  Paradox  vor,  das  es  aufzu¬ 
lösen  gilt.9  Die  gegensätzlichen  Formulierungen  weisen  auf  das  Phäno¬ 
men  ursprünglichen  Lebens.  Wenn  der  Mensch  die  Dinge  der  Welt  ‘er¬ 
greift’,  von  ihnen  Besitz  nimmt,  so  ist  er  auch  an  die  Welt  gebunden.  In 
der  Gebundenheit  ist  er  nicht  er  selbst.  Erst  wenn  er  losläßt  von  allem 
Festhalten,  gibt  der  Mensch  die  Möglichkeit  frei  für  den  Aufgang  ur¬ 
sprünglichen  Lebens.  Mit  Eigentum  wird  nur  ein  vermeintliches  Eigenes 
‘ergriffen’.  Erst  durch  ein  existentielles  Loslassen  findet  der  Mensch  sein 
wahres  Eigenes,10  erst  dann  ist  er  gesund,  so  daß  er  ‘im  Eigenen  steht’ 
( svastha ).n 

Wiederum  in  einem  anderen  Paradox  wird  die  Perspektive  der  ‘Be¬ 
freiung’  des  Menschen  gerade  dadurch  beschrieben,  daß  er  erkennt: 
‘Die  ganze  Welt  bin  ich’  ( CaS  4.5.7).  Ist  der  Mensch  nun  befreit  von  der 
Welt  oder  sieht  er  sich  in  Einheit  mit  ihr ?  Gerade  dadurch,  daß  er 
befreit  von  ihr  ist,  kann  er  in  Einheit  mit  der  Welt  leben.  Der  Mensch 
ist  befreit  von  der  Welt,  indem  er  nicht  mehr  an  die  einzelnen  Dinge 
gebunden  ist.  Er  ist  befreit  von  seiner  existentiellen  Gebundenheit  an 
die  Welt  und  kann  sich  erst  so  auf  ganz  neue  Weise  auf  alle  weltlichen 
Dinge  einlassen.  Jetzt  lann  er  in  neuer  Stimmigkeit  aus  einer  ursprüng¬ 
lichen  Einheit  mit  der  Welt  leben.  Daß  diese  Bewußtheit  eines  Lebens 
in  Stimmigkeit  mit  der  Welt  als  eine  Form  ursprünglicher  Gesundheit 
erkannt  wird,  dies  ist  das  Verdienst  vor  allem  der  Caraka-Samhitä. 

Ein  drittes  und  letztes  Paradox  sei  in  diesem  Zusammenhang  noch 
genannt.  An  verschiedenen  Stellen  der  Caraka-Samhitä  wird  betont,  daß 
die  Perspektive  der  ‘höchsten  Therapie’  nicht  nur  die  Erkenntnis  des 


9  Diese  Schwierigkeit  läßt  sich  auch  umgehen,  wie  dies  R.P.  Das  (S.175f.)  zeigt. 
Jedoch  nur  durch  die  Thematisierung  und  philosophische  Interpretation  dieser 
grundlegenden  Paradoxien  kann  die  spezifische  Dimension  spiritueller  Philosophie  in 
den  Blick  kommen. 

10  Der  vollständige  Wortlaut  der  zitierten  Stelle  ist: 
sarvam  käranavad  duhkham  asvam  cänityam  eva  ca 
na  cätmakrtakam  tad  dhi  taira  cotpadyate  svatä 
yävan  notpadyate  satyä  buddhir  naitad  aixarn  yayä 
naitan  mameti  vijnäya  jnah  sarvam  ativartate. 

11  So  weist  der  Sanskrit-Begriff  ‘gesund’  schon  auf  die  existentielle  Erfahung  der 
spirituellen  Philosophie,  wenn  er  historisch  wohl  auch  nicht  immer  in  dieser  Tiefe 
verstanden  wurde. 
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wahrhaft  Eigenen  und  die  Erfahrung  der  Einheit  mit  der  Welt,  sondern 
auch  das  Erfahren  des  göttlichen  Urgrundes,  des  ‘Absoluten’  (brahman) 
meint.12  Einerseits  kann  von  diesem  Absoluten,  wohl  im  Gegensatz  zu 
dem  gedachten  und  geglaubten  Gott  der  Religionen,  ‘kein  Merkmal 
gewußt’  werden,  andererseits  zeichnet  gerade  die  Kenner  des  Absoluten 
das  ‘Wissen’  ( jnäna )  des  Absoluten  aus  ( CaS  4.1.155).13  Ist  das  Abso¬ 
lute  nun  zu  wissen  oder  ist  es  undenkbar ?  Wiederum  gilt  beides.  Das 
Absolute  in  der  spirituellen  Philosophie  hat  kein  ‘Merkmal’  im  Sinne 
einer  rational  zu  fixierenden  Erkenntnis  oder  einer  zu  glaubenden 
Wahrheit.  Das  Absolute  wird  ‘gewußt’,  wenn  es  existentiell  erfahren  ist. 
Dieses  Erfahren  wird  dann  als  das  ‘gelebte  Wissen  der  Kenner  des  Ab¬ 
soluten’  bezeichnet  ( CaS  4.1.155). 

Die  Erfahrung  des  Menschseins,  der  Welt  und  des  Absoluten  in 
ihrer  ursprünglichen  Dimension  existentiellen  Lebens  zeichnet  das  Spe¬ 
zifikum  der  spirituellen  Philosophie  aus.  Sie  hat  als  Weiterführung  von 
rationaler  Medizin  und  magisch-religiöser  Therapie  Eingang  in  den  klas¬ 
sischen  Äyurveda  gefunden.  Viele  Stellen,  insbesondere  in  der  Caraka- 
Samhitä ,  weisen  in  diese  dritte  Dimension.  Jedoch  kann  nicht  immer 
mit  Eindeutigkeit  die  spirituelle  Perspektive  belegt  werden.  Zwei 
Beispiele  seien  hierfür  abschließend  genannt. 

6.  Grenzfragen  der  Interpretation 

Zu  den  Grenzfragen  der  Interpretation  zählt  unter  anderem  die 
Definition  von  ‘Leben’  in  der  Caraka-Samhitä  (1.1.42): 

‘Die  Verbindung  von  Körper,  Sinnen,  Psyche  und  Selbst  wird 

...  Leben  genannt.’14 

Entscheidend  ist  hier  die  Bedeutung  des  Begriffes  ‘Selbst’  (ätman). 
Handelt  es  sich  um  das  Selbst  im  Sinne  der  spirituellen  Philosophie, 
dem  zunächst  und  zumeist  verborgenen  Urgrund  des  Menschen,  der 
durch  die  Loslösung  von  aller  Gebundenheit  an  die  Dinge  der  Welt  be- 


12  CaS  4.4.8;  4J.11;  4.5.19;  4.5.21;  4.5.23. 

In  anderem  Zusammenhang  wird  auch  das  ‘Selbst’  als  ‘undenkbar’  (acintya) 
betont,  da  es  kein  Merkmal  habe  (CaS  4.1.60;  4.1.84;  4.5.22). 

14  Der  volle  Wortlaut  der  zitierten  Stelle  ist: 
fanrendriyasattvätmasarnyogo  dhäri  fivitam 
nityagaÉ  cânubandhaé  ca  paryäyair  äyur  ucyate. 
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wußt  wird?  Ist  somit  das  ursprüngliche,  erleuchtete  Leben  gemeint?15 
Oder  ist  die  Bedeutung  von  ‘Selbst’  in  diesem  Zusammenhang  nur  so 
etwas  wie  das  Alltags-Ich,  so  daß  das  Gemeinte  durchaus  im  Rahmen 
allgemeiner  Rationalität  zu  erklären  wäre.  Nähere  Erläuterungen  im 
Kontext  des  Verses  sind  nicht  gegeben,  so  daß  das  Problem  aus  dem 
Text  selbst  nicht  entschieden  werden  kann. 

Nicht  viel  anders  ist  die  Lage  bei  der  Bestimmung  des  Begriffs 
sattvävajaya,  die  ‘Kontrolle  der  Psyche’  in  CaS  1.11.54.16  Handelt  es 
sich  hier  um  die  Bezeichnung  für  die  spirituelle  Philosophie  als  ‘höchste 
Therapie’?  So  würde  ‘Kontrolle  der  Psyche’  die  existentielle  Öffnung 
des  Menschen  für  das  wahre  Selbst  bedeuten.  Dann  hätten  nicht  Emo¬ 
tionen,  Triebe  und  die  Gebundenheit  an  die  Welt,  sondern  das  ‘Selbst’ 
die  Kontrolle  über  die  psychischen  Vorgänge  übernommen.17  Oder 
geht  es  um  eine  Psychotherapie,  in  der  der  Mensch  versucht,  sich  mit 
Mitteln  der  Vernunft  und  der  Willenskraft  zu  kontrollieren?18  Die  kur¬ 
ze  Definition  im  Textzusammenhang  ( CaS  1.11.54:  sattvävajayah  punar 
ahitebhyo  ’ rthebhyo  manonigrahah  ‘Kontrolle  der  Psyche  besteht  aus  dem 


15  Als  Belegstelle  für  diese  Interpretationsmöglichkeit  in  den  Schriften  der  spi¬ 
rituellen  Philosophie  Indiens  kann  die  Beschreibung  des  Lebens  eines  Erleuchteten  in 
Brh adäranyaka- Upaniçad  4.4.7  gelten: 

‘So  wie  eine  Schlangenhaut  auf  einem  Ameisenhaufen  tot  und  abgeworfen 
liegen  mag,  so  wahrlich  hegt  dieser  Körper.  Aber  dieses  Körperlose,  dieses 
Unsterbliche,  dieses  Leben  ist  nur  brahman,  ist  fürwahr  Licht.’ 

Der  Erleuchtete  ist  von  jeglicher  Bindung  an  die  Welt  gelöst,  so  daß  in  ihm  das  göttliche 
‘Leben’,  hier  präna,  ganz  zum  Tragen  kommt. 

16  Auf  diese  Problematik  geht  auch  R.P.  Das  ein  (S.171).  Er  stellt  die  Frage 
jedoch  wiederum  im  ‘medizinischen  Kontext’,  wobei  ihm  entgeht,  daß  es  hier  nicht  um 
die  Frage  einer  anderen  Bedeutung,  sondern  um  das  Problem  eines  anderen  Horizontes 
geht,  um  die  Lebenswelt  spiritueller  Philosophie. 

17  Als  Belegstelle  aus  der  spirituellen  Philosophie  möchte  ich  Bhagavad-Gitä  6.26 
heranziehen: 

‘Durch  welche  Ursache  auch  immer  die  schwankende  und  unbeständige  Psy¬ 
che  umherschweift,  hole  sie  zurück  und  bringe  sie  unter  die  alleinige  Kon¬ 
trolle  des  Selbst!’ 

Eine  ‘Kontrolle  der  Psyche’  als  Öffnung  für  das  wahre  Selbst  ist  beschrieben. 

18  So  zum  Beispiel  die  Intepretation  von  sattvävajaya  in:  A.R.V.  Murthy,  R.H. 
Singh,  ‘The  Concept  of  Psychotherapy  in  Ayurveda  with  Special  Reference  to  Sattvava- 
jaya.’  Ancient  Science  of  Life  6.1986-1987 :  255-261. 
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Rückzug  der  Psyche  von  schädlichen  Objekten’)  hilft  bei  der  Entschei¬ 
dung  der  Frage  nicht  weiter.  Sowohl  eine  spirituell/philosophische  als 
auch  eine  rationale  Psychotherapie  haben  den  Rückzug  von  schädlichen 
Objekten,  je  auf  ihre  Weise,  zum  Ziel.  Sowohl  die  Bewußtheit  des 
Selbst,  die  ein  in-sich-stimmiges  Leben  in  Einheit  mit  der  Welt  zur 
Folge  hat,  als  auch  das  rationale  und  willensmäßig  bestimmte  Leben, 
können  als  ‘Rückzug  der  Psyche  von  schädlichen  Objekten’  bestimmt 
werden.  Darüber  hinaus  ist  die  Caraka-Samhitä  die  erste  und  gleich¬ 
zeitig  die  einzige  Schrift,  die  diesen  Terminus  gebraucht,  und  dies  auch 
nur  an  einer  einzigen  Stelle.19  Wiederum  scheint  letztgültig  nicht  zu 
entscheiden,  welche  Interpretation  zu  bevorzugen  ist.  Es  liegen  Grenz¬ 
fragen  der  Interpretation  vor,  die  ein  mehrdeutiges  Verständnis  offen 
lassen.  Diese  Tatsache  entbindet  jedoch  nicht  den  phänomenologisch 
arbeitenden  Interpreten  von  der  Aufgabe,  die  verschiedenen  Dimensio¬ 
nen  möglicher  Interpretation  aufzuzeigen  und  nachzuweisen. 

7.  Perspektive  einer  Phänomenologie  des  Äyurveda 

Was  kann  nun  der  phänomenologische  Zugang  zu  einem  näheren 
Verständnis  äyurvedischen  Denkens  beitragen?  Die  Phänomenologie 
will  zeigen,  daß  kein  Text  für  sich  allein  genommen  werden  kann, 
sondern  immer  schon  in  einem  bestimmten  Horizont  des  Denkens  steht. 
Verschiedene  Horizonte  lassen  den  gleichen  Text  in  je  unterschiedli¬ 
chem  Licht  erscheinen.  Im  Horizont  rationaler  und  kritischer  Wissen¬ 
schaft  werden  zum  Beispiel  äyurvedische  Schriften  somit  notwendiger¬ 
weise  anders  verstanden  als  im  Horizont  des  Glaubens  an  den  Äyurveda 
als  die  absolute  Wahrheit  göttlicher  Offenbarung.  Moderne  Wissen¬ 
schaft  und  traditioneller  indischer  Zugang  stehen  sich  so  in  der  Form  je 
verschiedener  ‘Lebenswelten’  unversöhnlich  gegenüber.20 

Der  phänomenologische  Ansatz  versucht  dahingegen  nicht  den  ei¬ 
genen  Horizont  als  unabdingbare  Dogmatik  vorauszusetzen,  sondern 


1 Q 

Als  parallele  Formulierung  kann  sattvain  vidheyam  genannt  werden  ( CaS 
4.2.47),  oder  auch  die  Begriffe,  die  sich  auf  die  ‘Kontrolle  der  Sinne’  beziehen 
( yatendnya ,  jitendriya,  indriyavijaya )  ( CaS  1.8.18;  4.2.43;  2.6.10f.;  6.1.3.9;  AH  1.4.25; 
1.4.33f.). 

•  •  • 

Die  Problematik  dieses  Konfliktes  wird  besonders  in  der  gegenwärtigen 
Situation  vieler  äyurvedischer  Fakultäten  in  Indien  deutlich. 
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ganz  aus  dem  ‘Phänomen’  selbst  zu  interpretieren.  Es  gilt,  den  spezifi¬ 
schen  Horizont  des  äyurvedischen  Denkens  in  den  Blick  zu  bekommen. 
Dabei  stellt  sich  heraus,  daß  hier  nicht  nur  ein  Horizont,  sondern  drei, 
und  nicht  nur  Horizonte,  sondern  Dimensionen  eines  unterschiedlichen 
Weltzugangs  vorliegen. 

Es  waren  so  zunächst  die  Dimensionen  der  empirisch  und  rational 
arbeitenden  Medizin  und  eine  der  auf  das  Übernatürliche  ausgerichte¬ 
ten  magisch-religiösen  Therapie  zu  unterscheiden  gewesen.21  Darüber 
hinaus  galt  es  eine  dritte  Dimension  herauszuarbeiten,  die  spirituelle 
Philosophie  der  ‘höchsten  Therapie’.  Sie  wird  weder  mit  Methoden 
quantitativen  Messens  noch  mit  rationaler  Beweisführung  zu  erschließen 
sein  und  kann  so  nicht  den  Erfordernissen  exakter  Wissenschaft  entspre¬ 
chen.  Sie  verschließt  sich  jedoch  nicht  den  Erfordernissen  der  strengen 
Wissenschaft  im  phänomenologischen  Sinne.  Voraussetzung  ist  dann  der 
dem  Forschungsgegenstand  ‘spezifischer  Zugang’,  in  diesem  Fall  das  exi¬ 
stentielle  Sich-Einlassen  auf  die  ‘höchste  Therapie’.  Dieser  Weg  will  ein 
Sprechen  aus  der  spirituellen  Philosophie,  nicht  ein  Sprechen  über  sie. 

Die  einzelnen  Texte  des  klassischen  Äyurveda  erweisen  sich  in  der 
Praxis  der  Interpretation  jedoch  als  sehr  vielschichtig.  Auch  kann  nicht 
immer,  wie  gezeigt,  mit  Eindeutigkeit  festgelegt  werden,  auf  welche  Di¬ 
mension  jeweilig  gezielt  wird.  Dies  spricht  jedoch  nicht  gegen  die  Mög¬ 
lichkeit  einer  vieldimensionalen  Interpretation.  Eine  Philosophie  des 
klassischen  Äyurveda  im  Sinne  strenger,  phänomenologischer  Wissen¬ 
schaft  hat  sich  dieser  Problematik  zu  stellen.  Sie  müßte  sich  sonst  den 
Vorwurf  gefallen  lassen,  den  Kriterien  empirischer  und  rationaler  Wis¬ 
senschaft  zwar  zu  genügen,  vom  Geist  des  klassischen  Äyurveda,  zumin¬ 
dest  der  spirituellen  Philosophie  der  Caraka-Samhitä,  jedoch  nur  wenig 
verständlich  machen  zu  können. 


Summary:  This  paper  defends  certain  theses  propounded  previously  by  the 
author  and  criticised  in  JEÄS  2.1990:  158-187,  in  this  connection  discus¬ 
sing  the  phenomenological  study  of  Äyurveda.  The  phenomenological 
approach  attempts  to  show  that  every  object  of  interpretation  has  to  be 


21  Dabei  mußte  allerings  einschränkend  festgestellt  werden,  daß  sowohl  die 
rationale  Medizin  viele  auf  Glauben  basierende  Momente  als  ebenso  auch  die  magisch¬ 
religiöse  Therapie  rationale  Strukturen  aufweisen. 
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taken  in  its  specific  framework  of  thought.  For  the  phenomenology  of 
Ayurveda  this  means  distinguishing  among  three  areas  of  interpretation: 
rational  medicine,  magico-religious  therapy  and  spiritual  philosophy.  The 
paper  discusses  specifically  what  happens  when  the  latter  is  understood 
within  the  framework  of  the  former  two,  and  how  an  authentic  interpre¬ 
tation  of  it  can  he  given. 


Astahgasahgraha ,  Kalpasthana  H:  Translation  and  Notes 


Kenneth  G.  Zysk 


It  is  fitting  that  this  contribution  be  included  in  a  collection  of  papers  in  honour  of  G  J. 
Meulenbeld,  who  has  unselfishly  taken  the  time  to  read  over  and  to  make  critical  com¬ 
ments  on  this  and  all  parts  of  the  entire  project  entailing  a  translation  of  the  Astänga- 
sangraha’s  Kalpasthana.  I  first  met  Jan  in  1979  when  he  travelled  to  Canberra,  Australia, 
to  participate  as  an  honoured  speaker  at  the  first  International  Conference  on  Traditio¬ 
nal  Asian  Medicine  (ICTAM).  I  was  completing  my  Ph.D.  at  the  Australian  National 
University  and  served  as  host  to  foreign  delegates.  Jan  impressed  me  with  his  keen 
interest  in  the  local  flora  and  fauna.  I  recall  our  trip  to  Tidbinbilla,  a  nature  reserve  near 
Canberra.  As  we  walked,  looking  for  the  elusive  koalas,  feeding  the  kangaroos,  and 
marvelling  at  the  variety  of  birds  and  the  unattractive  yet  wonderful  flightless  emus,  we 
began  to  develop  a  warm  friendship  that  has  remained,  despite  the  great  distance  that 
separates  us.  Jan  has  a  genuineness  of  character  that  distinguishes  him  as  both  a  person 
and  a  scholar.  He  is  truly  a  leading  light  in  contemporary  ayurvedic  studies. 


Introduction 

This  translation  and  annotation  of  the  second  chapter,  on  the  medi¬ 
cal  preparation  of  purgatives  (virecanakalpa)  in  the  Book  of  Medical 
Preparations  {kalpasthana)  of  the  Astängasangraha  (As),  is  the  second 
part  of  a  project  that  entails  the  translation  of  the  entire  Kalpasthana  of 
the  As.  A  translation  and  annotation  of  the  first  chapter  on  emetics 
( vamanakalpa )  of  this  book  has  already  appeared  in  Panels  of  the  Vllth 
World  Sanskrit  Conference,  Vol  VII:  Medical  Literature  from  India,  Sri 
Lanka  and  Tibet,  edited  by  G.J.  Meulenbeld  (Leiden:  E.J.  Brill  1991, 
pp.  113- 136),  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  remaining  six  chapters  of  the 
Kalpasthana  will  appear  in  due  course. 

The  As  is  particularly  important  for  several  reasons.  Along  with  the 
Astähgahrdayasamhitä  (Ah),  it  represents  a  second  level  in  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  medical  material,  which  is  based  ultimately  on  the  first  level 
compilations  of  the  Carakasamhitä  (Ca)  and  the  Susrutasamhitâ  (Su).  As 
a  secondary  collection,  it  provides  insights  into  the  development  of  ayur¬ 
véda.  Secondly,  the  As  has  never  been  subjected  to  critical  translation 
and  study.  This  scholarly  investigation  will  hopefully  provide  the  basis 
for  determining  the  proper  relationship  between  the  As  and  Ah,  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  Indian  medical  history  that  has  plagued  scholars  of  ayurvedic 
literature  for  nearly  a  century.  I  wish  not  to  deal  with  this  issue  in  gene¬ 
ral  until  more  work  is  completed,  and  better  evaluations  can  be  made, 
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but  I  have  addressed  the  connections  and  relationships  between  the  As, 
Ah,  Ca,  Su  on  a  verse-by-verse  basis  in  the  notes. 

Although  the  shortest  book  in  the  treatise,  the  Kalpasthâna  poses 
many  difficulties.  It  presupposes  the  entire  theoretical  epistemology  of 
the  ayurvedic  system  and  focusses  on  specific  therapeutic  measures  for 
various  ailments.  The  cures  take  the  form  of  recipes  with  a  technical 
vocabulary  that  includes  terms  which  cannot  at  present  be  successfully 
defined,  and  a  specialised  syntax  that  cannot  always  be  easily  deciphe¬ 
red.  The  entire  book  forms  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  ayurvedic  practical  the¬ 
rapy  which  eventually  gave  rise  to  the  curative  procedures  of  panca- 
karman.  Moreover,  it  bears  a  stylistical  resemblance  to  the  medicinal 
material  offered  in  the  early  Buddhist  texts  and  to  the  earlier  medical 
recipe-books  and  enchiridions  of  the  Bower  Manuscript's  Navanltaka , 
Nägärjuna’s  Yogasataka,  Ravigupta’s  Siddhasära  and  the  Jlvakapustaka. 
At  least  in  form,  the  Kalpasthâna  indicates  a  degree  of  antiquity. 

In  the  translation,  I  have  utilised  all  available  editions  of  As.  The 
"vulgate"  edition  is  that  of  Äthavale  (see  below).  All  parallels  and  va¬ 
riants,  found  in  Ca,  Su,  and  Ah,  have  been  examined  and  analysed.  The 
technical  terminology  pertaining  to  diseases,  drugs  and  medical  prepara¬ 
tions  has  been  addressed  largely  in  the  notes.  A  glossary  of  diseases,  a 
materia  medica,  and  a  list  of  weights  and  measures  for  the  Kalpasthâna 
is  planned  at  the  end  of  the  translation  project.  In  the  present  and  sub¬ 
sequent  chapters,  diseases  have  been  rendered  into  English  with  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Sanskrit  in  parentheses,  and  uncertain  plant  names  have  been  left 
in  their  original  Sanskrit.  It  seems  pointless  to  offer  translations  of  tech¬ 
nical  terms,  when  definitive  identifications  for  many  of  them  are  still 
wanting.  Although  found  in  the  aforementioned  translation  of  chapter 
one,  the  following  list  of  sources  and  the  abbreviations  used  in  the 
translation  and  notes  is  repeated  here  with  minor  alterations: 

Ah:  Vaghhata’s  Astängahrdaya,  with  the  commentaries  ( Sarvängasundarä )  of  Aru- 

nadatta  (henceforth:  A)  and  ( Äyurvedarasäyana )  of  Hemädri  (henceforth:  H). 
Collated  by  Anna  Moresvara  Kunte  and  Krsnasästri  Navare,  and  edited  by 
Harisästri  Paradkar.  1939;  rpt.  Varanasi:  Chaukhambha  Orientalia  1982. 
Vägbhata’s  Astängahrdayasamhitä,  with  the  Väkyapradipikä  commentary  of 
Paramesvara.  Pts.1-2.  Edited  by  Vayaskara  N.S.  Mooss.  Kottayam:  Vaidya- 
sarathy  Press  1950,  1963. 

Vägbhata’s  A$tängahrdayasamhitä,  with  the  Sasilekha  commentary  of  Indu. 
Pts.1-6.  Edited  by  Vayaskara  N.S.  Mooss.  Kottayam:  Vaidyasarathy  Press 
1956-81. 

As:  Wrddhavägbhata.’sAstängasangraha,  with  Indu’s  commentary  [SaSilekha].  Edi- 
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ted  by  Ananta  Dämodara  Äthavale.  Puna:  Mahesa  Ananta  Äthavale  1980. 
Vägbhata’s  AstähgasangraJia,  with  Indu’s  commentary  [Éaéilekha).  3  Pts.  Edi¬ 
ted  by  Ti.  Rudrapärasava.  Trichur.  Mangalodayaxn  Press  1913-26. 
Vägbhata’s  Astangasangraha,  with  the  Hindi  translation  and  commentary  of 
Atrideva  Gupta.  Pts.1-2.  Bombay:  Nirnaya  Sâgar  Press  1951  (Pt.l)  and  Vara¬ 
nasi:  Banaras  Hindu  University  Press  1962  (Pt.2). 

Vägbhata’s  Astangasangraha.  Edited  by  Ganesa  Sakhäräma  Tarte.  Mumbä- 
pura:  Ganapatakrsnäjimudranälaya  1888  (Henceforth:  Tarte). 

Ca:  The  Carakasamhitä  of  Agnivesa,  with  the  Ayurvedadipikä  commentary  of  Cak- 

rapänidatta  (henceforth:  Cakra).  Edited  by  Vaidya  Jâdavajï  Trikamjï  Äcärya. 
1941;  rpt.  New  Delhi:  Munshiram  Manoharlal  Publishers  Pvt.  Ltd.  1981. 
Carakasamhitä.  Agnivesa’s  treatise  refined  and  annotated  by  Caraka  and  re¬ 
dacted  by  Drdhabala.  3  Vols.  Edited  and  translated  by  Priyavrat  Sharma.  Va¬ 
ranasi:  Chaukhambha  Orientalia  1981-85.  Jaikrishnadas  Ayurvedic  Series,  36. 
Carakasamhitä.  English  translation  with  notes  by  Avinash  Chandra  Kaviratna 
and  Pareshnatha  Sharma  Kavibhusan.  Calcutta  1888-1925. 

Ci:  Cikitsästhäna. 

Ka:  Kalpa(siddhi)sthäna. 

MädhNi:  The  Mädhavanidäna  and  its  chief  commentary,  chapters  1-10.  Introduction, 
translation  and  notes  by  G  J.  Meulenbeld.  Leiden:  EJ.  Brill  1976. 

Mooss:  Vähata’s  Astähgahrdayasamhitä.  Kalpasthäna.  Edited  and  translated  by 

Vayaskara  N.S.  Mooss.  Kottayam:  Vaidyasarathy  Press  (P)  Ltd.  1984. 

Ni:  Nidänasthäna. 

Sä:  Èânrasthâna. 

Si:  Siddhisthäna. 

Su:  Susmtasamhitä  of  Susruta,  with  the  Nibandhasahgraha  commentary  of  Dalha- 

näcärya  (henceforth:  D)  and  the  Nyäyacandrikä  Pahjikä  of  Gayadäsa  on  Nidä¬ 
nasthäna.  Edited  by  Vaidya  Jâdavjî  Trikamjï  Äcärya  and  Näräyana  Räma 
Äcärya  ‘Kävyatirtha’.  1938;  rpt.  Varanasi:  Chaukhambha  Orientalia  1980. 

Sü:  Sütrasthäna. 

Ut:  Uttarasthäna  (Ah,  As),  Uttaratantra  (Su). 

Vi:  Vimänasthäna. 

Translation  of  Chapter  II 
[Thus  (begins)  the  second  chapter.] 

1  Henceforth  we  shall  expound  the  preparation  of  purgatives.  So 
indeed  declared  the  great  sages  beginning  with  Ätreya. 

2  Of  the  drugs  for  purgation,  trivrt  is  chief  among  the  roots, 
tilvaka,  among  the  barks,  snuhl,  among  the  milky  saps,  [and] 
haritaki,  among  the  fruits.  Now,  the  root  of  the  trivrt  is  two¬ 
fold:  reddish  and  blackish.  With  regard  to  this  [distinction],  the 
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red  [variety]  is  astringent,  sweet,  pungent  in  digestion,  [and] 
rough.  It  destroys  phlegm  and  bile.  Moreover,  because  of  the 
specific  characteristics  of  its  processing,  it  alleviates  all 
diseases.  Because  of  its  being  a  pleasant  purgative,  it  is  pres¬ 
cribed  for  children,  the  elderly,  those  who  are  delicate,  and 
those  with  soft  bowels.  And  [this]  is  meant  by  the  word  trivrt. 

3  Different  from  the  former  [and]  somewhat  inferior  [to  it]  in  its 
qualities  [is  the  blackish  variety],  which  is  harsh,  torments  (kar- 
sana)  the  throat  and  the  chest  [and]  causes  fainting  (mürcchä) 
and  stupor  ( sammoha ).  But  because  of  its  quick  removal  of  the 
"peccant"  humours,  it  is  prescribed  in  cases  of  those  having  a 
great  amount  of  "peccant"  humours,  those  capable  of  enduring 
pain,  and  those  with  hard  bowels.  And  [this]  is  meant  by  the 
word  syämä. 

4  Then  one  should  gather  the  root  of  both  [varieties].  [It  must] 
not  [be]  growing  crosswise;  [it  must  be]  penetrated  deeply  [into 
the  ground];  and  [it  must  be]  smooth.  Thereupon,  after  having 
dried  [its  removed]  bark,  one  should  store  it,  completely  con¬ 
cealed. 

5  In  the  case  of  wind-disorders  ( vätämaya ),  one  should  consume 
the  powder  of  that  [trivrt-root],  combined  with  dry  ginger 
( sunthi )  and  rock-salt,  with  sour  liquids  or  with  meat-broth.  In 
the  case  of  bilious  [disorders]  (pittottha ),  [one  should  consume 
its  powder]  with  milk,  honey,  natural  juices  of  dräksä,  sugar¬ 
cane  (iksu),  käsmarya,  clarified  butter,  and  decoctions  of  sweet 
drugs,  along  with  brown  sugar.  In  the  case  of  phlegmatic 
[disorders]  (kaphaja),  [one  should  consume  its  powder]  with 
[cow’s]  urine,  honey,  with  the  juices  of  dräksä,  the  arista-plant, 
and  the  pilu-tree,  and  with  a  decoction  of  triphalä  and  the  five 
spices  (pancakola ),  mixed  with  the  powder  of  the  three  pun- 
gents  (vyosa). 

6  And  with  these  very  drugs,  one  should  prepare,  in  accordance 
with  the  "peccant"  humours,  a  linctus,  a  bolus,  medicated  balls, 
and  foods  requiring  and  not  requiring  mastication.  [These 
should  be]  sweetened  by  means  of  clarified  butter,  brown  su¬ 
gar,  the  [natural]  juices  of  dräksä,  sugarcane  (iksu),  and  tugä- 
ksîrî;  made  sour  by  means  of  citron,  pomegranate  (dädimd), 
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ämalaka,  jujube  {kola),  karamarda,  the  juice  of  kapittha,  and 
buttermilk;  made  salty  by  means  of  rock-salt;  made  sharp  by 
the  three  pungents  (y y  osa);  completed  with  the  addition  of 
various  sorts  of  seasonings;  and  made  fragrant  by  means  of  the 
juice  of  the  mango-fruit  {sahakära),  the  three  aromatics  (tri- 
jäta(ka)),  nägakesara,  and  camphor  ( karpüra ).  And  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  there  exist  [the  following  verses:] 

7  A  linctus  prepared  with  a  decoction  of  the  paste  of  trivrt 
[root],  along  with  white  sugar,  cooled  [and]  combined  with 
honey  and  the  three  spices  ( trijäta )  [is]  a  savoury  purgative. 

8  Ajagandhä,  tugâksïrî,  vidârï,  brown  sugar,  trivrt[-root],  made 
into  a  powder  and  combined  with  honey  and  clarified  butter, 
when  licked,  the  one  afflicted  with  fever  caused  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  three  "peccant"  humours  {sannipätajvara),  stiffness 
( stambha ),  thirst  (pipäsa)  and  burning  sensation  [in  the  body] 
(i dâha ),  is  properly  purged. 

9  Having  split  in  two  a  stalk  of  sugarcane  {iksu),  one  should 
smear  the  inside  [parts]  with  trivrtä.  And  having  made  it  one 
(i.e.,  joined  the  two  parts  together),  [the  physician]  should 
make  [the  patient]  eat  (i.e.,  chew)  that  [stem]  which  has  been 
sweated  by  the  method  of  cooking  of  wrapped  [substances] 
( putapâka ). 

10  Equal  parts  of  tvac  and  elâ,  nil!  [in  equal  part  to  these  two], 
trivrt  [in  equal  part]  to  these  [three],  and  brown  sugar  [in 
equal  part]  to  these  [four].  One  should  drink  as  a  satisfying 
beverage  ( tarpana )  the  powder  [made  from  these]  with  fruit 
juices,  honey  and  coarsely  ground  flour. 

11  In  the  case  of  diseases  caused  by  wind,  bile  and  phlegm,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  delicate  person  whose  digestive  power  is  weak, 
[this  drug]  is  a  safe  purgative. 

12-13  A  linctus  [made  from  the  powder]  of  trivrt  with  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  decorticated  seeds  of  vidanga,  tandula-rice,  varä, 
barley  straw-potash  (yävasüka ),  and  kanä,  thoroughly  mixed  to¬ 
gether  [and  combined]  with  honey  and  clarified  butter  or  with 
treacle,  eliminates  internal  tumours  (gulma ),  enlargement  of 
the  spleen  (plihodara ),  cough  ( käsa ),  halimaka-morbid  pallor 
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and  loss  of  appetite  ( arocaka ),  as  well  as  many  other  phleg¬ 
matic  and  wind-caused  diseases. 

14-16  After  having  boiled  on  a  low  fire,  a  karsa-quantity  of  powder 
of  each  of  vidanga,  roots  of  pippali,  triphalä,  dhänya,  citraka, 
marica,  indrayava,  ajäji,  pippali,  hastipippali,  dipyaka,  the  five 
salts  (pancalavcma),  a  quantity  of  eight  palas  of  sesamum-oil 
and  the  powder  of  trivrt,  a  quantity  of  three  prasthas  of  the 
juice  of  the  fruit  of  dhätri,  combined  with  a  half-tulä-quantity 
of  treacle,  one  should  then  eat  a  proper  dose  [of  this]  without 
restriction  [to  diet  and  regimen]. 

17- 18a  It  destroys  skin  affliction  ( kustha ),  haemorrhoids  ( arsas ), 
kämalä-morbid  pallor,  internal  tumours  (gulma ),  urinary  dis¬ 
orders  (meha),  dropsical  disorders  (udara),  rectal  fistulas 
( bhagandara ),  chronic  diarrhoea  {graham),  and  morbid  pallor 
( pänduroga ),  and  produces  male  offspring.  It  is  called  ‘effica¬ 
cious  treacle  (guda )’  and  is  useful  in  all  seasons. 

18b-19  Boluses  of  trivrt  in  equal  [quantity]  with  all  [of  the  following:] 
the  three  pungents  (vyosa),  the  three  spices  (trijätaka),  ambho- 
da,  krmigha,  and  ämalaka,  and  with  as  much  white  sugar  as 
[trivrt],  prepared  with  honey,  are  beneficial  in  the  cases  of 
painful  urination  ( mütrakrcchra ),  fever  {jvara ),  vomiting 
(i chardi ),  cough  ( kâsa ),  consumption  ( sosa ),  dizziness  (bhrama), 
emaciation  ( ksaya ),  [excessive  bodily]  heat  {täpa),  affliction  of 
morbid  pallor  (pändvämaya),  weak  digestive  fire  and  all  kinds 
of  poisons. 

20  Trivrtä,  kutaja-seeds,  pippali  and  visvabhesaja,  combined  with 
honey  and  the  juice  of  dräksä,  is  a  purgative  [to  be  used]  in 
the  rainy  season. 

21  Trivrt,  durälambhä,  mustä,  brown  sugar,  udicya  and  candana, 
followed  by  the  addition  of  yastyähva  and  sätalä,  along  with  a 
watery  solution  (i.e.,  juice  or  decoction)  of  dräksä,  [is  a  pur¬ 
gative  to  be  used]  in  the  autumn  season. 

22  In  the  winter,  one  should  consume  with  warm  water  the  pow¬ 
der  of  trivrtä,  citraka,  päthä,  ajäji,  sarala,  vacä,  and  svarnaksiri. 

23  Trivrtä  in  equal  [quantity]  with  brown  sugar  is  a  purgative  [to 
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be  used]  in  the  summer  season. 

24  After  having  ground  to  a  powder  trivrt,  träyanti,  hapusä,  sätalä, 
katurohinî  and  svarnaksiri,  one  should  soak  [this  powder]  in 
cow’s  urine  for  three  days.  This  recipe  [can  be  used]  year- 
around;  [and]  it  removes  the  corrupted  humours  of  those 
whose  bodies  are  oily. 

25  Blackish  trivrt  ( syämä ),  trivrt,  durälambhä,  hastipippalï, 
vatsaka,  combined  with  nllinl,  katukä,  mustä  and  sresthä,  finely 
powdered  [and]  consumed  with  [meat-]broth,  clarified  butter 
or  warm  water,  is  beneficial  at  all  times,  especially  for  those 
whose  bodies  are  dry. 

26-27  A  karsa-quantity  each  of  the  three  pungents  ( tryUsana ),  tri- 
phalä  and  hingu,  a  pala-quantity  of  trivrt,  a  half-karsa-quantity 
of  sauvarcala  (black)  salt,  and  a  half-pala-quantity  of  amla- 
vetasa.  One  should  consume  the  powder  [made]  of  these  [and] 
an  equal  quantity  of  brown  sugar  with  the  scum  of  boiled  rice 
or  with  sour  gruel.  [It  is]  successful  against  internal  tumours 
igulma)  and  pain  along  the  sides  (pärsvärti );  and  when  this  has 
been  digested,  [one  should  consume]  rice  with  meat-broth. 

28  After  having  prepared  a  powder  with  trivrtâ,  triphalâ,  dantï, 
sätalä,  the  three  pungents  ( vyosa )  and  rock-salt,  it  should  be 
soaked  for  seven  days  in  the  juice  [made]  from  ämalaka  [and] 
should  be  used  in  cream  with  barley  groats  ( tarpana ),  in  a 
soup,  in  meat  preparations,  [and]  in  räga-preparations. 

29  Clarified  butter,  boiled  with  the  paste  of  trivrtä,  [and]  an  equal 
[quantity]  of  sour  gruel,  destroys  internal  tumours  (gulma ). 
[Likewise,]  clarified  butter  or  milk,  boiled  with  a  decoction  of 
syämä  and  trivrt  [destroys  internal  tumours]. 

30-31  One  should  boil  eight  tightly  clenched  fistfuls  of  trivrt  in  a 
drona-quantity  of  water.  A  fourth  remaining  after  decoction, 
purified  [and]  combined  with  a  tulä-quantity  of  treacle,  is  to  be 
kept  in  an  oiled  jug  smeared  with  honey,  pippali-fruit  and 
citraka.  When  it  is  consumed  after  a  month’s  passage,  it 
removes  morbid  pallor  (pändu ),  oedema  ( svayathu )  and  inter¬ 
nal  tumours  (gulma). 
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32  Or,  surä-liquor  [made]  from  a  fourth  of  leaven  to  which  trivrtä 
has  been  added,  combined  with  a  decoction  of  that  [trivrt]  [re¬ 
moves  morbid  pallor,  oedema  and  internal  tumours].  [Or,]  one 
should  consume  sauviraka-barley-wine  prepared  [thus]:  Half- 
boiled  mäsa-beans  (j kulmäsa ),  with  barley  boiled  with  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  syämä  and  trivrt,  [should  be]  fermented  with  water  for 
six  days  in  a  pile  of  grains. 

33  Or,  one  should  drink  tusodaka-barley-wine  prepared  thus: 
Dried  barley-grains  with  their  chaffs,  baked  [and]  combined 
with  the  powder  of  that  [trivrt],  [should  be]  fermented  with 
water  [for  six  days  in  a  pile  of  grains]. 

34  Rajavrksa,  being  mild,  sweet  and  cooling,  is  especially  bene¬ 
ficial  in  cases  of  diseases  beginning  with  fever  (jvara ),  chest 
afflictions  (hrdroga),  wind-blood  (i.e.,  blood  mixed  with  wind) 
(vätäsrj)  and  udâvarta. 

35  Caturangula,  because  of  its  mild  action  and  its  harmlessness,  is 
particularly  beneficial  for  children  and  an  elderly  person,  in 
the  case  of  one  who  is  weakened  by  pulmonary  lesions  (ksata- 
ksind),  and  one  who  is  very  delicate. 

36  At  the  proper  fruiting  period,  one  should  collect  the  mature 
fruit  of  that  [rajavrksa].  One  should  place  a  bhära-quantity  of 
the  best  quality  of  them  in  sand. 

37  Having  extracted  [them  from  the  sand]  after  seven  days,  one 
should  then  dry  [them]  in  the  heat  [of  the  sun].  Thereupon, 
after  having  removed  their  inner  piths,  one  should  store  [them] 
in  a  clean  vessel. 

38  One  should  administer  that  pleasant  [purgative]  with  the  juice 
of  dräksä  in  the  case  of  one  afflicted  with  burning  sensation 
[in  the  body]  (däha),  in  the  case  of  udâvarta,  and  in  the  case 
of  [a  sick]  child  from  four  to  twelve  years  old. 

39  Or,  [the  physician]  should  make  [the  patient]  consume  a  cold 
decoction  of  the  pith  of  caturangula,  combined  with  either  the 
clear  part  of  thick  sour  milk  or  the  clear  part  of  surä-liquor, 
with  the  juice  of  the  dhâtrï-fruit,  with  sauviraka-barley-wine,  or 
with  trivrt-paste. 
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40  Or,  one  should  consume  that  clarified  butter,  which  would  rise 
from  the  milk  cooked  with  caturangula,  boiled  with  the  paste 
of  its  pith  in  the  juice  of  dhätris. 

41  Or  else,  one  should  consume  that  clarified  butter  boiled  with 
the  paste  of  those  plants  beginning  with  Syämä  in  a  decoction 
of  the  ten  roots,  kulatthas,  or  barley. 

42  One  should  put  the  piths  of  that  [caturangula]  and  old  treacle 
in  a  decoction  of  danti.  [The  physician]  should  make  [the 
patient]  consume  that  arista-liquor  which  has  stood  a  (lunar) 
month  or  just  half-a-month. 

43-44  After  having  completely  dried  and  made  into  a  powder  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  the  tilvaka  which  has  its  inner  part 
removed,  one  should  then  dissolve  two  parts  [of  the  three  into 
which  the  powder  was  divided]  in  a  decoction  of  the  same 
lodhra[-bark].  One  should  saturate  the  third  [part]  with  that 
[decoction  in  which  the  first  two  parts  were  dissolved].  The 
latter  part  should  again  be  soaked  in  a  decoction  of  the  ten 
roots. 

45  After  having  again  prepared  a  dried  powder  [from  it],  one 
should  thereupon  consume  a  palmful  [of  it]  with  whey,  [cow’s] 
urine,  the  clear  part  of  surä-liquor,  or  the  watery  part  of  either 
jujube-fruits  (kola)  or  dhâtrl-fruits. 

46  One  should  ferment  barley  (maruja) -grains  in  water  decocted 
with  mesasrngl,  abhayä,  krsnä,  and  citraka.  And  when  that  sau- 
viraka-barley-wine  is  produced,  one  should  consume  [an  aksa- 
quantity  of]  lodhra-paste  with  an  anjali-quantity  of  that  [sauvi- 
raka-barley-wine]. 

47  One  should  consume  surä-liquor  prepared  with  a  lodhra-decoc- 
tion,  after  it  has  stood  for  half-a-(lunar)-month.  A  linctus  made 
with  a  decoction  and  paste  of  tilvaka,  followed  by  the  addition 
of  brown  sugar  and  clarified  butter,  is  an  excellent  purgative. 

48-49  Sudhä  breaks  apart  (i.e.,  loosens)  very  quickly  even  a  great 
accumulation  of  the  "peccant"  humours.  [It  is  however]  dange¬ 
rous  if  used  improperly.  Hence,  one  should  never  prepare  it  in 
the  case  of  one  having  soft  bowels,  one  who  is  weak,  a  [sick] 
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child,  one  who  is  old,  [and]  one  who  has  a  protracted  illness. 
It  is  recommended  in  the  case  of  internal  tumours  (gulma ), 
dropsical  disorders  (udara),  artificial  poison  (gara),  skin 
diseases  ( tvagroga ),  honey-urine  (i.e.,  diabetes)  (madhumehin), 
morbid  pallor  (pondu ),  latent  poison  (< düsïvisa ),  morbid  swel¬ 
lings  (sopha),  [and]  in  one  whose  mind  is  confused  because  of 
the  "peccant"  humours. 

50-52  And  that  [sudhä]  covered  with  many  sharp  spines  [is]  best. 
After  having  split  open  with  a  knife  that  two  or  three  year-old 
[sudhä-plant],  one  should  then,  especially  at  the  end  of  the 
cool  season,  extract  [its]  milky  sap.  Then,  after  having  mixed 
the  milky  sap  of  the  sudhä  equal  in  quantity  to  one  of  the  de¬ 
coctions  [prepared  from]  each  of  the  drugs  of  the  bilva-group 
or  [each]  of  the  two  brhatis,  one  should  dry  [it]  over  charcoals. 
Indeed,  after  having  made  [it]  into  boluses,  one  should  consu¬ 
me  [them]  with  [any  of  the  liquids]  beginning  with  whey, 
[cow’s]  urine,  or  sura-liquor. 

53  One  should  consume  with  meat-broth  or  clarified  butter  the 
nine  [plants]  beginning  with  trivrt,  soaked  for  seven  days  in  the 
milky  sap  of  snuh,  in  varä  ,  [and]  in  svarnakslri,  followed  by 
the  addition  of  sätalä.  Similarly,  [one  should  consume]  with 
treacle-water  the  three  pungents  (vyosa),  uttamä,  kumbha, 
nikumbha,  and  agni,  [soaked  for  seven  days  in  the  milky  sap  of 
snuh]. 

54  One  should  eat  a  decoction  of  syämä  and  trivrt  with  the  milky 
sap  of  snuh,  clarified  butter,  and  treacle.  Or,  one  should 
consume  the  milky  sap  of  snuh  combined  with  any  of  käsäri, 
meat-broth  or  vegetable-broth,  etc. 

55  It  is  known  (id)  that  one  should  let  the  powder  of  nikumbha, 
kumbha,  samyäka,  sankhin!  and  saptalä,  remain  in  [cow’s] 
urine  at  night  [and]  in  the  sunshine  by  day. 

56  And  then  [one  should  let  the  powder,  after  it  has  been  dried, 
remain]  in  the  milky  sap  of  snuh  [for  seven  days].  Smelling  a 
garland  and  dressing  oneself  in  cloths  dusted  with  that  [pow¬ 
der],  one  with  a  mild  constitution  is  purged. 

57  The  fruit  of  sahkhini  should  be  collected  when  it  is  not  over 
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dry  and  should  be  decorticated.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  root 
of  the  saptalä  [should  be  collected  and  decorticated].  But  these 
two  are  sharp  and  promote  relaxation  ( vikäsin ).  One  should 
prepare  them  [for  use]  in  the  case  of  those  afflictions  begin¬ 
ning  with  phlegmatic  disorders  (slesmämaya),  dropsical  disor¬ 
ders  ( udara ),  artificial  poison  (gara )  and  oedema  ( svayathu ). 

58  In  the  case  of  wind-caused  or  phlegmatic  disorders  in  the  chest 
(hrdroga),  and  likewise,  in  the  case  of  internal  tumours  (gul- 
ma ),  one  should  use  an  aksa-quantity  of  the  paste  of  those  two 
(i.e.,  sankhini  and  saptalä),  mixed  with  madirä-liquor  and  salt. 

59  Two  parts  of  the  powder  of  sankhini  and  one  [part]  of  sesa- 
mum-paste  squeezed  together.  One  should  consume  the  oil  of 
that  with  a  decoction  of  haritakl.  This  method  [may  be  used] 
also  with  linseed  ( atasl ),  mustard  (sarsapa),  castor  (eranda), 
and  karanja. 

60  The  root  of  the  danti  and  dravanti  [plants]  is  thick  and  firm 
like  an  elephant’s  tusk.  [It  is]  reddish  and  dark-brownish,  sharp 
and  hot,  quick-acting  and  promotes  relaxation. 

61  [It  is]  heavy,  excites  wind  [and]  liquefies  both  bile  and  phlegm. 
[After  having  wrapped]  that  [root],  smeared  with  honey  and 
pippall,  in  the  midst  of  kusa-grass  [plastered  with]  clay,  one 
should  make  it  sweat.  And  then  one  should  dry  it  in  the  sun; 
for  both  fire  and  sun  destroy  its  quality  of  promoting  relaxa¬ 
tion. 

62  One  whose  body  is  moistened  [internally  by  the  "peccant" 
humours],  or  who  suffers  from  internal  tumours  (gulmin ),  from 
urinary  disorders  (pramehin ),  from  ascites  (jatharin ),  or  from 
artificial  poison  (garin ),  should  consume  that  [processed  root] 
with  whey,  madirä-liquor,  buttermilk,  or  liquor  made  with  the 
juice  of  pllu.  One  suffering  from  morbid  pallor  (pându ),  worms 
in  the  bowels  (krmikostha),  or  rectal  fistula  (bhagandara), 
[should  consume  it]  with  a  broth  of  cow’s,  deer’s,  or  goat’s 
[meat]. 

63  Clarified  butter,  prepared  with  the  decoction  and  paste  of  that 
[root]  and  with  the  juice  (i.e.,  decoction)  of  the  ten  roots,  con¬ 
quers  erysipelas  ( visarpa ),  abscesses  (vidradhi),  boils  (alaji), 
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herpes  ( kaksya ),  and  burning  sensation  [in  the  body]  (daha). 

64  But  sesamum-oil  [prepared  in  the  same  way,  conquers]  internal 
tumours  (gulma ),  urinary  disorders  ( meha ),  haemorrhoids 
( arsas ),  suppression  of  the  urge  to  evacuate  (vibandha),  and 
[disorders  of]  phlegm  and  wind.  The  great  fats  (i.e.,  four  fats) 
[prepared  in  the  same  way,  conquer]  the  suppression  of  faeces 
(i.e.,  constipation),  of  semen,  of  wind  (i.e.,  flatus),  and  the 
agitation  of  wind. 

65  For  the  purpose  of  purgation,  a  linctus,  prepared  (i.e.,  boiled) 
in  the  juice  (i.e.  decoction)  of  both  danti  and  ajasrngi  [and] 
combined  with  treacle,  honey,  and  clarified  butter,  removes 
burning  sensation  [in  the  body]  {daha),  excessive  bodily  heat 
{santäpa),  and  urinary  disorders  {meha).  In  the  case  of  wind- 
caused  thirst  {vätatarsa)  [and]  bilious  ipaitta)  fever  (jvara ),  that 
same  [linctus]  should  be  [prepared]  with  ajagandhä  [rather 
than  with  ajasnigl]. 

66  One  should  boil  the  roots  of  both  danti  and  dravanti  in  the 
juice  of  dhätri.  Then  one  should  fry  three  [equal  portions  of 
this  decoction]  and  two  [portions]  of  treacle  either  in  sesa¬ 
mum-oil  or  in  clarified  butter. 

67  This  linctus,  combined  with  a  paste  of  the  [drugs]  beginning 
with  syämä,  is  a  prepared  [or  successful]  purgative.  Similarly 
[three]  linctuses  [should  be  prepared]  separately  with  the  juices 
(i.e.,  decoctions)  of  pathyä,  aksa,  and  the  ten  roots. 

68  The  powder  of  those  two  [roots  (i.e.,  danti  and  dravanti)  com¬ 
bined  with]  an  equal  quantity  of  vida-salt,  soaked  in  the  very 
juice  (i.e.,  decoction)  of  those  [roots,  and]  combined  with  a 
sour  liquid,  is  beneficial  in  the  case  of  the  suppression  of  the 
urge  to  evacuate  {vibandha)  and  internal  tumours  {gulma )  cau¬ 
sed  by  wind.  And  one  should  make  broths,  etc.  with  their  roots 
which  have  been  prepared  with  mudga,  etc. 

69-70  One  should  consume,  with  clarified  butter,  danti,  dravanti,  ma- 
rica,  svarnakslrl,  yaväsaka,  sunthl,  agnika  and  prthvlka,  made 
into  a  powder  and  soaked  for  seven  days  in  [cow’s]  urine.  And 
after  [this]  has  been  digested,  [one  should  consume]  cream 
with  barley  groats  {tarpana).  At  all  times,  this  is  beneficial  in 
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the  case  of  all  diseases  of  both  the  young  and  the  old. 

71  It  is  prescribed  in  cases  of  difficulty  in  eating  (?)  (< durbhukta ), 
indigestion  ( ajlrna ),  pain  along  the  sides  {pärsvärti ),  internal 
tumours  (gulma),  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen  ( ptihodara ),  as 
well  as  in  cases  of  glandular  swellings  on  the  neck  (gaiida- 
mälä),  wind[-disorders],  and  morbid  pallor  (pänduroga ). 

72  Into  [a  quantity  of]  eight  palas  of  treacle,  one  should  add 
twenty  pathyä[-fruits],  a  pala-quantity  each  of  dantl  and  cit- 
raka,  and  a  quantity  of  ten  karsas  each  of  pippali  and  trivrt. 

73  After  having  prepared  (i.e.,  formed)  this  into  medicated  balls, 
one  should  consume  one  every  tenth  day,  following  it  with  a 
drink  of  warm  water.  [One  should  consume]  all  of  them  in  this 
manner. 

74  They  may  be  taken  without  restriction  [to  diet  and  regimen]; 
they  remove  all  diseases;  and  they  are  especially  beneficial  [to 
those  suffering  from]  chronic  diarrhoea  {graham ),  morbid 
pallor  (pându ),  itches  (, kandü ),  skin  rash  ( kotha )  and  haemor¬ 
rhoids  {arsas).  Those  nine  [drugs]  beginning  with  trivrt  are  the 
very  best  for  purgation. 

75  Moreover,  in  the  manner  of  trivrt,  one  should  prepare  haritak! 
which  removes  especially  chronic  diarrhoea  {graham ),  morbid 
swellings  {sopha),  morbid  pallor  {panda ),  urinary  disorders 
{meha\  and  dropsical  disorders  {udara). 

76  Or,  one  should  consume  with  cow’s  urine  either  pathyä,  with 
the  addition  of  rock-salt,  vidanga,  üsana,  and  nägara,  or  hari- 
taki,  with  a  decoction  of  the  [drugs]  beginning  with  vatsaka. 

77  Or,  one  should  consume  with  treacle  the  powder  of  pathyä  and 
nägara,  mixed  with  the  fruits  of  nllinl.  And  afterward,  one 
should  drink  tepid  water. 

78  Boluses  should  be  prepared  with  pathyä  and  trivrt  and  soaked 
in  the  juice  of  dräksä.  One  suffering  from  consumption  {yaks - 
min),  should  lick  a  dried  mäsa-quantity  of  them,  dissolved  in 
clarified  butter  and  trivrt.  Warm  water  with  salt,  pathyä,  and 
trivrt  is  at  all  times  a  cherished  purgative. 
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79  After  the  powder  of  pathyä  has  been  soaked  in  the  milky  sap 
of  snuh,  one  should  prepare  medicated  balls.  And  [the  physi¬ 
cian]  should  make  those  suffering  from  internal  tumours  (gul - 
ma),  dropsical  disorders  (udara),  disease  of  the  liver  (yakrt ), 
disease  of  the  spleen  (pllhan ),  piercing  pain  {süla),  obstructive 
abdominal  swelling  ( änäha ),  or  suppression  of  the  urge  to  eva¬ 
cuate  ( yibandha ),  lick,  along  with  fresh  butter,  dried  [medica¬ 
ted  balls]  equal  in  size  to  the  jujube-fruit  {kola). 

80  Along  with  the  oil  of  castor  ( eranda ),  one  should  lick  kustha, 
mixed  with  the  three  pungents;  and  afterwards,  one  should 
drink  mild  (i.e.,  tepid)  water.  This  is  a  pleasant  purgative. 

81  By  the  [proper]  combination,  reduction,  timing,  processing  and 
[method]  of  application,  one  can  produce  a  great  result  even 
from  a  meagre  [quantity  of  drug]  and  a  meagre  result  from  a 
large  [quantity  of  drug]. 

82  Purgatives,  which  are  agreeable  to  the  mind,  may  be  adminis¬ 
tered  with  madya-liquor,  and  with  various  [other  drugs  when] 
combined  with  tvac,  kesara,  ämrätaka,  pomegranate  {dädima), 
elä,  white-sugar,  honey  or  mätuluhga  [in  order  to  give  the 
proper  recipe]. 

[Thus  (ends)  the  second  chapter  called  preparations  of  purgatives.] 

Notes  to  Chapter  II 
Verse  1 

Parallel:  AhKa  2(.l);  cf  Mooss,  33. 

Variants:  CaKa  7.1-2;  SuSü  44.1-2. 

Tarte:  iti ...  maharsayah  is  wanting.  Ah  adds  nämädhyäyam  ‘the  chapter 
called’.  Ca  begins  with  the  chapter  on  the  preparations  of  syämä  and  tri- 
vrt  as  declared  by  ätreya.  Su  begins  with  chapter  treating  the  science  of 
the  preparations  of  purgative  drugs,  as  spoken  by  the  Lord  Dhanvantari. 

Verse  2 

Variants:  AhKa  2.1-4a;  cf.  Mooss,  33-35;  CaKa  7.3-8a;  SuSü  44.3-4. 

Tarte:  vyädhisamanam  replaces  vyâdhiprasamanam.  Indu  explains  that 
the  specific  characteristics  of  processing  are  produced  by  combination, 
preparation,  etc.  AhKa  2.3-4a:  ‘Its  root  is  twofold  with  two  names: 
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blackish,  syämä,  and  reddish,  trivrt.  Of  the  two,  that  called  trivrt  is  most 
preferable,  not  dangerous  and  pleasant.  It  is  suitable  for  those  who  are 
delicate,  for  children,  for  the  elderly,  and  for  those  with  soft  bowels’  (cf. 
Ca,  below);  CaKa  7.5b-8a:  ‘It  alleviates  phlegm  and  bile,  but  irritates 
the  wind  because  of  its  roughness.  Now,  combined  with  drugs  which  re¬ 
move  wind,  bile  and  phlegm,  and  when  it  has  attained  specific  characte¬ 
ristics  of  its  processing,  it  should  be  the  remover  of  all  diseases.  Its  root 
is  indeed  twofold:  blackish  and  reddish.  Of  the  two,  know  the  reddish 
root  as  most  important  and  suitable  for  those  who  are  delicate,  for  chil¬ 
dren,  for  the  elderly,  and  for  those  with  soft  bowels’  (following  Cakra). 
Ah  follows  Ca.  SuSü  44.3-4a:  ‘Among  the  roots  for  purgation,  the  red¬ 
dish  type  of  the  trivrt-root  is  best;  among  the  barks,  tilvaka  is  chief; 
among  the  fruits,  haritaki;  among  the  oils,  the  oil  produced  from  castor 
(< eranda);  among  the  natural  juices,  käravellikä;  among  the  milky  saps, 
the  sap  of  sudhä.’  As  combines  Su  and  Ca. 

Verse  3 

Variants:  AhKa  2.4b-5;  cf.  Mooss,  36-37;  CaKa  7.8b-9. 

Ah  (following  Indu  and  H):  ‘The  blackish  [root],  because  of  its  harsh¬ 
ness  and  quick  action,  causes  fainting,  stupor,  abrasion  ( kasana )  on  the 
chest  and  in  the  throat,  and  pain  in  the  rectum  (or,  lesion  in  the  throat 
<H>)  ( ksanana ).  And  hence,  it  is  suitable  in  cases  of  hard  bowels, 
accumulation  of  "peccant"  humours,  and  in  a  patient  capable  of  endu¬ 
ring  pain’;  Ca:  ‘The  blackish  [root],  because  of  its  quick  action,  might 
cause  stupefication  (mohayed),  emaciation  (or  decrease  of  one  or  more 
of  the  seven  principal  elements  <  Cakra  >)  ( ksinvïta ),  [and]  fainting 
( mürcchayet );  because  of  its  harshness,  it  torments  the  cardiac  region 
and  the  throat,  and  quickly  removes  the  "peccant"  humours.  It  is  suitable 
in  case  of  those  have  a  great  amount  of  "peccant"  humours  and  in  those 
who  have  hard  bowels.’  As  and  Ah  follow  Ca. 

Verse  4 

Variants:  AhKa  2.6;  cf.  Mooss,  37;  CaKa  7.11. 

Tarte:  suguptam  is  wanting.  Translation  follows  Indu  (to  As  and  Ah) 
who  explains  that  the  root  must  be  sunken  firmly  in  the  ground  and  that 
‘One  should  dry  [the  bark  of]  both  [types]  of  roots.  [Then],  after  having 
completely  concealed  all  of  it,  one  should  store  it  until  the  time  of  its 
use’;  Ah:  ‘Having  obtained  [a  root]  which  has  penetrated  deeply  [in  the 
ground],  which  is  smooth  and  which  has  not  grown  crosswise,  one  should 
remove  its  inner  part  (var.:  woody  part)  [and]  preserve  its  dried  bark 
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[for  later  use]’;  Ca:  ‘Having  torn  open  that  [root]  which  has  penetrated 
deeply  [in  the  ground],  which  has  not  grown  crosswise,  and  which  is 
smooth,  one  should  extract  its  womb  (i.e.,  inner  pith)  [and]  preserve  its 
dried  bark  [for  later  use].’  As  and  Ah  follow  Ca. 

Verse  5 

Variants:  AhKa  2.7-9a;  cf.  Mooss,  37-39;  SuSü  44.5-6;  cf.  CaKa  7.12-17a,20-27,  for 

similar  information. 

Tarte  has  api  for  vä,  svädukväthaih  for  svädudravyakväthaih,  ksâra  ‘caus¬ 
tic’  for  dräksä,  and  kolaka  for  kola.  Ah:  ‘Then  at  the  time  [of  purgation], 
one  should  in  the  case  of  wind-disorders  consume  with  sour  liquids  the 
powder  of  that  (Indu,  A:  trivrt-root)  [combined]  with  some  nägara  and 
rock-salt.  In  the  case  of  bilious  disorders  (paitta ),  [one  should  consume 
it]  with  clarified  butter,  white  sugar,  and  honey,  [mixed]  with  milk,  the 
juices  of  dräksä,  iksu,  käsmarya  (var.:  käsmarya),  the  drugs  of  the  sweet 
group  (i.e.,  see  AhSü  10.22b-25a:  madhuragana)  or  with  varä.  In 
phlegmatic  disorders  (< kaphämaya ),  [one  should  consume  it]  with  the  sap 
of  pilu,  [cow’s]  urine,  madya-liquor,  sour  liquids  or  with  sour  rice-gruel 
( känjika ,  var.:  käncika),  combined  strictly  according  to  the  prescribed 
rules  (i.e.,  precisely  in  proper  proportions),  with  the  powder  of  the  five 
spices,  etc.,  [and]  with  [those  drugs]  which  remove  phlegm’;  Su:  ‘The 
patient  afflicted  with  wind-disorders  (mârutaroga)  should  consume  fully 
mature  and  undiseased  trivrt-root,  made  into  a  powder  and  soaked  in 
the  juice  of  purgative  drugs,  and  combined  with  rock-salt,  nägara  and 
sour  liquids.  And  in  the  case  of  bilious  disorders  {paitta ),  one  should 
consume  that  [powdered  trivrt-root]  with  derivatives  of  iksu,  with  the 
juices  of  the  sweet  [group],  and  combined  with  milk.  In  the  case  of 
phlegmatic  [disorders],  one  should  consume  that  [powdered  trivrt-root] 
with  the  juice  of  gudüci,  arista-plant,  and  triphalä,  together  with  the 
three  pungents  (i vyosa )  and  [cow’s]  urine.’  On  the  sweet  drugs,  compare 
AsSü  18.19,  where  the  enumeration  of  the  madhuraskandha  is  given. 
This  differs  from  the  list  of  the  madhuragana  found  at  AhSü  10.22b-25a. 
Arista  here  is  probably  a  plant;  but  on  analogy  with  madya  in  Ah,  it 
could  also  be  a  liquor  prepared  by  fermentation  after  the  liquid  made 
from  various  drugs  has  been  boiled  (cf.  CaSü  27.182;  SuSü  25.194b;  see 
also  notes  to  AsKa  3.13,  below).  On  the  five  spices  (pancakola ),  see 
notes  to  AsKa  1.12.  The  three  pungents  {vyosa,  trikatu ,  tryüsana )  are: 
marica,  pippali  and  nägara  (See  Indu  at  AsSü  12.47;  A,  H  at  AhSü 
6.164).  As  follows  Su. 
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Verse  6 

Variant  H  to  AhKa  2.9a. 

H :yathamukham  replaces yathâsvam ;  Tarte:  vesavära  replaces  vesavära; 
H  and  Tarte:  ...ksodatavaksïn...  ‘[made  of]  ...  ksoda,  tavaksïrï 
...karamardakcL..püritâni ...  trijâtaka ...  .  The  three  aromatics  (trijäta(ka)) 
are:  tvac,  elä  and  pat(t)ra  (See  AsSü  12.43  and  AhSü  6.160).  According 
to  Indu,  the  various  sorts  of  seasonings  are  made  from  meat  (j mämsa ) 
and  grains  [or  a  plant]  ( dhânya ).  Translation  follows  Indu. 

Verse  7 

Parallel:  AhKa  2.9b- 10;  cf.  Mooss,  39-40. 

Variant  CaKa  7.21b. 

Translation  follows  Indu.  Ca:  ‘Or,  one  should  lick  [the  decocted  trivrt- 
root],  combined  with  honey  and  clarified  butter,  followed  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  white  sugar.’  Cakra  explains  that  this  is  the  first  of  eight  linctuses 
utilising  trivrt.  A  (at  Ah)  says  that  this  prescription  occurs  at  AhCi  3.63 
in  a  treatment  for  cough. 

Verse  8 

Parallel:  AhKa  2.10b-ll;  cf.  Mooss,  40. 

Variant  CaKa  7.22-23a;  cf.  SuSü  44.16. 

Tarte  has  tavaksïrï ,  and  Atrideva  has  tukâksïn  for  tugâksïrï ;  Ah  has  tukâ¬ 
ksïn,  and  cites  as  variant  the  reading  of  Tarte.  Ca:  ...dähatrsnärdito 
narah  ‘the  man  suffering  from  burning  sensation  and  thirst  ( trsna)\  As 
and  Ah  are  based  on  Ca. 


Verse  9 

Parallel:  AhKa  2.12;  cf.  Mooss,  41-42. 

Variant  SuSü  44.15. 

Tarte  has  gandikam  and  notes  that  the  remedy  applies  to  the  one  afflic¬ 
ted  by  fever  and  the  combination  of  the  three  "peccant"  humours,  etc. 
Variant  to  Ah  has  kandikäm,  which  is  a  synonym  of  gandikam ,  the  part 
of  the  stem  between  two  joints.  Trivrtâ  is  a  variant  of  trivrt.  Su  states 
that  the  sugarcane  should  be  split,  filled  with  the  paste  of  white  trivrt, 
wrapped  and  tied,  and  cooked  in  a  fire  by  the  putapäka-process.  The 
cooled  juice  of  the  paste  is  effective  against  bilious  disorders.  The 
method  of  cooking  of  a  wrapped  [substance]  (putapâka )  is  a  process  re¬ 
quiring  that  the  medical  substance  be  reduced  to  a  paste,  wrapped  with 
fresh  leaves,  covered  with  clay  and  cooked  in  a  fire  (see  especially 
Mooss,  41-2;  cf.  notes  to  v.61,  below). 
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Verse  10 

Parallels:  AliKa  2.13;  cf  Mooss,  42-43;  CaKa  7.34. 

Variant  SuSü  44.22. 

Read  tais  (found  in  all  other  editions)  for  tas.  Tarte  has  bhrhgailäbhyäm 
(so  also  Ca  and  Ah)  for  tvageläbhyäm  and  notes  the  synonym  kälänjanl 
for  nlll.  Su:  ‘The  powder  of  one  part  of  nili,  one  part  of  tvac  and  elä, 
and  trivrt  equal  to  all  these,  along  with  white  sugar,  honey  and  sour 
fruit-juice  (phalälma ),  is  a  satiating  (drink)  which  removes  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  three  "peccant"  humours  (sannipäta).’  The  proportions  of 
ingredients  in  recipe  follows  Indu  (to  As  and  Ah).  A  explains:  ‘Nili  in 
equal  part  to  tvac  and  elä,  trivrt  in  equal  part  to  these  [three]  and  white 
sugar  in  equal  part  to  all  of  [these].’  Indu  says  that  the  fruit  juice  is  ‘the 
juice  of  the  fruits  of  plants  beginning  with  dräksä’  (so  also  H  and 
Cakra).  H  glosses  tarpana ,  as  mantha  (cf.  AsKa  3.20);  D  glosses  santar- 
pcma  as  prinana  ‘satisfying’  and  explains  tarpana  as  saktu  ‘barley  groats’ 
(see  also  notes  to  w.  28  and  69-71,  below).  Apparently,  tarpana  is  a 
pleasant  beverage  or  food  that  is  variously  concocted  and  has  the  quality 
of  refreshing  and  satiating  (cf.  MädhNi ,  467).  As  follows  Ca. 

Verse  11 

Parallels:  AhKa  2.14;  cf.  Mooss,  42-43;  CaKa  7.25. 

Translation  follows  Indu  who  explains  that  a  safe  purgative  is  one  that 
is  ‘non-violent’. 

Verses  12-13 

Parallel:  AhKa  2.15-16;  cf.  Mooss,  43-44. 

Variants:  CaKa  7.37-39;  SuSü  44.87-89. 

In  12,  Tarte  has  ’ rddhena .  Translation  follows  Indu  and  A.  Yävasüka  is 
the  same  as  yävaksära ,  potash  made  from  barley  straw.  Indu  and  H  ex¬ 
plain  vilanga  (var.:  vidanga)  as  vilahgasära  (var.:  vidangasära)  ‘the  core 
(or  pith)  of  the  vilanga  (vidanga)  seeds’.  Hallmaka  is  a  form  of  morbid 
pallor  (pänduroga )  caused  by  the  vitiation  of  bile  and  wind.  The  patient 
suffering  from  it  has  a  greenish,  blackish  and  yellowish  complexion, 
looses  strength  and  energy,  becomes  sleepy,  has  poor  digestion,  mild 
fever,  body-ache,  difficult  breathing,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  giddiness, 
and  looses  the  desire  for  women  (CaCi  16.132b-134a;  cf.  AsNi  13.19b- 
21,  Ci  18.39-42,  and  MädhNi,  627).  Ca:  ‘One  should  take  as  a  linctus  a 
quantity  of  three  Sanas  of  the  powder  of  trivrt,  a  quantity  of  three  Sanas 
of  the  bark  of  triphalä,  [and]  a  quantity  of  three  Sanas  of  powdered 
vidanga,  pippali,  and  barley-straw  potash  (ksära  <  =  yävasüka  >  ),  com- 
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bined  with  clarified  butter  and  honey,  or  as  medicated  balls  ( modaka ) 
with  treacle.  One  should  enjoy  this  excellent  evacuative  (sodhana) 
without  restriction  [to  diet  and  regimen].  It  removes  internal  tumours, 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  difficult  breathing  [or  dyspnoea]  ( sväsa ), 
halimaka-morbid  pallor,  loss  of  appetite,  as  well  as  other  phlegmatic 
and  wind-caused  disorders.’  Su  follows  Ca,  but  has,  in  88b,  srestham 
virecanam  ‘best  purgative’.  As  and  Ah  are  based  on  Ca  and  Su. 

Verses  14- 18a 

Parallel:  AhKa  2.17-21a;  cf.  Mooss,  45-46. 

Variant*  CaKa  7.40-45;  cf.  SuSü  44.52-54a. 

In  17,  Tarte  adds  (following  Ca):  mandägnitvam  jvaram  mürcchäm 
mütrakrcchram  arocakam,  kustha  ...  ‘[It  destroys]  weak  digestive  fire, 
fever,  fainting,  painful  urination,  loss  of  appetite,  skin  affliction  ...  .’  Ca 
41a  has  ‘[the  five]  salts  and  ajamodä’  and  in  42b-44a:  ‘Having  boiled  [it] 
on  a  low  fire,  having  made  [it]  into  boluses  resembling  jujube-fruits  or 
figs,  one  should  eat  [them]  without  restriction  [to  diet  and  regimen]. 
[They  should  destroy]  weak  digestive  fire,  fever  (jvara ),  fainting 
( mürcchä ),  painful  urination  (mütrakrcchra),  loss  of  appetite  (arocaka), 
insomnia  ( asvapna ),  body  ache  (gätrasüla),  cough  ( käsa ),  difficult  breath¬ 
ing  (sväsa),  dizziness  (bhrama),  emaciation  ( ksaya ),  skin  affliction  ...  .’ 
The  remedy  is  called  ‘efficacious  treacle’  ( kalyänakaguda ).  The  five  salts 
( pancalavana )  are:  sauvarcala  (=  kälalavana ,  black  salt),  saindhava 
(rock-salt),  vida  (artifically  prepared  black  or  red  salt),  audbhida  (saline 
efflorescence  from  reh  lands),  and  sämudra  (sun-dried  sea-salt)  (CaSü 
1.88b-92a,  27.300-04;  SuSü  46.313-20;  cf  AsSü  12.26-32a,  AhSü  6.143-49, 
and  MädhNi ,  495-96).  Su:  ‘In  a  quantity  of  eight  palas  of  treacle,  there 
should  be  [combined]  a  quantity  of  twenty  palas  of  pathyä,  one  pala 
each  of  danti  and  citraka,  and  a  quantity  of  one  karsa  each  of  pippali 
and  trivrt.  Having  made  these  into  ten  medicated  balls  (modaka),  one 
should  then  eat  one  every  ten  days,  following  it  with  warm  water.  They 
are  not  subject  to  restriction  [of  diet  and  regimen].  They  destroy  the 
"peccant"  humours  and  chronic  diarrhoea,  morbid  pallor,  haemorrhoids, 
and  skin  affliction.’ 


Verses  18b- 19 

Variants:  AhKa  2.21b-23;  cf.  Mooss,  47-48;  CaKa  7.46-49. 

Tarte:  ...  käse  sose  bhrame  ksaye.  Translation  follows  Indu.  Ca:  ‘The 
physician  should  administer  with  honey  equal  parts  of  the  three  pun- 
gents,  tvac,  paträ,  mustä,  elä,  vidahga,  âmalaka  and  abhayâ,  two  parts 
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mukülaka,  eight  parts  trivrt,  and  six  parts  brown  sugar,  powdered  and 
made  into  boluses  measured  in  [doses  of]  a  pala.  One  should  consume 
it  after  rising  at  day-break  and  afterwards,  one  should  drink  cold  water. 
It  is  not  subject  to  restrictions  [of  diet  and  regimen]  and  is  beneficial  in 
cases  of  painful  urination  ...  and  weak  digestive  fire.  And  the  recipe, 
administered  by  one  who  knows  the  correct  procedures,  is  considered 
excellent  among  the  purgatives  for  all  types  of  poisoning  and  the  disor¬ 
ders  caused  by  urine.’  Ah  is  the  same  as  As,  with  the  perhaps  spurious 
addition  of  the  following  line  in  Ah(22b):  ‘This,  called  (var.:  recipe,) 
"non-destructive"  (avipatti),  is  suitable  for  those  sick  from  bilious  disor¬ 
ders  (pittarogin ).’  Indu  (to  Ah)  gives  two  possible  alternatives  for  the 
proportion  of  white  sugar:  1.  the  sugar  is  in  equal  quantity  to  all  drugs, 
including  trivrt;  or,  2.  the  sugar  is  in  equal  quantity  only  to  trivrt.  A  and 
H  hold  the  latter  view  and  is  thus  the  preferred  reading.  In  modern-day 
Kerala,  however,  the  former  is  more  common  (see  Mooss,  48).  As  and 
Ah  are  based  on  Ca. 

Verses  20-21 

Parallel:  AhKa  2.24-25;  cf.  Mooss,  49-50. 

Variant:  CaKa  7.56-57. 

In  21,  Tarte  has  ...sïtalam  for  ...sätalam.  Ca  is  the  same,  except  in  56b  it 
has  varsäsv  etad  virecanam  ‘This  is  a  purgative  [to  be  used]  in  the  rainy 
seasons.’  The  autumn  season  is  literally  ‘[the  time]  when  the  rain-clouds 
have  passed’  (jaladätyaya ).  As  and  Ah  are  based  on  Ca. 

Verse  22 

Parallel:  AhKa  2.26;  cf.  Mooss,  50. 

Variant  CaKa  7.58. 

Ca  58b  has  hematite  pistvâ  tüsnâmbunâ  pib  et  ‘Having  ground  [trivrtä, 
etc.],  one  should  consume  [it]  with  warm  water  in  winter.’ 

Verse  23 

Parallel:  AhKa  2.27a;  cf.  Mooss,  50. 

Variant:  CaKa  7.59a. 

In  Ca,  trivrtä  and  sarkarä  are  reversed. 

Verse  24 

Parallel:  AhKa  2.27b-28;  cf.  Mooss,  51. 

Variant  CaKa  7.59b-60. 

In  Ca,  plant  names  are  uncompounded.  Indu  (at  As  and  Ah)  glosses 
maladosahrt  as  ‘disorders  beginning  with  corrupted  wind’. 
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Verse  25 

Parallel:  AhKa  2.29-30a,  cf.  Mooss,  51-52. 

Variants:  CaKa  7.61-62;  SuSü  44.26b-27. 

Tarte  has  pippali  for  pippati.  Translation  follows  Indu.  At  Ca  61a,  plant 
names  are  uncompounded;  61b  has  ‘nllini,  triphalä,  mustä  and  katukä, 
finely  powdered’;  and  62:  ‘Then  one  should  consume  a  quantity  [of  it] 
equal  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  combined  with  clarified  butter,  meat- 
broth  or  warm  water.  Indeed,  it  is  a  most  pleasant  [purgative  and]  is 
beneficial  even  for  those  whose  bodies  are  dry.’  Cakra  states  that  it  is  a 
recipe  for  all  seasons.  Su:  ‘The  powder  of  Syämä,  trivrt,  nili,  katvi, 
mustä,  durälabhä,  cavya,  indrablja  and  triphalä,  [combined]  with  cla¬ 
rified  butter,  meat-broth  or  warm  water  [is  to  be]  consumed  as  a  purga¬ 
tive.  For  it  is  beneficial  even  for  those  whose  bodies  are  dry.’  As  and  Ah 
are  based  on  Ca  and  Su. 


Verses  26-27 

Variant  CaKa  7.63-64;  H  to  AhKa  2.31a. 

In  26,  Tarte  and  H  have  karsas  ca.  Translation  follows  Indu.  Ca  64a  has 
madyena  Svith  spiritous  liquor’  for  mandena ,  which  Indu  glosses  as  Very 
clear  rice  gruel’.  For  amla  ‘sour  gruel’,  Indu  glosses  ‘that  beginning  with 
sour  gruel  and  spiritous  liquor  (kanjikamadyadi)’ .  On  sauvarcala-salt,  see 
notes  to  verses  14-  18a,  above.  Clearly  this  as  well  as  the  following  verses 
to  33  are  based  on  the  earlier  traditions  of  Ca. 

Verse  28 

Parallel:  H  to  AhKa  2.31a. 

Variant:  CaKa  7.65-66a. 

Variant  to  H  has  rasaih  for  rase.  Here  Indu  glosses  tarpana  as  saktu 
‘barley  groats’  (see  also  notes  to  w.  10,69-71),  and  explains  the  räga- 
preparations  as  ‘those  beginning  with  spiritous  drinks  made  from  the 
jujube-plant’.  At  AsSü  7.53,  he  states  that  räga-preparations  are  made 
from  ingredients  beginning  with  white  sugar  and  honey.  Cakra  (at  CaCi 
20.36)  says  that  it  is  ‘a  special  type  of  condiment  prepared  with  ingre¬ 
dients  beginning  with  kapittha’,  and  glossing  rägasädava  at  CaSü  27.281, 
he  explains  that  some  say  that  it  is  ‘decocted  with  treacle  and  the  young 
sahakära-fruit,  combined  with  sesamum-oil  and  nägara,  or  else  it  is 
prepared  with  räjikä,  combined  with  white  sugar  (sit a),  sonchal  salt 
(i rucaka ),  and  rock  salt  ( sinddüttha ;  var.:  siddhärthal),  with  the  addition 
of  vrksämla  and  parüsaka,  and  finally  combined  with  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  of  the  jambü’.  Compare  D  (at  SuSü  46.383  and  453)  who  explains 
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that  ‘räga  is  prepared  with  räjikä  combined  white  sugar  (sit a),  sonchal 
salt  (rucaka)  and  rock-salt  (sindhüttha),  with  the  addition  of  vrksâmla 
and  the  fruit  of  parusaka,  and  finally  combined  with  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  of  the  jambü’.  It  seems  therefore  that  räga-preparations  were  types 
of  sweet  condiments,  perhaps  sweet  relishes.  P.V.  Sharma  translates  it 
as  ‘pickles’  at  CaKa  7.65  (Vol  2,  561).  Ca  65a  has  the  ingredients  un¬ 
compounded  in  the  accusative  case;  65b:  âmalakïrase  ‘in  the  juice  of 
ämalaki’. 

Verse  29 

Variant:  CaKa  7.66b-68;  H  to  AhKa  2.31a. 

H: ...  payo  ’ thavâ  (var.:  payo  ’pi  va).  Indu  explains  that  there  is  a  debate 
over  whether  the  paste  of  trivrt  is  also  meant  to  be  used  in  the  second 
recipe.  He  considers  it  to  be  without  the  paste.  Ca  67-68:  ‘One  should 
boil  the  roots  of  both  Syämä  and  trivrt  with  ämalaka[-fruits].  A  man 
should  consume  clarified  butter  after  it  has  been  boiled  in  water  with 
this  decoction.  Likewise,  one  should  consume  clarified  butter,  cooked 
with  a  decoction  of  syämä  and  trivrt;  or  [one  should  consume]  milk,  pre¬ 
pared  with  those  two;  whereby,  he  is  pleasantly  purged.’ 

Verses  30-31 
Parallel:  H  to  AhKa  2.31a. 

Variant:  CaKa  7.69-71a. 

Translation  follows  Indu.  Ca  70b-71a:  ‘One  should  consume,  after  a 
month,  [the  decoction]  ...  in  proper  dose.  It  destroys  chronic  diarrhoea 
( graham )  and  morbid  pallor  (pänduroga ),  [and]  removes  internal  tu¬ 
mours  and  oedema.’ 

Verse  32 

Parallel  H  to  AhKa  2.31a. 

Variant  CaKa  7.71b-72. 

Ca  71b  reads  trivrtäyogakinva  ‘made  with  leaven  to  which  trivrtä  has 
been  added’.  Translation  follows  Indu  and  Cakra.  Indu  glosses  kinva  as 
‘the  paste  of  sura’  and  kulmäsa  as  ‘half-boiled  mäsa-beans’.  Cakra 
glosses  it  as  ‘barley  flour  made  by  boiling’.  At  CaCi  20.28  he  states  that 
several  varieties  of  beans  are  partly  boiled  and  then  ground;  and  D  (at 
SuCi  10.5)  explains  that  it  is  prepared  by  boiling  plants  beginning  with 
srhgäta  with  sour  juices  and  mixing  it  with  barley  flour.  Indu  says  that 
sauvlraka  (barley-wine)  is  made  with  [barley  grains]  free  of  their  chaffs. 
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Detailed  recipes  for  sura  and  sauviraka  are  given  at  SuSu  44.31-40a. 
They  are,  however,  different  from  those  given  in  Ca  and  As. 

Verse  33 

Variants:  CaKa  7.73;  H  to  AhKa  2.31a. 

Tarte:  ... yutam ;  H  :  ...siddhän  ‘prepared’  (var.:  suskäri).  Ca  73a  reads 
suddhän  yaväms  ‘cleansed  grains’  (var.:  ksunnän  yaväms  ‘pulverised 
grains’).  Translation  follows  Cakra  and  Indu.  A  detailed  recipe  of  tuso- 
daka-barley-wine  is  given  at  SuSü  44.40b-45,  which  again  is  different. 

Verse  34 

Parallels:  AhKa  2.30b-31a;  cf.  Mooss,  52;  CaKa  8.4. 

Translation  follows  Indu.  The  word  vätäsrj  (=  vätasonita )  refers  to  a 
condition  in  which  the  blood  is  mixed  with  wind  and  usually  occurs  as 
a  symptom,  among  other  diseases,  of  fever  (jvara ).  It  may  indicate  ‘rheu¬ 
matism’.  Udävarta  refers  to  an  entire  class  of  disorders  characterised, 
among  other  things,  by  retention  of  urine,  constipation  and  retention  of 
flatus  (See  CaCi  26.6-5;  SuUt  55;  cf.  AsNi  7.14-20,  Ci  10.50).  As  and  Ah 
derive  from  Ca. 


Verse  35 

Parallels:  AhKa  2.31b-32a;  cf.  Mooss,  53;  CaKa  8.5. 

Variant  cf.  SuSü  44.76b-77. 

Translation  follows  Indu.  In  a.  Ah  has  a  variant  which  reads:  ksataksïne 
‘in  [a  person]  who  is  weakened  by  pulmonary  lesions’,  which  is  the  read¬ 
ing  adopted  in  As  (cf.  Su;  see  also  MâdhNi,  328-50).  Su  states  that  the 
oil  of  castor  ( eranda ),  combined  with  a  quantity  of  a  decoction  of  tri- 
phalä,  with  milk,  or  with  meat-broth,  is  to  be  used  as  a  purgative  for 
children,  the  elderly,  those  weakened  by  pulmonary  lesions  (or  the 
wounded  and  the  weak),  and  those  who  are  very  delicate  ( bälavrddha - 
ksataksïnakumâra).  As  and  Ah  derive  from  Ca. 

Verses  36-38 

Parallel:  AhKa  2.32b-34a;  cf.  Mooss,  53-54. 

Variants:  CaKa  8.6-9a;  SuSü  44.73-75a. 

Translation  follows  Indu.  Ca  6:  ‘One  should  store  in  sand  the  fruit  of 
that  [äragvadha],  which  has  been  collected  at  the  proper  fruiting  period, 
which  is  mature,  [and]  which  is  possessed  of  good  qualities’;  7a:  ‘Having 
extracted  [them]  after  seven  days,  the  physician  should  dry  [them]  in  the 
heat  [of  the  sun]’;  8-9a:  ‘He  should  administer  either  one  or  two  hand¬ 
fuls  of  the  pith  of  the  caturangulaf-fruit],  combined  with  the  juice  of 
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dräksä,  in  the  case  of ... Su  states  that  the  pith  of  the  caturangula-fruit 
should  be  removed  and  its  oil  obtained  by  boiling  in  water  or  by  squeez¬ 
ing  as  in  the  case  of  sesamum  seeds.  It  is  to  be  employed  for  children 
up  to  twelve  years  of  age.  As  and  Ah  are  based  on  Ca  and  Su. 

Verse  39 

Parallel:  AhKa  2.35b-36;  cf.  Mooss,  54-55. 

Translation  follows  Indu.  On  the  recipe  of  surä-wine  as  purgative  and 
emetic,  see  SuSü  44.30b-34;  and  on  sura  and  wines  in  general,  see  SuSü 
45.17-216. 


Verses  40-41 
Parallel:  CaKa  8.13-14. 

Translation  follows  Indu.  The  ten  roots  (dasamüla)  are  the  group  of  the 
five  big  roots  ( mahat  (brhat)  pancamülà)  and  the  group  of  the  five 
small  roots  ( laghupancamüla ).  The  five  big  roots  are:  bilva,  käsmarya, 
tarkäri,  pätalä,  and  tuntuka  (var.:  tintuka).  The  five  small  roots  are:  the 
two  brhatis,  the  two  amsumatis,  and  goksura(ka)  (see  AsSü  12.50-51 
<  =  AhSü  6.167-168  >;  cf.  CaSü  3.19,  Ci  12.50  and  SuSü  38.66-69).  On 
the  plants  beginning  with  syämä,  see  the  syämädi-group  at  AsSü  16.57. 
In  the  last  three  verses,  it  is  important  to  note  that  2.39  has  a  parallel  at 
Ah  but  not  at  Ca,  while  2.40-41  have  parallels  at  Ca  but  not  at  Ah.  This 
suggests  that  the  compiler  of  As  may  have  taken  from  Ah  and  added  to 
it  from  Ca,  rather  than  the  compiler  of  Ah  subtracting  Ca  from  As  to 
make  up  Ah.  As,  therefore,  could  be  later  than  Ah,  from  which  it  bor¬ 
rowed  some  material. 


Verse  42 

Parallel:  AhKa  3.37;  cf.  Mooss,  55-56. 

Variant:  CaKa  8.15. 

Tarte  has  majjäm  for  majjno .  Translation  follows  Indu.  Ca  (following 
Cakra):  ‘Having  added  two  handfuls  of  sampäka  and  of  treacle  to  a  de¬ 
coction  of  danti,  [the  physician]  should  make  [the  patient]  consume  that 
arista-liquor,  which  has  stood  for  one  and  a  half  (lunar)  months.’  As  and 
Ah  deviate  from  Ca. 

Verses  43-45 

Parallel:  AhKa  2.38-40;  cf.  Mooss,  56-57. 

Variants:  CaKa  9.3b-6;  SuSü  44.60-61. 

In  43,  Tarte  has  rodhrasyaiva  for  lodhrasyaiva  (initial  r  normally  replaces 
/  throughout  Tarte’s  text),  and  in  45,  tatah  for  punah.  Translation  fol- 
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lows  commentaries  which  are  based  on  Ca.  On  the  ten  roots,  see  notes 
to  v.41,  above.  Ca  4a  states  that  after  the  barks  are  made  into  powder, 
they  should  be  divided  into  three  parts;  5b  adds  that  the  powder,  after 
again  being  dried,  should  henceforth  be  used;  6:  ‘One  should  then  con¬ 
sume  a  handful  [of  it]  with  thick  sour  milk,  buttermilk,  the  clear  part  of 
sura-liquor  or  [cow’s]  urine,  with  badara-liquor,  or  with  ämalaka-juice.’ 
Su  60b:  ‘One  should  dissolve  two  parts  of  a  decoction  of  tilvaka’;  61: 
‘The  third  part  should  be  saturated  with  that  [decoction],  dried,  and 
again  saturated  with  a  decoction  of  the  ten  roots.  One  should  use  [it] 
like  trivrt.’  As  and  Ah  are  based  on  Ca. 

Verse  46 

Variants:  CaKa  9.7-8a;  H  to  AhKa  2.41. 

Translation  follows  Indu  and  Tarte  (note)  who  state  that  the  maruja- 
grains  are  ‘barley-grains  (yava )’  (so  also  H).  Cakra  glosses  maruja  as 
Svashed  barley  grains  (, mrstayava )’.  Ca  7b  has  marujân ;  8a:  soda  for 
tadä.  H  also  has  marujân,  but  tatra  for  tac  ca  (which  is  cited  as  a 
variant). 

Verse  47 

Variants:  AhKa  2.41;  cf.  Mooss,  57-58;  CaKa  9.8b,  13;  H  to  AhKa2.41. 

As  47a  has  a  parallel  at  Ca  8b  and  H,  but  not  in  Ah.  As  47b-c  has  pa¬ 
rallel  at  Ah  and  close  variant  at  Ca  13  which  reads  virecane  for  vireca- 
nam.  It  would  appear  that  the  compiler  of  As  inserted  material  from  Ca 
into  an  already  established  text  based  on  Ah.  Translation  follows  Indu. 

Verses  48-49 

Parallel:  AhKa  42-44a;  cf.  Mooss,  58-59. 

Variant  Cf.  CaKa  10.3-6. 

In  49,  Tarte  has  mrdau  kosthe  for  mrdukosthe.  Translation  follows  Indu, 
A  and  H.  On  latent  poison  ( düslvisa ),  see  CaSü  21.45  (Cakra),  Ci 
23.31,140,  and  SuKa  2.25-33,50,53-54.  Ca  expresses  the  same  meaning  as 
As,  but  parallel  and  variant  readings  of  text  are  wanting:  ‘Sudhä  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  most  severe  of  all  purgatives.  Since  it  quickly  loosens 
the  cluster  of  "peccant"  humours  [and]  produces  complications  which  are 
injurious  (i.e.,  difficult  to  cure  <  following  Cakra  >),  therefore,  it  is 
never  to  be  used  in  the  case  of  one  with  a  weak  constitution  (i.e.,  soft 
bowels),  when  there  is  a  slight  accumulation  of  the  "peccant"  humours, 
and  when  there  is  alternative  course  of  treatment  (following  Cakra). 
After  having  ascertained  that  the  patient,  tormented  the  various  disea- 
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ses,  is  strong  (following  Indu),  one  should  administer  mahävrksa  in  the 
case  of  morbid  pallor,  dropsical  disorders,  internal  tumours,  skin  di¬ 
sease,  one  afflicted  with  latent  poison,  oedema  (. svayathu ),  honey-urine 
(i.e.,  diabetes),  and  in  one  whose  mind  is  confused  because  of  the  "pec¬ 
cant"  humours  (Cakra:  ‘one  who  is  insane’  <unmäda>).  If  it  is  applied 
properly,  it  immediately  removes  even  a  great  accumulation  of  the  "pec¬ 
cant"  humours.’  Note  the  irregular  verse  structure  in  As,  which  is  normal 
in  Ah.  This  suggests  that  As  was  standardised  in  Ah. 

Verses  50-52 

Parallel:  AhKa  2.44b-47a;  cf.  Mooss,  59-61. 

Variants:  CaKa  10.7a-12a;  SuSü  44.80b-81. 

In  52,  Tarte  has  ca  gulikäm  for  tu  gutikäm.  Translation  follows  Indu 
who,  at  Ah,  explains  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  sudhä:  one  with  very 
sharp  and  numerous  spines,  and  the  other  with  not  so  sharp  and  fewer 
spines.  The  former  is  best,  the  latter  inferior  because  of  its  sharpness  in 
action.  The  cool  season  (sisira)  is  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the 
middle  of  March.  The  bilva-group  of  drugs  is  the  group  of  the  five  big 
roots  ( mahäpancamüla );  and  the  two  brhatis  are  part  of  the  group  of 
the  five  small  roots  (laghupancamüla)  (see  notes  to  w.40-41,  above).  Ca 
gives  the  two  varieties  of  sudhä  as  those  with  many  and  those  with  fewer 
spines.  The  former  is  best.  It  also  lists  the  different  names  of  the  plant 
(i.e.,  snuh ,  gudä,  nandä,  sudhä ,  nistrimsapatraka).  It  specifies  that  the 
physician  ( bhisaj )  should  carry  out  the  preparation  of  the  recipe.  To  the 
bilva-group  and  the  two  brhatis  is  added  kantakârï.  A  kola-quantity  of 
the  drug  should  be  consumed  with  sauviraka-barley-wine,  tusodaka- 
barley-wine,  the  juice  of  jujube-fruit  (kola)  or  of  ämalaka,  surä-liquor, 
the  clear  part  of  thick  sour  milk,  or  with  the  juice  (decoction)  of  mätu- 
lunga.  Following  D,  Su  states  that  individual  decoctions  of  the  five  big 
roots  and  the  two  brhatis  should  be  prepared  and  mixed  with  a  quantity 
of  the  milky  sap  of  sehunda,  equal  to  one  of  the  decoctions  (i.e.,  seven 
parts  decoction  and  an  eighth  part  sehunda  <  D  >  ),  and  dried  over  char¬ 
coals.  A  kola-quantity  of  this  should  be  given  with  acidic  liquors  ( amla ), 
etc.,  as  in  the  case  of  trivrt.  Su  mentiones  earlier  that  this  is  a  severe 
purgative  and  warns  that  it  can  be  fatal  if  used  by  one  who  is  not  pru¬ 
dent  (Sü  44.78b-80a).  As  and  Ah  are  based  on  Ca  and  Su. 

Verse  53 

Parallel:  AhKa  2.47b-48;  cf.  Mooss,  62-63. 

Variant  CaKa  10. 12b- 14;  cf.  SuSü  44.82b-86a. 
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Translation  follows  Indu  and  A  and  H  to  Ah.  Indu  explains  that  the 
nine  beginning  with  trivrt  are:  trivrt,  syämä,  räjavrksa,  äragvadha,  sudhä, 
sankhinï,  dravantï,  and  dantï  (cf.  Indu  to  AhKa  2.57a).  A  replaces  ärag¬ 
vadha  with  saptalä ,  and  H  substitutes  saptalä  for  räjavrksa,  and  takes 
räjavrksa  and  äragvadha  to  be  one  drug.  In  Ca,  sätalä,  kâncanakslrï, 
drugs  beginning  with  syämä,  and  the  three  pungents  ( katutrika )  are  men¬ 
tioned.  After  being  soaked  in  the  milky  sap  of  sudhä  for  seven  days,  a 
kola-quantity  is  to  be  consumed  with  clarified  butter  or  with  meat-broth. 
As  part  of  the  second  recipe,  Ca  mentions  the  three  pungents,  triphalä, 
danti,  citraka,  trivrt,  and  the  syrup  of  treacle  (Cakra:  ‘a  beverage  prepa¬ 
red  with  treacle’).  In  Su,  the  drugs  are  to  be  soaked  in  the  milky  sap  of 
sudhä  and  taken  with  treacle.  They  are  said  to  be  purgatives.  Su’s  pas¬ 
sage  does  not  constitute  a  variant.  As  and  Ah  are  based  on  Ca.  Note 
the  irregular  verse  formulation,  again  perhaps  standardised  in  Ah. 

Verse  54 

Parallel:  H  to  AhKa  2.48. 

Variant  cf.  CaKa  10. 18- 19a. 

Tarte:  ...kväthasnuL..\  variant  to  H:  ...kväthe  ...  .  The  compound  käsäri- 
rasayüsädyair  may  be  rendered  ‘[combined]  with  [any  of]  those  beginning 
with  the  juice  of  käsäri  or  vegetable-broth’.  Käsäri  has  the  synonym 
käsamarda(ka)  which  is  sweet  and  bitter,  removes  the  three  "peccant" 
humours,  and  clears  the  throat  (SuSü  46.236).  A  soup  (yüsa )  made  of  its 
leaves  removes  hiccough  (hikkä)  and  difficult  breathing  ( sväsa )  (CaCi 
17.99),  and  the  juice  {rasa)  of  it  as  well  of  as  other  plants,  along  with 
honey,  removes  cough  caused  by  phlegm  (CaCi  18.117).  The  word  käsäri 
is  wanting  in  Ah  and  the  early  medical  treatises,  but  is  found  in  the 
Dhanvantari  Nighantu  (4.53)  as  a  synonym  of  käsamarda.  Ca  mentions 
a  linctus  ( leha )  for  purgation,  made  of  a  decoction  of  syämä  and  trivrt 
with  the  milky  sap  of  snuh,  clarified  butter,  and  treacle,  and  states: 
‘[The  physician]  should  make  [the  patient]  consume  the  milky  sap  of 
sudhä  with  vegetable  soup  (yüsa),  meat-broths  (mämsarasa),  and  clari¬ 
fied  butter.’ 


Verses  55-56 

Variants:  H  to  AhKa  2.48;  CaKa  10.15-17;  SuSü  44.84b-86a. 

For  iti,  H  has  anu  ‘further’  (var.:  id).  For  samyäka,  Tarte  reads  syämärka 
‘syämä  and  arka’,  but  mentions  in  a  note  that  the  preferred  reading  is 
samyäka,  and  has  äjighret  (so  also  var.  to  H)  ‘one  should  smell’  for 
äjighran  ‘smelling’.  Translation  follows  Indu.  Ca  reads  äragvadha  for 
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samyäka  and  specifies  that  kings  ( narädhipa )  with  delicate  constitutions 
receive  an  easy  purge  by  this  method.  Su  also  has  äragvadha  in  place  of 
samyäka ,  but  mention  of  the  king  is  wanting.  As  is  based  on  Ca  and  Su. 

Verse  57 

Parallel:  AhKa  2.49-50a;  cf.  Mooss,  63-64. 

Variant  CaKa  11.4-5. 

Translation  follows  Indu.  Ca  includes  ‘rough’  (i rüksa )  in  the  drugs’  list  of 
qualities  and  adds  internal  tumours  (gulma ),  disorders  in  the  region  of 
the  chest  ( hrdroga ),  and  skin  afflictions  ( kustha )  to  the  enumeration  of 
diseases  the  recipe  mitigates.  Ca  also  specifies  that  the  fruits  and  roots 
are  to  be  stored  in  pots  (bhäjana).  On  vikäsin  (var.:  vikäsin  and  vikäsin), 
see  AsSü  1.37  and  Indu,  SuSü  46.523  and  D,  Särngadhara  Samhitâ 
1.20b-21a  and  MädhNi,  498.  With  this  verse,  parallels  to  Ah  and  variants 
to  Ca  again  resume.  As  and  Ah  are  based  on  Ca. 

Verse  58 

Parallel:  AhKa  2.50b-51a  (50);  cf.  Mooss,  64. 

Variant  CaKa  11.6. 

A  glosses  madirâ  as  surâ.  Ca  has  prasannä  ‘clear  upper  part  of  sura- 
liquor’,  for  madirâ.  On  madirâ,  see  CaSü  27.180.  As  and  Ah  are  based 
on  Ca. 

Verse  59 

Variant  CaKa  11.10b-ll;  cf.  SuSü  44.47b. 

Translation  follows  Indu.  Cakra  suggests  that  one  should  consume  the 
oil  derived  from  two  parts  of  the  powder  of  sankhinl  and  one  of  sesa- 
mum-paste,  compressed  with  a  decoction  of  harïtakï.  A  close  variant  is 
found  at  Ca,  from  which  the  compiler  of  As  derived  the  three  line  verse. 
The  previous  verse  of  As  has  a  parallel  in  Ah  and  a  close  variant  in  Ca. 
This  verse  has  no  parallel  in  Ah,  but  a  close  variant  occurs  in  Ca.  This 
suggests  that  a  compilation  was  made,  using  Ca  as  its  basis.  Note  that 
neither  a  parallel  nor  a  variant  is  found  in  H  to  AhKa  2.51b. 

Verses  60-61 

Parallels:  AhKa  2.51b-52;  cf.  Mooss,  64-65;  CaKa  12.5 
Variants:  AhKa  2.53;  cf.  Mooss,  65;  CaKa  12.4,6;  SuSü  44.46-47a. 

In  60,  Tarte  has  ...  syävam  tïksnosnam  ...;  in  61,  Atrideva  has  tato  for 
hato.  Translation  follows  Indu,  Cakra  and  D.  Indu  (at  Ah)  states  that 
danti  is  reddish;  dravanti  is  dark-brown;  or  both  are  reddish  and  dark- 
brown.  Cakra  claims  that  danti  is  dark-brown  and  dravanti  is  reddish. 
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Indu  states  that  the  sweating  is  like  the  putapäka-process  ‘cooking  of 
wrapped  [substance]’  (see  notes  to  v.9,  above),  which  involved  the  wrap¬ 
ping  of  the  drug  in  a  type  of  grass  (kusa),  plastering  it  with  earth  and 
heating  it  in  fire  (see  CaCi  19.64-65;  cf.  Éânïgadhara  Samhitä,  Uttara- 
khanda,  54-63,  and  D  to  SuSü  44.46).  An  exact  parallel  of  As  60-6 la 
occurs  at  Ah  5  lb-52,  with  a  close  variant  at  Ca  12.4,6.  An  exact  parallel 
of  As  61bc  occurs  at  Ca  12.5,  with  a  close  variant  at  Ah  53.  As  60-61  is 
a  variant  of  Su,  which  like  As  has  mrtkusäntare.  As  is  based  on  Ca  and 
Su,  Ah  on  Ca. 

Verse  62 

Parallel:  AhKa  2.54-55a;  cf.  Mooss,  65-66. 

Variant:  CaKa  12.7-8. 

Tarte:  ...pändukrmi...  .  Translation  follows  Indu  and  H.  Ca  specifies  that 
an  aksa-quantity  of  paste  of  the  two  roots  should  be  used.  For  abhi- 
syannatanur  ‘one  whose  body  is  moistened  [internally  by  the  "peccant" 
humours]’,  Ca  has  dosair  abhikhinnas  ‘one  afflicted  by  the  "peccant" 
humours’,  although  it  also  has  the  variant:  dosair  abhisyannas  ‘oozing  (or 
moistened)  with  the  "peccant"  humours’. 

Verse  63 

Parallel:  AhKa  2.55;  cf.  Mooss,  66-67. 

Variants:  CaKa  12.9;  SuSü  44.48. 

Translation  follows  Indu  who  defines  alaji  as  ‘a  boil  caused  by  urinary 
disease’  and  kaksyâ  as  the  ‘name  of  a  swelling  (granthi)  mentioned  at 
AsUt.  36.12’;  Mooss  renders  it  as  ‘herpes’  (67).  Ca  states  that  the  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  ten  roots  is  to  be  added.  Both  As  and  Ah  are  based  on  Ca. 

Verse  64 

Parallel:  AsKa  22.56;  cf.  Mooss,  67. 

Variants:  CaKa  12.10;  SuSü  44.48-49. 

Translation  follows  Indu.  The  great  fats  or  four  fats  are  as  follows:  ghrta 
(clarified  butter),  taila  (oil),  vasä  (tallow  or  animal  fat),  and  majjan 
(marrow)  (CaSü  1.75,86;  AhSü  16.4).  In  Ca,  udävarta  and  catuhsneha  re¬ 
place  respectively  arsovibandha  and  mahäsneha.  Both  As  and  Ah  are 
based  on  Ca. 


Verse  65 

Parallel:  H  to  AhKa  2.57a. 
Variant:  CaKa  12.11-12a 
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Tarte  and  variant  to  H:  ...rase  vâ  srhgyâs;  variant  to  H:  ...rasena  srngyas 
...  ksaudrarasänvitah.  snehah  ...  virekärtham  ...  vätavarse  ...  .  Translation 
follows  Indu  and  Cakra.  A  very  close  variant  occurs  in  Ca  which  has  at 
lia:  rase  dantyajasrngyâs  ca. 

Verses  66-67 

Variants:  H  to  AhKa  2.57a;  CaKa  12. 12b- 15. 

In  66b,  read,  according  to  H,  bhrjjet  (var.:  bhrstas).  Tarte:  bhajet  ‘one 
should  divide’,  which  is  probably  wrong  for  bharjet  ‘one  should  fry’, 
found  in  Ca.  Variant  in  H  has  tathä  for  ’thava.  On  the  [drugs]  beginning 
with  syämä  (syämädi),  see  AsSü  16.37.  Translation  follows  Indu  who 
explains:  ‘After  having  combined  the  five  parts,  fried  in  sesamum  oil  or 
treacle,  with  a  paste  of  the  group  [of  drugs]  beginning  with  syämä,  the 
linctus  is  a  prepared  purgative.’  The  word  siddha ,  in  69a,  can  also  mean 
‘successful’,  thus  ‘a  successful  purgative’.  H  reads  siddhah  for  siddham 
(which  is  a  variant  in  H),  in  which  case  the  translation  would  be:  ‘this 
prepared  linctus, ...,  is  a  purgative’.  This  reading,  along  with  Ca  (below), 
points  to  the  rendering  ‘prepared’.  Ca  12b:  ämalaki  replaces  dhâtrï;  14: 
‘One  should  fry  (bharjet)  three  [parts]  of  that  decoction  and  two  parts  of 
treacle  in  heated  clarified  butter  or  sesamum  oil,  and  then  one  should 
mix  in  one  after  another  the  paste  of  danti  and  dravanti  and  of  the 
[drugs]  beginning  with  syämä.  One  should  eat  (i.e.,  lick)  that  prepared 
linctus;  whereby,  one  is  easily  purged.’  15:  ‘[Likewise,]  one  should  thus 
cook  (i.e.,  prepare)  [three]  linctuses  individually  in  the  juice  of  the  ten 
roots,  in  the  juice  of  bibhitaka,  and  in  the  juice  of  harltaki.’ 

Verse  68 

Variants:  H  to  AhKa  2.57a;  CaKa  12.16,18. 

Tarte  has  vibandhe  visi  (so  also  a  variant  in  H);  H:  bilvasamam 
‘[powder]  equal  in  quantity  to  a  bilva-fruit’  (var.:  bidasamam) ...  cämlam 
yutam  ...  vikalpayet  (var.:  prakalpayet).  Translation  follows  Indu.  Ca  16: 
‘The  powder  of  those  two  [roots],  equal  in  quantity  to  a  bilva-fruit, 
soaked  exactly  in  a  decoction  of  those  [roots],  [and]  combined  with  a 
sour  liquid,  is  suitable  in  the  case  of  faeces  which  has  not  passed,  [and] 
internal  tumours  caused  by  wind’;  18:  ‘One  should  boil  down  along  with 
mudgas  the  root  of  danti  and  dravanti,  common  quail  (lava)  and  rain- 
quail  (varfiraka).  These  juices  [or  decoctions]  should  be  [used]  in  pur¬ 
gation.’  On  vartiraka,  cf.  CaSü  21  Al  and  Cakra:  ‘a  type  of  gregarious 
cataka-bird  (e.g.,  sparrow)’.  Like  the  previous  two  verses,  this  one 
appears  to  be  the  compilers  reworking  and  synthesis  of  Ca. 
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Verses  69-71 

Variants:  H  to  AhKa  2.57a,  CaKa  12.23-26;  SuSü  44.49b-51. 

In  69,  Tarte  and  H:  yavänakam  (var.  in  H:  yavänikam)  for  yaväsakam 
(cf.  Ca,  below).  In  71,  durbhukta  ‘difficulty  in  eating’,  could  be  wrong  for 
durbhakta,  found  in  Ca  26b  and  H  (var.)  and  rendered  by  Sharma  as 
‘dyspepsia’  (II,  575);  also  H  (var.):  pândurogesu.  In  71 ,  gandamäläsu  väte 
could  be  read  as  Ca  (26b):  gandamäläsraväte  ‘in  the  case  of  glandular 
swellings  on  the  neck  and  wind  in  the  blood  (or  blood  mixed  with 
blood)’.  Translation  follows  Indu  who  states  that  tarpana  is  ‘cream  with 
barley  groats  ( saktumanda )’  (cf.  notes  to  w.10  and  28,  above).  Ca  23-26: 
‘One  should  soak  powdered  danti,  dravantï,  marica,  yavänl,  upakuhcikâ, 
nägara,  hemadugdhä,  and  citraka  in  cow’s  urine.  Then  with  clarified  but¬ 
ter  one  should  consume  the  powder  equal  in  quantity  to  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  And  when  purged,  [one  should  consume]  cream  with  barley 
groats.  It  is  the  principal  destroyer  of  all  diseases,  applicable  in  all 
seasons.  Because  of  its  being  free  from  complications,  the  powder  is  re¬ 
vered  among  the  young  and  the  old  alike.  It  is  recommended  in  the  case 
of  dyspepsia  (?)  (durbhakta),  indigestion,  pain  along  the  sides,  internal 
tumours,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  glandular 
swellings  on  the  neck,  wind  in  the  blood  (or  wind  mixed  with  blood), 
and  morbid  pallor.’  Su  has  kanakähva  for  svamaksin,  visvabhesaja  for 
sunthi,  and  mrdvika  for  prthvîka.  It  specifies  that  the  tarpana  should  be 
taken  with  honey  and  that  the  purgative  drink  cures  bilious  and  phleg¬ 
matic  diseases,  indigestion,  pain  along  the  sides  (pârsvaruj ),  morbid 
pallor,  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  The  wording  of  As  is  closer  to  Ca 
than  to  Su,  and  Ah  is  based  on  Ca  and  Su. 

Verses  72-74 

Parallel:  AhKa  2.57b, 58b-61a;  cf.  Mooss,  67,68-69. 

Variants:  CaKa  12.27-29;  SuSü  44.52-54a. 

In  74,  Tarte  has  pândükattâu  for  pändukandu.  Translation  follows  Indu 
and  commentaries  to  Ah  and  Su.  In  74,  kotha  is  a  type  of  skin  rash, 
perhaps  urticaria  (see  CaSü  28.13,  where  it  says  that  it  is  caused  by  a 
morbid  affliction  of  blood  <raktapradosa>  ccf.CaCi  3.108  >  and  SuSü 
42.10,  where  it  is  caused  by  an  excessive  intake  of  substances  with  a 
salty  taste  <lavanarasa> ,  cf.  also  AhSü  4.17,  Ni  2.20,  and  MädhNi,  50). 
Ah  57b  and  As  74c  are  not  found  in  either  Ca  or  Su.  In  Su,  the  medi¬ 
cated  balls  remove  the  "peccant"  humours  (< dosaghna ),  and  kustha  ‘skin 
affliction’,  replaces  kandükotha.  D  understands  that  twenty  pathyä-fruits 
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should  be  added.  The  rationale  for  putting  As  74c  last  seems  to  be  that 
danti  is  the  final  of  the  nine  drugs  beginning  with  trivrt.  At  Ah  (57b),  it 
occurs  first,  because  the  following  three  verses  (Ah  58b-61a  =  As  72- 
74ab)  constitute  a  new  section  devoted  to  recipes  involving  haritak!  (or 
pathyä).  This  is  supported  by  the  commentaries  to  Ah.  It  could  also  be 
numbered  as  75a,  beginning  the  section  on  haritaki  recipes.  Indu  seems 
to  understand  it  in  this  way.  Since  it  is  wanting  in  the  close  variants  of 
Ca  and  Su,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  later  addition,  whose  position  was 
originally  perhaps  uncertain.  The  reading  of  As  is  generally  closer  to 
that  of  Su. 


Verses  75-77 

Parallel:  H  to  AhKa  2.61a. 

Variant:  SuSü  44.64-66;  cf.  CaKa  7.14-16. 

In  75,  Tarte  and  H  (var.)  have  pändusosamohodaräpahäm  ‘removes 
morbid  pallor,  consumption,  stupefication,  and  urinary  disorder’;  H  has 
... pändusophcL ..;  another  variant  in  H  has  sosapändumeha...  .  In  76, 
Tarte  has  vidangotpalanägaräm  (so  also  var.  to  H);  H  (var.):  vidahgogha- 
nanägaräm.  In  77,  Tarte  has  phale  for  phalaih.  Su  64:  ‘Haritaki,  vidanga, 
rock-salt,  nägara,  trivrt,  and  marica  —  all  of  them,  with  cow’s  urine, 
make  a  purgative’;  65:  ‘Haritaki,  bhadradäru,  kustha,  fruit  of  püga,  rock- 
salt  and  srngavera,  with  cow’s  urine,  make  a  purgative’;  66:  ‘A  person 
should  lick  with  treacle  the  powder  of  the  fruit  of  nilini,  nägara  and 
abhayä.  Afterwards,  he  should  drink  warm  water.’  Ca  presents  some  of 
the  same  notions.  Like  other  groups  of  verses  in  this  chapter,  As  is  a 
reworking  and  synthesis  of  Su. 

Verse  78 

Variant  H  to  AhKa  2.  61a;  cf  SuSu  44.10,  87-89. 

In  a,  Tarte  and  H  (var.)  have  käryäh  ksaudrarasäplutäh  ‘...  soaked  in  the 
juice  [decoction]  of  honey’;  and  H  (var.)  has  ...rasaplutäh.  In  b,  H  (var.) 
has  karsapramânâs  ‘karsa-quantity’;  Tarte  and  H  reverse  the  order  of 
lihyäd  and  yaksml ;  and  Tarte  (note)  and  H  have  ghrtäplutah  ‘soaked  in 
clarified  butter’.  In  c,  Tarte  and  H  (var.)  have  kadusnämbu  ‘tepid  water’; 
Tarte  notes  the  preferred  reading  patüsnämbu ;  Tarte  (note)  and  H 
(var.):  pathyätrivrdbhyäm  usnämbu  Svarm  water  with  pathyä  and  trivrt’; 
and  H:  sarvasrestham  virecanam  ‘is  the  purgative  best  of  all’.  Translation 
follows  Indu  who  explains  that  after  having  made  into  powder  a  mäsa- 
quantity  of  dried  boluses,  which  are  prepared  with  the  powder  of  both 
haritaki  and  trivrt  mixed  with  the  juice  of  dräksä,  the  one  suffering  from 
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royal  consumption  ( rajayak$min )  should  lick  it  along  with  clarified  but¬ 
ter.  Su  presents  some  of  the  same  notions  as  found  here,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  served  as  the  basis  of  As. 

Verse  79 

Parallel:  H  to  AhKa  2.61a. 

Translation  follows  Indu  who  glosses  kolästhimätra  ‘equal  in  size  to  the 
jujube-fruit’,  as  badarästhipramänä  ‘a  measure  (i.e.,  size)  equal  to  the 
jujube-fruit’.  With  this  verse,  Indu  states  that  the  preparations  involving 
haritaki  ( hantakikalpa )  are  completed.  On  süla  ‘piercing  pain’,  see  CaCi 
28.33  and  SuUt  42.76-145.  The  use  of  the  locative  absolute  is  unusual, 
and  the  mention  of  fresh  butter  ( navanita )  is  unique  in  this  context. 

Verse  80 

Parallel:  H  to  AhKa  2.61a. 

Tarte  has  kust[hjatrikatukänvitam,  which,  accounting  for  the  misprint  of 
kustha,  would  be  rendered  ‘[With  castor  oil,  one  should  lick  (a  linctus  of 
pathyä)]  mixed  with  the  three  pungents  and  kustha.’  The  mention  of  the 
kustha-plant  as  a  purgative  in  the  dominant  readings  is  unique  (cf.  CaSü 
3.10,23,27;  4.9,12,13;  SuSü  38.24;39.7). 

Verse  81 

Parallels:  AhKa  2.61b-62a;  cf.  Mooss,  69-70;  CaKa  12.48b-49a. 
Translation  follows  Indu  to  As  and  Ah.  With  this  verse,  parallels  to  As 
are  again  found  in  Ca  and  Ah. 

Verse  82 

Parallel:  AhKa  2.62;  cf.  Mooss,  70-71. 

Atrideva  has  dädima  for  dädima.  Translation  follows  Indu  at  As  and  Ah, 
and  A.  In  b,  tais  tais ...  mono  ’nukülair  is  glossed  by  Indu  to  Ah  as  ‘other 
pleasant  drugs  (anyais ...  priyair  ausadhairy  and  at  As  as  Various  [drugs] 
having  pleasant  properties  ( tais  tais  ...  priyair  vastubhir)’. 
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